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Xhere  is  not  perhaps  any  subject  more  calculated  to  make  a  deep 
impression  on  the  human  mind,  than  the  contemplation  of  an  ancient^ 
a  braVe,  and  a  high-minded  people  struggling  with  adversity ;  but 
the  impression  becomes  infinitely  more  powerful,  when  we  view 
that  people  perishing  from  want  in  the  midst  of  abundance  ;  an 
increased  population,  with  an  increase  of  wretchedness ;  with  all 
the  bounties  of  heaven  and  the  abundant  fruits  of  the  earth,  in 
appearancie,  lavished  on  them  in  vain. 

Such  is,  such  long  has  been,  Ireland.  According  to  their  history 
and  their  traditions,  they  were  the  earliest  civilized  people  of  the  west; 
certainly^  one  of  the  first  who  received  Christianity.  Blessed  with 
a  luxuriant  soil ;  placed  in  a  happy  temperature  of  climate ;  situated 
most  favorably  for  commerce  with  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  in- 
habited by  a  brave,  ardent,  and  intelligent  people :  this  country, 
for  many  succeeding  centuries,  has  been  stationary  in  misfortune, 
whilst  all  the  surrounding  nations  have  been  advancing  in  prospe- 
rity and  civilization :  for  six  hundred  years  treated  as  a  conquered 
people,  alternately  the  prey  of  civil  dissensions  or  religious  per- 
secutions; of  partial  insurrections  or  open  rebellions;  horrible 
burnings,  barbarous  murders^  martial  law,  and  numerous  execu- 
tions. 

To  produce  such  an  accumulated  mass  and  succession  of  mise- 
ries, almost  without  interruption  through  so  many  ages,  there 
must  have  been  some  great  and  radical  defect;  and  clearly  to 
ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  cause,  is  the  first  step  to- 
wards removing  the  evil. 

Variously  has  this,  at  different  times,  been  explained.  The  arbi- 
trary domination  of  the  Conqueror  was  long  held  to  be  the  primary 
cause.  When  the  religion  of  England  was  changed  by  the  Re- 
formation, and  Ireland  remained  Catholic,  difference  in  religious 
opinions  and  the  attendant  persecutions  and  confiscations,  were,  and 
long  continued  to  be,  regarded  as  the  paramount  evil :  to  these 
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have  been  add^d^'the  charge  of  su^ip'osed  disaffection  to  the  govern- 
ment, imbibed  during  the  French  Revolution ;  and  more  recently, 
the  plausible  doctrine  has  been  advanced,  that  a  superabundaht 
popuhtion  is  the  root  and  foundation  of  those  calamities  which  Ire- 
land now  endnres. 

Biit,  without  any  great  depth  of  penetration,  a  doubt  may  arise^ 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  putlhe  question;  when  one 
country  has  remained  under  the  domination  of  another  and  more 
powerful  state  for  fully  six  hundred  years,  and  duriiig  the  whole  of 
that  long  period  has  uniformly  been  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
misery ;  whether  this  lasting  evil  may  not  have  had  its  origin, 
rather  in  the  errors  of  the  system  pursued  by  the  governors,  than 
in  any  inherent  and  hereditary  defect  in  the  people  i 

Irdand^  divided  into  many  petty  states,  disunited  amongst  them^- 
selves,  was  partially  subdued  by  Henry  11.;  and,  after  long  and 
sanguinary  contests,  was  annexed  to  the  English  monarchy ;  yet 
why,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  did  not  the  two  people  assimilate  with 
each  other  ?  For  more  than  three  centuries,  all  were  Catholics :  the 
English  had  intei^married  with,  and  settled  amongst  them ;  but  the 
Irish  never  were  confided  in,  never  had  equal  laws  and  equal  rights  ; 
they  were  goaded  into  resistance ; — ^that  resistance  was  called  re- 
bellion, and  was  put  down  by  force  of  arms:  confiscations  followed, 
accompanied  by  further  oppressions  ;  and,  these  oppressions  be- 
coming intolerable,  renewed  insurrections  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  and  thus,  through  these  means,  the  finest  parts  of  Ireland 
had  become  possessed  by  new  owners.  When  a  change  of  religion 
in  one  nation;  and  a  tenacious  adherence  to  the  ancient  faith  in  the 
oAer,  opened  a  new  scene  of  discord,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  the  great 
land^  estates  of  the  country  again  changed  possessors ;  and  instead 
of  the  former  distinctions  of  the  invader  and  the  invaded.  Catholic 
and  Protestant  became  the  rallying  terms  of  discord,  bloodshed, 
and  confiscation.  That  kingdom  next  became  the  field  of  battle, 
on  which  the  contest  between  James  11.  and  William  III.  for  the 
British'  crown  was  decided;  and  all  the  insolence  of  the  conqueror, 
and  the  unsubdued  animosity  of  the  defeated  party,  added  fiiel  to 
the  already  violent  flame  which  consunied  the  land. 

So  far,  perhaps,  all  are  agreed  ;  but  all  who  bore  part  in  these 
struggles,  and  their  sons,  and  their  grandsons,  have  been  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  earth;  new  generations  have  arisen,  and  with 
them,  it  were  but  reasonable  to  have  hoped  a^  new  order  of  things 
would  have  followed.  It  is  unjust,  illiberal,  and  impolitic,  to  be  for 
ever  recurring  to  those  miserable  discords  of  former  centuries,  in 
vindication  of  all'tbose  privations  and  evils  which  aiBi%  Ireland  at 
the  present  day.  •  *: 
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ScatlaBd  has  been  as  much  toni  by  civil  add  religioiit  4iaain- 
aiona :  her  national  church,  in  some  esaenlial  poiot^  diffem  aa 
much  from  that  of  England  and^Irehmd,  as  the  Roman  Caliiolk 
does  from  either ;  yet  in  Scotbuid^  these  causes  have  long  ceased  to 
operate  as  sources  of  discord. 

It  is  more  wise^  more  dignifiedi  and  wiU  sooner  hiring  us  ta  the 
happy  results  at  which  it  is  the  interest  of  all  to  arrive^  that  Ibe 
recollection  of  these  past  animosities  should  be  buried  in  obUinoD, 
except  when  recurred  to  as  established  facts  reoerded  iu  history^ 
and  held  up  as  a  beacon  and  a  warning  to  avoid  the  emors  into 
which  our  forefathers  had  fallen. 

Take  Ireland  as  she  is ;  make  full  and  ample  allowance  far  Ihe 
indignant  and  angry  passions  of  a  goaded  people,  and  call  not 
their  struggles  by  the  name  of  disloyalty  :  in  the  field  and  on  the 
ocean,  they  have  continually  and  bravely  sustained  the  fame  and 
the  glory  of  the  country,  and  profusedly  shed  their  best  Uood  iu 
her  cause.  Protestants  and  Catholics  have  emulated  each  other  in 
this  .respect. 

Are,  then,  the  evils  which  harass  and  ruin  that  fine  country,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  aid  ?  Cannot  the  enlightened  atateamen 
of  the  present  day  supply  ai\y  remedy  for  these  lamentable  evib  f 
Is  it,  indeed,  true,  that  an  abundant  population  is  at  last  discovered 
to  be  the  paramount  misfortune  ;  that  the  salvaUoti  of  Ireland  can 
alone  be  effected  by  her  depopulatioiji  i 

There  is  something  startling  in  the  very  pnopoaition.  A  nume- 
rous people  were  once  thought  to  be  the  strength  of  a  nation ;  and 
we  must  have  clearer  arguments  than  have  yet  been  deduoed  foooi 
Ireland,  before  we  can  be  convinced  it  is  in  the  ordinary  a»d 
regular  course  of  nature,  that  the  redundant  population  of  that 
country,  is  the  originating  and  predo^iinant  cause  of  her  present 
misery. 

A  few  centuries  ago,  Ireland  was  thinly  peopled ;  and  she.  was 
in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  wretchedness.  Her  inhabitants  iocsieased, 
and  her  miseries  did  not  diminish.  She  is  now  still  mose.popuf- 
|ous,  and  still  in  misery.  The  fact  is,  that,  whether  thinly  peopled 
or  populous,  Ireland,  taken  as  a  nation,  never  has  been  happy^ 
pever  prosperous,  since  her  first  invasion  by  Henry  U. 

How,  then,  does  this  superabundant  population  bear  out  ifae 
reasoning  of  those  who  ascribe  to  it  the  present  misery  of  Ifielandi 

They  assert  that  tl^re  are  hundreds  of  thousands  in  aatateof 
actual  starvation ;  that  these  hundreds  of  thousands. are  wilUug  and 
able  to  work,  but  caimot  obtain  emplqynpiieiit. 

But  are  they  in  a  starving  state  from  an  actuid  scarcity  of  food 
in  the  land?  On  the  contrary;  whilst  half  a  million  sterliBg  was 
collected  in  England,  to  keep  these  unhappy  people  from  perishing, 
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all  llie  requisites  of  tife  mrere  ai»undaiit  in  Ireland  In  the  year 
lBS3y  provisions  alone,  to  the  amoimt  of  more  than  five  milKons, 
were,  accordii^  to  parKameDtiary  returns,  exported  from  that 
kittgdoiB  to  fio^aml.  Whilst  tbe^e  people  could  not  procure 
eflfiployment,  k  is  estimated  that  one  fifth  part  of  Ireland,  and  a 
coBfiideraUe  part  of  that  fifth  capable  of  being  cultivated  to 
advantage,  fediftiiis  in  a  most  neglected  8tate>  or  waste  and  atterly 
imprroductive. 

Widi  Ibis  superabundant  pvodvce  of  the  soil,  (here  ought  not  to 
be  fanBMBe ;  with  large  tracts  of  fertile  land  lying  waste,  there 
oiigbl  not  to  be  a  want  of  employment ;  and  when  it  is  evident 
that  the  occupation  of  this  numerous  people,  not  oaly  in  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  but  in  the  cultivation  of  these  unproductive 
lands,  would  add  to  the'  wealth  of  Ireland  by  an  increased  export, 
and  furnish  the  peasantry  with  the  meana  to  sub«st  in  comfort  tn 
their  native  country,  the'  theory  falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  fallacy 
of  the  argument  becomes  mamfest. 

Much  easier  would  it  be  to  take  such  measures  as  would  bring 
these  lands  into  culture,  and  these  people  into  employ,  than  by 
one  fell  act  of  arbitrary  power,  to  sweep  them  from  their  own 
shores  ;«-to  send  then,  no  one  knows  where ;-'— to  subsist^  no  one 
knows  how ; — by  means  not  yet  discovered^  and  at  a  cost  not 
easily  sustained. 

By  those  who  support  thb  system  it  has  been  asserted,  that 
the  appalling  number  of  two  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures 
should  be  exiled  for  ever ;  but  would  they  go^  if  you  had  the 
atrocity  to  attempt  compulsion  f  and  could  you  compel  them,  if 
they  refused  i  Of  all  the  dangerous  and  fallacious  plans  for  re- 
medying an  evil,  this  is  the  most  dangerous  and  fallacious ;  it  is 
barbarous  in  theory;  incapable  of  being  carried  into  efFect;  and  in 
policy  more  worthy  of  the  days  of  Alaric  and  of  Attila,  than  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

But  look  to  other  ages  and  other  nations  ;  the  Egyptians,  the 
Assyrians,  Greece,  and  Asia  M  inor,  all  were  great  and  populous ; 
tbey  are  now  comparatively  powerless,  and  thinly  peopled.  Sicily 
is  said  once  to  have  had  a  population  of  about  eight  uiillipns ;  she 
iK>w  has  little  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  that  number  :  then,  that 
island  was  called  the  granary  of  Rome  ;  at  present,  they  do  little 
mere  than  supply  tb^selves  with  the  grain  they  require.  In  the 
reign  of  the  £mperor  Charles  V.  Spain  contained  nearly  double 
the  number  of  inhabitants  which  she  does  at  this  day.  Was  the 
population  of  these  countries  their  misery  \  Have  they  increased 
in  prosperity  as  they  became  depopulated  \ 

It  may  be  said  that,  in  the  middle  ages,  all  the  northern  nations 
were  over  peopled,  and  that,  driven  by  necessity^  they  poured 
down  those  vast  hordes    which  overran  the   best    parts   of  the 
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civilized  world ;  but  thej  bad  neither  artB»  manufitctures^  agricul- 
ture, coromerce,  nor  cirilization^  to  sustain  them  at  home ;  hence, 
their  redundant  population  was  the  source  of  their  own  misery, 
and  the  scourge  of  their  neighbors ;  and  in  just  as  much  as  Ire- 
land is  deficient  in  these  essential  points  to  the  well-being  of  a 
nation,  in  so  much  only  is  her  numerous  population,  a  misfortune. 
We  must  reject  the  experience  of  ages,  and  not  look  beyond  the 
era  in  which  we  live ;  we  must  confound  the  effect  with  the  cause, 
before  we  can  draw  any  other  inference.  Holland,  the  Netherlands, 
and  other  highly -peopled  states,  are  prosperous,  because  they  have 
ample  employment  for  their  inhabitants ;  an  extensive  foreign 
contmerce,  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  residing  in  the  country,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  internal  tranquillity. 

The  arguments  adduced,  could  alone  hold  good  were  we  to  find 
a  country,  the  whole  of  which  was  cultivated,  and  yet  where  the 
produce  of  the  soil  would  not  supply  its  people  with  food,  and 
where  they  could  not,  from  the  returns  of  their  manufactures  and 
of  their  commerce,  procure  the  means  of  making  up  the  deficiency. 
But  with  a  people  confessedly  willing  to  labor,  a  superabundance 
of  provisions,  and  a  large  proportion  of  fertile  land  lying  waste, 
the  defect  must  be  in  the  mismanagement  of  man,  and  not  in  the 
laws  of  nature. 

Ireland  must  be  taken  as  she  is ;  the  people  are  there,  and  they 
cannot  be  removed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  afford  any  sensible 
relief;  but  does  any  substantial  reason  exist  why  she  should  not  be 
great,  prosperous,  and  happy  i  why  her  abundant  population  might 
not  be  successfully  employed  in  cultivating  her  fertile  soil,  in 
carrying  on  numerous  manufactures,  and  in  spreading  her  com- 
merce rouud  the  globe  f 

I  Artificial,  not  natural  causes,  continue  to  plant  misery,  famine, 
and  bloodshed,  in  that  land,  where  there  ought  to  be  tranquillity, 
happiness,  and  abundance.  Charge  not,  then,  the  present  existence 
of  these  calamities  to  the  Plantagenets,  the  Tudors,  and  the 
Stuarts :  the  effects  arising  from  the  mal-adniinistration  of  those 
days  ought  long  since  to  have  ceased  :  divide  not  these  evils  between 
the  Pope,  Luther,  and  Calvin:  religious  dissensions  may  go  far 
to  disorganize  and  ruin  a  people  ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  lament- 
able discords  subsisting  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  the  privileges,  the  immunities,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  one  party , — the  di8qualifications,the  exclusions,  and  the  poverty, 
of  the  other, — and  all  the  jealousies  attendant  on  the  supremacy  of 
the  few  over  the  many, — we  must  look  nearer  home,  to  the  times 
in  which  we  live,  and  to  the  concurrent  effects  of  other  great  evils, 
before  we  can  fully  comprehend  that  undeviating  and  overwhelming 
state  of  anarchy  and  wretchedness,  which  presses  so  heavily  on  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  of  ill-fated  Ireland. 
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"  Ungual  la«», ''unequally '  admhiisierttcl  ;-:-aii  absentee  nobility 
tdad -gemty;  draining  the  produce  of  industry/ and  the  means' of 
future  employment^  and  iezpendin^  it  in  another  country; — agents 
and  middle  men  oppressing  and  impoverishing  the  people  ;'-^the 
lower  orders  deplorably  neglected^  uneducated^  and  unemployed, 
iivbilst  vast  tracts  of  fertile  land  remain  upcuUivated  ;-^9H  confi- 
dence in  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  so  com- 
pletely destroyed^  by  civil  and  religious  discord^  that  the  great 
capitalists  of  Englaud,  though  scarcely  able  to  employ  their  super- 
abundant wealth,  dare  not  adventure  it  in  Ireland,  on.  plans  which 
otherwise  could  not  fail  to  give  occupation  to  thousands  of  almost 
^every  class  of  the  inhabitants^  and  at  the  same  time  make  ample 
returns  to  themselves.  To  this  melancholy  catalogue  much  might 
be  added  :  that  these  evils  exist  to  their  fullest  extent  can  any  one 
deny  I  and  can  such  a  state  of  things  be  compatible  with  prosperity 
and  happiness  in  any  country? ''  It  is  the  bane  and  the  misery  of 
Ireland,  even  in  a  time  of  profound  peace ;  it  must  be  the  weakness^ 
and  it  may  be  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire^  should  calamity 
ever  attend  us  in  war. 

:  '  It  is  time  that  all  party  considerations  should  cease  to  operate; 
that  we  should  abandon  the  pretext  of  referring  the  present  mise- 
ries of  Ireland  to  the  transactions  of  former  times  alone  ;  they  may 
have  been  its  originating  cause  ;  but  can  the  past  be  imdone  r  Can 
:the  acts  of  our  ancestors  be  retraced  i  We  find  a  mighty  evil  deso- 
lating a  fertile  land,  and  we  must  not  content  ourselves  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  its  origin  only ;  we  must  strike  at  the  root  and  arrest 
it  in  its  course. 

It  is  a  gigantic  work,  and  must  be  met  with  fortitude  and  perse- 
verance ;  but  we  cannot  arrive  at  the  end,  without  pursuing  the 
intermediate  means.  With  the  many.  Catholic  emancipation,  as  it 
is  called,  is  the  grand  desideratum  :  be  it  so ;  let  this  be  regarded  as 
an  established  point ;  but  without  going  through  the  details  of  all  the 
meansby  which  this  can  be  accomplished,  will  this  one  great  measure, 
as  it  were  by  magic,  cure  every  other  evil  ?  Will  it  give  food  to 
those  who  are  perishing  from  want  i  Will  It  give  employment  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  labor,  but  who  cannot  find  occupation  i 
Will  it  restore  harmony  amongst  all  the  discordant  bodies  of  which 
the  population  is  composed  i 

The  Protestants  look  with  alarm  to  the  consequences  which 
must  result  from  the  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  Catholics  are  irritated, 
and  impatient  that  this  great  object  of  their  pursuit  should  any 
longer  be  delayed. 

Opinions  have  long  been  balanced  between  these  two  extremes  ; 
and  each  change  of  administration  has  given  rise  to  alternate  hopes 
and  fears  in  the  contending  parties  \  not  any  systematic  plan  ap- 
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wfari  io  hsve  been  «dd|i(ed,  «imI  in  llie  inleiv^l,  tlris  fluetmtion 
watmrna  hope  and  d€B|p^r>  has  kept  tha  oouBtry  ioiH  worse  stale 
4ian  could  have  resulted  from  the  iBost  decisive  measures^  whether 
Ibr  4>r  against  this  loog-^desired  olyect. 

,  But  ID  theie  hct$g  all  parties  are  agreed,  that  the  great  umn  of 
the  people,  in  matiy  parts  of  Ircdand,  are  ift  a  de^^ed  stale  ; 
vninfonnedi  in  abject  poverty ;  without  sufficieBt  knowlege  of  any 
lof  the  arts  of  life  by  which  support  can  be  obtained ;  with  minds 
inflamed  against  their  governors,  by  the  accutnulation  of  those 
eoiseries  they  have  so  long  suffered ;  and  through  these  causea, 
prone  to  violenoe,  and  dangerous  to  their  superiors ;  can  man  be  aa 
A  worse^  a  more  deplorable  condition  i  And  with  nothing  to  hope^ 
:tfaere  is  nothing  to  fear ;  hence  arises  that  readiness  to  embark  in 
every  desperate  meswnre  which  the  ambitioos  or  the  designiog  may 
hold  out.  Can  we  expect  attachment  to  any  government,  from 
persons  situated  as  these  men  are  ?  Destitute,  hopeless,  in  a  stite 
pf  anarchy  and  starvation  :  to  them  any  change  may  produce  some 
good ;  they  are  too  wretched  to  fear  an  increase  of  evil. 

Are  men,  so  circumstanced,  prepared,  without  any  accompany*> 
ing  ameliorations,  to  be  released  from  all  restraint?  You  must 
oivilize  thoae  whom  you  would  render  capable  of  the  rational  en- 
joyment of  civil  liberty  ^  you  must  teach  them  the  relative  duties  ct 
man  to  man,  before  you  can  give  them  indiscriminately  all  the  im«- 
niunities  of  citizens  in  a  well-organized  state :  would  it  otherwise  be 
eafe  to  the  community  at  large,  or  advantageous  to  themselves  i 

In  this  state  of  Ireland,  the  leading  members  of  the  Romao- 
Catbolic  community  of  that  kingdom,  would  entitle  themselves  to 
4he  gratitude  of  their  country,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  most 
eflfeotual  manner^  advance  their  own  cause,  by  using  all  the  influence 
they  possess,  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people ;  whilst,  by  the  temperance  of  their  own  conduct  in  all  the 
efforts  which  they  may  make  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  views, 
they  would  the  most  clearly  demonstrate,  that  to  be  relieved  firoei 
religious  disqualifications,  and  not  the  undue  acquisition  of  politi* 
cal  power,  was  tlie  primary  object  of  their  pursuit.  In  this  man^- 
ner  can  they  best  convince  their  fellow^subjects,  of  the  safety  and 
the  practicability  of  removing  those  which  yel  remain,  of  the  re- 
strictions their  ancestors,  in  more  turbuknt  times,  had  regarded  as 
necessary  to  the  security  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  the 
Protestant  succession. 

But  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that,  of  late,  irritation  has  again 
rapidly  increased,  and  thereby  overclouded  the  most  favorable 
opportunity  which  has  ever  presented  itself  to  the  Cadiolics  of 
Ireland,  for  attaining,  through  amicable  measures,  this  avowed  ob- 
ject of  their  wishes.  It  is  well  worth]|  their  deep  i^pd  serious  con- 
sideration, what  an  awful  responsibility  they  will  incur  to  those  of 
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Ibdur  ow&faitb|ttd'to  theenipire  at lavge^ if^  b^  intomperaoct  mtA 
^oleace^they  Matt  every  pKO«pect  of  consolkbling  the  peace  oi  the 
countiy^  and,  through  renewed  aoai^hy  and  i|isurrectioQ|lo»e  all  they 
have  so  long  sought,  at  the  very  monent  when  their  eaiiae  was  daily 
gaining  gr9uad>  and  its  final  success  seemed  to  have  been  placed 
within  their  reach. 

Will,  then,  the  wiae,  the  moderate,  and  the  humane  of  thatcooi* 
Viunity,  forego  this,  perhaps  the  greatest  and  the  last  oj^ortunity 
which  jxiay  present  itself,  to  heal  the  wounds  of  many  ages  i  •  WiU 
they,  at  such  a  moment,  become  instruments  m  the  hands  of  the 
yiolent  and  the  ambitious,  to  close  the  door  ob  conciliation^  and 
leqd  their  aid  to  deluge  their  country  in  Uood  ?  On  their  preaent 
conduct,  the  amicable  attainment  of  more  than  their  ancestors  eve» 
boped  or  required,  and  the  lives  of  t^ie  of  thousands  of  their  fellows 
citizens  will  unquestionably  depend.  Before  it  be  too  late,  let 
every  true  friend  of  his  country  pause,  ere  he  take  a  part  in  mea- 
sures which  may  lead  to  such  fatal  results :  he  cannot  be-  a  real 
friend  to  Ireland,  who  would  thus  rashly  and  desperately  lead  her 
on  to  destruction. 

Must  religious  discord  and  civil  war  again  spread  devastatton  and 
misery  over  that  ill-fated  land  i  Are  two  nations^  formed  to  be  the 
strength  and  the  support  of  each  other,  for  ever  doomed  to  be  k»- 
volyed  in  fierce  contention  and  bloodshed,  to  the  derision  and  tri* 
umph  of  the  enemies  of  both  i  Can  the  prosperity  or  happiness  of 
either  kingdom  be  compatible  with  such  a  state  of  things  ?  But  if 
all  better  or  higher  considerations  aye  without  avail,  in  calming  the 
yiolent  feelings  which  now  agitate  that  country,  the  utter  hopeless^ 
ness  and  desperation  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  should  make  them  turn 
from  the  thought  of  such  a  measure,  as  one  which  roust  inevitably 
postpone  the  attainment  of  all  their  wishes  to  an  incalculable  As^ 
.  t^nce,  and  seal  the  fate  of  those  who  engage  in  so  unnatural  a  coo* 
test.  Can  men  be  found  so  foi^etful  of  the  experience  of  the 
past,  and  so  blind  to  the  present  state  of  their  country^  as  to  enter- 
tain even  the  most  remote  expectations  of  accomplishing  those  ob<* 
jects  which  they  now  seek,  by  the  power  of  the  sword  ?  Has  Ireland 
ever  yet  found  redress  from  an  appeal  to  arms?  Has  not  every  such 
attempt  only  furnished  ground  for  witholding  those  immunities  so 
long  and  so  ardently  sought  ?  On  the  other  hand,  each  succeeding 
year  seemed  rapidly  to  have  been  wearing  away  those  jealousies  and 
apprehensions  which  had  prevented  an  amicable  and  an  effectual 
redress  of  her  grievances,  and  which,  in  all  human  probability, 
apother  generation  of  tranquillity  and  order  would  have  fully  ac-* 
complished. 

.   At  a  period  when  Great  Britain  was  surrounded  by  enemies, 
involved  in  the  moat  arduous  war  in  which  she  ever  was  engaged. 
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and  by  no  means  tranquil  at  home ;  with  revolutionarj  principles, 
for  the  time  triumphant  over  half  the  civilized  world  :  if  the  insur- 
rection  which  then  took  place  in  Ireland,  only  served  to  fill  the 
s  country  with  slaughter,  and  overwhelm  with  destruction  those  who 
engaged  in  the  fatal  attempt,  what  rational  man  can  become  so 
desperate^  as  to  believe  that  success  would  attend  a  repetition  of 
such  deplorable  measures^  at  a  moment  when  the  British  empire 
has  not  one  foreign  foe^  and  is  able,  by  the  concentration  of  her 
vast  power  and  resources,  to  crush  any  insurrection,  however  or- 
ganized or  formidable  ? 

•  Can  it  be  overlooked  by  any  who  now  take  part  in  hurrying  on 
their  country  to  such  scenes  of  misery,  that  those  in  power  are 
deeply  accountable  to  their  sovereign,  and  to  their  fellow-subjects, 
that  the  allegiance  and  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  shall  be  main«^ 
tained  ;  that  outrage  and  lawless  violence  shall  not  stalk  triumphant 
over  that  kingdom?  They  must  be  conscious,  that  the  attempt  to 
enforce  their  objects  by  intimidation  and  open  insurrection,  must 
and  will  be  steadfastly  and  .uniformly  opposed,  by  any  government 
which  has  the  honor  and  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  empire 
at  heart. 

In  this  eventful  crisis,  the  British  government  stand  in  the .  most 
awful  situation,  in  which  those  who  have  in  charge  the  happiness 
of  millions  can  be  placed,  from  their  duties  as  statesmen  and  their 
feelings  as  men,  however,  they  may  differ  in  their  opinions  as  to  the 
means,  firmly  to  establish  the  tranquillity  and  the  prosperity  of  Ire* 
land  must,  in  these  times,  be  a  paramount  object  in  their  minds ; 
but  however  sincere  may  be  their  desire  to  grant  to  the  Catholics 
of  that  country  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  their  duty  is  impera- 
tive not  to  allow  the  pursuit  of  that  object  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  violation  of  the  public  peace,  or  to  become  the  pretext  for  en- 
grafting thereon  projects  of  speculative  and  political  'reform^ 
leading  directly  to  revolution,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  king- 
doms. The  slaughter  of  thousands  on  either  side,  and  the  devas- 
tation of  whole  districts,  would  only  be  the  forerunner  of  still  more 
tremendous  calamities ;  irreconcileable  hatred  and  revenge  would 
take  deep  root  in  the  land;  every  hope  of  amicable  arrangement 
would  be  banished  from  the  minds  of  the  present  generation ;  and 
all  those  fair  prospects,  which  a  few  years  of  tranquillity  would 
have  realized,  would  be  wrapped  in  hopeless  darkness. 

During  this  dreadful  interval,  in  what  a  state  would  the  survivors 
of  such  sanguinary  scenes  be  placed  ?  If  thousands  are  now  unable 
to  procure  employment,  tens. of  thousands  would  then  be  in  the 
same  situation  :  if  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  are  at  present 
wanting  food  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  there  would  then,  unques- 
tionably, be  actual  scarcity,  and  its  inseparable' attendants — famkie 
and  disease  united. 
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Such  would  be  the  consequences  to  the  people,  which  would 
result  from  insurrection  or  civil  war ;  and  when  reduced  to  the  la- 
mentable state  in  which  they  would  then  be,  however  decidedly  the 
British  government  might  have  put  down  opposition,  however  ^ 
undisputed'  their  power  might  then  become,  over  a  demoralized 
and  a  ruined  nation,  their  difficulties  and  embarrassments  would  be 
fearfully  augmented  :  then  would  commence  their  arduous  duty,  to 
re-organize  a  people  in  the  last  stage  of  anarchy  and  irritation ;  to 
find  employment  for  millions,  in  a  devastated  country ;  to  preserve 
the  inhabitants  from  that  famine,  in  this  state  of  wretchedness^ 
which  they  scarcely  could  avert  in  times  of  comparative  tranquil- 
lity.   ... 

This  recapitulation  of  the  miseries  which  such  events  would  be 
certain  to  produce,  is  not  overchai^ed :  the  evidence  of  but  recent* 
days^  and  the  experience  of  past  ages,  must  strike  with  conviction 
all  who  will  recur  to  the  annals  of  Ireland. 

"  To  hinder  insurrection  by  driving  away  the  people,  and  to  go- 
vern peaceably,  by  having  no  subjects,  is  an  expedient  that  argues 
no  great  profundity  of  politics.  To  soften  the  obdurate,  to  convince 
the  mistaken,  to  mollify  the  resentful,  are  worthy  of  a  statesman  ; 
but  it  affords  a  legislator  little  self-applause  to  consider,  that  where 
there  was  formerly  an  insurrection,  there  is  now  a  wilderness.'" 

Is  it  not  then  indisputably  the  true  interest,  both  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people,  to  concur  in  every  measure  which  can  yet  be 
adopted  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  ?  Violence,  by  its 
natural  re-action  will  only  increase  the  evils  it  is  intended  to  over- 
come or  remove. 

The  sword  is  not  yet  drawn ;  the  peace  of  that  kingdom  may  still 
be  preserved.  The  people  of  £ngland  feel  a  deep  interest,  that  the 
miseries  which  again  threaten  so  fair  a  portion  of  the  empire,  may 
be  averted.  But  the  evils  of  centuries  cannot  be  remedied  in  a 
day ;  scarcely  in  one  generation  ;  yet  not  a  moment  should  be  suf- 
fered to  elapse,  or  an  opportunity  to  be  lost,  in  undeviatingly 
pursuing,  in  all  times,  and  through  all  circumstances,  this  object,  so 
deeply  important  to  both  nations,  even  in  the  present  moment  of 
doubt  and  alarm  ;  nor  to  let  any  local  consideration  arrest  tiie  pro- 
gress of  this  great  work  :  we  should  never  for  an  instant  lose  sight 
of  the  fact,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  now  the 
beings  which  centuries  of  degradation,  neglect,  or  severity,  have 
made  them;  and  that  we  ought  sedulously  to  persevere  in  promoting 
their  ultimate  good,  and  through  them  that  of  the  whole  empire; 
even  in  spite  of  themselves.  Yet  if  we  are  not  to  make  these 
efforts  when  surrounded  by  turbulence  and  confusion,  but  to  wait 

'  Dr.  Johnson. 
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for  the  return  of  order  and  tranqoiUity,  ^e  shaH  only  be  conmien* 
cing  our  operations  where  they  ought  to  have  termiiiated. 

The  farther  the  people  faave^  from  these  causes,  been  led  away 
from  subordination  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  the  more,  under  sucli 
circumstances,  is  it  incumbent  on  the  government  of  a  country  to 
atand  on  the  'vantage  ground,  by  using  every  means  to  remove 
existing  abuses ;  to  promote  the  civilization  and  the  prosperity  of 
tjie  kiiigdom  ;  to  be  themselves  right ;  to  demonstrate  that  a  spirit 
of  religious  intolerance  has  not  any  part  in  the  course  they  pursue ; 
that,  plough  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  th^y  will  not  be  driven  to  extremities,  until  all  other  mea- 
sured have  become  hopeless ;  thus  would  they  render  it  self-evident, 
that,  whikt  they  would  meet  conciliation  by  conciliation,  they  can- 
not be  influenced,  through  intimidation  or  violence,  to  take  any 
measures  which  a  sense  of  justice,  and  a  conviction  of  what  was 
important  to  the  substantial  good,  the  tranquillity,  and  the  honor  of 
the  empire,  would  not  have  prompted  them  to  adopt. 

To  consolidate  the  peace  of  Ireland  ;  to  heal  those  deep  wounds 
from  which  she  has  suffered  for  more  than  six  hundred  years ;  and 
to  establish  the  union  of  the  two  nations  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
as  it  has  already  been  done  by  legislative  power,  would  transmit  the 
present  reign,  and  the  age  in  which  we  live,  recorded  in  the  bright- 
est pages  of  the  annals  of  our  country.  It  would  be  an  achievement 
worthy  of  the  highest  ambition  ;  and  would  entitle  that  administra- 
tion which  should  become  the  instrument  of  so  noble  a  work,  tx> 
the  gratitude  of  posterity. 

It  is  greater  to  conciliate  than  to  subdue ;  most  dignified  to  con- 
cede, in  the  day  of  our  prosperity  and  our  power :  they  only  are 
humbled  by  concession,  who,  when  bowed  by  the  storm,  then 
yield  what  they  had  before  unjustly  refused. 

Let  Ireland  then  be  treated  as  she  is  called — a  Sister  Kingdom ; 
convince  her  that  in  our  hearts  we  are  her  friends ;  freely  and  cour- 
teously grant  to  her  those  immunities  which  the  present  state  of 
the  country  will  allow  ; — do  this  in  so  decided  a  manner  as  to  carry 
conviction  of  our  sincerity  and  good  faith.  Let  an  equal,  impar- 
tial, but  a  merciful  administration  of  justice  be  universally  en- 
forced, bearing  in  mind  how  long  the  people  have  been  irritated 
and  misled ;  put  down  with  a  firm  band  such  proceedings,  on  either 
side,  as  may  only  serve  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  parties, 
and  promote  disorder  and  bloodshed ;  and  uniformly  proceed,  by 
every  regulation  of  Government  and  every  legislative  means,  to  re- 
move as  soon  as  possible,  those  obstacles  which  can  interfere  with 
the  enjoyment  of  religious  and  civil  rights ;  with  equal  determina- 
tion, cause  the  laws  to  be  respected,  and  punish,  as  the  greatest 
enemies  to  their  country,  all  those,  of  whatever  party  they  may  be. 
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'wboperpcitttfltecivii  orrriigious  cfiscord,  by  commttttng  outrage 
^ti  tbe  persons  tod  prof>erty  of  others :  and  whilst  the  peace  off 
the  land  is  impartially  maintained^  not  any  means  should  be  spared 
to  remove  that  gross  ignorance  of  the  Idwer  orders  of  the  people, 
ia  BMuiy  fMits  <rf  die  kingdom,  which  is  tneoinpatible  with  internal 
tvanquiHity  and  obedience  to  die  laws ;  to  give  edncation  to  the 
rising  generatiofi,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  in  the  most  gene- 
«al  manner  possible ;  each,  where  practicable,  under  the  superinten- 
•dence  of  those  of  their  own  fhith  ;  not  so  much  to  teach  them  t6 
-sprite  or  lo  read,  as  to  civilize  their  minds,  to  accustom  them  to  the 
habits  and  decorams  of  social  life,  and  the  duties  of  man  to  man 
in  the  state.  Let  as  many  as  possible  be  instructed  in  some  trade 
or  manufacture,  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  gain  a  livelihood 
in  their  own  or  in  <another  country. 

Every  lawful  and  constitutional  means  should  be  employed,  to 
aaduce  the  nobility  and  the  gentry  of  the  land  to  reside :  how  far  a 
peveDoe,  raised  from  the  absentee,  and  applied  to  the  education  of 
die  lower  orders,  might  be  practicable  or  expedient,  would  remain 
for  consideration :  certainly  it  would  seem  but  just,  that  those  who 
expended  the  produce  of  their  estates  abroad,  should  at  least  con- 
tribute to  remedy  some  of  those  evils  of  which  their  continued  non- 
residence  was  a  leading  cause* 

The  vital  importance  to  their  country  of  a  frequent  residence  on 
their  estates,  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the 
great  landed  proprietors  of  that  kingdom :  all  those  ties  which 
should  unite  a  people  are  broken,  by  the  continued  separation  of 
the  high  from  the  low  ;  the  rich  from  the  poor ;  the  landlord  from 
the  tenant ;  the  natural  guardian  of  the  indigent  and  the  oppressed, 
from  those  who  require  his*  aid. 

Tbe  lower  orders  are  thereby  excluded  from  all  which  tends 
moat  to  attach  them  to  the  government  under  which  they  live ; 
which  would  encourage  them  to  be  orderly  and  industrious,  and 
ace«stom  them  to  the  decorums  of  life* 

That  strong  attachmoit  which  the  hindlords  of  other  countries 
t^im  experience  from  their  tenantry  ;  and  that  powerful  influence 
which  they  possess  over  the  minds  and  afflictions  of  a  people,  whom 
they  and  their  ancestors  have  bound  to  themselves  and  to  dieir  fa- 
milies, by  every  feeling  of  gratitude  for  past  benefits,  and  a  full 
confidence  of  future  interest  in  their  ivelfare,  must  be  looked  for 
in  vaia  by  those,  who  for  generations  are  strangers  on  their  own 
dottKiin ;  imknown,  even  in  person,  to  their  tenants  and  dependants, 
and  often  only  kept  alive  in  their  recollections^  through  the  arbi- 
trary exercise  of  delegated  power,  and  the  ruinous  employment  of 
middle  men ;  an  evil  most  oppressive  to  the  people,  \diich  unques- 
tionably ought  to  be  much  regulated,  and  greatly  abridged. 
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The  country  is  t^u9.  deprived  of  die  services,  as  mugistrfttes/of 
those  Mrho  have  the  greatest  interest  in  the  weljfare  of  the  people, 
and  who  would^  in  that  station,  be  the  most  qualified  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  their  place,  the  exercise  of  these 
duties,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  are  so  ^  important  to 
her  peace,  is,  from  the.  necessity  thus  created,  but  .too  often  com* 
mitted  to  persons  not  competent  to  so  responsible  an  office.  <    '      i 

The  miseries  which  have  been  brought  upon  Ireland  from  this 
one  lamentable  cause  of  non-residence  alone,  extend  themselves  in 
their  unhappy  consequences  more  widely  and  deeply  through  the 
land,  than  it  is  possible,  to  suppose  can  ever  have  been  contem* 
plated  by  those  on  whom  the  remedy  depends,  yet  who  still  abseui 
themselves  from  theur  country ;  but  a  conviction  of  these  trutbs 
must  be  certain  to  follow  a  close  and  impartial  investigation  of  the 
subject;  and  it  is  confideptlj^  to  be  hoped,  that  such,  conviction 
will  alone  be  wanting,  to  stimulate  the  generous  and  the  patriotic 
of  the  great  landholders  of  Ireland,  by  the  happy,  combination  of 
their  own  true  interests  with  the  gratification  of  the  best  feelings 
of  our  nature,  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  and  a  portion  of  their 
incomes,  thus  derived  from  that  kingdom,  to  the  welfare  of  their 
fellow-subjects ;  thus  making  the  most  effectual  atonement  to  tlieir 
country  for  former  neglect,  by  steac^ily  pursuing  one  of  the  most 
certain  means  to  ensure  her  future  prosperity  and  happiness. 

£qually  honorable  would  it  be  to  themselves,  and  beneficial 
to  their  country,  that  the  regular  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
should,  as  much  as  possible,  reside  on  their  benefices ;  and,  where 
a  plurality  of  livings  is  allowed,  that  the  incumbent  should  at  least 
make  some  one  of  those  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  hisr  abode; 
and  thus  expend  his  income  within  the  country  from  which  it  was 
derived. 

Measures  for  the  commutation  of  tithes  have  already  been  com- 
menced ;  and  all  must  admit,  that  this  salutary  object  demands  the 
serious  attention  of  both  clergy  and  lait^,  for  the  adoption  of  such 
arrangements  as  may  remove  present  dissension,  and  introduce  an 
improved  system,  equally  to  the  advantage  of  the  parties,  and  es- 
sential to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 

Some  plan  should  be  arranged,  by  which  an  independent  income 
might  be  provided  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  suited  to  the  dignity 
of  the  several,  offices  which  they  hold  in  their  own  church.  The 
state  of  dependance  in  which  the  inferi9r  parts  of  their  priesthood 
are  placed,  in  being  compelled  to  receive  the  very  means  of  their 
existence  from  the  hard-earned  pittance  of  their  destitute  flocks,  is 
fraught  with  the  wor^t,  consequences  to  society,  and  has  had  the 
most  prejudicial  effects  on  the  country.  > 

The  selection  of  a  liberal,  an  enlightened,  and  a  humane  magis- 
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tmcy^U  an  object  of  us  gireat  vital  importance  to  the  future  well-be- 
ing of  Ireland^  as  any  which  can  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
government:  oa  their  selection,  the  due  execution  of  every  conci- 
liatory measure  would  mainly  depend :  it  is  in  vain  to  enact  liberal 
laws,  if  they  are  not  well  administered  ;  even  a  bad  law^  in  judirr 
cious  and  benevolent  bands,  is  deprived  of  half  its  evil ;  whilst  the 
best  of  enactments  become  worse  than  a  dead  letter,  under  the  di* 
rection  of  a  party  spirit,  and  distorted  to  the  purpose  of  the  moment, 
by  faction  and  intolerance.  t 

The  reform  of  this  department  will  require  all  the  vigilance, 
firmness,  and  disinterested  regard  for  the  future  peace  and  prospe-; 
rity  of  the  country,  which  can  be  exerted  by  a  truly  patriotic  and 
entightened  administration ;  but  which  important  service  to  the 
Goiintry  never  can  be  efifectually  performed,  until  the  more  regular 
residence  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  higher  orders,  shall  supply 
the  government  with  the  means  of  making  such  a  selection. 

The  general  cultivation  of  the  waste  lands ;  extending  manufac- 
tures^ commerce,  and  fisheries ;  working  collieries  and  mines ;  im- 
proving* harbour^  ;  cutting  canals ;  opening  the  navigation  of  rivers  ; 
and  such  other  great  national'  undertakings,  are  well  worthy  the 
liberal  encouri^ement  of  government ;  and  could  not  fail  to  give  a 
new  impulse  to  the  people  :  industry  and  enterprize  would  be  en- 
couraged;  British  capital  would  unhesitatingly  be  enaployed;  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  who  now  search  in  vain  for  occu- 
pation abroad,  would  thus  find  it  at  their  homes  :  they  would  ifeel 
that  they  indeed  possessed  a  country  which  regarded  diem  as  chil- 
dreD>  and  not  as  aliens  and  an  encumbrance  to  their  native  soil ; 
they,  would  feel  that  these  ameliorations  of  their  condition,  which, 
during  the  late  and  the  present  reign,  had  removed  more  grievous 
laws. from  the  statute-book^  and  done  more  towards  placing  them 
on  the  footing  of  their  fellow-subjects,  than  had  been  accomplished 
since. the  establishment  of  the  rrotestant  Church,  were,  only  the 
precursors  of  a  more  general  system. 

Many  of  these  objects^  particularly  of  late  years,  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  government :  some  severe  and  partial  laws  have 
been  repealed ;  .and  it  has  not  been  found  that  the  administration 
of  justice  was  thereby  rendered  more  difficult :  in  some  counties  a 
better  selection  of  magistrates  has  taken  place ;  and  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  in  which  this  measure  has  been  adopted,  its  advan- 
tages Jiave  been  immediately  apparent. 

In  parts  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  in  the  north-east,  many  of  the 
first  ^pf.  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  resident,  and  the  prosperity  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country  have  in  a  similar  proportion  advanced : 
in  all  thpse  dioceses  in  which  the  residence  of  the  clergy  has  of 
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hrte  be^n  More  umversal,  eqtmlly  beneieiri  consequence^  liaT^ 
followed. 

Wherever  edueation  Jias  become  genemU  the  MiAbitants  htsfm 
betome  more  orderly  and  tranquil ;  and  where  ifae  comm^ce,  Ike 
BBflinufaGlures^  and  the  agriculture  of  the  nation^  have  met  with  tbo 
foifterkig  care  of  those  io  power^  the  people  have  sho^n  an  alaerity 
in  availing  (faemselves  of  the  advantages  thus  afibrded ;  and'  their 
inereased  industry,  and  their  decreased  misery  htive  been  the  cer« 
tain  consequences. 

Enough  has  itt  this  manner  recently  been  effected,  to  bring 
conviction  to  every  mind  disposed  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  the 
subject :  that  these  seeds  have  not  been  sown  in  a .  steril  soil^  and 
that  such  is  die  course  which  will  most  effectually  promote  the 
tranquillity,  the  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  Ireland ;  whidi 
will  the  soonest  rescue  her  froin  her  present  dangerous  and  lament*^ 
able  state,  and  elevate  her  to  that  rank  amongst  nations,  to  v^bkh 
she  is  entitled  by  her  natural  advantages,  and  tlie  talents  and  the 
charaicter  of  her  people. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  every  ground  of  alarm  from  that  much-t 
dreaded  evil,  an  overgrown  population,  would,  by  a  two-feM 
operation,  cease  to  exist :  the  present  generation  would  find  em- 
ployment ;  the  future,  instructed  in  the  habits  of  orderly  and  ci- 
vilised life ;  fceling  the  contrast  between  their  late  abject  misery 
and  the  benefits  they  would  thus  enjoy,  and  above  all,  having 
through  these  means  imbibed  the  most  important  conviction  that  i 
decent  home,  comfortable  food  and  clothing,  cleanliness,  anddeeo-^ 
lum,  were  amongst  the  requisites  of  life,  and  essential  ffo  do-t 
mestic  happiness,  the^  would  pot,  as  at  present,  almost  imiversally 
marry  at  a  very  early  age ;  they  would  endeavour  first  to  obtain 
the  probable  means  of  support  for  themselves  and  their  future  fia-^ 
milies,  before  they  changed  iheir  condition.  This  is  not  a  vague 
theory;  many  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  furnish  abumhnt 
proofs  of  the  beneficial  effects  ef  education,  order,  and  employment; 
on  the  lower  classes  of  life  in  this  particular  respect. 

Accompanied  by  such  measures,  and  with  the  people  altaclied| 
as  unquestionably  by  these  means  they  would  be,  to  that  govern- 
ment which  had  thus  evinced  so  strong  a  feeling  for  their  weMu«^ 
and  done  so  much  to  promote  it :  this  long«-contested  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation  would  be  stripped  of  its  present  terrors,  even 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  timid  and  sceptical:  the  people  wouM 
become  prepared  for  the  changes  which  would  be  thus  produced  : 
it  would  have  been  ascertained  that  this  emancipation  was  but  one 
of  many  important  requisites  to  the  tranquillity  and  the  prosperity 
of  this  long-distracted  kingdom  :  in  the  mean  while,  ether  ol;gect9 
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KQd  parediita  would  b<ty^  ^^dpied  Ib^  rqniiHk  of  men ;  tfadr  miU 
9iosities  aofi  CQnt^iiitions  would  bav«  grs^du^lly  died  awajj!^  ffojQ  « 
i^qiprocUy  9^  gopd  offices  imd  %  community  of  interest^ ;  aod  that 
which  had  before  b^en  the  source  of  to  omch  strife  and  bloodshed^ 
1fl^oul4  in  tbi9  mai}iiQr:.ae.coiBmQdat^  itself  to  the  grder^of  thiiigs^ 
and  its  final  accomplishment  complete  the  great  work  :  mep  womW 
acquire  the  conviction  that  human  beings  might  di^er  from  each 
other  as  to  the  forms  they  used  in  worshj^ppiipg  their  .Creditor,  and 
yet  be  equally  valuable  citizens^  and  faithful  subjects  of  a  paternal 
govemnient. 

The  earliest  act  of  his  present  Majesty,  after  his  coronation^  was 
to  go  over  to  Ireland — the  first  sovereign  of  his  house  who  visited 
that  kingdom  :  the  example  which  he  there  set  to  all  parties ;  his 
magnanimous  endeavors  to  conciliate  and  reconcile  to  each  other, 
men  of  every  class ;  to  obliterate  past  animosities,  and  to  commence 
a  new  order  of  things,  was  well  worthy  of  a  great  monarch,  and 
did  equal  honor  to  his  talents  and  his  heart.  Unhappily,  after  his 
return,  that  dignified  and  liberal  example  which  he  had  set  to  bis 
people  was  not  generally  followed  to  the  extent  that  it  might  have 
been,  or  Ireland  had  already  felt  itsHbeneficial  effects. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  too .  late  to  act  up  to  the  impulse 
then  given  :  every  circumstance  seems  peculiarly  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  both  countries  to  this  great  and  vital  object :  the  hope  may 
yet  be  entertained  that  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  would  be 
crowned  witb  complete  success:  every  diing  on  the  other  hand 
clearly  demonstrates  that  Ireland  cannot  much  longer  go  on  in  her 
present  state  without  the  most  disastrous  results. 

With  Great  Britain,  prosperous  and  tranquil  at  home,  in  peace 
with  the  whole  world,  the  present  seems,  above  every  other,  the 
most  propitious  period  for  the  enlightened  and  the  truly  patriotic 
of  all  classes  and  parties,  by  one  generous  and  disinterested  effort, 
to  concur  in  suppressing  anarchy  and  violence;  in  promoting  the 
most  effectual  means  for  the  salvation  of  that  noble  but  ill-fated 
country ;  and  by  the  firm>  vigorous,  and  liberal  pursuit  of  that  ob- 
ject, to  ensure  its  accomplishment. 

The  destiny  of  Ireland  is  in  our  hands ;  and  we  have  to  choose 
between  the  two  extremes,  whether  misery,  anarchy,  and  bloodshed 
shall  continue  to  desolate  the  country,  and  render  her  wretched  in 
herself,  and  dangerous  to  the  empire ;  or,  by  seizing  the  opportu* 
nity  still  within  our  power,  to  raise  her  to  prosperity  and  great- 
ness ;  render  her  happy  and  united  at  home :  in  peace,  the  bright- 
est jewel  in  the  imperial  crown,  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
British  power  in  war. 

But  the  important  moment,  allowed  to  pass  by,  may  not  again 
recur  ;  and  self-reproach,  late  and  unavailing  regrets,  and  the  con- 
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'demnstion  of  after  ages,  or  the  highest  feeling  of  an  enlightened 
fiiind~;  the  contemplaUon  of  a  nation  rescued  from  misery  ;  the 
gratitiide  of  a  prosperous  people,  and  the  blessings  of  future  gene^ 
rations^  must  inevitably  be  the  attendant  consequences,  as  we  may 
neglect  or  avail  ourselves  of  this  great  crisis  in  the  affairs  of 
Ireland. , 

January  4, 1825* 
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REMARKS. 


iVo  nations  of  Europe  are  so  immediately  interested  in  the  affairs 
of  th^  East  as  England  and  Russia;  England  having  by  conquest 
and  by  treaties,  possessed  herself  of  the  almost  entire  sovereignty 
of  the  rich  and  industrious  provinces  of  Hindostan,  has  become 
an  object  of  envy  and  jealousy  to  the  other  European  states^  viho 
falsely  conceiving  these  possessions  to  be  the  great  cause  of  her 
wealth  and  prosperity,  are  ready  to  enter  into  any  schemes  which 
have  conquest  for  their  object.  In  the  early  period  of  her  history, 
Russia,  scarcely'  known  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  wholly 
ignorant  of  their  customs  and  their  policy,  was  engaged  in  extend- 
nig  her  commerce  and  her  frontiers  on  the  side  of  Asia,  in  which 
quarter  she  found  a  wide  field  open  to  her  energies,  in  countries 
blessed  with  a  milder  sky,  a  more  genial  climate,  and  abounding 
in  the  productions  of  a  rich  and  lucrative  commerce.  So  early  as 
the  year  1554,  Ivan  Vassilicritch  Ilnd  added  the  important  city  of 
Astracan  to  the  Russian  empire,  by  conquest,  and  Peter  the  Great^ 
whose  coipprehensive  mind  readily  grasped  every  commercial  and 
political  advantage,  gave  it  a  port  and  numerous  privileges.  Under 
his  rule  it  soon  became  a  rich  and  florishing  city ;  foreigners  of 
all  ufitiqns  were  attracte4to.it;  factories  were  est^blishedC  within 
itsvwaHn,  and  its  commerce  extended  on  one  aide  into  the  interior 
of  Russia,  and  on  the  other  into  Persia,  India  and  Bukfaaria.  Pallas 
estimated  the  value  of  the  fishery  in  the  environs  of  this  city  at 
1,858,480  roubles,  aiid  another  authority  states  its  trade  in  cha- 
grin at  30,000  roubles  annually.  The  advantages  of  the  Asiatic 
conquests  were  immense ;  they  added  largely  to  the  resources  of 
the  empire,  and  gave  new  life  to  individual  enterprise  and  national 
industry,  which  determined  Peter  to  advance  still  further  on  the 
Persian  frontiers ;  and  so  great  was  his  success,  that  by  the  treaty 
of  1723,  nutde  with  the  Shah  Hussein,  Derbent,  Baku,  Ghilan, 
Mazanderan  and  Astrabad  were  ceded  to  him.  These  possessions 
were  afterwards  given  up,  in  consideration  of  some  important 
commercial  advantages,  which  were  settled  by  the  treaty  of  1732, 
Since  this  period  Russia  has  regained  possession  of  Derbent  and 
Baku,  and  she  is  known  now  to  be  particularly  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  city  Astrabad,  which  from  its  situation  on  the  Caspian  sea 
would  form  an  excellent  harbor  for  the  eastern  districts  of  Kho- 
rasan,  Bukharia,  Samarkand  and  Balk.  Catherine  XL  succeeded 
10  detaching  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  Caucasus  from 
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lii«  allegiance  tothe  Shah^  and  by  a  formal  treaty,  dated  {4th' Julj 
1783^  received  him  under  the  protection  of  Russia.     The  relatiom 
between  the  two  countries  are  frequently  disturbed  ;  wars  ensue^ 
nod  these  uniformly  terminate  in  some  additional  commercial  ad« 
^Yantage  or  extension  of  territory  gained  by  Russia.     The  present 
atttoenit -imsv  tftmck  the  death-blow  to  the  independence  of  Persia 
by  crossing  the  Caucasus,  thVtiatural  boundary  between  the  two 
«mpires^  and  wresting  the  fine  provinces  of  Circassia  and  Georgia 
from  her  rule.     She  may  now  be  considered  as  prostrate  at  the 
foot  of  her  powerful  antagonist,  whose  policy  extends  to  her  entire 
iitbjugaCion^  an  event  of  such  evident  importance  to  England; 
offecting.aa  it  does  the  safety  of  her  eastern  empirCj  that  it  demands 
her  most  strenuous  efforts  for  its  prevention. 
:   The  greatest  exertions  continue  to  be  made  by  Russia  for  the 
increase  of  her  Asiatic  trade ;  Orenburg  has  become  a  great  mart 
«f  exchange  for  the  caravans  from  India,  Persia,  and  other  eastern 
ttates,  while  a  commerce  replete  with  benefits  of  the  most  valuable 
nature  has  been  established  with  China  direct,  and  the  regulations 
under  which  it  is  carried  on  have,  from  their  excellence,  confirmed 
in  the  minda  of  that  singular  and  jealous  nation  a  degree  of  con<^ 
fidence  hitherto  unknown.     By  means  of  the  Volga- and  numerous 
canals  which  have  been  cut  for  the  promotion  of  eastern  commerce; 
Uie  teas  and  other  products  of  China  are  transported  over  a  space 
t>f  above  5000  miles  before  they  arrive  at  St.  Petersburg,  thei#  ^ 
vHimate  destination,  ^from  whence  a  portion  of  them  is  afterwards 
exported  into  other  European  states.  What  may  be  her  ulterior  views 
towards  these  isolated  barbarians  it  is  difficub  to^  say  ;  perhaps  she 
may  have  an  object,  the  bare  mention  of  which  would  at  the  pre* 
eent  time  be  considered  ridiculous  and  absurd.     But  Russia  is 
skilful  both  in  planning  and  in  executing ;  she  will  watch  her  op- 
por^junity  with  a  vigilant  eye  that  never  sleeps  in  affairs  of  this 
nature,  and  trust  to  time  and  events,  those  architects  of  great 
ciianges  in  the  political  world,  for  the  accomplishment  of  her 
designs*      Alonost  every  circumstance  which  has  arisen  among 
nations  appears  as  if  created  to  forward  her  views ;  or  ought  it 
not  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  dexterity  of  her  statesmen,  in 
seieing  evien  the  smallest  advantages  and  turning  them  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  state,  and  to  the  apathy  of  the  other  cabinets  of  Europe, 
that  she  owes  her  rapid  advancement  in  power  and  influence  f  To 
whatever  cause  her  present  transcendent  position  may  be  attri- 
buted, it  is  quite  certain  that  she  enjoys  a  power  capable  of  hold- 
ing the  East,  with  the  exception  of  China  and  Hindostan,  in  ^oni- 
l^ete  subjection,  and  a  political  influence  which  is  felt,  like  a 
ir^lcanic  shocks  in  almost  every  cabinet  in  Europe. 
.    The  dominfition  exercised  by  this  jtinior  state  over  the  anctetit 
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kio^dms  of  Europe  is  indeed  traly  himiiliatiog;  and  if  the'tove* 
reigns  who  govern  tfaem  bate  any  respect  left  for  their  own  anti* 
quity,  dignity  and  honor,  or  for  the  glory  and  interests  of  their 
peo|^9  &ey  wUl  immediately  pursue  a  far  different  course  to  that 
hitherto  maintained  towards  this  haughty,  domineering  and  insolent 
power.  They  will  see  that  in  rhfckiwy  her  progneas^  th^  at  Ae 
same  time  ensure  their  own  safipij;  they  will  perceive  that  in 
strengthening  her,  whether  on  the  side  of  Europe  or  Am,  they 
increase  that  feeling  of  superiority  which^  whedier  it  be  well  or 
ill  grounded,  is  the  sole  cause  for  her  assumption  of  such  unwar« 
rantable  and  d^rading  interference  in  their  internal  concems^  and 
which  has  made  her  trample  the  independence  of  nations  trium- 
phantly beneath  her  feet. 

•  To  exercise  an  universal  influencCi  and  to  increase  her  national 
revenue^  are  two  leading  features  in  the  policy  of  Russia.  Towards 
the  first  object  she  has  made  rapid  advances,  but  the  second  is 
one  of  greater  difficulty  to  accomplish,  particularly  under  her 
present  system  of  policy.  The  support  of  a  large  standing  array 
has,  since  the  time  of  Catherine  IL,  continued  to  swallow,  up  the 
resources  of  the  empire,  the  tonsequence  of  which  is  that  she  is 
burthened  with  a  considerable  public  debt,  and  inundated  with 
^signats  which  have  no  representative  vdue.  This  expenme 
engine  of  aggression  caimot,  therefore,  be  supported  in  any  pro-* 
tracted  contest,  at  her  own  proper  cost,  without  adding  to  the 
public  burthens  by  new  loans ;  a  circumstance  whidi  must  prove 
her  to  be  much  less  formidable  than  it  is  either  her  desire  or  her 
interest  should  be  discovered.  Her  plans  of  conquest  are  of  a 
gigantic  extent ;  not.  only  Asia  but  portions  of  Europe  are  included 
in  them ; — all  she  requires  is  money : — better  her  resources ;  iih 
crease  her  revenue,  and  she  will  be  seen  instantly  iip  motion,  under 
circumstances  far  more  formidable  to  the  liberties  and  indepen-^ 
dence  of  nations  than  she  has  ever  yet  had  at  her  command..  / 
.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  her  means  have  been  greatly 
overrated ;  a  delusion  which  she  herself  originated  for  the  purpose 
of  inspiring  terror.  This  fallacy  has  been  propagated  by  nume-' 
rous  writers  in  her  interest,  and  has  been,  perhaps,  the  cause  of 
many  cessions  both  of  territory  and  privileges  in  her  favor ;  but 
!Nrhen  calmly  considered  the  phantom  will  speedily  vanish  beforct 
the  scnitiny  of  rigid  investigation.  Place  Russia  in  a  contest^ 
single  handed,  and  dependant  on  her  own  resources  alone,  for 
support,  and  the  end  of  two  campaigns  would  find  her  treasury 
without  a  single  rouble  left  to  pay  her  army.  With  this  over^ 
whelming  mibtary  force,  posted  at  various  parts  on  her  frontierv^ 
which  serve  as  so  many  indices  to  the  points  against  which  her 
lutijre  aggressions  will  be  directed,  and  a  restless  diplomacy  whicK 
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luiolVB  how  to  be  huidblo  or  bsolenl  aa  may  best  suit  th^  occ«*«  - 
siooy  her  position  strikes  terror  into  her  enemies,  and  commands 
from  her  friends  a  degree  of  respeet  almost  approaching:  to  fear« 
3ut  the  time  approaches  when  Russia,  with  augmented  resources,, 
will  be  really  enabled  to  execute  those  vast  schemes  of  aggran<^ 
disement  that  she  has  so  long  contemplated ;  when  the  states  of 
Kurope  must  shake  off  the  apathy  with  which  they  have  been  so 
Icog  accustomed  to  view  her  gigantic  strides  to  universal  influence 
and  power ;  or  they  will  find  themselves  blotted  out  of  the  map  of 
£lurope,  and  their  dominions  overrun  by  hordes  of  barbarians  from 
the  North.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  more  degrading  ta 
a  great  nation  than  the  confession  of  A^.  de  Villele,  that  France 
was  goaded  into  the  unjust  war  against  Spabi.  in  order  to  avoid  ^ 
a  visit  from  th^  armed  barbarians  of  Russia*  What  a  reflection  ' 
for  the.  states  of  Eiirope;  that  this  France,  once  so  great,  sa 
powerful,  should  be  now  so  degraded,  so  bumble,  so  fiallen  as  to 
lie  obliged  to  lick  the  band  which  insultingly  forces  her  to  commil 
«a  act  of  iniustice  t^  In  making  these  remarks  on  the  policy  an4 
conduct  of  Russia,  it  is  not  intended  to  attach  blaipe  to  her  sa 
much  at  to  reprobate  the  course  pursued  by  those  states  who  have 
fiiffered  themselves  to  be  cajoled  and  wheedled,  by  her  crafty  re^ 
presentations,  into  becoming  the  victims  of  theur  own  baseness  and 
treachery*  Her  object  is,  and  always  has  been,  sincQ  she  first 
acted  a  part  in  European  politics,  under  Peter  the  Great>  exten** 
8ioa;and  aggrandisement  of  territory ;  and  this  object  she  continuea 
to  pursue  at  the  expense  of  both  friends,  and  enemies.  She  seixea 
on  the  jealousy,  the  envy  and  the  hatred  of  states  towards,  each 
other,  and  by  uniting  herself  first  with  one  an(^  then  with  tbeother^ 
eventually  ruins  or  subjugates  them  all*  These  are  some  of  th^ 
ineans  through  which  Russia  haa  attained  to  her  present  pre<^mi« 
pent  power  over  Europe ;  but  it  is  time  to  speak  of  her  futuro 
Asiatic  policy,  and  the  extent  of  its  views.. 
.  When  the  emperor  Paul  seceded  from  the  alliance  9gMn9t  Buo^ 
paparte,  he  immediately  joined  that  usurper^  and  became  the  impla«» 
arable  enemy  of  EngliMid*  He  entered  into  all  his  .views  of  con^ 
quest,  and  became  a  willing  and  ready  instrument  for  their  further-i 
apce  and  success*  jAmong  other  means  of  injury  to  this  country^ 
it  was  proposed  by  Buonaparte  to  make  a  descent  upon  our  Efist 
Indian  possessions,  which  was  acceded  to  by  the  Russian  Emperor^, 
A  plan  was  laid ;  the  probability  of  its  success  was  discussed  an<t 
concluded;  and  the  ^uota  of  troops  which  each  potentate  was  to 
furnish  for  the  enterprise  was  actually  setded.  This  was  an  ill  return 
on  the  part  of  Russia  for  those  numerous  benefits  which  an  old  apd 
valuable  ally  hi|d  conferred  upon  her.  The  death  of  Paul,  however, 
frustrated  thi^  scheme  of  rapine,  and  the  present  sovereign  chaoged 
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the  poTidf  0f  thb  state  on  his  accession  to  the  tbrbne,  Mid  alliedl 
hhns^r  with  England.  But^  after  the  peaee  of  Tilsit^  Atexedde^ 
joined  Buonaparte^  and  lent  a  willing  ear  to  ril  his  pr6jec«B  of 
repine.  Their  interviews  became  frequent ;  and  among  other 
points  discussed  betvTeen  them,  was  the  conquest  of  th«  British 
settlements  in  India..  To  this  subject  Alexander  listened  with 
greedrnessy  and  absented  to  the  practicability  of  the  undertaking  ; 
but  why  the  attempt  was  ne^er  made,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
explain.'  Perhaps  he  had  not  sufficietit  confideiKe  in  his  coadjutor^ 
from  whose  character  he  knew  tiiat^  should  the  enterprise  sticce^^ 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  spoils  would  have  fallen  to  his  shai«  \ 
and  so  reserved  the  attempt  to  be  made  under  more  promising 
circumstances  and.  in  better  company.  However^  it  is  very  certain 
that  K'ttssia  is  extremely  envious  of  our  easteni  ^pire ;  and  its 
conquest,  as  M.  Say  has  recently  asserted,  has  occupied  the  ca- 
binet of  St.  Petersburg  twenty  times.  If  he  had  added  that  most 
6f  these  deliberations  have  been  made  during  tlie  time  of  tirofonflii 
peccewiifa  this  country^  the  assertion  would  have  been  incapable 
of  refutation. 

'  It  is  eafty  enough  to  devise  plans,  but  it  is  not  always  se 
easy/to  execute  theni;  yet  in  this  instance  it  must  be  allow^ed 
that  Russia,  from  her  geographical  position,  iias  advantages  which 
are  not  possessed  by  any  other  European  power ; — it  is  her  vicimlge^ 
viewed  in  (l^'onjunctton  with  the  national  character  of  the  Persians, 
that  would  constitute  her  a  more  powerful  opponent  than  the  rest, 
intase  of  actual  hostilities.  In  an  attempt  upon  India,  Russia- must 
have  a  passage  through  Persia  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  foi*  an  over*- 
land  expedition  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  quixotic  and  im- 
practicaUe :  the  only  point  therefore  to  be  considered  is,  whether 
she  would  be  able  to  gain  the  requisite  passage  for  her  army  I 
Ther^  are  two  ways  of  accomplishing  this  end ;  either  to  obtain 
permission  from  the  Shah  for  It  free  passage  of  her  troops  throngh 
his  territory  ;  or,  in  the  event  of  £(  refusal,  to  assume  a  hostile  cha- 
racter^ and  take,  by  force,  that  which  was  denied  to  friendly  en^ 
treaty.  But  I  wish  here  to  be  understood  not  as  asserting  the  fall 
of  India,  should  this  passage  be  obtained;  but  merely  as  stating 
that  subh  a  passage  is  indispensably  necessary,  in  order  to  enable 
her  to  make  the  attempt.  No :  precarious  as  it  is,  and  notwith-> 
standing  all  the  alarming  representations  of  instability,  and  gloomy 
forebodings  of  destruction,  which  have  for  some  time  ^ast  issued 
froni  various  quarters,  I  hold  the  British  eiApire  in  India  to  b^ 
erected  on  a  basis  too  firm  and  solid  to  be  so  easily  shaken  to  its 
foundation,  and  hurled  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  a  conqueror. 

Suspicion  of  further  hostile  views  upon  the  empire;  the  hatred, 
the  disgust,  and,  ab<yve  all,  theliQar  entertained  of  the  Russians; 
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added  tolhediffiCiilly  Which  'might  anse  of  ei^Hiiig  these  utniMi* 
t^omci  gtieiBts^  shoold  the  fiiiliire  of  their  enterprise  oblige  them  tb 
repast  through  his  domioiotis,  would  form  powerful  tnojtives  in  thtf 
tnind  of  Ihe  Shah  to  withhold  the  perthissioii  reqiired,  and  woald 
certainly  determifie  him  to  refuse  it^  were  it  not  for  the  knowii 
avarice  of  the  Persian  character,  a  vice  which  wooid  doubtless 
be  ttimed  by  Russia  to  bet-  own  advantage.  If  she  appear  whh 
solemn  promises,  backed  by. a  weighty  bag  of  gold;  if  the  conleat 
in  the  mind  of  the  Siiah  be  between  avarice  and  fear,  it  wiU  be  ad^ 
minted  by  ail  thos^  who  understand  the  Persian  character,  and 
partictilarly  that  of  the  present  monarch,  that  it  is  probable  tiMf 
former  passion  would  gain  the  ascendency.  .  i 

*  On  the' contrary,  should  the  Shah  pursue  a  different  course  o€ 
action  to  that  just  now  surmised,  by  the  refusal  of  a  free  passage  fbf 
the  troops  of  Russia  through  hid  empire,  and  existing  circaiiK 
statices  be  such  as  to  afford  her  a  reasonable  ground  of  hope  fov 
the  success  of  her  enterprise/or  what  she  may  deem  a  reasonable 
ground,  scaiicely  a  dmibt  can  be  entertained  but  she  would  endear 
vor  to  force  the  passage  denied  to  her,  rather  than  lose  an  a^ 
sumed  favorable  moment  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  long^ 
cherished  object;  The  consequences  of  such  a  measure  would  .be 
fatsA  in  die  extreme  to  Persia,  for  she  would  be  stripped  of  somd 
of  her  finest  remaining  provihces,  if  not  completely  annibiiated  m 
an  independent  power.  The  Persians,  as  gasconading  and  cowafdlj^ 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Xerxes,  would  be  scattered  like  chaff 
before  the  wind,  by  the  steady  and  well  disciplined  troops  of  A&p 
Antagonist;  while  on  his  part  the  event  would  never  even  assume  a 
doubtful  character. 

It  imist  be  remembered  that  these  remarks  apply  to  the  preset 
State  of  the  military  force  of  Persia.  I  know  that  in  any  future 
war  much  expectation  has  been  created  by  that  portion  of  it  which 
has  been  disciplined  after  the  European  method,  as  well  aa  oq  th« 
talents  of  Prince  Abbas  its  commander ;  and  although  it  would 
prove  a  highly  gratifying  circumstance  to  find  it  making  a  nob1« 
and  vigorous  stand  before  its  enemies,  in  defence  of  the  country; 
still  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  composed  t4r 
troops,  as  yet,  whoHy  untried  in  the  field,  except  in  the  case  ci 
a  few  uninlportant  skirmishes.  In  die  event  of  extreme  danger 
the  irregular  troops,  composed  of  the  erratic  tribes,  wonfd  pro^ 
bably  be  found.  Under  the  existing  state  of  the  country  and  the 
population,  to  be  the  surest  bulwarks  of  defence.  These  ob« 
servations  are  not  made  under  the  apprehension  of  Russia  making 
any  immediate  attempt  upon  our  Easft  India  settlements,  but 
merely  to  show  the  importance  of  Persia  to  her  in  the  event  of 
such  an  undertaking,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  latter  to  oier  imy 
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*Sectuai  resistance  ta  her  should  she  feel  disposed  lo  do  to« 
Strengthen  Persia  and  make  her  capable  of  opposing  a  ftussiaq 
force,  and  yoU  place  a  barrier  between  Russia  and  India,  which 
Koiild  render  her  as  little  to  be  dreaded  as  any  other  European 
|>ower»  This,  should  form  one  of  the  chief  points  in  our  Asiatic 
p^icy :  it  has  hitherto  .been  grossly  neglected  by  the  British  cabi<« 
net,  while  that  of  St.  Petersburg  has  been.indefat^;able  in  pro- 
fDoUng  the  interests  of  Russia  in  that  quarter^  where  it  has  managed 
t(>  gain  a  fearful  ascendency* 

i   There  is  great  probability  in  the  supposition  that  Russia  will 
pursue  her  former  line  of  policy,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
extension  of  her  frontiers.    Vast  and  extensive  aa  are  the  do-^ 
minions  of  the  Russian  autocrat,  no  distant  settlements  or  colonies, 
divided  from  the  ancient  hereditary  dominions  by  the  sea  or  the  ter^ 
-xitQEies  of  other  .powers,  form  any  portion  of  it ;  and  it  is  to  the  cir^ 
^umstance  of  its  unity,  more  than*  to  the  nature  of  its  government, 
that  it  has  been  so  long  held  together*     A  close  vicinage  to  this 
power  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  evil  that  can  happen  to  a  state;  it 
IS  like  living  next,  door  to  a  robber,  who  is  continually  quarrelling 
with  you,  and  making  inroads  upon  your  property.    Those  wha 
«i£pect  that  Russia  will  ever  make  one  mighty  and  formidable  uU 
lack  on  the  Persian  empire  with  a  view  to  its  subjugation,  ^iU 
moat  Ukety  find  themselves  disappointed  in  their  conjecture.    The 
method  she  will  pursue,  as  the  one  most  likely  to  succeed,  wil^ 
consist  in  the  gradual  dismemberment  of  the  state,  by  the  seizure 
of  portions  of  it,  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  favor 
her.  designs.     Some    recent   occurrences    would   lead  one    to 
apprehend    that,   ere    long,    operations    of  importance  may  be 
looked  for  in  this  quarter ;  the  rpcent  Visit  of  the  emperor  to  that 
part  of  his  dominions  bordering  on  Persia;  his  courteousness 
to  the  khans  of  some  of  the  tribes ;  ^  the  reinforcement  of  the 
Georgian  army,  which  before  consisted  of  6o,000  men,  and  tliQ 
,  recent  niovements  which  it  has  made,  are  so  many  warnings  to  the 
adjacent  provinces  of  Persia  to  stand  prepared  for  their  fate,  which 
wiU  be  jinnexation  to  the  Russian  empire.    It  is  probable  that  the 
iiext  object  of  Russia  will  be  the  conquest  of  Erivan,  Ghilan,  and 
Maeanderan,  as  the  two  latter  would  give  her  the  entire  command 
of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  an  acquisition  long  de- 
sired by  her.    These  provinces  are  in  the  government  of  Abbas 
Mirza,  a  liberal  and  enlightened  prince,  under  whose  management 
they  have  been  cultivated  and  greatly  improved,  and  it .  becomes 
the  duty  of  all  those  interested  on  this  subject  to  endeavor  to  preserve 
to  him  the  benefit  of  his  valuable  exertions,  as  well  as  to  prevent  his 
rapacious  antagpnitt  from  adding  so  largely  to  his  means  pf  public; 
annoyance.    &>ince  the  arrival  of  General  Guilleminot  at  Constan* 
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tinoj^  m  WB^shseaAat  tnm  Frtncey  several  diplomali^  iig^iits 
Iwve  been,  despatched  kij  lam  to  various  countnea  of  the  ISaaU 
Her  relations  nidi  eaatiem  states  are  so  few,  that  it  ia  na  easy 
matter  to  4i|toowr  any  beneficial  object  these  persons  can  have  V^ 
accompliah.  Buonaparte  sent  French  officers  into  Persia  la 
dtt^pBee  her  troops  after  the  European  manner,  .and  to  take 
mflitary  surveys  and  plans  of  the  country,  with  a  view  of  injuriog 
our  eastern  possessions ;  but  it  cannot  be  sqpposed  that  the  pre* 
aent  government  of  France  can  entertain,  for  a  moment,  a  subject  aa 
ridicnieiia  and  untenable.  As  to  commercial  objects,  to  ^whicb  I 
have  heard  these  expeditions  attriUited,  there  appears  as  little 
ground  for  the  conclusion,  as  that  of  meditated  hostility^  Freacl» 
never  could  succeed  in  establishing  a  commercial  intercourse,  with 
Persia  when  she  had  extensive  empire  iu  the  East ;  nor  does  .a 
smgle  treaty,  I  believe,  exist  between  the  two  countries:  her  fa-» 
ciliti^s  are  now  reduced  to  nonentity,  and  she  is  not  Ukely  to 
lacfaieve  that  with  diminished  means  which  she  was  unable  to  carry 
during,  the  plenitude  of  her  eastern  reign.  She  is  now,  however^ 
already  actively,  engaged  in  drilling  the  Persian  soldiery^  and  usii^ 
all  the  artifices  in  her  power  to  gaiu  an  influence  at  the  courl  of 
Tefaerao.  For  what  end  then  is  this  influence  to  be  usedi  Let 
the  events  whkh  have  arisen  in  the  Birman  empire,  into  whicb 
some  of  these  agents  have  penetrated,  answer  the  question*  The 
real  object  of  France,  in.  this  diplomatic  inundation,  is  mischief 
for  its  own  sake  ;  a  desire  to  be  active  to  the  injury  or  perplexity 
of  others^  though  she  gain  no  advantages  by  such  conduct  hersdf, 
Ever  elated  widi  ideas  of  her  own  greatness  and  iqiportance,  she 
thinks  it  necessary  to  play  a  part  in  the  transactions, of  nations  att 
over  the  world,  under  the  false  impression  that,  by  so  doing,  she  ob- 
tains eclat,  and  national  respect.  But  although  she  may  have  sue-* 
ceeded  in  harassing  our  eastern  government  in  the  a&ir  of  the 
Burmese  war;  and  although  that  contest  has  been  prosecuted  wilb 
shameful  lukewarmnessj  yet  the  perplexity  will  prove  but  tempos 
raiji  and  the  termination  1  doubt  not  will  be>such  as  becomes  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  a  great  nation*  Let  all  chance  of  future 
intrigues  against  our  Indian  possessions,  from  this  quarter,  be  reiH 
dered  nugatory,  by  the  reduction  of  the  Burmese  under  Britisb 
subjection  ;  the  intrigues  of  our  enemies  will  then  have  rendered 
us  an  essential  service,  by  increasing  the  stability  of  our  ppwer«. 
^  Jn  improving  the  state  of  the  military  force  of  Persia  France 
confers  a  real  benefit  on  that  country,  by  increasing  its  means  of 
self-defence ;  for  every  advantage  which  tends  fo  that  end  is  aa 
additional  bulwark  raised  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  Russia^ 
to  whom  all  interference  of  this  description  must  be  extremely 
displeasing^    The  French  Bourbons  wpuld  do  well  tp  proceed  ia 
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itwh  andeitdttiij^^with  caution ;  the  present  empeibrtf-Riuna  ii 
no  Meiid  to  tbteir  dynnstj.  From  her  machinations  in  Caubiii  wo 
llavt  ttOthiihg  to  fear ;  that  court  is  too  sensible,  of  its  cirri  interests 
and  otujiower  to  be  drawn  into  enmity  with  os  by  a  state  ^ich 
€6uld  afford' neither  protection  nor  snpport  in  the  time,  ef  danger 
•lid'adversity.  As  France^  therefore,  has  the  power  to  perplex  and 
distract  our  eastern  policy,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  watch  her  with 
jeriousy'aud  attention  ^  to  benetrate  her  designs,  and  by  speedy 
eounteractioil  render  harmless  those  events  (net  the  origin'  x>f 
4htch  we  have  no  control. 

'  To  the'  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry  great  censure  attached 
lor  his  neglect  of  bur  Astern  policy.  On  the  accession  of  his  sue* 
lessor  to  office  considerable  expectation  la^as  created  that  thislong-^ 
disregardied^  but  important  subject,  would  engage  the  immediate  ^u 
teiition  of  government;  but  as  yet  how  little  has  been  done  to  for« 
wkrd  o«r  interests  or  strengthen  our  power  in  that  distant  region ! 
!6y  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814^  all  that  could  be  desired  was 
achietred  for  the  safety  of  our  eastern  possessions ;  and,  conscious 
of  the  security  and  advantages  it  has  gained  for  a  free  and  nn- 
ikiolested  maritime  communication  with  Hindostan^for  the  future, 
government  appeal^  to  be  satisfied  with  the  safeguards  wfaicb  this 
treaty  entires,  and  either  to  neglect  or  overlook  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  our  power  and  our  influence  on  the  continent  of  Asia 
kself*  i  shall,  peibaps,  be  asked,  does  the  position  of  any  Asiatic 
state  command  our  attention  to  these  objects'?  I  reply  ;  It  does  i 
the  position  of  the  greatest ;  the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  am- 
bitions of  all  Asiatic  states,  Russia,  requires  the  unremitting  at* 
lentioA  t>f  the  Britieh  cabinet. 

-  The  zealous  friends  and  partisans  of  this  power  will  feel  dis*- 
Incased,  nay>  they  may  probably  treat  with  ridicule,  my  assertions 
of  meditated  aggression  on  her  part;  they  will  assert  that  the  in« 
lenfions,  just  before  attributed  to  her,  are  exaggerated;  or  perhaps 
that  they  are  wholly  without  foundation.  They  rely  on  her  as- 
aurances  of  friendship ;  on  our  ancient  Alliance  with  her,  and  ort 
Cbe  great  benefit  Wliich  she  derives  from  it.  The  commerce  with 
l^ngTand,  say  they,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  her;  the  revenue 
arising  from  it  is  too  great  to  permit  her  becoming  our  enemy. 
Let  us  examine  the  validity  of  this  argument,  at  least  (h6  latter  por- 
tion of  it,  which,  being  founded  on  self-interest,  is  the  only  part 
which  requires  particular  notice.  I  allow  the  advantages  she  de- 
rives from  her  commercial  intercourse  with  us  to  their  utmost  ex- 
lent,  as  well  as  that  her  true  policy  should  be  to  cement  more 
closely  the  friendship  that  has  so  long  existed  between  the  two 
countries ;  but  we  must  remember  that  Russia  has  imbibed  the 
prevalent,  ibough  false,  notions  respecting  the  boundless  value  of 
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Brhisb  India,  to  a  greater  extent  tbati  any  other  power;  tiuitf  iti 
possesaibn  baa  tor  a  considerabie  space  of  time  formed  a  primary 
object^  and  tbat  she  has  even  deliberated  on  the  probability  of  de^ 
pnving  us  of  it.  Now  suppose  that  Russia,  vie  wing,  as  she  i# 
known  to  do,  our  settlements  in  India  as  the  great  cause  of  our 
wealth  and  posperity,  should  conclude  tbat  her  advantages  would  be 
more  increased  by  their  possession,  than  by  the  retention  of  Britisil 
cofluaerce  and  British  friendship,  what  then  becomes  of  this  arga^ 
nient  founded  on  se1f*interest  i  The  aoswer  is  obvious.  As  for 
friendship  or  antiquity  of  alliance,  they  are  points  of  less  weight 
than  a  feather,  in  afiairs  of  this  nature ;  nations  are  friendf  aMl 
allies  just  so  long  as  they  derive  benefit  from  their  mutual  connex^ 
ion;  self-interest  is  U>e  object  of  each  ;  and  should  time  or  other 
circuanstances  cause  this  object  to  cease,  or  should  one  of  greater 
appstrent  benefit  present  itself,  though  its  attainment  be  at  the  cost 
of  one  of  the  allies,  the  friendship  would  disappear  along  with  tfa^ 
benefit  in  the  first  case,  the  friend  and  ally  would  be  cooly  aacti.^ 
ficed  in  the  other. 

Greedy  of  empire ;  envious  of  our  eastern  ascendancy,  bttt  sen-^. 
aible  of  the  difficulty  which  exists  to  effect  any  6penition  to/ouf 
disadvantage,  while  Persia  remains  entire  and  independent  between 
her  and  India,  ^  has  adopted  a  system  of  policy  towards  th^ 
former  power  which  must  eventually  ensure  her  overtbro^i^.  It  k 
to  Persia  then,  that  the  ^-eal  interests  of  England  direct  Hei^  atlenr 
ticHi.  Here  is  the  only  unguarded  point  in  our  system  ;  and  though 
danger,  from  this  side,  be  a  remote  apprehension,  still,  having  al- 
ready achieved  so  much  for  our  Asiatic  security,  I  would  not  have 
one  approach  left  unprotected;  while  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
fortify  it  and  render  it  impregnable.  To  strengthen  this  kingdomn; 
to  preserve  its  integrity ;  to  promote  its  welfare  and  civilisation^ 
are  objects  of  paramount  importance  to  the  British  cabinet ;  who 
should  regard  her  as  the  Poland  of  the  East ;  the  barrier  to  Rus^ 
sian  aggrandisement^  and  Russian  ambition  in  Asia ;  as  »  point 
of  transcendant  importance  in  our  commercial  end  political  viewi 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Our  relations  with  Persia  have  berefi 
few  and  unimportant ;  those  of  Russia  have  been  increasing  both 
in  frequency  and  magnitude ;  our  settlements  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
hare  been  nearly  ^abandoned ;  while  Russia  has  opened  new  nlarts 
for  the  encouragement  of  eastern  commerce.  s 

It  appearsamoch  wiser  course  of  policy,  as  well  as  more  consonant 
to  the  best  interests  of  a  great  commercial  nation,  like  England,  Id 
push  her  trade  all  over  Persia ;  to  revive  her  settlements  on  the  Per-^ 
sian  Gulf;  from  whence  that  oountry  might  be  supplied  with  inait| 
of  those  articles  of  European  manufacture  (most  of  them  British) 
wh«ch  arenow  fttnii3hed  by  Russiay  and  on  terms  so  greatly  redticed^ 
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thatcdmpelitioii  with  us  must  be  rendered  hopeless.  I  im  con*- 
irinced  that  she  must  from  her  immediate  vicinity  enjoy  the  trade 
o£  the  north  of  Persia  ;  but  it  is  in  our  power  to  supply  the  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  or  at  Jeast  to  divide  a  very  large  proportioii 
of  the  supply  with  ber» 

With  the  exception  of  the  endbassy  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley^-and  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Morier,  who  were  accredited  by  the  court  of 
St*  James's  direct;  all  intercourse  with  Persia  has  been  transacted 
by  the. East  India  Company,  whose  views  being  chiefly  conraier*' 
cial,.  has  almost  entirely  neglected  to  attempt  the .  acquisition 
of  a  political  ascendency  in  that  important  country..  But  Iai& 
is  a  stake  toa  valuaible  to  be  played  thus  listieiBily  sway  ;  her 
Oiilitary  .force  should  be  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  should 
fender  all  hopes  of  conquest  chimerical ;  she  should  be  guarded 
i>y  every  aDeai»^  of  internal  strength  which  we  can  devise,  and  ex« 
tanatly  by  tbe  skill  of  a  firm,  dignified  and-  resolute  diplomacy* 
The  advantages  of  a  resident  ambassador  from  our  government .  td 
the  court  of  Teheran  direct  would  be  incalculable*  By  a  ju^ 
dicious  management  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Persians,  I  feel  satis- 
fied, that  he  might  effect  considerable  amelioration  in  tbe  condition 
of  the  people,'  by  inducing  the  Shah  to  introduce  many  institutions 
to  which  he  is  now  a  stranger,  but  which  he  would  readily  adopt  if  it 
were  proved  they  would  be  advantageous  to  him^  Some  dormant 
points  and  offices  in  their  law  might  also  be  revived  with  consider** 
able  advantage  to  the  subject,  and  increase  of  his  personal  security; 
The  ambitious  designs  of  Russia,  who  always  employs  mea  of 
great  lalent  at  this  court,  and  the  mischievous  policy  of  France^ 
might  be  hourly  watched,  and  often  immediately  counteracted. 
Besides,  with  a  resident  minister  to  protect  the  merchants  in  all  cases 
of  injustice,  a  coufidence  would  be  raised  that  might  determine  many 
persons  to  found  establishments  in  the  principal  cities,  which,  if 
conducted  with  fairness,  would  impress  the  people  with  favorable 
ideas  of  us ;  and  the  commerce  thus  introduced  would,  by  a  judi'^ 
cious^management  and  direction,  rform  a  valuable  addition  to  pur 
ibiatic  trade.  Numerous  opportunities  would  continually  arise 
which  an  active  and  intelligent  diplomatist  might  seize  to  forward 
pur  commerce  and  strengthen  our  political  interests  in  that  king^ 
4om;i  as  well  as  to  promote  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  its 
population,  the  two  main  objects  of  bis  mission.  i 

,  Some  pers6ns  will  object  that  such  an  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  Persia,  as  that  here  proposed,  would  be  injudicious,  and  likely 
to  raise  jealousy  concerning  our  real  views ;,  while  odiers  will  i^s-* 
eert  the  impossibility  of  battering  down  a  wall  of  prejudices  as 
liard  aa  adamant,  which  must  be  done  before  it  could  be  accom*^ 
plbbed  I  ia  fact  that  the  Persians  are  an  impracticable  peo|rf«^ 
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Thes^  opinions  are  supported  by  grea^  and  highly  respected  nWMi 
from  whom  I  dissent  witli  the  utmost  deference ;  but  having-  ^it0 
studied  thetrbaracter  and  history  of  the  Persians^  I  feel  no  MMlli^ 
tion  in  saying  that  there  b  a  key  which  will  unlock  t^e  flMHSfinfie^o* 
rate  prgudices  of  this  people,  and  which^  applied  widi  jadgOMMi^ 
^vould  open  to  us  manifold  benefits.  Besides,  wbere  mi#  {Himl 
has  been  ceded^  it  is  neither  chimerical  nor  mwwwonaMt  to^  tx« 
pect  that  time  and  prudence  may  gain  otbeti ;  water  bjr  continuat 
dropping  will  wear  away  marble«  The  ilitroductteif  of  Europeaii 
discipline  among  the  troops  augurs  well;  the  iMtvantages  of  ifao 
measure  were  properly  explain^  to  die  Slmb^-and  this,  prejudicea 
of  the  £ast  vanished  before  the  superior  customs  of  Europe.  Whertf 
li  sovereign  admits  a  change  injio  important  a  branch  of  govem«& 
ment  as  that  which  appertmia  to.  die  defence  of  his  kingdom,  tbercr 
is  no  just  ground  for  holding  him  an  impracticable  many  when 
«tber  benefits  shall  be  fully  la^  before  him.  ^    ' 

' '  Our  atnbassadofs  appear  to  have  taken  little  trouble  of  thiir^ 
aort ;  their  only  attempts  at  the  introduction  of  improvements  have 
conmted  in  (h^o^tng  out  a  few  hints,  which  their  delicacy  pr^ 
vented  them  from  fdHowing  up  or  renewing,  leaving  it  to  the  mind 
of  the  IShah  to  aeixe  and  comprehend  the  nature,  operadops.  and 
effectof  institutions  of  which  he  never  before  had  heard;  whereaitf 
tepresetitatioits,  clearly  and  simply  explained,  wouh)- have  ttiadsr 
them  available  to  his  comprehension,  and  would  have  -probaUj^ 
insured  their  adoption.  Another  strong  inducement  to  aUentnta 
of  thia  nature  is  the  character  of  Prince  Abbas,  in  whom  the -pre- 
jucfoes  of  his  country  are  by  no  means  deeply  itioCed ;  well  disi* 
IKMied,  and  very '  anxious  for  the  establishment  of  any  measures 
that  would  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  -kingdom,  he  tttitt 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  have  imcontrouled  powser  to  effect 
the  beneffcial  changes  which  his  prudence  and  his  judgment  dio* 
tate.  To  him  therefore  we  may  look  with  confidence  as  a  zea<^ 
lous  seconder  of  our  views.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  persons 
who  have  studied  the  political  state  of  Persia,  that  this  pnnc6 
will  not  eventually  succeed  to  the  throne,  but  will  be  supplanted 
by  his  brother  Mahomed,  a  prince  of  a  haughty,  cruel  and  tiirbu«» 
lent  disposition ;  inimical  to  changes  and  improvements  of  all  aorts> 
and  strongly -bigotted  to  every  thing  Asiatic.  He  has  alwaya 
opposed  the  introduction  of  £uropean  tactics  into  the  army;  he 
desjnses  the  soldiers  thus  disciplined,  and  courts  the  irregidar 
troops,  on  whom  he  intends  to  rely  for  the  success  of  faia  schemo 
of  usurpation.  ^  Should  victory  declare  in  his  favor,  the  circoai»« 
stance  will  form  an  evil  of  the  utmost  magnitude  to  Persia,  and 
one  of  equal  moment  to  all  Asia,  particularly  should  JRussia  W 
suffered  to  acconoplish  her  desigq^  against  Turkey.,  In  the  future 
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IMwt  of  EuMia  upm  die  jOttramoi  ftUle  additipiial  moftivea  pre^ 
Mat  th^iwelves  for  the  immediate  despatch  of  ao  ambaMadur  firo^i 
tlua  cbuBlry  (o  Persia^  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  former  power ; 
to  fMTOlect  our  own  iotereata,  and  to  support  the  party  of  Abba* 
tiinu,  abouM;  circumstances  render  assistance  neicessarj,  Bj  the 
wpulsion  of  the  Turks  into  Asia,.  Russia  would  gain  sujch  an 
laHnease  increaee  of  poweif  as  would  completely  destroy  the  equi* 
Ubf ium  between  the  diflfereut  states  of  Europe ;  nor  would  this 
be  the  only  advantage  acquired  by  her,  for  the  Turks  being  then 
entirely  an  AsiaUc  power,  and  having  no  relations  with  Europe 
whatever,  would  be  goaded  into  a  war  against  Persia,  between  which 
Mttioo  and  the  Turks  a  long  settled  hatred,  founded  in  the  most  in^ 
veteratf  of  all  pr^udices,  a  difference  in  religious  <^nion,  continues 
lo  esbt*  Russia  will  make  continual  use  of  this  national  haired  to 
keep  the  aubfects  of  it  in  almost  perpetual  hostilities  with  each 
other;  when  by  allying  herself  to  whichever  side  best  suits  her  views^ 
aba  will  causes  tte  opposite  party  to  be  vanquished,  while  at 
the  same  time  she  will  not  neglect,  on  the  signing  of  a  treaty  of 
peace,  to  weaken  her  ally  by  exorbitant  demands  fqr  her  friendship 
and  auppofft.  This  will  sow  the  seeds  of  a  new  war,  in  which  she 
wiU  ally  herself  to  the  opposite  party,  and  }u  the  end  obtain  from 
her  the  same  extravagant  concessions,  thus  playing  the  one  off 
agpauHt  the  <Hher,  till  she  eventually  reduces  them  tK>th  under  her 
•wftt  power.  How  neceseary  is  it  then  to  check  this  aggrandising 
apirtt  of  the  Russian  policy ;  how  essential  to  put  a  final  stop  to 
it, 'by  a  bold  and  deternmed  resistance.  Are  the  powers  q( 
Eovope  afraid  of^iussia  i  do  they  believe  with  De  Pradt,  that  she 
is  unattackable  amtdst  her  eternal  frosts  and  snows  i  or  can  they 
even  atill  ihbk  that  she  has  any  other  means  of  accomplishing  her 
gigantic  schemes  than  are  afforded  by  her  own  bullying,  de-« 
termioed,  and  threatening  attitudej  and  their  crouching  fearfidnesa 
and  imbecility  ? 

Surely  Great  Britain,  so  deeply,  interested  in  the  integrity  of 
the  Persian  moiiarchy,  will  use  ti^e  most  resolute  and  determined 
aacnns  to  prevent  its  dismemberment;  and  as  to  Turkey,  it  is  a 

Cof  the  highest  |K>Utical  importance  to  £ur6pe  generally,  that 
ia  obtain  not  a  single  additional  province  out  of  that  empire; 
andjrather  than  she  should  do  so>  the  Eiuropean  powers  woidd  be 
MIy  justified,  as  a  measure  of  self-preservation,  to  carry  the  same 
ephnt  of  aggression^  which  she  exercises  upon  the  territories  of 
bier  »^libors  to  her  own  doof,  and  prove^  by  actual  experiment^ 
how  far  the  valor  of  ber  troops  and  the  strength,  of  her  treasury^ 
aae  capable  of  supporting  the  haughtiness,  the  iasoknce,the  iojustico 
asul  tfa«  hypocrisy  with  which  she  continues  to  treat  the  independenoet 
ef  nations  and  the  political  liberty  of  the  human  race* 
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Sir, 

As  I  perceive  by  the  papers  that  the  subject  of  the  Press  in  India 
is  to  undergo  another  discussion  at  the  India-House  at  an  early  day^ 
I  am  desirous  of  following  up,  without  loss  of  time,  the  observa- 
tions I  bad  the  honor  to  address  to  you  in  my  former  letter,  by 
making  the  application  of  the  arguments  therein  stated,  and  offering 
some  Ulustr^tions  on  t}ie  gfejit  value  of  a  Free  Pr^ss,  its  it  r^g^rds 
the  good  government  and  happiness  of  the  natives  of  India, 

SECTION  UL'-Safeti/  of  the  Press  in  India,  as  it  regards  the 
permanence  of  our  empire. 

53.  The  conclusion  being  obtained  that  the  exercise  of  scrutiny 
jand  indirect  control  oyer  the  Indian  governments  by  the  press  ind 
public  of  England  onty  \^ouId  be  withbut  fiFi^cACV,  although  safe 
Jbr  a  timej  till  misrule  should  ripen,  and  the  proscribed  races  feel 
their  growing  strength,-«^let  us  .proceed  to  inquire  whether  free 
discussion  through  the  press  in  iNPiik  would  be  safe  and  EFf  i« 
CACiqyf  fpr  tl^  ^estred  p^rppse  of  inihienciag  llie  gover^m^t  to 
pursue  good  and  avoid  evil* 

54*.  The  ablest  philcv^ophers,  and  best  writers  on  legislation  and 
historical  politics,  are  agreed  that  there  is  never  any  strong  ten? 
dency  among  the  governed  of  mankind  to  rise  against  their  go- 
iremors  \  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  disposition  to  bear  misrule  long 
beyond  the  pakit  When  resistance  to  oppression  woukl  be  justi- 
fiable  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  loan^  sU  tea^t,  of  aU  men,  except  those 
concerned  in  the  oppressions  resisted.  Revolt  b  hazardous  in  its 
issue,-— destructive  to  person  and  property  during  its  progress, 
even  should  it  succeed,  but  still  more- should  it  not;— -it  is  further 
aggravativc  of  the  evils  resi$ted  if  it  fail.    Men  will  bear  y&cf 
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much  before  they  become  all  of  one  mind  to  «  rise  and  be  doing ;" 
and  it  is  only  when  they  are  almost  all  of  one  way  of  thinking  that 
rebellion  has  any  tolerable  chance  of  success  against  the  fearful 
odds  of  disciplined  and  organised  authority.  No  presses,  no 
harangues,  no  examples  will  be  of  the  smallest  power  in  persuading 
poor  and  peaceful  piasants  that  they  are  ill  used,  if  they  do  not 
really  feel  the  scourge  of  oppression  at  their  backs :  if  chej  do  feel 
it  to  be  beyond  endurance,  no  one  is  needed  to  tell  them  so. 
Writers  and  haranguers  against  abuses  starve  or  thrive  in  propor- 
tion  only  as  rulers  furnish  them  with  texts.  If  the  good  consi- 
derably preponderates  over  the  bad  in  any  government  there  can- 
not  be  unfeigned  apprehension  of  revolt  (see  par.  42).  The  pub- 
Ucy  I  repeat,  never  rise  in  general  resistance  without  good  cause. 

55*  But  there  are  those  who  sincerely  think,  and  those  who 
afiect  to  think,  (from  whatsoever  motives,)  that  some  special  ex- 
oq>tion  eiiste,  in  respect  to  India,  to  these  great  truths,  collected 
by  wiidpm  from  the  lessons  of  history,  and  admitted  to  the  rank 
of  political  axioms,  on  the  subject  of  revolt  long  before  the  days 
of  Montesquieu.    The  first  ot  the  above  classes  of  thinkers  de- 
serves every  patience  and  attention,  for  it  consists  of  men  sincere 
and  worth  converting;  but,  unhappily,  none  are  so  hard  to  be 
persuaded  by  reason  as  those  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  fear. 
•  56.  It  is  truly  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  cause  of  civilis- 
atiaiis  of  sound  religion,  and  of  humanity,  that  the  thinking  and 
sincere  portion  of  the  English  public  should  be  undeceived   in 
this  fatal  idea,  imbibed  by  many,  because  so  sedulously  and  ear- 
tmsAj  incttlcatsd,  that  there  is  a  disposition  in  India  to  revolt,  an 
aptness  in  the  Indians  to  throw  off  our  «  foreign  yoke,'*  as  it  is 
vii]^arly  called,  which  proneness  does  not  depend,  as  everywhere 
eloe  k  does,  on  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment^  but  on  causes  altogether  extrinsic  to  any  notion  of  merit  or 
demerit  on  the  part  of  those  who  rule  over  our  Indian  fellow- sub- 
jects*    If  this  position  were  true,  it  would,  indeed,  be  fatal  to  the 
happiness  and  melioration  of  more  than  sixty  millions  of  human 
beioi^,  forit  would  afford  the  tyrant's  ever-ready  plea,  netessityj 
in  one  of  its  most  plausible  shapes,  as  a  prompt  defence  of  every 
poeitare  act  of  violent  misrule,  and  every  negation  of  improvement. 
If  the  people  of  India  are  not  to  be  acted  on  by  means  of  those' 
ovdinary  feelings,  or  of  those  balancings  of  motives  and  chances, 
that  actuate  other  men,  in  determining  the  great  home'^quesiions 
of  Ycsistanoe  or  submission,  they  must  be  scarcely  better  than  brute 
animals  $  and  it  signifies  but  little,  indeed,  who  is  the  driver  of  such 
cattk^  or  by  mAm  method  diey  are  kept  to  work  and  food. 

r57r  Butt  happily  for  an  unfortunate  and  undefended  pepple^ 
thdeisno  truth  in  the  position>«-Htiot  eyen  the  shadow  of  truth 
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It  is  incumbents  in  the  first  place»  on  those  who  take  that  distorted 
view  of  our  Indian  subjects  to  burden  themselves  with  the  proof  of 
a  position  so  unnatural  and  contrary  to  all  experience.  But  let  us 
sift  this  matter  somewhat  closer.  ^ 

58.  Who  are  "  the  peopled*  of  India  that  are  so  prone  to  learn, 
as  the  first  result  of  their  lessons  from  us,  that  they  are  bound,  by. 
their  own  interest  and  duty^  to  throw  off  a  foreign  yoke  ?  The  Indo- 
Britons  ?— their  hour  is  not  yet  corae !     The  other  insulated  small 
bodies  of  Portuguese*  Parsees,  Armenians,  and  so  forth  ?— they  are 
not  as  a  drop  in  the  sea  of  our  Indian  population.    The  Mahome- 
dans  ?-— they  are  no  pupils  of  ours  :  they  have  <<  learnt  nothing,^  if - 
they  have  "  forgotten  nothing,"  in  the  course  of  the  eventful  revolu- 
tion that  has  cast  them  do^n  for  ever  in  the  extreme  East,  and  strip* 
ped  them  of  the  conquests  of  seven  centuries.  Doubtless,  the  dream- 
ing and  arrogant  remnant  of  their  Hidalgo  chiefs  (if  any  such  rem-. 
iiant  there  be  under  a  politico-religious  system,  that  is  essentblly 
hostile  everywhere  to  the  establishment  of  an  aristocracy,  or  the 
perpetuation  of  great  families)  would  gladly  recover,  if  they  could, 
so  bright  a  gem  as  India  in  the  trophies  of  Islam.     But  have  they 
needed  t/s,  and  our  presses,  and  instructions,  to  teach  them  this  ? 
Have  they  profited  aught,  or  is  it  in  the  genius  of  their  sept  to- 
profit  by  enlightenment  so  readily  ?     Admitting,  then,  that  ikeiri 
desire  (o  throw  off  our  <<  foreign  yoke"  be  as  strong  as  the  advocate 
for  darkness  and  retrogradation  assures  us  it  is  among  all  the  Indian- 
people,  generally,  does  it  follow  that  their  hopes  are  as  lively  as 
their  desires  ?  or  that  they  are  not  tolerably  capable  of  calculating^ 
tfieir  chances  of  success  in  a  struggle  against  the  united  mental 
superiority  of  the  English  and  pliysical  outnumbering  of  the  Hin-. 
doos  ?     With  such  a  tremendous  struggle  before  them,  and  against 
such  fearful  odds,  will  they  not  weigh  well  the  inducements  to 
remain  tranquil  ?  and  will  they  reckon  for  nothing  in  the  balance- 
of  inducements  and  motives  that  the  English^  who  thrust  their 
Indian  Colossus  off  its  j^oliiical  base,  have  not  trampled  in  pieces  . 
the  scattered  members  -,  but,  besides  conferring  on  all  ranks  equal 
rights  of  property  and  person  with  other  subjects  of  the  state,  have 
preserved  to  their  middling  and   better  classes  the  monopoly  of  • 
office  in  their  criminal  law,  and  a  full  proportion  of  public  employ-  ' 
raent  and  promotion  in  the  army  of  the  conquerors  ?  -I 

59-  But  the  Hindoos,  the  infinite  majority  of  the  populations^— 
will  the  first-fruits  of  their  eating  of  our  tree  of  knowledge  lead  : 
them  to  discover  that  it  is  their  duty  and  their  interest  to  rise 
against  their  instructors,  and  throw  off  a  <<  foreiga  yoke  ?'^  So 
far  from  it,  that  they  only  learn,  from  intercourse  with  us,  theitv 
own  nakedness,  and  cling  the  closer  to  a  protection  which,  what- 
ever lesser  evils  it  niay  involve,  and  however  defective,  in  com-« : 
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parisQh  with  what  it  might  be,  and  should  have  been,  at  this  time 
of  day,  IS  still  for  the  Hindoos  a  substantial  benefit,  when  placed 
by  the  side  of  any  one  in  the  infinite  series  of  foreign  dominations, 
to  which  the  Hindoo  nations,  or  tribes,  appear  to  have  been  suc- 
cessively subjected,  almost  from  the  days  of  Alexander  of 
Macedon« 

*  60.  The  body  of  the  Hindoos  are  likely  to  quarrel  with  us^ 
when  the  sheep  shall  disclaim  connexion  with  the  protecting 
shepherd^s  dog  in  presence  of  the  wolf !  We  are  their  natural 
allies  against  their  old  enemies  the  Mussulmans,  who  have  not 
abated  one  jot  of  their  pretensions  to  recover  their  empire,  if  any 
turn  of  .'the  cards  should  chance  to  put  an  eiid  to  the  English 
supremacy,  and  leave  the  field  free  to  Mahomedan  energy  and 
unity  of  effort.  In  such  a  strife  the  Hindoos,  excepting,  perhaps, 
a  very  few  of  the  ruder  warlike  septs,  thinly  scattered  in  the  north 
aiid  west)  would  have  no  chance.  A  long  course  of  passive  sub- 
inissioh  to  successive  conquerors,  and  the  debilitating  influence  of 
a  superstition,  at  once  the  most  barbarous  and  abject  the  world 
ever  saw>  have  politically,  if  not  physically,  enervated  almost  all 
the  Hindoo  nations.  To  the  influence,  indeed,  of  their  contemp*- 
~  tible  system  of  a  religion  without  morality,  resting  its  monstrous 
fabric  mainly  pn  the  division  into  castes,  may  be  ascribed^  without 
much  hesitation^  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  they  have  beeii 
4inceasingly  a  prey  to  less  civilised  nations.  This  fatal  authority 
of  their  priests,  and  all  the  destructive  divisions  of  castes,  still 
{Prevail  in  unshaken  strength ;  and  it  may  be  doubted,  notwith- 
standing the  strange  rise  and  fall  of  a  solitary  Hindoo  power  (th6 
Mihrattas),  within  little  more  than  a  century,  whether  any  H4ndoo 
kingdom  could  possibly  stand,  in  the  present  day,  against  the  su- 
perior energy  of  the  Mussulmans^  who  are  all  as  one  nation  and 
pne  faith,  while  the  Hindoos  are  split  into  innumerable  Sections  of 
tribe,  caste,  and  country,  united  by  no  common  bond.  Iti  the 
i&xtravagant  case  of  a  successful  revolt  of  the  Hindoos  being  sup^ 
posed  to  clear  the  field  of  the  English,  there  is  no  doubt  that  i 
Mahomedan  power  would  rise  on  their  ruins ;  and,  however  dis- 
tracted by  civil  wars  and  successive  contests,  still  the  crescents 
backed  by  shoals  of  needy  recruits  from  tjie  northern  and  western 
hives  of  Islam,  would  ^eep  its  hold,  till  some  Second  invasion 
should  take  place  from  sea,  under  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
desperate  courage,  talent,  and  good  fortune,  such  as  distinguished 
6ur  early  eflbfts  iii  India^  and  once  mcve  push  the  faithful  front 
their  stools. 

,  61.  T'he  more  intelligent  and  cultivated  of  the  Hindoos  are 
perfectly  aware  of  the  common  interest  subsisting  between  them 
and  us :  they  feel  and  admit  that  their  Mogul  conquerors  have 
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been  the  only  real  losers  in  the  tremendous  revolutbn  whidiwif 
have  effected  in  India,  within  the  last  seventy  or  ei^ty  yeans. 
Our  toleration  has  won  over  to  us  the  priestfaocxi^  Iiabitaated  X^ 
Mahomedan  brutality :  our  good  faith  with  the  army,  (eleven* 
twelfths  of  whom  are  Hindoos,)  in  regard  to  pay>  clothing,  p^-* 
sioning,  promotion,  and  distribution  of  justice  by  the  verdict  of 
themselves,  has  ensured  us  the  strenixous  attachment  of  the  war* 
like  classes  of  the  north.  The  banker  and  merchant  classes  enjoy 
comparative  immunity  from  irregular  pillage,  unknown  in  tmr 
days  of  our  Mahomedan  predecessors  ;  and  if  the  condition  of  the 
ryots  and  manufactures  is,  unfortunately,  in  siaiu  quo  nearly,  be- 
cause we  have  too  exactly  followed  our  predecessors^  track,  things 
are,  at  least,  no  worse  than  they  were. 

62.  It  has  been  remarked  that,  exactly  in  proportion  aa  a  Hii»^ 
doo,  by  dint  of  the  knowledge  and  independence  of  thought  wiiick 
.we  teach  him,  begins  to  purge  the  film  from  his  eyes,  so  does  he 
see  in  a  stronger  light  the  comparative  merits  of  the  English  rule, 
without  being  blind  to  its  grave  defects  $— ^o  does  be  descry  aind 
admit  that  our  cause  is  his  cause,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  poK- 
tical  regeneration,  and  of  religious  emancipation  to  his  people, 
rests  upoQ  their  connexion  with  the  English*  This  prospect  he 
allQM's  to  be  infinitely  remote,  owing  to  the  exceeding  prostration 
of  the  Hindoo  mind  \  but  still  it  i&  looked  to,  in  the  fulfaess^of 
time,  even  if  not  anticipated  by  die  approximation,  or  even  amat 
gamation  of  the  raCes»  in  the  course  of  that  cplonidadon  and  intern- 
mixture  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  take  place,  in  spite  of  aH 
endeavors  to  prevent  them. 

6S.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  speculations  are  wveal, 
and  of  European  fabric.  Those*  who  have  seen  the  writiiigs  and 
correspondence  of  that  patriotic  and  learned  Brahmin,  RaM'-Mo*^ 
HUK-RoT,  the  real  apostle  of  Christianity  among  the  Hindoosi 
ate  w^U  aware  that  the  sentiments  and  ojnnions  here  described  are 
those  held  and  zealously  inculcated  by  that  excellent  persoity  and 
{lis  small  but  increasing  school  of  European-minded  Hindoos^ 
The  British  Government  has  no  such  Inie  friends  araotig  itt 
native  subjects,  for  it  has  none  besides,  that  are  native,  attached 
to  it  from  reason  and  deep  reflection.  Painful  it  is.  to>  think  dial 
such  nien  should  have  been  obliged  to  procest  in  the  saprene  ccmrt 
of  CalQUtta,  and  before  the  whole  world,  against  tlie  gagging  and 
licensing  system,  by  which  Governor  Adam  and  Ju&e  Ifac* 
naghten  have  deprived  them  of  their  presses,  of  a  birth-bright  whoeh 
they  had  used  for  the  noblest,  and  purest,  and  most  peaceabk 
purposes !  Painful  to  thiiik  that  Ram^Mobui^Ro7,  who  had 
descended  to  edit  a  native  periodical  paper,  with  a  view  to  conr 
tribute  his  great  influence  in  that  mode.io  enHgiiten  ht^benigbtml 
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fdflowSy^^otiTdl  hare  found  hiitiself  ohYtgeA  publicly  id  afectfcaie  so' 
hdnbrable  an  ertiploymeftt,  environed  as  it  became,  under  the  new* 
restrictions,  vritb  difficulty,  degradation,  and  suspicion. 

64«  It  is  fxJfeA  that  enough  has  been  said  to  show  thaft  the 
general  disposition  to  throw  off  «  a  foreign  yoke,'*  of  which  so 
fliirch  has  been  said,  even  to  nausea,  by  superficial  and  timid  men,; 
ft  not  only  unlikely  to  increase  with  the  progress  of  political  im-- 
provemeiit  and  instruction,  but  also  not  Hkely  to  have  any  existence 
at  all*  unless  ive  drive  men  to  such  recotirse,  by  perseverance  irf 
mrerule,  and  by  refusing  to  let  our  own  eyes  and  ears  be  open  to' 
ibe  evil  of  our  w#iys.  No  chimera^  that  ever  haunted  the  imagi- 
narticrns  of  die  weak  ahd  ignorant  was  more  devoid  of  reality  than' 
this  abstn-d  idea  of  ptoneness  to  rebel  in  India  \  it -might  have  been 
Seft  to  be  dissipated  by  time  and  returning  reason,  were  it  not  un- 
happily a  mischievous  as  well  as  stupid  phantasy,  affording  pre-«> 
fext  for  bringing  into  play  restrictions,  tests,  penalties,  expurgatory 
bidexes^  and  iW  the  wicked  and  cohtemptible  machinery  of  perse- 
cution fot  optnidns' sake,  which  was  thought  to  be  pretty  welt 
exploded  eve^jfwhere,  but  is  now  again  revived  almost  simultaf- 
fieoudy  by  the  Pope,  the  beloved  King  of  Spain,  and  Governor 
Adai!n.  E^cb  df  these  individuals,  ho  doubt,  conscientiously 
^piumes  himlsetf  on  thef  validity  of  his  special  reasons  for  playing 
^uch-fantastfc  trh:ks  in  his  own  particular  dominions,,  and  each  by 
llis  friends  is,  of  course,  considered  the  best  intentioned  of  rulers, 
ini  kindest  of  men ;  as  if  the  possession  of  power  had  no, tendency 
to  transform  .and  corrupt !  a$  if  the  private  virtues  of  public  men' 
ffiight  safely  for  mankind  be  admitted  in  qualification  or.extenua- 
tloti  of  their  pubHc  measures !  as  if,  indeed,  the  personal  good 

aualities  of  an  at(>itrary  ruler  were  not  a  positive  enhancement  of 
le  evils  he  inSidts,  by  blinding  ihany  to  the  true  quality  of  His 
acts,,  and  disposing  them  to  greater  forbearance !  Yet  of  such 
pufihg  stuff  is  the  invariable  defence  compounded  of  every  public 
fliail  #hose  nfieasures  are  attacked,  and  whose  ready  host  of  friends 
and  cotinexions  instantly  start  up  with  a  plea  of  character. 

6S.  If  we  desire  to  retain  India  for  England,  from  a  conviction 
fltet  in  the"^  present  state  of  that  country  we  do  thereby  really  seek 
Ae  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  humber  in  both  countries,  our 
poficyis  plaiit  and  simple.  Honesty  is  that  policy  ;  and  all  ^up- 
^re^sioils  of  opinion^  puttings  down  of  intercommunication  of 
tlioughc  among  the  governed,  forbidding  of  books,  gagging  of  thtf 
press,  ihd  ttlining,  fining,  banishing,  or  imprisoning  individuals' 
^ho  speak  out  and  are  our  truest  friends  5  all  such  pernicious  vaga- 
Hes  ot  waiiton  power  should  be  put  an  end  to  as  soon  as  may  be. 
iTiis  done,  there  will  be  no  real  cause  for  apprehending  any  thin^ 
like  a  general  discontent  or  revolt  i  but  even  if  there  is  such  a  ten* 
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dency^  the  friends  of  free  discussion  and  good  government  trium^ 
phantly  ask  of  the  reasonable  and  reflecting  among  their  country-, 
men^  whether  is  it  most  likely  to  have  been  created  by  the  foments 
ings  of  a  press,  or  by  real  and  grievous  misrule^  considering  how 
passive  and  long-sufiering  a  people  the  Hindoos  have  always  shown 
themselves  to  be  ?  Or  if  such  disposition  to  rebel  exists,  will  e%^ 
purgatory  indexes  or  muzzles  on  the  press  keep  men  from  thinking 
and  conversing?  Will  they  hinder  the  secret  ferment  from 
working  and  heaving  ?  The  opponents  of  publicity  would  do  well 
to  avoid  sounding  too  loudly  this  alarm  of  danger  from  likelihood 
of  revolt,  lest  the  English  public  should  indignantly  demand,  of 
what  nature  their  administration  must  be  in  that  country^  since 
more  than  sixty  years'  undisturbed  possession  of  the  greater  and 
richer  part  have  not  yet  secured  for  them  the  aflTections  of  the. 
governed  beyond  the  reach  of  disturbance  from  <<  paper  shot  I" 

66.  The  question  how  far  indirect  control  over  public  measures 
by  the  press  would  be  safe  if  exercised  in  India^  may  be  consi- 
dered as  set  at  rest  in  so  far  as  concerns  any  danger  of  general 
revolt  arising  therefrom,  or  any  special  disposition  to  resistampe  in 
that  country^  There  f^^  however,  a  danger  of  particular  and  pro-v 
vincial  revolts  to  which  our  Government  in  India  is  greatly  liable-— 
not  because  there  is  too  much  license^  but  too  little !— not  because 
(here  is  too  much  freedom  of  discussion,  but  because  there  is 
none  ! — ^not  becaus(e  there  are  too  many  residents  in  India,  inde-* 
pendent  of  the  Company,  <«  factious/' «« mterested,"  «  would-be-re^ 
fbrmists,''  3cc.  &c.^  but  because  there  are  too  few  t 

67%  Assume^  if  only  for  argument's  sake^  that  an  impolitic  im^ 
post  id  laid  on^  which  bears  particularly  hard  on  this  town  or  that 
city— on  a  cloth,  sugar,  or  sUk  district— K)n  an  opium>  or  salt  pro- 
vince \  or  let  us  assume,  what  may  be  equally  improbablCf  that  % 
European  chief  functionary  of  justice,  revenue,  police>  commercej^ 
opium,  salt,  or  the  like,  oppresses  a  distant  province,  whether  from 
bad  temper,  from  positive  corruption^  or  from  negative  malversa* 
tion  in  not  preventing  his  swarms  of  officers  and  defendants  from 
fleecing  the  helpless  natives.  In  any  of  these  cases  the  Govern-' 
ment  has  no  means  of  coming  at  the  facts  of  wrong  sufiered  or 
imagined,  except  through  official  channels. '  No  one  likes  to 
report  that  this  tax  or  that  monopoly  will  excite  discontent  or  re- 
sistance in  his  district,  for  such  reporters  are  not  looked  on  kindly 
^)y  the  counsellor  or  secretary  who  patronised  the  tax.  The  spirit 
of  discontent  is  not  represented  in  strong  enough  colors.  The 
Government  remains  in  ignorance  of  the  impending  resistance  until 
a  positive  revolt  breaks  out,  being  the  only  constitutional  mode  oC 
resistance  known  from  time  immemorial  in  the  East,  whether  before^ 
OT  since  our  time. 
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68.  Then  in  regard  to  delinquencies  of  public  officers,  the  Go-^ 
yernment  in  India  is  more  overwhelmed  with  minute  forms  and 
tedious  paper  proceedings  than  any  on  earth.  Give  it  regular 
knowledge  through  <<  regular  channels"  that  any  thing  is  going 
wrong,  and  ^ch  wrong,  in  most  cases  that  are  flagrant,  and  do  not 
too  nearly  touch  on  matters  of  revenue,  will  be  fairly  inquired  into, 
and  probably  redressed.  But  suppose  the  official  channels  are 
themselves  shut  or  polluted  ;  suppose  a  less  flagrant  case — namely^ 
that  the  provincial  "  channels/'  being  utterly  dependent  for  their 
very,  subsistence  on  the  good  pleasure  of  Government,  should  not 
show  any  great  alacrity  to  bear  bad  news  or  disagreeable  represen- 
tations to  the  supreme  authority }  suppose  some  governor,  con^-^ 
mander,  or  counsellor,  or  even  some  secre^^ary,  should  have  hap* 
^ened  to  play  the  projector,  and  should  view  with  parental,  fond-^ 
ness  particular  measures,  and  eye  with  coldness  such  as  reported 
evil  of  his  projects  \  or,  imagine  cases  of  provincial  malversation 
in  a  judge  or  collector,  is  the  oppressor  expected  to  be  the  ready, 
organ  of  accusation  against  himself  i  Is  the  sufiering  party,  a 
poor,  ignorant^  helpless  native,  to  put  himself  courageously  for-; 
ward  in  the  breach^  and  to  persevere  in  the  unequal  strife  against 
power,  riches,  ingenuity,  and  prejudice,  until  he  prevail  in  getting: 
the  Government  to  listen  to  him,  and  tumble  his  oppressor  from, 
his  seat  ?  Such  expectations  are  truly  preposterous,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  if  any  one  can  be  sincere  who  professes  to  put  faith. in 
fhem,  knowing  the  state  of  society  in  the  East  Indies. 

69.  Even  in  the  Mahomedan  days,  it  was  the  <luty  and  the 
practice  of  the  King  in  his  capital,  and  of  his  deputies  elsewhere^  to 
sit  «  at  his  gate,''  and  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  meanest  of. 
his  subjects*  Doubtless,  the  duty  was  often  neglected|  and  the 
practice  as  often  reduced  to  a  vain  form ;  but  the  meaning  wa& 
good,  and  the  customs  and  tongues  of  every  nation  in  the  East 
diow  how  deep-rooted  and  universal  is  the  feeling  that  the  wronga 
of  the  subject  were  to  be  freely  and  publicly  heard.  What  sub-* 
stitute  has  the  English  system  provided  for  this  and  pther  rude^ 
customs  of  appeal  ?  A  series  of  official  complaints,  through, 
ascending  «  channels/',  to  be  conducted  under  forms; that  utterly 
overwhelm  the  poor  suppliant  by  their  magnitude,  their  intricacy^, 
expense  of  time  and  monev,  and  more  than  doubtful  issue. 

70.  One  would  think  that  for  such  a  frame  of  government  and 
state  of  society  the  application  of  free  discussion  through  the 
press — anonymous  (otherwise  a  mockery),  but  subject  to  severest, 
penalties  in  case  of  falsehood — is  the  very  one  thing — the  deside- 
ratum for  India  ;  that  expedient  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the^ 
clearest  benefit  both  to  governers  and  governed.  Let  us  look  at 
this  more  closely. 
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-  7K  tn  Irtditt  there  are  two  grand  divhidns  of  inhabitants,  con- 
nected in  public  relatioii|  but  mutualfj  abhorrent  of  social  connex-^ 
ion.  One  of  these  is  the  dominating  race ;  the  few,  certainly, 
bat  the  able,  the  opulent,  the  powerful,  xthite.  The  other  is  the 
Subjected  cbss ;  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  thie  weak,  tlib  black.  Of 
Ae  dommating  race,  a  more  select  few  monopolise  all  power  and 
ptatef  in  the  state,  from  seats  in  the  Supreme  Legislative  and 
Executive  Council,  down  to  the  loiN^est  deputyship  of  revenue  oi* 
police.  These  select  few  are  educated  in  England  oy  the  Compa* 
ny,  at  a(  separate  seminary,  as  if  to  keep  them  a  distinct  caste  front 
other  English  gentlemen  :  they  go  to  India  as  candidates  for  public 
employment  (rf  which  their  order  has  a  rigorous  nronopoly) ;  they 
ate  there  entirely  dependent  on  the  goodwill  and  favor  of  the 
Government ;  appointed  land  removed  at  pleasure ;  eittretnely  well 
paid  when  in  office,  in  the  greatest  poverty  and  want  if  out  of 
employment.  They  compose,  as  it  is  evident  they  cannot  but  do 
-r-a  potei^it  aristocracy  of  place,  die  only  body  in  India  answering 
M>  dn  aristocracy  of  any  kind,  since,  by  the  Mahomedan  System, 
which  we  &und  in  play,  no  power,  no  property,  could  stand  up 
between  the  one  king  and  the  many  people ;  all  of  these  were  on 
a  level,  compared  with  Mm,  and  were  kept  down  nearly  tx>  that 
Condition  by  the  legal  and  illegal  rapacity  of  thehr  system. 
•  T2.  The  provinces  of  India  aore  parcelled  out  into  districtsf,  or 
dircles,  that  may  be  likeiied  to  large  English  counties;  in  each  of 
these,  many  of  which  are  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  mileti 
ftoin  the  seats  of  Grovemment,  one  or  two  of  these  Company's 
EuiDpean  servants  seside,  to  admimster  justice  of  the  first  instance, 
to  WEperintend  the  police,  to  c<^ect  me  revenue,  aiid  so  forth  i 
fhey  are>  in  generaly  free  from  any  of  the  restraints  which  the 
irksome  viciniffy  of  gehtlemeri,  their  equals  m  talent,  wealth,  and 
^amptearion^  must  neces^rily  impose  en  persons  in  power :  they 
zee,  in  truth,'Withont  any  morAt  control,  but  their  own  consciences, 
for  each  chief -stands  alone  in  his  proconsulate,  erect  amid  thousands' 
diat  lie  prostrate:  The  amstihOiwial  cootrds  and'  checks  provided 
are,  theoretically  viewed,  not  incbnsidemble,  in  respect  of  steps  and 
gjpadalSons  ofappeal  and  ^omplaint^  but  all  labor  utider  one  common 
a^d  radical:  def^t«^namely>  that  all  are  exercised  by  the  samef 
class  of  meii;  the  sa!nle  aris«ocracy  of  jpfac^,  of  arigin^ci  co^" 
pksnm.  Thfe  head  of  the  Government  and  die  chief  of  the  ^hiy 
are  the  only  individuals  in  authority^  to  whoni  this  disqifalification 
does  not  always  apply ;  of  these,  one  is  not  likely  to  engage  ac-> 
tively  in  matters  foreign  to  his  habits,  and  particular  sphere  of 
duty,  while  die  other,  in  general,  occupies  himself  with  the  de- 
partment of  foreign  policy,  naturally  leaving  local  and  ministerial 
details  to  those  of  his  colleagues,  whom  he  presumes  to  be  more 
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expcrioKefl  than  himself^  akbottgh^  in  reality^  they  are  the  worst 
fitted^to  sit  in  judgment  on  any  part  of  a  systemj  in  the  midit  of 
wUch  they  have  grown  grey* 

7S.  To  this  view  of  die  state  of  society  and  frame  of  govern- 
ment in  India  we  may  add,  by  way  of  finish  to  a  very  singular 
and  original  picture — Firsts  That  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  are  both  in  the  same  hands — those  of  the  council^  consist- 
ing only  of  four  men»  of  whom  two  or  three  are  from  the  civil 
service  of  the  Company^  and  one  almost  always  a  military  man 
fresh  from  £agland.    Secondly^   That  this  council  is  in  the  habit 
of  corresponding  with  the  judges  of  its  provincial  courts  on  matters 
more  or  less  connected  with  their  judicial  duties ;  and  employs  them 
in  conmiissions  of  inquiry,  political  oiSces,  and  other  matters  not 
strictly  judicial,  while  the  highest  Company's  judge  in  the  country 
is  removable  by  the  local  government,  without  cause  assigned,  or  by 
the  Court  of  JJirectors  at  pleasure.     Thirdly^  That  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  King's  Court,  ostensibly  set  up  to  protect  the  people 
against  the  government,  are  not  themselves  protected  against  the 
fleets  of  that  govemmeni's  displeasure  as  they  ought  to  be  by  being 
made  irremovable  by  bis  Majestjr's  ministers,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Company's  government,  or  of  the  company  of  the  Board  of  Control^ 
who  are,  practically,  one  and  the  same.     Fourthlgy  That,  in  all  the 
Company's  dominions  there  is  not  an  institution  indep6tident  of 
the  ruling  power^  nor  any  admitted  right  of  petition^  or  of  meeting 
to  petition.    No  corporations — ^na  colleges— no  privileged  orders 
*-^*ao  constituted  bodies— in  short,  of  anv  description,  who  have 
the  ri^t  el  addres^ng  the  government  m  the  collective  form  of 
^wel^    The  system  of  ceniralisatumy  over  which  Bonaparte 
boasted,  as  completing  the  beau  ideal  of  despotism,  is  thoroughly 
realised  in  India,  where  the  shadow^  of  political  or  municipal  pri- 
vil^e  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  individual  under  the  government. 
74.  All  diis  machinery  is  perfiectly  well  understood  among  the 
parties  amcemed,  actual  and  expectant  hdders  of  high  office.    Is 
it  then  very  surprising,   Firsts  That  distant  proconsuls  should 
occasionally  fall  into  malversation  and  injustice  themselves,  of 
slide  into  indoIent>  if  hot  corrupt,  connivance  in  the  crimes  of 
their  loeush  at  native  dependents  ?  SeconcBy^  That  a  fellow-feeling 
should  prevail  among  the  superior  grades  of  die  same  order  of  men^ 
if  not  to  screen  actual  delinquency,  at  least  to  create  as  litde  pub- 
lic seandal  as  possHrfe,  for  the  reputation's  sake  of  the  government 
itself,  and  still  more  for  that  of  the  order  to  which  all  m  common 
belong?  Parties  interested  may,  and  doubtless  toitf,  attempt  to 
taise  a  cry  of  libel  and  calumny  in  this  matter;  but  it  will  not  be 
the  less  undeniably  trve,   Firsf,  That  any  men,  or  order  of  men> 
tmtlarly  circumstanced,  are  likely,  in  all  human  probability,  to, 
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yield  to  similar  temptations,  and  to  etr  exactly  as  the  present  civil 
servants  of  the  Company,  are  supposed  liable  to  err.  Secondly^ 
That  no  imputation  against  all  its  individuals  is  necessarily  con» 
tained  in  general  remarks  on  viciously  constituted  public  bodies ; 
there  always  have  been  and  always  will  be  great  exceptions — & 
greater,  because  of  the  difficulty  to  resist  temptation — to  ordinary 
cases  and  maxims.  Thirdly^  That  no  body  of  men  ought  to  be 
entrusted  with  vast  powers,  under  circumstances  that  virtually  take 
away,  or  infinitely  enfeeble,  responsibility. 

75.  But  the  Press  seems  to  be  expressly  devised  for  coming  into 
play  in  such  a  case  as  this  of  remote  lieutenantSi  each  clothed  with 
^Imost  unlimited  happiness  or  misery,  in  respect  to  men  under  his 
£way,  with  whom  he  has  few  or  no  sympathies.  If  the  central 
government  wished  it  ever  so  much,  if  it  were  ever  so  free  from 
bias  towards  its  servants,  and  desire  of  giving  the  authorities  at 
home  an  impression  that  all  goes  on  well  and  sipootbly. abroad — ^it 
.would  not  be  in  its  power  to  exert  an  efficient  and  minute  super-^ 
;intendence  over  those  remote  lieutenancies*  Distance,  intimida- 
tion, and  fear  of  odium,  too  often  hinder  the  truth  froiti  reaching 
the  metropolis ;  and,  if  it  could  arrive  there,  its  quantity  and  mag* 
nitude  would  exceed  the  powers  of  2Lny  general  governnfient  to  go 
into  in  detail.  Bui  there  is  a  method  by  which  distance  may  be 
made  to  vanish — ^a  moral  vicinage  of  talent  and  keenness  be  created, 
where  none  physically  exists,  to  overawe  idleness,  injustice,  favori^ 
tism,  or  peculation — ^by  which  the  arm  of  government  may  be 
nerved  and  elongated — ^its  dim  sight  strengthened-^its  dull  tympa« 
fium  quickened.  That  method  is  the  Press;  and  there  is  none 
other  in  the  wit  oiF  man  to  devise,  which  shall  effectually,  and  for 
any  length  of  time,  answer  the  desired  purpose.  It  is  for  want  of 
that  engine  which,  when  free,  cannot  be  cajoled  or  silencedf  that 
the  government,  in  India,  is  kept  utterly  in  the  dark  on  the  very 
leve  of  those  sudden  and  violent  revolts  of  provinces,  which  every 
now  and  then  arise  from  the  oppressions  of  the  <',  official  channels/' 
gnd  the  absence  of  all  modes  of  constitutionally  opposing  men  in 
power*  In  no  country  might  the  Press  be  such  a  powerful 
«AF£TT-VALVE  as  in  India.  It  is  folly,  or  hypocrisy,  tp  say  that 
the  denunciations  of  a  free  Press  should  not  he  anonymous;  if  its 
Operations  are  not  so  far  concealed  it  loses  all  its  real  utility,  and 
t)ecomes  only  another  mode  of  preferring  accusations  under  attes- 
tations which  expose  the  oppressed  man,  who  turns  the  accuser,  to 
all  the  persecutions  of  the  accused,  or  of  liis  brethren  5  the  very 
evil  which,  by  hypothesis,  the  Press  should  be  s^t  up  to  remedy* 
Is  it  then  to  be  inferred  that  any  one  of  the  friends  of  publicity^ 
and  to  anonymous  discussion,  (the  only  shape  in  which  it  can  be 
truly  free,)  desire  to  free  the  Press  from  responsibility  for  false- 
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hood  or  proved  malice  ?  Far  from  it :  but  it  is  a  favorite  mode  of 
arguing  this  subject — the  motives  sufficiently  obvious — to  beg  that 
part  of  the  questioui  to  assume  a  free  Press  to  mean  the  printing 
of  afiy  tiling  without  Hability  to  punishment,  however  false,  slan- 
derous, or  malicious;  as  if  any  offence  against  society  ought  to 
escape  the  visitation  of  law,  because  committed  through  one  or 
another  instrumentality,  whether  of  Press,  or  speech,  or  action, 
&c.  &c. 

76.  Few  will  deny  that  the  libel-law  of  England,  as  explained 
by  modem  judges,  is  severe  enough ;  so  much  so,  that  it  would 
extinguish  all  public  writing  whatever,  but  for  the  attempering 
given  by  our  juries,  even  our  special  ottes.  Fewer  will  deny  that 
one  of  diose  statutes,  which  are  usually  called  the  Six  Acts,  (1819,) 
makes  the  old  law  still  more  severe,  by  inflicting  banishment  for  a 
second  oflfence.  Yet  this  severe  body  of  law  would  be  received 
with  thanks  and  rejoicings,  as  the  Press-code  of  India,  because  ad- 
ministered by  a  jury,  even  a  special  one.  In  exchange  for  the;  late 
illegal  violence  of  revocable  licenses,  and  for  the  terrible  S tar- 
Chamber  mode  of  arbitrary  banishment  by  a  council  of  govern- 
ment, but  without  the  trial  and  defence  allowed  even  in  that  ab- 
horred tribunal,  any  code  which  insured  a  public  trial  would  be  a 
blessing.  Suppose  the  power  of  ^ summary  banishment  for  pre- 
sumed state .  offences,  of  great  danger  and  urgency,  were  taken 
from  the  government,  and  vested  in  a  full  bench  of  the  King's' 
Court  under  the  same  forms  of  public  hearing,  concurrence  or 
rejection,  which  are  at  present  in  use  to  pass  a  bye-law  on  the  pro- 
position of  government.  This  wOuld  be  virtually  enabling  the  au- 
thorities in  India  to  take  out  qf  the  hands  of  a  jury,  and  vest  in 
those  of  the  judges,  all  such  extreme  cases  as  both  executive  and 
judicial  power  should  concur  in  considering  of  imminent  hazard 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Such  a  change  would  be  no  small 
departure  from  constitutional  principles;  yet  even  this  would  be  a 
blessing,  compared  with  a  state  of  law,  or  rather  lawlessness,  where 
the  property  and  person  of  every  Englishman  are  placed  in  the 
wanton,  because  irresponsible,  hands  of  government. 

77.  Fenced  in  by  such  powers  as  those  of  the  English  libel-law, 
of  1819,  and  even  (if  it  must  be)  with  power  of  moving  the  King's 
Court  to  banish  summarily,  will  not  the  Indian  government,  the 
civil  service,  and  the  Company,  consider  theniselv^s  secure  against 
the  terrors  of  the  Press  ?  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  extraordi- 
nary panic  of  terror  ?  What  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  evil  appre- ' 
hended  through  the  Press,  a  word  which  means  no  more  than  free 
intercommunication  of  thought  between  man  and  man  ?  It  has  been  ' 
shown  [par.  58  ^to  61]  that  in  the  divided  state  of  society,  popula- 
tion and  interests  in  India,  all  idea  of  general  revolt^  under  reason-- 
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ably  good  govcrament,  is  out  of  the  question.  If  then  a  govern- 
ment were  actuated  solely  by  the  adherence  to  the  general  interest 
of  the  greatest  number,  and  not  by  any  particular  interests  of  in-- 
dividuals  or  classes  in  the  state,  it  is  rigidly  demonstrable  that  it 
would  naturally  form  the  strictest  alliance  with  the  Press,  as  a 
firm  and  fast  friendi  as  the  most  powerful  auxiliary  concrivabie,  in 
the  common  cause  of  promoting  good  government.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  individual  writers  and  printers  set 
up  in  order  to  their  own  advantage,  in  like  manner  as  meii  pursue 
any  other  avocation  that  benefits  the  public  secondarily,  themselves 
primarily  ;  such  being  the  order  of  nature  and  society  that,  in  the 
struggle  of  individuals,  each  for  his  particular  profit,  the  general 
proDt  is  best  wrought  out.  Hence,  if  an  editor  should  depart 
from  truth,  frequently  and  wilfully  to  appearance^or  should  seem« 
ingly  give  way  to  private  hatred  of  himself  or  others,  under  oAot 
of  public  good,  or  otherwise  dissatisfy  the  society  in  which  and' 
by  which  be  lives,  it  would  be  a  signal  to  others  to  invest  capital 
and  labor  in  rival  publications :  self-interest  would  keep  eadi  alive 
to  the  falsehoods  and  faults  of  the  other,  and  the  general  interest 
and  advantage  could  not  but  profit  by  the  detection  of  error  and 
the  promulgation  of  truth. 

78.  But  it  is  said  it  would  not  be  safe  to  allow  the  subjects  of 

a  government  to  print  matters  <<  tending  to  bring  it  into  hatred  and 

contempt."    To  this  ma j  be  askedj  by  Mray  of  reply,  if  the  fp* 

vemment  justly  deserves  hatred  and  contempt,  ought  it  not  to 

suflFer  such  treatment  ?  If  I  am  told  it  ought  not,  then  it  will  frilow 

that  crime  should  be  protected,  not  merely  from  punishment  by 

positive  infliction,  but  trom  punishment  by  k>ss  of  good  name  ;  it 

will  follow  that  a  false  impression  is  to  be  given  of  such  a  go* 

vemment,  which  is  thus  to  derive  support  in  its  misconduct  from 

falsehood,  instead  of  being  forced  to  cease  meriting  <*  hatred  and 

contempt,"  that  it  may  by  sudi  reformation  avoid  r epro(tt:h.     Evil 

is  to  be  done  that  good  may  come  of  it :  end  sanctifies  means  I 

But  where  is  a  government  to  stop — a  Christian  government 

planted  among  imnioral  Hindoos,,  and  talking  largely  of  reforming 

tfaem-«-wliere  is  it  to  stop  if  once  it  begins  a  career  of  f  akehood 

a^  vice,  as  patt  of  its  ordmary  ways  and  means  ?     Did  evier  any 

government  derive  durable  stcengdi  from  such  confusbn  of  ri^t 

and  wrong,  of  truth  and  falsehood  i    You  cannot  hinder  every 

individual  from  judging  of  the  government  as  he  thinks  its  acts 

deserve.    You  cannot  Under  them  all  fcom  speaking  of  it  to  one 

another  ^  what  then  is  gained  by  hindering  the  interctmmnmication 

of  those  evil  opinions  which>  by  supposition,  (vide  supra,)  every 

body  entertains  ?     And  in  whose  eyes  is  the  gain  obtained,  ci 

passing  for  what  you  are  not  ?    Not  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
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already  think  the  evil|  ^pd  know  what  you  are  ;  it  must  be  in  tb^ 
eyes  o^  others,  foreigners,  that  you  try  to  raise  a  false  impression  ^ 
of  respectability  by  keeping  back  the  truth  from  being  written. 
TbiSi  perhaps^  is  die  real  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  uneasi* 
lief  s  testified  on  the  subject  of  the  Press.  The  Indian  Government 
^od  the  Company  w^nt  to  deeeiye  England,  America,  and  Europe^ 
^s  xq  the  true  stsvte  of  their  domtnions  in  the  East^  It  is  a  re^ 
markable  i?^  that  nothing  offends  a  piess-censor,  in  all  cpontries, 
more  than  any  public  allusion  to  his  censorial  erasures^  and  to  the 
suppressions  of  truths  and  impressions  of  falsehood  which  it  i^ 
his  occiipation  to  create^  This  is,  at  least,  a  consolatory  homage 
which  political  vice  pays  to  virtue :  the  false  intpressions  would 
fail  in  their  effect,  if  refiders  were  fully  aj^rised  of  the  arts  of 
censorial  cookery  employed  to  produce  eflfept.  In  the  last  years 
of  Bengal  censorshijpt  it  was  considered  the  height  of  contumacy 
t^a  Use  mqjesU  of  the  deepest  dye,  if  ax^  unfortmiate  editor,  at 
^  loss  for  matter  to  fill  the  chasms  suddenly  caused  by  the  censo- 
rial pen,  studded  tlie  gap  with  eloquent  stars.  Such  are  the 
caprices  o(  .despotic  power  ^  its  objects  must  not  only  bear  with 
its  inflictions^  but  pretend  as  if  they  felt  them  not ! 

73.  But  if  the  government  doesi  not  merit  hatred  and  contempt, 
and  knows  that  it  does  Qot,  why  should  it  wipceji  like  the  .galM 
jade«  iinder  every  severe  thing  that  any  one  may  #ay  of  it  ?  No 
eood. government  ever  was  brought  into  lasting  <' contempt  or 
hatred,"  udLe^  it  weU  deserved  to  be  901  ^d  a  ruler^  who  is 
^troqg  in  conscbus  integrity,  and  in  the  knowledge  that  he  always 
pursues  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  nuxnbert  w|ll  amile  at  the 
puny  ^Sqst^  of  malignity  to  miarepresent  Jiim^  assured  that  the 
d^lu^n  cannot  last^  But  why  suppose  that  the  Preas  would  be 
likely  to  try  to  bring  into  hatred  and  conten^pt  risers  who  did  not 
merit  such  obloquy  \  (le  who  prints  w|)at  \%  not  ac;cordi^g  to  the 
Qpiniona  ?nd.  tastes  of  ^  large  dass  of  readers,  will  not  be  read, 
iiprj)  in  a  country  Uk^  India,  where  there  ai;e  iv>.  struggles  of  par* 
^ifs  ^s  in  England^  to  obtai&i  the  condnct;  of  p^hlig  ailairs,  and  a 
piq)Wpo|y  of  igvf^^  and  fishes,  will  hf  Ipi^  pursue  the  expen* 
^ve  ^in^^P^At  of  printing  for  gratifii^ion  ox  private  m^dice,.  He 
^hps^  ^n^ive  strictures  find  contiiuied  encpuraffme^t  and  pa* 
trofwe  frpn^  ^  cc^derable.clas%  shpw^  by  that  upque^ionabW 
|^ci9Mhat  his  c^nsur^  are  not  devoid  of  foundation.  The  iorm^er 
fhould  be  I^ei^eath  the  notice. of  9  good  goyernmentj  ^he  latter 
^ly  sp  ifiV  worthy  of  notice  as  tQ  d^aw  ^tention  to  those  evUs,  oi 
which  the  presence,  is  indicated  in  the  system,  by.  the  angry 
ijc^n^ationq^liie  ^r£a^e. 

1%  I|  i$  4n  vain>  howe^^r^  t<;>  ;^;gt^  on  t^e  rea^n^  assigned  by 
i^  ln^^.f^^vm^^,  W  v^isM^  ^o  stqp  every  V^^  but;  their 
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own  paid  one,  and  to  suppress  every  thing  like  freedom  of  judg- 
ment or  cliscussion  on  their  measures.  They  will  go  on  for  ever 
assigning  anv  reason  but  the  true  one  for  their  unnatural  hostility 
to  that  best  friend  which  they  and  their  masters  at  home  can  have. 
They  know,  too  well,  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  gendral 
revolt  in  India.  They  know  that  if  there  is  danger  of  partial 
risings,  in  consequence  of  sheer  despair  and  resistance  to  op-* 
pression,  such  insurrections  have  not  a  chance  of  ultimate  success, 
while  our  general  government  is  tolerably  good ;  atid,  at  all  events, 
the  Press  has  never  jiad  any  thing  to  do  with  such  revolts,  not  on^ 
of  which  has  occurred  since  the  Press  was  free.  They  know, 
besides,  that  not  a  score  of  natives  in  all  India  are  yet  capable  of 
reading,  to  understand^  discussions  in  an  English  newspaper^  dnd 
that  the  minds  of  a  very  inconsiderable  number  are  yet  matured  to 
comprehend  political  discussion,  even  in  the  native  languages, 
fewler  still  being  capable  of  translating  such  from  English^  and  not 
a  dozen,  perhaps,  of  writing  original  matter  on  such  topics.  They 
know,  finally,  that  if  a  native  or  European  journalist  wcfre  to  blow 
the  trumpet  of  sedition,  and  summon  the  blacks  to  rise  against  the 
whites,  the  European  editor,  if  he  escaped  the  lunatic  asvlum, 
would  have  very  little  chance  of  escaping  from  the  furious  nands 
of  the  whites,  who  must  form  the  jury  to  try  him  for  treason  of 
sedition,->-about  as  little  chance  as  one  similarly  situated  in  Jamais 
ca  would  have  from  a  jury  of  slave-drivers  and  planters.  As  to 
a  mUiDe  editor,  if  in  Calcutta,  he  must  pass  through  the  hands  of 
a  similar  jury  of  whites ;  if  in  the  proidnces;  through  the  hatids 
of  a  single  white  judge.  All  these  pretended  alarms  for  the 
^  consequences^  of  a  press  (subject  to  the  Englidi  libel-law}  are 
miserable  pretexts,  the  real  object  being  to  escape  the  shame  of 
having  faults  and  jobs  exposed:  they  deceive  nobody  on  the  spot, 
however  effective  lit  Leadenhall-street  and  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
The  Press  has  always  been  entirely  free  in  our  slave  colonies,  and 
the  slave  states  of  America:  but  who  has  ever  yet  been  mad 
enough  to  employ  it  to  rouse  the  blacks  to  a  servile  war  ?  In 
like  manner  the  Press  was  virtually  and  practically  fi^ee  in  India 
for  several  years  posterior  to  1 8 1 8.  Yet  no  man  ventures,  agree- 
able as  it  would  be  to  those  in  power,  to  point  out  any  injury  that 
it  did  to  the  country  or  its  rulers.  If  a  free  press  had  been  likely 
to  produce  danger,  that  danger  must  have  been  greatest  at  first 
Starting  from  a  state  of  thraldom.  Yet  never  was  India  in  pro^ 
founder  tranquillity-i«-never,  certainly,  better  governed  F  never  sor 
J)rogressive !  .        - 

80,  The  secret  cause  of  hostility  to  the  Press  arises,  most  pro- 
bably, on  the  part  of  the  Directoife  of  the  Company,  from  an 
extreme.  unwiHiiigness  to  draw  more  public  attention  than  they 
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darn  avoid  towards  India.  The)r  are  egregioasly  deceiving  them- 
aelves  if.it  be  so-^in  sopppaing  that  any  such  policy  williavail 
them  in  the  approaching  day  of  their  utmost  need ;  when  their  > 
present  viciasi^s  and  triumphant  votes  will  be  remembered  bitterly 
against  the  petitioners,  who  will  then,  be  humbly  soliciting  n  rek. 
newal  of  lease,  and  showing  cause  (against  the  j:nerchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  ship-owners,  of  the  land)  why  they  ought  to  have 
Ae/cooBJLdwx  of  the  liberal  and  the  pious,  contini^ed  to  them. 
Times  are  greatly  changed  since  181  a,  when  England  had  her 
hands  too  full  to  think  much  of  the  Company.  There  are  some 
i^eeming,  and  e^en  constitutional  points  in  the  systenv  o^  govern- 
Iftg  India  through  an  organ,  of  patronage  not  directly  at  the  beck 
of  the  minister  of  the  day ;  and  if  the  Directors  wish  to  cpme 
before  the  public  of  England  with  a  good  case  in  18SS,  they  would 
do  well  to  think  of  showing  what  they  have  done  for  the  country 
entrusted  to  their  management— what  improvementa,  «<imetlec- 
t^al,  moral,  and  religious,"  they  have  encouraged,  rather  than 
coitie  forward  to  make  a  merit  of.  having  quenched  utterly  the 
sfpatk  of  free  discussion  that  had  been  Uindled  by  the  most  liberal 
CH  their  governors,  and  of  having  bound  the  intercemmittiiication 
of  thought  among  their  Subjects  in  In^a  with  stricter  chains  than 
had  ever  before  been  devis^. 

*^  81  #  The  irfitation  on  the^ztt  ol  the  local  governments  against 
free  discussion,  through  the  press,  appears  to  arise  from  none  of 
the  motives  ojF  alarm  and  so  forth>  which  they  have  alleged  through^ 
rfiame  of  confessing  the  littleness  of  the  real  motive.  This  seems 
Neither  more  nor  less  than  the  love  of  undivided  power— 4n  other 
words,  the  prefeirence  of  particular  before  the  general,  interest 
oommon  to  dl  governments  under  the  sun,  and  whkh' should 
^Wzj9  be  studiously  counteracted  in  every  good  system  of  civil 
j^lity*  It  may  ahnost  be  doubted  if  even  the  best  eartfely  govern- 
ments heitrtihf  love  and  cherish,  {>erfectly^free  discussion/  In 
India,  to  these  ordinary  feelings  and  motives  are  superadded  odiers 
peculiar  to  the  situation  of  that  government,  to  its  long  enjoy meik 
of  undi^urbed  absolute  power,  and  to  the  nature  and  composition 
of  the  civil  body.  All  these  circunlistances  united  produce,  in  the 
Indian  authorities,  a  degree  of  arrogant  conceit,  of  ludicrous 
bursting  indignation^  at  the  bare  idea  of  any  one  not  of  thie  privi- 
leged order,  or  constituted  authorities,  presuming  to  have  any. 
opinion  on  public  questions,  or  daring  to  obtrude  it ;  to  which 
Cervantes  or  Swift,  perhaps,  might  have  done  Justice.  But  the 
contiguous  sublimity  and  burlesque  are  forgotten  in  the  melancholy 
spectacle  of  ^e<-born  Englishmen,  thus  de-natibnaiised  and  de- 
diotelised  by  long  residence  under  a  debasing  system  of  arbitrary 
#ttle  on  one  hat)d,'and  slavish  submission  on  the  other.  Still  more 
VOL.  XXV.  Pafn.  NO.  XLIX.  D 
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distressing  is  the  recollection  that,  for  a  timei  at  least,  and  until 
this  indignant  country  shall  recall  powers  that .  have  been  so- 
abused,  these  men  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  very  much  evil, 
aild  to  defeat  the  national  wishes  and  sdbemes  for  the  intellectual 
improvement  and  civilisation  of  mtlUons* 


SECTION  lV.—EffictenctfofthePres$  in  India  at  a  local  check 
againsi  mi$rule. 

.  62.  The  positions  being  established,— ^r^/,  that  the  exercise, 
of  scrutiny  and  indirect  control  through  the  press  in  India  is  per-> 
fectly  compatible  with  the  safbtt  of  our  empire ;  secondly^  that 
such  control  is  essential  to  the  permanent  safety  of  the  coun- 
try, however  uncomfortable  to  rulers  who  desire  not,  jE>riiiiar%, 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  j  it  remains  to  prove  the. 
EFFICIENCY  of  such  a  local  check.  On  this  part  of  the  argument 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate,-^r5^  because  most  of  the  considera* 
tions  affecting  the  questions  of  efficacy  have  been  tpuched  on. 
incidentally,  in  the  proof  of  safety,  in  which  they  are  necessarily 
involved ;  secondly,  because  to  the  efficacy  of  a  local  press  the 
Governments  abroad  bear  the  strongest  of  all  testimonies  in  their: 
extreme  ^larm  at  the  establishment  of  so  unwelcome  an  intruder 
among  the  monopolists  of  office. 

83.  The  favorite  position  put  forth  in  all  shapes  and  phrases, 
by  tl^  ^enemifJs  oi  free  discussion,  to  catch  unthinking  people  in 
England,  is  this — "  There  is  no  public  in  India — ^therefore,  no; 
public  opinion-— therefore,  no  use  for  an  organ  to  express  it— ^ 
therefore,  a  free  press  can  do  no  good,  and  may  do.  harm,''  &c. 
This  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Adam.  It  may  be  doubted  if  a  more: 
contemptiUe  sophism  ever  before  disgraced  the  manifesto  of  any 
ruler,  or  trusted  in  the  weakness  of  those  to  whom  it  was  ad-^ 
dressed.  But  the  press  in  India  was  first  silenced,  and  dared  not 
expose  the  sophistry  }  it  was  hoped,  therefore,  that  any  bold  beg-* 
ging  of  the  whole  questions  at  issue  would  suffice  for  people  in> 
'England,  when  India  was  the  subject.  , 

84.  <<  There  is  no  public  in  India,"  that  is,  no  public  capable  of 
forming  opinions  worth  attending  to.  No  ?  Not  even  when  they 
praise  the  political,  military,  financial,  or  judicial  conduct  of  their 
rulers  ?  Why^  then>  are  they  allowed  to  assemble  and  offer  their, 
incense  i  But  we  must  examine  this  assertion  a  little  more  ia 
detail. 

^  85.  First,  as  to  the  public  qf  India,  generally.  It  may  suffice,^ 
perhaps,  to  ask  who  lent  the  state  the  forty  millions  sterling  o£ 
^h^h  the  public  debt  consisted  but  the  other  day  ?    Unless  it; 
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dropped  from  the  clouds,  perhaps,  it  niay  be  cbnceded  that  thef 
who  lend  such  sums,  in  any  state  in  all  the  world,  would  not  be 
thought  very  unreasonable  in  preteii^ng  to  haye  some  political 
existence,  not.  to  say  influence,  in  public  ^airs  I 

It  may  also  be  asked,  without  exceeding  arrogance,  who  were 
they  that  formed  a  large  European,  Portuguese,  Armenian,  and 
native  militia,  at  the  several  presidencies,  in  the  times  of  Lord 
Wellesky,  when  danger  was  apprehended  from  French  and  My-, 
sorean  hostility  ?  That  militia,  horse  and  foot,  was  indeed  aftei;- 
wards  put  down,  with  many  other  obnoxious  measures  of  the 
aoble  Lord ;  but  because  it  is  not,  does  it  ft^ow  that  it  wat 
not  ?  or  that  there  was  not  then  a  public,  and  is  not  now  one, 
infinitely  greater  in  numbers  and  in  moral  force  ? 

Finally,  it  may  be  demanded,  and  not  without  some  claim  to  a 
grateful  reply  from  the  people  of  this  country, — Did  not  the  In- 
dian public,  or  no^uUic,  of  all  classes  and  colors,-come  forward 
lately  to  subscribe  between  30  and  £40,000  to  the  relief  of  the 
distressed  Irish  ?  Yet  we  are  told  they  are  as  a  negative  quantity 
in  the  political  arithmetic  of  the  Honorable  East^India  Company 
aiid  their  honorable  servants  abroad  ! 

It^may  suffice  after  this  to  enqxifierate  a  few  institutions  and 
employments  in  Bengal,  in  which  natives  and  Europeans  are  in- 
discriminately engaged,  as  Directors,  Contributors^  Managers,  or 
Capitalists*  Such  are  the  Society  with  a  large  capital  for  clearing 
Saugor  Island. 

The  banks  of  Bengal^  Hindostan,  and  the  Commercial  Com- 
pany«. 

The  Native  Hospital. 

The  School-Book  Society. 

The  Society  for  Native  Education. 

The  Agri<;ultural  Society.  , 

86.  Secondly^  as  to  the  ^on^xisterU  Native  public*  It  is  quit^ 
true  that  the  natives  have  not,  and  ought  not,  to  have  political 
weight  according  to  their  mere  numerical  strength ;  but  it  is  hot 
less- true  that  those  of  them  who  reach  to  a  certain  degree  in  the 
scsde  of  property,  intelligence,  education,  and  integrity,  ought  to 
carry  with  them  the  same  weight  which  the  like  attributions  would 
obtain  for  them  in  any  other  modem  community. 

87.  This  granted,  it  may  suffice  to  notice  that  the  natives  are 
creditors  of  the  state  to  a  vast  amount,  as  Ram-Mohun-Rot  and 
his  brethren  assert  in  their  unavailing  memorial,  and  protest  against 
the  purposed  restrictions  of  Governor  Adam  and  Judge  Macnagh- 
ten,  a  document  which  will  be  admired  in  more  unprejudiced 
times,  as  a  niasterpiece  of  reasoning  and  eloquence.  The  natives 
are  directly  coacemed  in  the  various  undertakings  and  societies 
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mentioned  (par.  85)  under  the  bead  of  the  general  pvltiUc.    Many 
of  them,  at  the  presidencies  parttcularly,  are  individuals  of  prodi'^ 

S'3U8  wealthy  acquired  in  external  commerce  and  interior  traffic, — 
indoos,  Mussulmans,  Parsees,  Portuguese,  Armenian,  and  Indo-' 
British,  deeply  concerned  in  shipping,  ship-bEilding,  indigo  planting, 
totke  planting,  rum  distilling,  &c.  &c.  They  have  asseihbled 
and  voted  addresses  of  praise,  pictures,  statues,  &c.  to  several  of 
their  governors,  and  particularly  to  m^ny  retiring  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  with  whose  distribution  of  justice  they  were  sads^ 
fied.  They  lately  voted  addresses  of  praise  to  a  chief  judge  of 
the  Company's  principal  court,  on  his  leaving  India,  and  again  on 
his  returning  to  fiU  a  temporary  seat  In  council.  On  th^  death  of 
Warren  Hastings  many  of  them  joined  the  European  community^ 
who  assembled  to  applaud  that  govemor-generaFs  conduct,  and 
subscribed  for  a  public  monument  to  his  memory,  censured  though 
he  had  been  by  repeated  resolutions  of  the  Commons  of  England^ 
and  subjected  to  impeachment. 

88.'  Is  it  not  then  the  most  contemptible  of  drivdling,  to  ^y, 
that  such  men  as  these  are  to  be  considered  as  polidcal  nonenti^ 
ties  ?  Every  day  brings  then!,  in  some  relation  of  their  multifa- 
rious and  busy  occupation,  into  official  contact  with  the  King's 
judges— <-the  Company's  courts-^-the  magistracy-^the  officers  of 
revenue'}  nay,  in  appeals,  With  His  Majesty  in  council,  himself. 
Shall  it  then  be  boldly  said  by  Englishmen,  and  to  Englishmen, 
that  men  so  situated  have  not  a  direct  interest  in  the  purity  and 
efficiency  of  all  those,  and  all  other  public  establishments  under  the 
government  ? — that  they  have  not  a  just  and  lawful  right,  under 
responsibility,  to  scrutinise  the  conduct  of  such  judges  and  offi- 
cers, and  so  oy  shame  intimidate  them  into  doing  their  duty,  if  thej 
think  it  is  not  done  well?'  We  may,  perhaps,  for  soihe  tune 
longer,  terrify  the  less  advanced  and  more  timorous  Hindooci  into 
iftiibmission  to  demands  so  extremely  unreasonable  as  tUs  i  that 
they  shall  not  meddle  with  the  Conduct  of  any  of  their  superiotn^ 
however  injurious  to  themselves.  But  how  l6ng  can  it  be  supposed 
that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  intimidate  the  halv-castb  populatioA 
into  such  absurd  acquiescence  ?  Examples  enough  might  be  dted- 
of  the  vanity  of  6uch  human  wishes,  if  examples  were  ever  of  any 
use  to  mother  countries,  urged  on  blindly  to  their  fate.  Our  own 
'America,  St.  Domingo,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies^  all 
might  be  quoted,  but,  would  be  quoted  in  vain.  Each  nwlon  in 
turn  flatters  itself  it  is  in  the  right,  and  that  there  is  something  dif- 
HFerent  in  the  particular  relations  of  its  remote  dependencies  than 
those  of  other  nations  that  have  gone  l^efore !  Etery  state  having 
colonies  forgets  that  the  grcJwth  of  new  and  prosperous  dependeii^ 
cies,  and  the  increase  of  Creole  populatio>n,  are  not  x^  be  measured 
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hf  ^  same  Hm'Stondard  th^tjnarks  the  impravements  of  older 
people,  and  increaise  of  popyla^clon  in  advanc^  periods  of  human 
society.  British  India.is  npw  movbg  on  iii  its  course  with  consi* 
durable  rapidity,  nor  will  tb^  puny  efforts  of  the  Company,  or  its 
eervants^be  able  to  stop,  (^materially  retard,  a  career  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  accelerated  even  now,  and  will  become  much 
more  so,  presently,  by  th^  overdone  condition  of  universal  England 
•--the  redundancy  of  capital — ^redundancy  of  population— ^redun-i 
dancy  of  public  burdens  and  public  unredeemable  debts.  In  a 
(thriving  colony,  twenty  or  thirty  years  do  as  much  work  as  a  cen^ 
tury  in  an  old  cpuntry.  He  that  has  been  absent  from  India  fos 
thirty  years  is  probably  about  as  ill  qualified  to  form  an.  accurate 
notion  of  its  present  political  and  statistical  position,  its  admioistra-» 
tlon,4he.  habits  of  public  men  and  of  society,  or  the  ^rfiiigf*  of 
jhe  varioiis  classes  of  inhabitants,  as  "  The  Spectator'^  would 
h^^  if  he  had  to  rise,  and  write,  at  this  day,  a  "  Hermit  in  London.'? 
If  we  apply  this  observation  to  our  Indian  system,  it  will  not  be 
jdifficult  to  find  a  clue  to  much  of  the  strange  matter  that  is  put 
forth  from  time  to  time  about  India.  The  remark  that  there  is 
JUG  pubHc  in  India  w.as  felt — ^bitterly  felt  to  be  without  founda- 
ition  $  but  it  was  believed  to  be  of  a  $ort  still  current  in  Leadenball^ 
Weet, 

89.  In  the  third  place,  we  come  to  the  European  part  of  the  non-* 
esisient  public  qf  India.  It  is  composedi  we  are  told,  of  soldiers^ 
pSicera,  King's  and  Company's,  and  of  civil  servants,  besides  a  scum 
i4  Inferior  persons  engaged  in  the  law,  in  trade,  shipping,  or  handii- 
craftSj  only  residing  in  India  by  sufferance  (the  badge  it  seems  of 
fil  this  tribe).  It  is  asked,  with  a  sort  of  triumph,  silly  enough^ 
considering  the  unlooked-for  answer  that  mat/  be  given-r— Whether 
ji.  greater  .absurdity  can  be  imagined,  than  liiat  of  a  government 
Jbetng  controlled  by  its  own  servants,  or  those  whose  exbtence 
almost  depends  on  its  favor  ? 

90,  Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  might  well  deny  much  of  the 
premises  in  this  formidable  looking  argument;  we  might  deny  that 
a  gentleman  or  nobleman,  holding  a  commission  in  His  Majesty's 
jservice^  and  stationed  in  this  or  that  particular  part  of  the  King's 
dominions,  forfeits  the  smallest  tittle  of  his  right  to  have  and  to 
deliver  opinions  (under  responsibility)  touching  the  conduct  of  the 
colonial  government.  If  he  can  do  this  at  home ;  if  he  can  sit  in 
Parliament,  and  oppose  the  King's  domestic  administration,  can  he 
AOt  do  so  of  a  subordinate  government  ?  In  like  manner  we  deny 
that  the  liability  to  be  tyrannically  seized  and  transported,  however 
it  may  intimidate,  can  be  said  to  take  away  the  legal  right  of  a 
lawyer,  a  trader,  nay  of  a  Company's  servant  of  any  class,  to  judge, 
speakr  or  write  as  he  thinks  fit  (under  responsibility  to  law)  of  the 
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local  government.  But,  waving  all  these  important  doubts,  let  us 
grapple  with  the  main  position,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  a  gOr 
vernment  <«  controlled^  by  its  servants  and  dependents. 

91.  The  sophfam  involved  in  this  question  lies  altogether  in  the 
significant  meaning  artfully  given  to  «*  control.'*  If,  indeed,  by 
that  were  necessar^y  meant  a  public  and  formal  power,  exercised 
by  the  servants  of  out-voting  their  master,  or  an  authority  vested 
in  avowed  dependents  of  ofbklt  censuring  or  putting  their  veto  on 
the  acts  of  their  benefactor,  unquestionably  this  would  be  quite  as 
absurd,  as  it  is  meant  to  be  thought  by  those  to  whom  it  is  thus 
adroitly  putj  in  the  hope  that  they  will  not  detect  the  trick.  But 
there  is  a  wide  difference,  indeed,  between  bikect  and  indikect 
control;  as  between jpow^r  and  influence;  or  between ^/bn:^ and 
versuadan.  The  Press  everywhere  does  undoubtedly  control 
in  one  sense,  because  it  influences  the  measures  of  governments, 
either  by  shaming  or  convincing  j  but  does  the  Press — eon  it  con- 
trol the  operations  of  governments  in  the  same  sense  that  par- 
liaments or  courts  control  executive  authority  i  Tet  in  this  un* 
worthy  confusion  of  terms — ^this  affecting  to  employ  the  same 
word  used  by  an  adversary,  but  employing  it  in  a  sense  that  was 
not,  and  could  not  possibly  be  meant,  lies  the  entire  force  of  this 
stupidly-triumphant  question,  and  of  the  reasoning  derived  from  iti 
So  we'are  told  with  affectation  of  philosophical  phraseology,  that 
we  iihottld  h6t  apply^the  institutions  of  a  highly  civilised  state  to 
aless^iEtdvanced  state  of  society,  as  if  there  was  question  about  forcing 
the  ixnci^ised  to  use  the  Press,  to  print,  or  write,  or  even  read  !  or 
as  if  it  were  any  good  reason  why  those  who  are  st^ientbf  adtan- 
jced  should  not  use  the  Press  if  they  choose-^that  numbers  of  their 
countrymen  are  still  unable  to  profit  by  or  use  it ! 

92.  The  very  essence  of  a  free  Press  in  all  countries  consists  in 
the  liberty  of  anqnytnom  writing  in  matters  of  opinion  or  reasoning, 
and  also  in  statements  of  fact,  subject  always  to  rigorous  legal 
responsibility  for  every  thing  that  is  published.  Take  away  the 
privilege  of  writing  anonymously,  and  things  will  be  no  better  thaa 
under  the  favorite  system  of  ^^  official  charinel^  of  complaint, 
although,  therefore,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  a  servant  should 
publicly  and  avowedly  arraign  the  measures  of  government,  or  the 
(assumed)  delinquency  of  a  superior ;  yet  so  far  from  being  pre- 
posterous or  inexpedient  that  public  servants  should  censure  anony- 
mous^ the  measures  or  actions  of  any,  whether  above  or  below 
themselves,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  thing  extremely  to  be  desired ;  firsts 
because  the  dignity  oi  government^  which  might  be  thought  com- 
promised if  it  were  arraigned  by  its  own  servants,  is  effectually 
saved  by  the  anonymousness :  secondly^  because  all  it  has  to  think 
of  in  this  case  is  not,  who  wrote  ?  but  what  is  written  ?  thirdly^ 
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because  notie  can  be  so  fit  and  qualified  to  judge  of  public  meaftuf^ 
and  public  men  as  tbat  very  class  who  are  solely  emploved  in  public 
afiairs  froin  their  infancy^  and  who  are  eulogised  in  tne  strongest 
terms  by  Governor  Adam  (himself  one  of  their  number)  for  their 
capacity  and  distinguished  qualities.  But*  at  any  rate»  we  should 
think  the  Directors  at  home  ought  to  be  very  glad  to  get  servants 
<>f  so  much  experience  and  ability  to  write  (anonymously  in  the 
|)i;Alic  prints,  seeing  that  in  no  other  conceivable  way  could  the 
J)irectors  so  well  discover  what  'ooas  doing — ^what  VfZ9fWt  doings— 
and  what  ouglU  to  be  doing  by  their  stewards  and  servants  abroad. 
'  93.  But  if  it  is  proved  to  be  innocent  and  even  expedient  that 
the  Company's  civil  servants  should  apply  themselves  to.  iuiSuence 
the  acts  of  Govemment>  and  their .  fellow  servants*  through  the 
PresSf  (provided  always  they  do  so  under  the  decorous  garb  of 
anonymousness>)  it  is  needless  to  go ,  further  and  prove  tnat  the 
servum  pecuSf-^-^e  canaiUcf  of  men  of  traffic, — ^law,-^bandi* 
craft,  &c.  may  use  the  Press  with  still  more  pt(q>riety  than  the 
Company's  own  servants. (provided  always  they  do  it  in  a  respect^ 
fully  anonymous  way,  as  in  duty  bound  towards  those  virho  claim 
to  be.as  the  breath  of  their  nostrils)*  Probably,  howev^,,  commu- 
nications of  this  inferior  class  will  not  be  likelj.to^ prove  very  useful 
to  a  government  of  such  high  pretensions  to  iiifalubility* 
•  9^^  And  is  there  then,  no  European  <<pubIic'Vin  the  great 
'presidential  cities  of  India  ?  It  was  npt  thought  so  of  old,  when 
they  assembled  in  their  town  halls,  pr  their  churches,,  built  by 
subscription,,  to  lend  their  weight  in  stgspori  of  measures  or  men 
favored  bv  the. government.  There  they  petitioned  the. crown^  in 
despite  or  Sir  Myah  Impmfzxii  his  brethren ;.  uiSuccesefully  peti- 
.tioned  indeed  to.  have  .  their  juries  restored  in  civil  siiiT^ »  when 
they  voted  addresses  and^money  to /^iVarren  Hastings  thoitgh  under 
^e  ban  of  ParUament ;  when  they  subscribed  \o.  loyalty  loans  and 
contributions  in  1798^  when  they  addressed  the  late  Kuig  on  Hat- 
^field's  attempting  his  life,  and  other  occasions  \  when  they  compli- 
mented'every  possible  governor  or  commander,,  in  coming  and 
£oing>  formally  approved  Lord  VTei\es\efs /political  plans,  and  Sir 
;Arthur 'Wellesley's  military  conduct  ^  when  they  formed  them- 
sdves  into .  Missipnary  Societies — Bible  Societies — ^Tract  Societiei 
i-^Native  Education  oocieties — School  Book  Societies— *Agricul- 
:tural,  and  £[QrticulturaI»^  and  Literary.  Societies — Companies  for 
clearingsmgle  Tracts^-^-buildingTheatres,  &c.  &Ct ;.  when  they  came 
forward  to  assist  in  the  preservatiqn  of  order  and  save  expense,  by 
forming  unpaid  Magistra<;ies  ;  when  they  set  up  .Orphan  Schools 
•—Hospitals— Pispensarles — ^and  similar  institutions 5. when  they 
were  called  to  receive  (as  an  acknowledged  public)  from  Lord 
JHastings  a  compie  rendu  of  the  greatest  political  and  nxilitary  ope- 
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^rstioiis  ever  undertaken  in  India;  wii«n  tfaefhailed  tbeitberttbi 
of  die  FiQM  in  speeches  and'  addresses,  atid^  vm  diOft>  4id  everj 
thing  whicli a  public,  hot  acffuaity  hdldmg  any  Aave  indie  governs 
ment  ot  fegiblation  eoiild  well  do,  to  prove  Ui  exuUnce.  -  -» 

9Si  Times  indeed  are  somewhat  cban^d  within  the  last  few 
years,  everything  thus  savoring  of  free  institutioiM  is  now  carefully 
an<l  jealously  pat  do^n<-«the  Press  is  destroyed ;  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  an  independent  and  royal  court  df  judicature,  has  nai 
scrupled  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  publicity,  and  to  accent' at  the  hands 
of  Government,  which  this  tribunal  was  instituted  to  checkj 
a  $candahu$  immanihf  against  free  scnUimy  and  remark  an  the 
conduct  and  opinions  of  the  Judges  I !  a  thing  as  yet  unpaiallded 
in  the  annals  of  British  justice  elsewliere.  The  privileges  of  she 
inhfitbitants  have  been  variously  oui^ikd  in  the  control  over  the 
-public  Charky-fund,  which  the  Govevnment  have  handed  ov«r  (e 
«  close  self-selected  vestry  ^  and  in  the  abolitioa  of  their  sadcnt 
right  as  a  Grand  Jury  to  assess  their  own  hcniseNtax.       •     • 

96.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  mutations,  all  of  which  are  in  the 
«anle  spirit,  &vorable  to  power  and  agaiast  the  ^community,  it  is 
somewhat  consoling  to  observe  that  tne  noble  priri|ege  of  voting 
e^reeaUe  addresses  remains  unimpaired,  provided  always  that 
things  be  done  witfi  the  ceremonial  prescribed  by  jealousy  to  tzkt 
away  real  freedom  of  speech  and  opinion,  while  preserving  all  the 
•appelarattces  to'  (he  World  of  perfect  independence.  Since  the 
^poch  when  the  «<  public''  voice  was  eolemnly  declared  in  prin% 
by  Governor  Adam,  to  hav«  no  existence,  legal  or  act|ial,.this  vsry 
same  unseal  mockery  of  a  public  appears  to  have  rewarded  (or 
Tidicukd)  that  illustrious  declarant,  by  voting  him  empty  ootnpli- 
•ments  *  and  a  substantial  picture^  The  same .  shadowy  Jsody  has 
also  performed  the  usUal  Ko-Tod  before  the  shrine  of  the  new 
-ruler  of  their  destinies ;  and  another  section  of  this  phantora-*- 
ihe  nen-^xisting  public^^as  even  gone  so  far  (headed  indeed  by  a 
Major- General  on  the  staff*)  as  to  congratulate  Governor  Adam, 
and  itselft  en  his  triumphant  completion  of  the  work,  he  had  iong 
it  seems  meditaied^  of  cru^ing  the  last  remnant  of  free  opinioa, 
*and  crowning  it  by  a  sacriice— ^not  indeed  of  himself-^but  ef  a 
(defenceless  individual,  his  family,  and  prospects,  which  are  «I1  re- 
duce to  Tifm  by  Mr.  Adam's  act  \  This  temporary  govemor-is 
'Hdt  ^shamed  to  take  part  in  this  despicable  comedy }  >he  affects  40 
tcmstder  this  addressings  but  non^exieting)  puUic^  of  milttary' sta- 
tion, headed  by  their  general,  as  an  honest  independent  body 
*<<  daring  to  be  honest  ii\  the  worst  .of  times/'  He.  aiiBwers-^«€{- 
miUifig  their  right  to  approve  and  disapprove  poUtioal  acts,  coquets 
as  to  his  Own  merits,  and  finally  alkows  ihAthe^  deserves  that  praise 
they  are  so  well  qualified  to  bestow  I     True  it  is  thai  ail  this  con- 
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^itMkt  ttttf  fcaa  r«iC9iHl]r  fa^en  ^xchiifiged  between  tlMepersowges) 
and  to  complete  the  humor  of  the  thix^  it  is  fdl  cafetttlly  aeni.^ 
.tfa«  Eoglisi)  new$p^per»  bf  90|ne  offic^oiu  person  cr  other*  juft  as 
the  diiscusaionf  «re  coming  on*  Bat  injudicious  friends  WQuld  do 
well  to  learn^  that  similar  addresaes  are  utterly  valueless»  and  below 
Q0Otempt»  in  ammmuqity  where  all  hold  actually  and  prospectively^ 
at  the  will  of  the  person  addressed  ;  and  the  reason  isy  pr0ci9elf 
iecaute  they,  are  signed  publicly.  In  such  a  coutitry^  apof^fnious 
praise  is  woriJi  a  wilderness  of  addressing  major-generals*  because 
f  dod  ground  must  be  assigned  for  the  good  opiniout  and  the 
imonymoua  bepraugr  cannot  be  suspected  of  interested  motiTea. 
liMwx  lies  t]»^  marked  difference  between  a  fcee  and  a  servile 
community.  It  is  only  in  the  former  that  open  praise  is  of  value.; 
in  the  latter  all  such  is  justly  au^ieibus.  What  val|ie  in  his  ^east 
.can  Goven»or  Adam  set*  upon  the  approval  of  those  wbpf  as  bs 
iiaa  written  and  printed*  are  not  free  to  (/Asapprove  I 


SECTION  y .—Conclusion,  and  connexion  of  the  Press  leitA 

coionisaHon^ 

98.  The  case,  as  originally  proposed*  is  now  dosed.    It  is  hs^ 

iieved  to  he  proved^         •  .     ^  • 

FntsTy  that  if  the  good  of  the  great  body  of  the  gov^ed  be 
•tfiily  desired,  it  is  quite  tndiapenaaUe  they  should  be  pro^eaed 
jigauiat  the  aeverity  of  the  go^emmentt  and  misconduct  el  £4irQ»- 
pean  and  native  aervanta. 

Sbcomdly*  that  as  no  imstjctutions  of  any  sort*  indepen^nt 
«of  die  government,  exist  in  India*  the  only  possible  substitute  Js* 
the  Pmss,  which  enables  men  freely  tn^anan^mausfyp  but  undv 
aevrae  i^gal  responsibility,  to  intercommunicate  thetf  thoughts* 
and  to  exercise  an  indirect  control  and  check  on  the  measures  of 
government*  and  the  conduct  of  its  servants. 

TpiRDLT,  that  none  ot^it  to  have  a  greater  interest  in  the  opera- 
lions  of  die  Press  than*  1st*  The  Vidian  Governments^  who  cau- 
jiot  possiUy  govern  d^ir  immense  regions  without  some  such 
auxiliary  to  their  direct  superintendence.  2dly*  The  OmH  qfDi- 
redorSf  who  cannot  otherwise  know  both  sides  of  every  story*  or 
miuBt  is  jneally  going  on  abcoad*  Sdly*  The  Pr^prUtary  Bo^H^ 
who  desire  to  review  the.'acts  of  all  their  servanta  fully*  at  home 
and  abroad.  . 

.  FomaTBLT,  that  if  this  expression  of  public  opinion  through  the 
PaesB  be  limited  to  England,  it  must  necessarily  be  without 
«siaoAor,  or  even  perm anemt  safety  to  the  common,  interests 
of  the  people  of  India  and  England. 
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Fifthly,  that  in  India  alone^  it  can  be  exerdsed  with  compteie 
EFFECT  and  perfect  safety. 

99.  Oae  onlf  topic  remains  to  be  noticed,  and  that  addresses 
itself  chiefly  to  those  persons  in  Engfaind,  whether  manu£acturers» 
stockholders,  Indian  axmitttaacs,  shipowners,  underwriters,  or 
others,  who  are  connected  with  India,  and  interested  in  its  pros- 
perity.    . 

100.  It  is  vnlgariy  supposed,  and  nalttile  pains  liave  been  taketi 
to  spread  the  notion,  that  the  hodjoS  men  in  ipiestion  ha?e  no 
near  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  more  Uberad  system  and  in^ 
stittttionft  for  British  India.  There  cannot  be  a  more  entire  or 
fatal  mistake.— "None  can  possibly  have  a  nearer  interest  than  they 
in  the  development  of  the  vast  resoucoes  and  powers  of.  that  coun- 
try;  and  tbey  ate  cautioned'  to  turn  a  deaf  ear,  or  rather  a  well- 
•preptared  eav,  towards  such  as,  for  dieir  close  and  sordid  purposes, 
endeavor  to  ukukate^  this  selfish  doctiuie,  and.  thereby  to  keep 
India  from  obtaining  the  good  wishes  and  powerful  aid  of  friends 
in  England,  in  order  that  they  may  have  her  all  to  themselves,  to 
;8erve.  their  little  torn. 

101.  Nothing  is  more  undeniably  true  in  political  economy  than 
this;  that  a  nation  cannot  import  more  than  she  can  pay  for  by 
-etpcKta*  If  Itidia  be  not  allowed  to  make  the  most  of  her  natural 
products,  in  silk,  cotton,  susar,  indigo,  saltpetre,  cofiee,  &c.  how 
is  it  possible  she- can  take  the  mani^ctutes/of^  England  to  any 
amount  i  t<  If,  in  these  respects,- India  were  aUowed  .to  do  her  nt« 
iuos^  tliere  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  her  pi^wer  of -taking  manufactures* 
What  hinders  her  from  making  die  mostof  her  products?  Why 
^do^eke  obr'Substitnte,  in  her  inittitely  varied  soil^nd  dimate, 
th^  £nef  rattans  9 f  ike  West  for  the  iofetior  staples,  which  are  in«> 
digenolis  to  her  ?  Why  does  she  not  indefinitely  extend  the  growth 
ztui  fabrication- of  silk  ?  Why  not  improve  the  manufacture,  of 
engar,  according  to  the  more 'finished  processes  of  other  countries? 

102.  The  reason  is  twofold;  1st,  European  skill,  intelligence^ 
-afid  superintending  industry,  ate  excluded  from  employment^  ow- 
ing to  the  absurd  and  pernicious  prohibition  of.  cdociisalion  x  2d^ 
European  capital  is  excluded  from  overflowing  and  enriching  that 
boarndless  fakt^  Iidian  agricuhure*  What  might  be  done  by  £u^ 
TOpe^  skill  and  capital  we  see,  by  the  creacbn^  in  ant  own  times, 
-of  die  indigo  culture  and  inanu&uiture.  It  had  scaace  any  eodsti* 
encs  thirty  years/ a^o:  now  it  produces,  anauaUy^  lejghtor  nme 
millioi^  of  pounds,  and  the  finest  qualities,  e<|nal  to  thedd  indigo 
of  Mexico.  All  this  is  entirefy  the  work  of.  European .  skill  and 
capitak  It  is  believed  to  be  owing  chiefly  to  the  policy  o£  his 
Majesty's  ministers  that  India  was  so  far  thrown  open  to  enter* 
prise. — A  second  such  eflFort  has  never  been  made. 

103.  But  notlUng  can  be  done  towards  this  great  work  without 
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Cof^ONisiTiON— not  by  nieans  of  a  tmdirt  mt  bboriog  men  % 
for^such  there  Js  no  room,  nor  iroukl  Aft  ^^male  admit  of  their 
working;  hot  bf  a  resort  of  men  possessed  of  capital,  education^ 
and  tateots  io  dktfc('lii6'laftor  of  ioch^ts,  and  -wiUing  to  render 
mi7/#iar6ervke  ift  cawe  of  invasion  or  TebeiUonu 

ICMk.  Counma^oH  can  nener  :tal:e  place  antil-  that  >  absiirdest 
^^byeJaws  is  repealed  which  hinders  Europeans  from  Jiolding 
iafld  in  their  ^own  namesy^^^a  law  ^hat  encoiira|j^  and  winlcs  at 
mendacity  and  public  immorality.  .    ^    i 

.  105.  Colonisation  oan: never  tal»  idace -until  evevy  imn^ 
property  and  person,  of  wtaitever  class,*  color,  or- treligioB,rfaei  pBt 
under  the  protection  of  knmm  and  eqf|al  iaws^  that  lea;ve;no  pre^ 
tenet  for  imprisonment,  banishmeat^-  ime,  or^  confispatioh,  bos  by 
the  sentence  of  impartial,  pubUc^  and  independait  tribbmds.  -  To 
;this  end  the  power  of  tnlnsportatioa  by  government,  without  trial, 
and^  the  system  of  licensing  EuropesBis  at  all,  must  be  repealed,  as 
the  very  first  preliminaries.  .   *     -  ..      •:    i    .  *  :  :   ,   . 

106.  CoLONisATiOK  wottld  mcresise  ^tfae  mvports  of  Briti^ 
manufactures  into  }ndia,  not  only  by  adding  incdculably  to^the 
amount  of  exchangeable  exports^^^not  only^  by.  adding  immediately 
and  remotely  to  the  numbers  of  consumers,  but-mlso  by  diffusmg 
a  taste  for  luxuries  and  convenienses,  and  gcadualty  xaismgJthe 
stan^Uard  of  want;  and  thereby  ^  of .  faappinessv  India  is  at  ipoeaent 
atthevery.b|ot£oiii:^tepof  thei<iii(2erof  cifilised  'Ufe^  TJiefODd* 
rainteist,  better,  requisite  .form^ere  irupport  of  life  ^e  all  of  die 
comnionest  and  scantiest  JBind ;  in  consequence  of^diis  ^idx>f  ..the 
unfortunate  stimufais?  givoi  to  eariy  snarriage  bythe^petmcibttt 
eusfeottis  of  die  Hindoos,  the  country  swarms  Widi  reditQdaiBi«-*4mt 
wretclied*«!rpopulation^  and  the  smallest  scarcity  varties  wkh'it  the 
same47emendoits  effect  as  in  potatoed  Ireland, 
'  lOti  All  impartial  lasnnellera  admit  that  the  districts  of  India 
where  European  indigo  planters  have  settled  most  duckly  af« 
knf  iax  the  ntost  flerishing  and  ptMperaus.  Skxch  are  the  un« 
^oubtedid^cts  of  Euvopeaa  capital  and  :«stt)p]fi«  \AilIndi»!mi^ 
lie -^if^^as  these  indigo  districts  jirew ' 

lOS.  But  owing  partly  to  the  prohibition  agasdast  ;isv«stsig 
£urbpean.capital  in  land  or  agricultUre,itis:^rodigiously  acciMnu- 
lated  in  the  hands  of  the  great  caphaUats  at  the  pckicipal  settle* 
meitts*'  "rUnable  to  find  a  profitable^  secure,  and  reasqnaUe  ventf 
itneekscint^ttmeiit  in  the  fAdaitc  funds,. which  beaa:;^o  ptoportion 
tlffite  tO' the  wants^t^  ^  the  capitalists,  and  which  the  Company  are 
every  4ay  xedocing  still  furdier  in  simount,  to. the  great  distress  of 
thousands,  and  disquiet  of  .those  who*  think  that  one  of  ourtgreat 
securities  for  native  attachment  is  the  vast,  quantity  of  the  public 
funds  which  they  hold  in  perfect  confidence. 

109.  Thus  the  public  funds  rise  prodigiou8ly,.and  the  general 
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rate  of  intermit  fUIs  vaady  betow  the  krel  lit  which  it  woM  stand 
if  capital  were  free  to  find  its  level  in  employmeatj  whether  agri- 
cultural ot  other.      ^  « 

110.  The  conaequence  bf  tM$  utmatoral  riae  of  funds  and  fall 
of  interest  is,  that  the  government  seize  the  occasion  of  paying  off 
capital  debt,  and  reducing  interest,  dierebjr  adding  immeasunbly 
lo  the  distresses  of  absentees,  annuitants,  and  others,  in  England  { 
of  public  charides,  settlements,  &c.  &c.  in  India,  all  of  whSrh  are 
invested  in  the  stocks,  because  they  are  arbitrarily  hindei^  from 
investment  in  landed  )>roperty.  But  for  this  lu^ust  prohibition, 
the  acts  of  government  in  paying  off  and  reducing  interest  would 
be  qmte  right :  as  it  is,  they  profit  by  their  own  violence  and  wrong. 

111.  These  are  some  of  the  views  which  it  was  at  one  tbne 
hoped  the  freedom  of  discussion  by  the  Press  in  India  might  have 
helped  to  accomplish.  Certain  it  is,  that  mthoui  a  Free  Preu  therc^ 
none  of  the  benefits  xpentioned  above,  as  so  anxiously  desired  for 
India  by  her  real  friends  could,  even  if  procured,  be  preserved 
against  the  vast  power  and  ioflnencd  of  a  government,  whic^  may 
be  said  ntbsiantialfy  to  hold  in  its  hands  the  legisbtive,  judicial, 
and  necutive  powers,  with  all  patronage,  and  not  a  corporation  cr 
institution  of  any  kind  to  oppose  it  in  any  thing.  It  was  believed 
that  the  shortest  and  surest  way  to  obtain  these  benefits,  in  the 
first  instance,  was  to  bring  men's  minds,  by  dint  of  discusoon,  to 
see  the  necessity  for  such  improvements.  Peihaps  this  may  have  beoi 
the  very  reason  why,  from  its  outset^  die  Indian  Press  was  viewed 
with  such  immeasured  hostility  and  alarm.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  Company  or  the  Company's  servants  should  take  the  same 
intesesein  the  impsovtment  of  tne  resources  of  India,  and  the 
happiness  and  productive  powers  of  the  people,  that  odiers  do  wbm 
are  virtually  colonists,  from  birti  or  connexions^  or  whose  for* 
tunes  and  f anulies  are  staked  on  the  welfare  of  that  country.  The 
revenue  of  India  already  overpays  its  charges-— what  more  couM 
die  Company  gain  by  troubling  themselves  with  dreams  of  in> 
proyement  ?  What  could  the  Company's  servants  gain  beyond 
their  salaries,  of  which  they  ate  quite  secure  in  the  present  cendL- 
tion  of  the  country  i 

«  1 12.  It  is  now  for  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this 
country  to  determine,  whether  they  choose  to  support  the  present 
dose  system,  or  to  compel^— -for  compel  they  rofif  if  they  mU-*^ 
more  hberal  one.  Of  one  thing,  however,  they  may  be  assnied, 
^-*diat  the  question  oi  the  Press  is  inseparably  bound  up  with 
their  interests  and  those  of  India-*-interests  which  are  but  one  and 
the  same,  and  which  must  soonsr  or  later  frrvail* 

A  PROPRIETOR  OF  INDIA  STOCK, 
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XlATiHG  frequently  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  in  society^ 
and  of  profiting  by  your  instructive  and  agreeable  conversation,  it 
is  iK>t  without  reluctance  that  I  address  you  in  this  letter  of  ex- 
postulation ;  nor  should  I  do  so  at  all,  but  that  my  station  in  the 
Church  enables  me,  and  therefore,  I  think,  requires  me,  to  oppose 
tlie  evidence  of  actual  observation  and  experience  to  an  unfounded, 
and>  I  believe,  an  unguarded  statement,  in  which  you  have  severely 
reflected  on  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church*  In  doing  this, 
I  hope  I  shall  not  employ  any  argument,  nor  u^e  any  expression, 
whidi  may  justly  give  offence  to  a  person,  whose  talents  and 
learning^  enttde  mm  to  respect,  and  whose  general  candor  and 
moderation  deserve  that  a  single  deviation  from  them  should  be 
met  wkh  remonstrance  rather  uiau  rebuke.  Most  sincerely  do  I 
wish  that  religious  controversy  could  always  have  been  carried 
on  in  that  tone  of  mildness  and  moderation  which,  a  few  instances 
only  excepted,  pervades  your  ^Answer  to  DnSouthey's  Book  of  the 
Church."  That  it  has  been  otherwise,  is  indeed  a  melancholy  proof 
of  the  infirmity  of  the  human  mind ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  sig- 
nal example  of  that  merciful  proviuon  of  theDivineWisdom,  which 
makes  evil  productive  of  good.  There  appears  to  be  just  ground  for 
apprehending,  that,  if  the  passions  of  men  had  not  been  engaged  in 
the  great  question  of  religious  reformation,  reformation  itself  might 
never  have  taken  place.  If  the  early  remonstrances  of  those,  who 
were  the  first  to  set  forth  the  corruptions  (as  we  hold  them  to  be) 
of  tlie  Roman  Church,  had  been  listened  to  with  meekness,  and 
of  the  conruptions  themselves  if  the  most  flagrant  had  been  re- 
pressed, the  rising  spirit  of  inquiry  and  purification  might  perhaps 
have  been  lulled  to  repose,  and  the  season  of  renovation  postponed 
to  a  lat^  age.  The  light  of  truth  has  been  elicited  by  collision — a 
collision  which  has  indeed  too  often  generated  heat  as  well  as  light ; 
but  such  is  the  condition  of  out  nature.    No  man  laments  it  more 
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sincerely  than  I  do;  and  I  am  therefore  amongst  the  first  to  da 
justice  to  the  humanity  and  gentleness  which  form  an  honorable 
characteristic  of  your  writings. .  Nor  will  you,  I  am  persuaded^ 
refuse  to  join  with  ihe  in  av<$wing  a  beUef,  that  the  subdued  and 
mitigated  tone  of  religkm^  eontroversy  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing, 
and  encouraging  symptoms  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  But  feW; 
theological  writers  are  now  to  be  found,  who  call  in  question  the 
sincerity  of  their  opponents,  or  calumniate  their  motives.  Fire-^ 
brands  and  poisoned  arrows  are  implements  of  warfare,  which  are 
now  scarcely  to  be  found  but  in  the  armory  of  atheism  and  infidelity.- 
Permit  me,  therefore,  to  express  my  sincere  regret^  and,  1  may 
add>'  my  unfeigned  surprise,  that  in  one  instance,  and  that  a  most 
material  one,  you  should  wholly  have  forgotten,  or  at  least  en-^ 
tirely  neglected,  the  rule  which  you  profess  to  have  laid  down  for 
your  guidance  as  a  writer  of  controversy^  <<  not  to  use.  one  harsb 
word;  not  one,  by  which  you  can  oAmd  either  against  charity  .or 
even  against  civility.'*  >  It  is  in  consequence  of  your  entire  disre**: 
gard  of  this  maxim  in  the  instance  to  which  I  allude,  that  I  troid>le 
you  and  the  public  with  this  Letter ;  which  is  not  intended  to  be 
a'defence  of  Dr.  Southey,  who  needs  not  such  assietance^  nor  a 
confutation  of  the  argumentative  or  historical  part  of  your  book; 
which  is  a  work  undertaken,  I  believe,  by  other  hands  \  -  bat  a. 
word  of  expostulation,  in  behalf  of  the  English  Church. '. 
.  You  more  than  insiniKite  that  the  great  body  of  the.Ei^idf 
Clergy  disbelieve  the  vital  doctrines  of  Christiamty;  and: that  thef 
subscribe .  to  the  Articles !  which  assert  those  doctrines  .widi  a* 
heavy  and  unwilling  hearty  or  with  contemptuous  and  :caveless^ 
levity. .  The  passage  which  contains  this  insinuation  is  so  utterly 
at  variance  with  your  professiopa^of  candor,  and  is  so  extraordinary 
a  specimen  of  gratuttous  assumption,  that  I  must  tciAscnbe  it 
entile:    '  -    •  ■• 

<<Fronx  the  ^Book  of  the  Church^  I  conclude  that  you  (Dr. 
Southey)  are  a  sincere  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the  established 
Church  of  England,  as  they  are  expressed  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles — the  authentic  formulary  of  her  faith,  lotc  therefore 
believe  all  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  believes  respecting  the 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,'  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  Atone- 
ment; but  are  these  d4)Ctrines  seriously  and  sincerely  believed: by! 
the  great  body  of  the  present  English  Clergy  ?  or  by  the  great 
body  of  the  present  English  laity  ?  Do  not  the  formeiy  to  use 
Mr.  Gibbon's  esfpression^  sign  the  Thirty*nine  Articles  mihd$i^ 
or  a  mile  ?  I»  a  sincere  and  conscientious  belief  df  the  deotriiiea 
^pressed  in  tbem  considered  by  the  laity  td  be  a  cooditieti  for 

./  »  Pref.'p.  V* 
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fliWaticm  ?  bdifltreiice  to  the  Thirty-nihe  Articles  beinjg  /feir 
nmfiBfsslt  or  at  least  very  general  ttnoog  thote  Vfho  profeds  them- 
aeWet  members  of  die  Escablithed  Churchi  most  not  you/'  &e. 

Permit  me,  Str,  to  ask,  wl^ther  there  be  in  any  part  'of  Dr. 
9o«ithey's  book  a  grosser  attack,  a  more  groundless  and  gmtuitous- 
cdumny,  than  that  which  is  contained  in  this  extract  from  your 
answer?  Ton  assomei  as  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  English  Clergy,  ten  or  twAre  dtousand  ministers  bf 
the  gosp^,  many  of  them  not  less  learned  nor  less  sagacious  than 
yourself, ure  hypocrites  and  liars ;  that  for  the  sake  of  prefermenr, 
no  necessity  compdlmg  than,  they  set  their  solemn  attestation  to 
that  which  they  do  not  believe  to  be  true,  and  place  their  souls  in 
jeopardy.  I  know  not  what  answer  can  be  given  to  such  instn^a* 
tions  as  these,  except  a  positive  and  indignant  denial.  What 
other  answer  could  your  own  clergy  give,  supposing  we  were  'to 
vetort  on  them  the  same  charge  ?  They  could  only  declare,  on  the 
fsdth  of  Christians,  that  ikey  firmly  believe  the  doctrines  which 
they  profess ;  and  this  we  declare,  in  the  most  solemn  and  unquali- 
Atd  manner,  of  ourselves. 

That  the  Clergy  of  the  Establishment  prevaricate  and  falsify 
for  the  sake  of  prefjenrment.  Is  ft  charge  which  you  will  hardly 
advance  .in  so  many  words^^  and  it  is  a  charge  Which,  if  you  in-* 
tend  it  to  be  general,  mdy  be  disproved  by  an  appeal  to  facts. 
Toil  are  probably  not  aW9tre,  Sif,  how  many  young^  men  of  re- 
spectable abilities  and  acquirements  enter  imo  the  ministry  of  the 
Churdi,  who  have  no  prospect  whatever  of  preferment,  properly^ 
so  csUed  \  who  have  no  hope  of  (Staining  more  thaa  a  pittance, 
far  inferior  to  that  which  they  might  have  obtained  as  tradesmen, 
fermers,  or  even  as  mechanics,  w  ill  you.  Sir,  seriously  contend, 
that  SfOl.  or  6Q{.  a  year,  is  a  brib^,  Sufficiently  hrge  and  tempting 
to  induce  a  young  man  of  education  and  of  serious  habits  to  set 
his  Solemn  testimony  to  the  truth  of  that  which  he  believes  to  l)e 
false  ?  yet  I  could  produce  to  you,  in  my  own  diocese,  m^y  in- 
stancoa  of  pious^  able,  and  exemplary  clergymen  who  are  labor^ 
ing  in  their  vocation,  and  doing  the  work  ^  tti  evangelist,  for  no 
greater  sums  than  these. 

'  Yon  have  charged  us  with  prevarication  :-^it  had  been  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  more  opprobrious  had  you  termed  us  atheists  }  but  that  is 
a  hard  word,  and  open,  undisguised  abuse  wofdd  hm^e  ikm^ 
many,  idK>  may  be  taken  off  their  guard  by  smooth  and  easy 
innumdoes :  «  His  words  l/i^ere  softer  than  oil ;  yet  were  they 
drawn  swords/' 

Be  pleaised  to  inform  jthe  world,  Sff,  for  tUs  at  least  wo  hav^  » 
right  to  demand  of  you,  what  are  the  grounds  of  your  insinuati(Hi 
against  the  English  Clergy  i  Have  you  tiken  your  opinion  of  their 
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ittrincerity  and  hypocrisy  from  tl\eir  own  declatations,  from  their 
discourses,  from  their-  writings  in  defence  of  religion  ?  Have  you 
ever  heard  fiie.  tigh^  or.  Juddered  at  the  smile  of  one  of  these 
Jt|dasea,  whom  you  suppose  to  exist,  inixiore  thaii.  their  due  pro 
portion,  amongst  the  minisjters  of  oui:  church  ?  .Btir^g  forth  your 
proofs  ;\and  let  them  be  stronger  proofs  than  those  which  Dr. 
Mihier  has  brought  forward ;  in  the  meaii  time  you  surely  &6 
ftot  quote,  as  an  authority  for  so  grave  a  charge/  the.  casual  ex- 
pression of  one,  who  first  apostatized  from  the  Protestant,  then 
nrom  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  lastly  from  the  Christian  faith  l 
What  concord  is  there  between  Mr.  Butler  and.  Gibbon  ? 

That  there  are  ng  instances  of  clergymen,  who  subscribe  .to  the 
fliirty-nine  articles  with  some,  degree  t)f  hesitation  and  doubt,  is 
more  than  I  undertake  to  assert :  if  there  should  even  be  some, 
who  call  in  question  the  grand  doctrines  to  which  you  allude,  who 
are  as  deficient  in  conscientiousness  as  they  are  in  right  belief, — < 
nay,  should  there  be  one  or  two  who  even  ridicule  and  make  a  jest 
of  diose  articles  which  they  have  solemnly  assented  to— e-and  who, 
by  virtue  of  that  assent,  hold  preferment  amongst  us — still  pur 
murch  will  incur  nO  reproach  which  is  not  applicable  to  yours, 
and  to  the  primitive  church  itself,  into  which  we.  know  tli.^t 
«  certain  men  crept  unawares,  who  were  before  of  old  ordained 
to  this  condemnation  .  .  .  .denying  the  only  God  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.* "  But  to  your  questidn,  "  are  these  doctrines  se-« 
tiously  and  sincerely  believed  by  the  great  body  of  the  present 
English  clergy  ?"  we  answer,  vinhesitatm^y,  Yes  :  and  we  make 
flie  same  answer  in.  the  name  and  on;  the  behalf  of  the  laity ; 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  established  church.  On  these  points 
there  is  no  diflFerejice  of  belief  between  us  and  the^reat  body  of 
Protestant  dissenters.^  Those  who  deny  the  doctrines  in  question^^ 

•  Jude  4. 

*  I  do  not  admit  the  truth  of  what  Dr.  Milner  says^  that  most  of  the 
4)d  stock  of  Presbyterians  and  Independents  are  now  Socinians ;  many  of 
the  meeting^iouseft  which  were  formerly  oeeupied  by  Presbyterians  aro 
now,  I  acknowlege,  in  the  hands  of  Upitarjian  congregations,  (who  have 
been  deluded  into  Unitarianism  by  the  most,  disingenuous  artifices  on  the 
part  of  some  of  their  preachers,)  but  a  great  number  of  tne  descendants  of 
Iheeid  Presl^terians  have  entered  into  commnniou  with  the  established 
Churchy  ^ad  the  number  of  those  independent  communities  who  have 
lapsed  into  Socinianism  is,  I  believe,  very  small  indeed.  Still  more-grpss 
and  unfpunded  is  the  caluii^ny  of  the  same  writeri^  ^hfiy^if  hi&  meekness 
were  at  all  on  a  par  with  his  learning,/ would  indeed  be  a  fdrmidable  cbam* 
pion  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  when  he  says^  *Mt  is  notorious,  that  many. 
clergymen  preach  in  the  churches  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  meeting- 
houses in  the  evening  J''  (^nd  of  Eel.  Contr.  Part  II.  p.  19.)  It  is  but 
justice  to  add,  that  some  vjcry  able  defences  of  the  doctrines  to  which  you 
allude,  have  appeared  of  late  years  from  the  pens  of  dissenters. 

VOL.  XXV.  Pam.  NO.  XLIX.  E 
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are  in  pofnt  of  numbersi  when  weighed  against  those  who  be- 
lieve them,  as  dust  in  the  balance  :  and  you,  Sir,  can  hardly  be 
Ignorant  of  this  fact ;  unless  it  has  been  your  fate  to  pass  much 
of  your  time  in  the  company  of  those  whose  chief  employment 
and  delight  it  is  to  attack  revealed  religion  through  the  sides  of  (he 
established  church ;  to  describe  her  doctrines  as  incredible,  and  her 
clergy  as  insincere  \  ;ind  so  to  bring  the  gospel  itself  into  disrepute^ 
It  is  a  stale  and  hackneyed  artifice  of  writers  in  your  commu- 
nion, to  charge  the  English  clergy  with  Socinianlsm  $  but  I  am 
truly  surprised  and  mortified,  that  a  person  of  your  acuteness  and 
candor  should  have  condescended  to  repeat  this  oft-told,  oft-refu- 
i;ed  tale/  Probably  you  were  fresh  from  the  reading  of  Father* 
^nott's  pamphlet  against  Chilllngworth,  wherein  he  maintains,  that 
whoever  deipdes  jtbe  infa^ibility.of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  is 
consistent  to  his  principles,  must  needs  be  a  Soclnian.*  Are  you, 
3ir,  prepared  to  contend  that  Bishop  Bull  was  a  Socinian,  in  spite 
c^  the  complimentary  testinpiony  borne  to  his  labors  in  defence  of 
the  Antenicene  doctrines  by  the  Galilean  divines  i,,or  Pearson,  or 
iJV^aterland,  or  Sherlock,  or  Horsjey  ?  But  I  forbear  .tp  press  you 
with  questions,  bearii;^g  hard  on  an  assertion  which  I  am  persuaded 
you  will,  on  further  consideration,  see  fit  to  retract*  I  will  only 
^ddi  that  neither  a  few  detached  and  occasional  instances  of  Insin- 
ferity  and  prevarication— nor  the  opinions  of  such  men  as ;  the 
liuthor  of  the  Confessional,  who  judge  of  others  by  themselves — 
can,  with  any  justice,  be  made  the  grounds  of  a  sweeping  charge 
against  the  body  of  the  English  clergy :  you  have  yourself,  in  strong 
|erms,  deprecated  the  unfairness  of  imputing  to  the  principles  of  a 
church  the  individual  obliquities  of  a  ^w  of  it^  members*  It  is 
indeed  astonishing,  that  the  advocate  of  candor,  forbearance,  and 
charitableness,  should  have  taken  it  for  granted,  absolutely  without 
proof  or  authority  of  any  kind,  that  indiflFerence  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles  is  universal^  or  at  least  general,  amongst  the  members  of 
the  established  church,  whether  clergy  or  laity,  and  particularly 
to  those  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  which  assert  the  fundamental 
atld  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity.  This  is  all  but  a  direct  and  posi-^ 
tive  assertion  that  churchmen  at  large  either  disbelieve  or  disregard 
the  doctrines  of  our  Saviour's  divinity,  and  of  the  atonement  which 
He  has  made  for  our  sins  \  and  not  only  churchmen,  but  dissenters  i 
for  the  orthodoxy  which  you  deny  to  the  former,  you  mu^,if  you' 

^  It  is  somewhat  curious,  that  while  the  Socinians  have  accused  our 
ehurch  of  being  more  than  half  popish,  the  Roman  Catholics  charge  our 
clergy  with  Socinianism ;  while  Protestant  writers  have  shown  the  close 
affinity  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Socinians  in  some  important  points 
of  doeirine. 

^  See  Des  Maizcaux's  Life  of  Chillingwortb^  p.  108. 
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wish  to  be  consistent,  deny  a  fortiori  to  the  latter :  and  it  has  been 
denied  to  them  hj  your  friend  Dr.  Milner,  in  his  End  of  Religious 
Contraaerst/t  a  book  to  which  you  ackoowlege  yourself  to  be 
greatly  indebted.  Once  more  then  let  me  speak  for  both  Church- 
men and  Dissenters,  and  prqtest  with  all  earnestness  and  sincerity 
against  this  most  uncharitable  and  unwarranted  insinuation.  Yet, 
were  it  not  from  a-regard  to  your  own  character,  I  could  almost  thank 
you^for  having  vented  it ;  for  it  affords  a  most  clear  and  indubita- 
ble evidence,  that  there  is  something  in  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
Catholic .  religion,  wliich  ^either  time  nor  experience  can  alter ; 
which  contains  the  germ  of  intolerance  and  persecution ;  which 
poiscHis  the  fountain  of  truth,  obscures  and  blunts  the  most  saga- 
cious intellect,  and  repreajses  the  .natural  oiotyements  of  a  just  and 
ingenuous  mind. 

-  Surelj,  Sir^  you  cannot  justly  complain  of  Dr.  Southey's  having 
applied  to  certain  practices  of  the  Roman  church  the  epithets  of 
<<  idolatrous  and  superstitious,"  while  you,  in  decent  and  measured 
language  it  is  true,'  but  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood, 
accuse  the  English  clergy  at  large  of  the  grossest  and  most  soul- 
endangering  prevarication  and  hypocrisy  :  <<  Thou,  therefore,,  which 
teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself?  thou  that  abhorrest 
idols,  dost  thou  commit  sacrilege  ?"  I  rely  with  confidence  on 
your  candor  and  love  of  truth  for  an  open  retractation  olF  this  un- 
supported calumny;  you  will,  I  am  persuaded,  exemplify  the 
maxim  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  which  you  have  quoted  with  appro- 
bation, that  'f  a  good  Christian  is  never  outdone  in  gQodjmanners.'- 
You  seem  to  have  considered,  throughout  your  Letters  to  Dr. 
Sbuthey,  that  the  Protestants  are  the  only  party  who  now  have  re- 
course to  injurious  words ;  while  the  controversy  is  conducted  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  writers  in  that  amicable  spirit  which  markfid 
the  disputation  between  Limborch  and  Orobio,  and,  as  you  say, 
the  conference  between  jBossuet  and  Claude ;  a  conference,  by  the 
way,  which  I  rather  wonder  you  should  refer  to,  inasmuch  as  it 
presents  a  most  remarkable  picture  of  Roman  Catholic  sophistry 
(excuse  the  term)  laid  prostrate  and  stripped  naked  by  the  straights 
forward,  rational,  scriptural  arguments  of  a  judicious  Protestant 
divine.  «  The  eagle  of  Meaux,"  although  he  carried  off  his  prey 
from  that  conflict,  retreated  with  the  <  terrors  of  his  beak  and 
lightnings  of  his  eye'  considerably  impaired.  But  y op  probably 
think  oAerwise. 

' "  He  seldom  speaks  out  where  he  is  likely  to  offend,  but  contents  himself 
oftentimes  rather  to  insinuate  than  aiiirm;  and  makes  u^e  of  other  men's 
words  to  express  his  own  sense^  when  he  is  unwilling  too  openly  to  own  it;' 
or  lob  strongly  to  press  it.  *Ab  arte  sua  non  recessit,'  as  Tuliy  says  of  Aris- 
toxenos."— ^iiAop  Atperbury's  Letters,  I.  p.  178. 
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Out  of  a  great  many  controversial  tracts*  in  wluch  the  Protestant 
bith  and  mini§try  are  ridiculed  and  reviled,  I  wiQ  only  mention 
one  by  die  Reverend  T.  Baddeley,  which  is  now  distributed  with 
sreat  assiduity  by  the  clergy  of  tfour  communion  amongst  the 
humbler  classes  of  ours,  in  certain  parts  of  the  countryt'  entitled 
•<  A  Sure  Way  to  find  out  the  true  Religion.'^  The  author  says  that 
he  has  drawn  up  his  book  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  his  own  cbn- 
gregation»  to  help  them  to  discover  the  falsehood  oTdiose  **  deceit' 
Jul  and  impious  books,  which  the  clergymen  of  diflFerent  persuasions 
are  so  busily  employed  in  spreading  amongst  us.^  He  tells  us, 
that  ^  the  Protestant  parsons  have  no  lawful  mission  whatever,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  act  as  priests  in  the  church  of  God,'*  and 
that  ^  the  Protestant  church  will  infaUiUy  lead  men  to  hell ;"  diat 
Fox's  martyrs  <<were  nothing  but  a  set  of  deluded,  rebellious, 
impious,  and  blasphemous  wretches,  put  to  death  by  the  law  of 
the  land  for  their  crimes  :" — <<  to  call  a  man  one  of  Fox's  saints,  is 
become  the  same  as  to  call  him  a  great  rogue."  The  same  gender- 
man  enumerates  the  different  crimes  for  which  oflfenders  have  been 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  then  says, 
«<  These  are  the  lamentable  fruits  of  the  Protestant  religion.-^Tbat 
it  has  always  made  men  wicked  from  the  first  day  it  began,  we  can 
prove  from  the  Protestant  writers  themselves."— -<<  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Protestant  religion  that  can  make  a  man  more  holy  or  mor^ 
virtuous— -no  private  instruction  given  to  poor  ignorant  people ;  the 
children  are  left  to  their  own  will  \*'  but,  as  to  tlie  Roman  CathoUcs, 
^^  every  one  of  their  practices  helps  to  make  a  man  more  holy  and 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God.'*  If  you  wish  for  specimens  of  still 
more  intemperate  and  virulent  abuse,  I  refer  you  to  the  writings 
of  Mr.  William  Eusebius  Andrews,  of  whom  you  speak  in  terms 
which  lead  me  to  suspect  that  you  have  never  read  his  productions. 

I  had  not  intended  to  notice  any  of  your  arguments,  but  I  cannot 
forbear  from  making  one  remark,  wluch  will  furnish  a  clue  to  the 
refutation  of  a  great  many  of  them.  Tou  suggest,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  your  suggestion  is  marked  by  the  capital  letters  in  which 
it  is  conveyed,  «  That  no  doctrine  should  be  ascribed  to 
THE  Roman  Catholics,  as  a  body,  except  such  as  is  an 
ARTICLE  Of  their  faiTh.  It  is  most  true,  that  Roman  Catholics 
believe  the  doctrine  of  their  church  to  be  unchangeable ;  and  that  it  is 
a  tenet  of  their  creed,  that  what  their  faith  eoer  has  been,  such  it  was 
from  the  beginnings  such  it  nam  isy  and  such  it  ever  will  be.  But 
this  proposition  thet  confine  to  the  articles  of  their 
FAITH  ;  and  they  consider  no  doctrbe  to  be  of  faith,  unless  it  have 
been  delivered  by  divine  revelation,  and  (qu.  or?)  propouoded  by  the 

'  I  refer  particularly  to  Lancafhire. 
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* 
Komaa  Catholic  churchy  as  a  revealed  article  of  faith.     This  tbe^ 
Roman  Catholics  wish  theftr  adversaries  never  to  forget."' 

For  an  exact  account  of  that  faith,  you  refer  us  to  the  creed  o( 
Pius  IV.  published  in  1564?,  not  as  the  act  of  a  council,  but  in  the 
form  of  a  bull,  and  ever  since  that  time  considered  as  an  accu- 
rate and  explicit  summary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  belief.  "  Catho- 
lics, on  their  admission  into  the  Catholic  church,  publicly  repeat 
and  testify  their  asseht  to  it,  mthout  restriction  or  qiLaiyica- 
tionJ*  And  you  pve  us  the  creed  itself  at  length.  Now 
the  fast  clause  but  one  in  that  creed  is  as  follows :  I  also  profess 
and  undoubtedly  receive  all  other  things  delivered,  defined|  and 
declared  by  the  sacred  canons  and  general  councils^  and  parti-* 
cularly  by  the  holy  council  of  Trent ;  and  likewise  I  also  condemn^ 
reject,  and  anathematize  all  things  contrary  thereto,  and  all  heresies 
whatsoever  condemned  and  anathematized  by  the  church." 

Whatsoever  therefore  is  declared  and  defined  in  any  of  the 
canons  of  the  Koman  Catholic  (Church,  or  in  the  acts  of  ary  general 
council,  not  merely,  though  particularly,  the  council  of  Trent,  we 
may.|  by  your  own  avowal,  consider  to  be  an  article  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  laith.  This  concession,  I  apprehend,  involves  consequences 
which  you  were  either  not  aware  of,  or  supposed  we  should  not 
discover.  When  the  council  of  Constance  had  determined  that  the 
cup  should  be  taken  from  the  laity,  the  Bohemians  were  so  much 
dissatisfied  that  the  council  of  Basle  restored  it  to  them.  Which 
councilwas  infallible  ?  Which  decree  is  to  be  "  undoubtedly  re- 
ceived ?"  The  council  of  Basle,  in  1431,  decreed  that  a  general 
council  is:  above  the  pope  ;  but  the  Lateran  council,  in  1546,  de-> 
dared  this  decree  to  have  been  the  source  of  corruption  and  abuse. 
The  council  of  Constantinople  forbade  the  worship  or  reverence 
paid  to  imager  \  the  second  Nicene  council  enjoined  it ;  the  coun- 
cil of  Frankfort  prohibited  it  5  and  it  was  finally  re-established  by  the 
councU  of  Trent.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  expression  of 
Piu«  IV.  admits  of  a  happy  latitude  and  ambiguity  5  and  if  this  be 
the  creed  to  which  all  persons  entering  into  the  ministry  of  your 
churehareobliged  to  assent,  since  even  theRoman'Catholic  divines 
themselves  are  by  no  means  of  one  opinion,  either  as  to  the  number 
or  authority  of  general  councils,  nor  consequently  of  the  ^<  things 
defined  and  declared''  by  them,  you  are  at  least  as  likely  as  we  are. 
to  have  a  great  many  clergymen  who  <<  subscribe  with  a  sigh  or  ^ 
smile.'' 

May  I  not  ask,  without  imputing  to  you  individually  tenets 
which  you  will  be  the  first  to  disavow,  whether  it  does  not  seem 
to  follow,  as  a  necessary^  consequence  of  your  admission,  that  "all 
true  Roman  Catholics  must  still  believe  that  doctrine  vhich  has 

'  Pp.  0, 9.. 
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caused  so  much  mischief  in  the  world,  that  the  church  of  Rome 
may  excommunicate  and  depose  kings,  and  extirpate  heretics ;  for 
one  of  these  rights  was  claimed  for  her  by  the  council  of  Trent, 
and  the  other  by  the  fourth  Lateran  council  ?'  Nor  will  it  avail 
you  to  say,  that  these  are  merely  points  of  discipline,  not  of  doc- 
trine ;  since  the  creed  of  Pius  I V.  says,  <<  I  profess  and  undoubtedly 
receive  all  other  things^**  not  only  «« defined,'^  but  "  declared  by  Ae 
several  councils,  and  particularly  by  the  holy  council  of  Trent.^ 
But  why  particularly  f  if  all  general  councils  were  infallible,  and 
their  decrees  undoubtedly  true,  how  is  it  that  the  council  of  Trent 
can  have  a  pre-eminence  of  orthodoxy  ?  Indeed,  Sir,  you  had 
better  have  kept  in  the  back-ground  that  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV. ; 
for  I  foresee  that  this  comprehensive  clause  of  it  will  involve  you 
in  very  serious  difficulties. 

The  council  of  Constance  declared  (Sess.  19.)  <<  that  no  safe  con- 
duct given  to  a  heretic,  under  any  covenant  whatsoever,  by  any  per- 
son whomsoever,ought  toexempthimfrom  thejudgmentot  the  eccle- 
siastical judge,  who  may  punish  hin^,  though  become  into  court  rely- 
ing on  that  safe  conduct  j'^  and  accordingly  JohnHuss  was  condemned 
and  burnt,  in  spite  of  the  assurance  wiiich  he  had  received  from  Sigis- 
mund  of  hissafe  passage  to  and  from  the  council.  Now  this,Sir, being 
a  doctrine  laid  down  by  a  general  council,  you  "profess^  and  un- 
doubtedly receive" — "  without  restriction  or  qualification.**  If  you 
remain  true  to  your  own  rule,  you  must  avow  your  belief  in  some 
heretical,  as  well  as  some  uncnaritable  doctrines.  The  Sirmian 
council,  convened  by  the  £mperor  Constantius,  and  approved,  of 
by  Pope  Liberius^  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  Arian,  or  Semi- Arian 
doctrines*  Bellarmine  says  of  this  council,  that  it  is  partly  appro- 
ved and  partly  disapproved ;  an  odd  account  to  give  of  an  infallible 
isynod ;  and  not  very  consistent  with  the  declaration  in  Pope  Pius*S 
creed.  It  is  true  tnat  this  council  determined  one  thing  at  one 
time,  and  another  at  another,  and  that  Liberius  repented  of  having 
persecuted  Athanasius^  but  repentance  is  not  quite  compatible 
with  infallibility.  As  you.  Sir,  lay  no  claim  to  the  latter  quality, 
you  are,  I  trust,  not  inaccessible  to  the  former ;  but  as  ready  to 
apologize  for  a  harsh  expression,  as  you  are  incapable  of  doing  an 
intentional  injury  to  the  character  of  that  great  body  of  Christian 
ministers  to  which  I  account  it  my  chief  honor  and  happiness  to 
belong.  I  am.  Sir,  your  sincere  well-wisher, 

C.  J.  CHESTER. 
St.  BotolpKs  BisAopsgate,  Feb.^,  1825. 

■  You  may  see,  or  rather  you  probably  have  ^en,  this  argument  ably 
urged  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  one  of  the  most  acute  and 
convincing  of  his  publications,  «  A  Comparative  View  of  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Rome." 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Since  the  second  edition  of  this  letter  was  printed,  you  have  deemed  it 
right  to  publish  an  auswer,'  in  order  to  vindicate  yourself  from  the  charge 
ot  having  cast  an  uncharitable  imputation  on  the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
JEn|;iand.  I  suspect  that  your  vindication  will  be  as  offensive  to  the  clergj*, 
as  It  will  be,  I  am  persuaded,  unsatisfactory  to  your  readers  at  large. 

I  accused  yt>u  of  imputine  to  the  great  body  of  my  brethren  in  the  minis- 
try the  disbelief  of  certain  doctrines,  which  they  solemnly  profess  to  believe. 
This  charge  you  deny;  and  you  assert,  that  the  passage  in  your  Book  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  censured  in  my  letter,  cannot  fairly  be  construed 
in  the  sense,  in  which  I  have  understood  it.  The  passage  in  question  con- 
tains the  following  words: — ^'^Are  these  doctrines"  (the  Triniiyr  the  Incar-» 
nation,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  Atonement)  *'  seriously  and  sincerely 
believed  by  the  great  body  of  the  present  English  clergy  i**.  You  will  hardly 
deny,  that  this  question  was  intended  to  imply  an  answer  in  the  negative. 
It  was  this  iinplied  nejgative  which  I  requested  you  to  reconsider  and  recall; 
but  instead  of  retracting,  or  explaining,^  or  apoloei^ing  for  th^se  offensive 
words,  or  of  substantiating  the  insinuation  which  they  convey,  you  hqp^ 
patted  them  over  in  eUence,  and  have  confined  your  answer  to  an  entirely/  diffe- 
rent question^ — whether  the  thirty-nine  articles  be  not  subscribed  with  a 
certain  latitude  of  interpretation;  and  this  you  assure  me,  you  have  done 
**for  eelf-defence^  not  ta  attack  the  church.** 

•  You  say,  in  p.  Gr^  of  your  letter,  ^  that'  you  do  not  believe  that  the  English 
Clergy  are  hypocrites,  liars,  or  Socinians :''  but  in  answer  to  your  assertion, 
that  you  have  never  taid  so^  I  beg  leave  to  remind  you,  that  whoever  imputes 
to  me  a  disbelief  of  those  vjtal  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
and  the  Atonement,  calls  me,  not  indeed  in  fcnmnts,  but  by  implication,  a 
Socinian  v  and  that  whoever  charges  me  with  bavins  given  my  solemn  as- 
sent to  articles  of  faith  which  1  utterly  disbelieve^  calls  me,  not  in  so  mauy 
words,  but  by  inevitable  consc^quence^  a  hypocrite  and  a  liar.  I  must  there- 
fore continue  to  maintain,  that  you  have  stigmatized  the  clergy  with  these 
opprobrious  appellations^  U|itil  you  shall  absolutely  retract  that  offensive 
question,  of  wbidby  at  present^you  have  eiven  no  explanation  whatever. 

Positive  disbehef  Qf  the  great  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  our /aith  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  latitude  of  construction,  in  which  you  suppose  the 
articles  to  be  generally  signed.  You  cannot  be  ignorant  that  this  supposed 
latitude  refers  chiefly  to  the  doctrines  involved  in  the  qtunqjuartieular  con- 
troversy; and  that  those  writers,  who  have  termed  our  articles  <<  articles  of 
Face,?  have  so  termed  them  with  reference  to  the  points  at  issue  between 
the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  divines,  who  were  the  two  parties  to  be  recon- 
ciled; and  hot  with  the  most  distant  allusion  to  those  fundamental  points 
of  doctrine  which  are  cotitroverted  by  the  followers  of  Socinus. 
.  Of  Or.  Paley,  Dr.  Balguy,  Dr.  Powell,  and  other  waiters,  to  whom  you 

!  This  **  Answer''  is  printed  in  the  present  No.  of  the  Pamphleteer.— £p. 
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have  referred  as  allowing  a  certain  latitude  in  subscriplion/  I  majr  remark, 
tbat  not  one  of  them  contemplates  the  allowableness,  or  the  possibility  of 
tbat,  which  you  impute  to  the  clergy  in  general — mbscription  to  ariicki  which 
are  not  believed.  Dr.  Powell,  in  particular,  says,  **  Siocc  it  cannot  be  ima- 
gined, that  men  shoukl  explain  with  clearness,  or  enforce  with  earnestness, 
t)r  defend  with  accuracy,  mch  thetrines  as  they  d»  not  believe,  the  church 
'  requires  of  them,  who  ar«i  aapointcd  to  tfach<  rdigioD,  a  sokmn  declaration  of 
their faithJ'  In  quoting  Pbiey's  opinion,  according  to  which  you  maintain 
that  the  articlea  may  be  subscribed  by  Unitarians  and  Arians  (why  not 
Jews  and  Mahometana  also })  ypu  ^m^  bis  concluding  sentence,  which 
effectual!/  destro^n  your  inductioii,^-'<(I^or  ean  a  subscriber  to  the  articles 
take  any  advantagcrof any  latitude  wluch  ourTaie^nwy  teem  tpaUoMF,  niio 
h  fiot^ftstrcoiM^nee^  tbatfie  b  triil9i.amLjHibst9ntiaUy  sati^lyAngtlftr  inten* 
tioit  olit^  lttgi8lAtiere»v  Tbis  is  not  <be  osilyy^imr  tlie  most  important  omi&« 
siont  wHieh^  rfi)mielH'^Hr«U/be*.pf6ved  againlit  your.  . 

You  teflme,  inf^46^of1^e«food  iBdi)tiQiv4>f  your  lett<eiv4bat  Dr.PowaUl 
andDr*  Iiiey,^'^i)eitherd«fiiHi'lbe«rigim4.coQstmielton  of  the  articles,  nor 
the  hew  cDBStnielioft.wlitch.tbey' assert  them- to  have  received,  in  oonsc-r 
quence  of  an  alleged  tacit  reformation — this  they  leave  at  larse  to  the  iwa- 
ginatien  W  rtha^eirbacriberat;  by:  these  it  is  4t6  be  discovered ;  by  these  to.  be 
adopted;  and  by  these  to 'be  ^B^bioned  to  th^r  own  feelings/'  RaaUy^  Sir, 
this  assertion eompela ine  tooiliM'  you  a^ piece  of  advice,  of  4he  neglect  of 
which  I  see  taiay  laarkaJ&yQur  late  puolications,  viz.  to  read  the.  authors 
vrimm  yow  quote,  and  ftot  i<o>  takeyowr  notions  of  them  at  second-hand  fr^m 
Dr;  MdiMV<  I  lieed  not  inform  ,thoee  persons  who  have^  read  Dr«  Hery's 
Lectured,' that tinree  out  of  hts  foui:  volumes  are  expressly  and  entirely  em* 
ployed  by  him  in  doing  that,  which  you  assert  that  he  has  not  done  at  all ; 
in;  giving  avery  ex^othisUMrioal  aeroufit  of  every  article,  afaowing  their  ori^ 

f%tjBBil  ceoitfoctioD^  thet  change  of  construction  which  certain  of  them  maf 
e  supposed^to  b»ve  undergone^  and  the  modifications  vfhich  might  beadopt«t 
ed,  Ml  eas^  «fu  revision,  ia  order  to  am^rehend  those  who  coMMtcontcievtitmdy 
nibsmbetifiemintheirippemntform* 

^AfiSF^tbedsffarentlebliftgs.  with  which  you  suppose  Dr.  Samufd  Clackie, 
Dr*  iionyers  ^iddtetnoi  Dr.  Clayton,  and  the  petitioners  of  I7f2,  to  hayO 
subscribedv/they  liaveAothingtQ  do  with  the* belief  of  the. present: English 
cler^in  the.gTCiErt  dootrines  before  alluded  to;  not  to  mention^  that  the 
reception  wkkbdhd  o^niona^f  those  persona  met  with  at  the  ttme»  is  a  suti^ 
flcteiit  pffwxf  thatLthay  :iprfflrQnol^.ev«<i?  then,  the  opinions  '*  of  the  great  body 
of  the  English  clergy/*        .  ^ 

Iq  If  9%  OdI^  3l(Orottt  of'  at  leaet  1u(>^00^  clergymen. petitioned  thajk.  sub* 
scpiptijqn«oarliicltQK:B(hoiidd.be  dispensed  witb^and.it  b^mo  means  a^ieara 
that  even^^heni,  oU  w«m  Seciniaos  or' Ariansv  The  great  body  <of  Eaj^lish 
Disaenteraiohjfiict  tarsubseriptioas;  but  Uiey  are  neither  Sodnjans  nojh^Mne* 
Yet  cm  ihef«tieagilvof  this  ca(8e»  wliereoae  in  forty  avowed  a-dislilie  of.  the 
j>rfaci;>^ti£'siibscription: Jt»  any  articles*  of  faith,  you  build  your  asflunpiionii 
that  ^'tiiie  great  ho^  of  lihe  English  dergjr  disb^ienre  the  Divinity  of 
Christ;^  and^-w^iknipFcletiding  to  disavow  the  ehafge^  you  tell  us^  as  a -matt 

•  rhope'  yoii  diii  not  iriean  to  insinuate,  tfialt  any  oqe  of  these  eminent 
writers  denied,  or  disbelieved,  the  gr^at  doctrines  heforje-mentioned.  Dr; 
Balguy,  m  particular,  distinguished  himself  by  a  most  convincing  demon**' 
stration  of  the  worship  due  to. Christ,  and  by  his  most  earnest  and  solemnf 
denuiiciation  of  Unitarianismi  One  would  not  imagine^  from  your  alKisit/ns 
to  him,  tbat  by  bis  able  argument  for  subscription  to  articles,  he  had  utterly 
discomfited  your  favorite  petitioners  frpm  the  Feathers  Tavern,  '  » 
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ter  ofiiolomtQry  *^ UalBssBttr  Hpadlt  is,  is  rxbpbot to TasoiaoiCAL  bjb^ 

LIEF  Allfi  OPCmOK,  THS  PATftI  AfiCB  •?  lUCA1tI.Y  THX  WHOLS  OF  TBS  PREUHT 
M1NI9TBT  OP  THE  EflTABUSHSP  CoOECH  OF  £lU;<.ASD  !  !  *'     I  should  CaU  t)UE 

an  imolent  calttmny,  were  I  not  penusded  that  it  originated  in  ignomnce* 
To  hold  up,  as  our  patriarch  in  theological  belief,  a  pe^on  who  denied  the 
Atonement,  is  a  gross  insult  on  our  sincerity  and  honesty,  to  be  excused 
only  on  the  supposition  Chat  you'  hate  no  very^  exact  knoii^ffe  of  what 
Hoadl;y's  tenets  really  were.  H^  had  not  many  fottower»,  tn  ihc^ogknl  bdtefi 
amoneit  the  der^  of  his  own*  day^  he  ha»  now^next  te  noriA.  It  is  tfue  h» 
was  al>ishop,  though  a  Socinian ;  so  was  Leo  the  Tenth  a  pope^  thDugb  an 
infidel;  but  the  former  is  no  more  an  exemplar  of  faith  to  the  Protestant 
dergy,  than  the  latter  is  to  those  of  your  own  communion. 

It  IS  incumbent  on  me  to  notice  a  question  which  you  desire  me  to  answei", 
— ^Why,  according  to  the  principles  which  you  have  stated  to  be  generalW 
adopted  in  the  subscription  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  all  the  oaths  and 
deckrations  required  of  persons  taking  certain  offices,  should  sot  be  coos^ 
dered  by  the  Roman  Catholics  merely  as  articles  and  symbols  of  peaeef 
Excuse  me.  Sir,  if  I  say  that  such  a  question  hardly  merits  a  serioat 
answer. 

It  reauires  a  great  stretch  of  ingenuity,  to  discover  any  points  of  resem- 
blance between  tests,  which  are  expressly  intended  to  exehiiey  and  articles, 
which,  it  is  said,  are  purposely  so  worded  as  to  comprehend.  By  what  accom- 
modation of  conscience  could  a  person  declare,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath, 
that  he  ^^  detests  and  abjures,  as  impious  and  heretical,''  opinions  which  he 
firmly  believes;  or  denounce,  as  idolatrous,  practices  which  he  holds  to  be 
not  only  aUowable,  but  a  necessary  part  of  his  religion  ?  What  has  **  latitude 
of  construction'*  to  do  here? 

You  ask  nie  whether  I  do  not  honor  the  Catholic  body,  for  not  having 
iwom  that  their  own  opinions  are  false  and  damnable ;  and  whether  I  do 
not  think  that  this  conduct  recommends  them  both  to  God  and  man?  I 
honor  men,  who  will  not  renounce  their  profession  of  faith^  till  they  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  erroneous;  but  I  do  not  perceive  that  tLtiy  pecuUar  praise  is 
due  to  Roman  Catholics,  for  declining  to  swear  that  they  are  fwi  Roman 
Catholics.  When  a  man  takes  credU  to  hitnseif  for  not  having  committed 
perjury^  we  "are  naturally  inclined  to  suspect  his  honedy.  You  must  excuse 
me,  therefore,  if  I  do  noT  consider  thittjo  be  a  ^^  striking,''  though  it  mnj  be 
a  ^long  subsisting  proof  of  their  integrity  and  worth,''  ^^^  evidences  of 
which,  fortunately  for  them,  rest  on  a  much  surer  and  more  substapUel  ba* 
sis  than  that,  on  which  you  have  indiscreetly  placed  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  express  my  surprise  and  regret,  that  whi)o  yoa 
disclaim  the  intention  of  imputing  dishonesty  to  the  English  clergy,  you 
should  not  only  not  retract  the  words  in  which  that  imputation  was  copTey- 
ed,  but  deliberately  re-assert  the  charge,  both  by  declaring  them  to  be  the 
disciples  and  followers  of  a  latitudinarian  writer,  and  bv  contrasting  t)ieir 
duplicity  in  signing  what  they  do  not  believe,  with  the  << probity"  %nd 
**  integrity  "  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  declining  to  take  a  false  oath.  To 
your  concluding  questions,  after  stating  that  the  **  corner-stone  of  Bishpp 
Hoadly's  system  is,  that  the  articles  may  be  conuittUiouily  subscribed  mti* 
out  a  hdiej  of  their  truth, — Is  not  this  the  very  essence  of  the  saving  systems 
I  have  mentioned?  Do  they  not  generally  prevail?  Are.  they  not  publicly 
and  respectably  taught  ?*' — to  all  and  each  of  these  questions  I  answer,  and 
the  English  clergy  almost  to  a  man  will  answer  with  me,  NO.  We  deoy 
the  imputation,  and  we  defy  you  to  prove  it.  Not  one  of  the  writers,  whom 
you  have  quoted,  maintains  any  Such  doctrine;  nor  by  any  Protestant  toriter 
could  such  a  doctrine  he  maintained.    We  leave  that  to  the  disciples  of  another 
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tehool ;  of  that  school,  which  teaches,  on  the  **  authority  of  Holy  Scripture, 
of  the  Fathers,  and  the  Canonists,  and  by  the  help  of  irrefra^ble  arguments, 
theeonUyofequivocation^*'  and  considers  it  to  be  a  doctrine  bighly-consolatory 
to  afflicted  CtLthgiici,  and  worthy  of  being  taught  to  the  faithful.* 

■  See  the  Archpriest  Blackweli's  approliation  of  a  Treatise  on  Equivoca- 
tion, and  the  Jesuit  Garnet's  Defence  of  his  own  Equivocation,  quoted  by 
Mr^Townsend  in  hia  ''Accusations  of  History  against  the  Church  of 
Rome,"  p.  370. 
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A   LETTER, 


My  LiORD, 

It  gives  me  equal  concern  ind  eoirfuiae  to  find,  that  the  expression 
in  'I  The  Book  o(  tbp  Roman  Cuibotic  CiIttfch/^  which  you  have 
noticed  in  your  letler^  to»me^  hA»*b#en  conider^  by  jour  lordship 
to  be  reprehensible.  Thisi  I  did  not  expect.  I  really  thought 
thatj  however  your  lordship  might  lament  the  circumstance,  which 
it  waa  intended  to  iiuporty  y^u  did n^t  diabettew  its  existence. 

As  tvi'o  editions  of*'  llie  Book  of  the  Ronian  Catholic  Church*' 
have  been  pubhshed^  all  that,  is  left  to  me  is^  to  state  exactly  the 
real  sense  m  which  1  used  tbe  words  ceomtred  by  your  lord«hip, 
and  to  justify  my  use  of  them  in  that  sense.  With  this  view^ — !• 
I  shall  copy  the  passage,  and  rejipectfuUy,  but  explicitly  deny, 
that  it  nhould  be  construed  in  the  sense^  in  which  it  has  been  under- 
stood by  your  lordship  ^  then,  stale  the  sense,  in  which  it  was  used 
by  me:— II.  To  do  whidi,  L shall vsbow^n  what  sense  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  were  orighially  required  to  be  subsoribed  :— -ILL  Then 
show  the  latitudinarian  sense  in  which  they  are  now  subscribed  : — 
IV.  Then,  with  idl  the-  deference  d«e>  te-yeW"  lordship,  suggest, 
that  the  articles  are  generally  subscribed  widi  one  or  other  of  the 
feelings  I  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ; 
— and  state  the  result; 

I. — TramcrifttiQu  o^the  ptmage^ 

The  passage  to. wbicb  your  lordship  refers^  and  which  you  have 
copied  in  y^our  letter,  is  the  following  :— "From  the  Book  of  the 
Church,  I  com}iudetlwryoir(Or. 'Saothey^y^are  a  sincere  believer 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  established  church  of  £ngland,  as  they  are 
expressed  in  the  tbirty-nine^^tkles^-^tbe authentic  formulary  of  her 
faith.     You  therefore  believe  all  tliat  iheHoman  Catholic  church 
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lieUeves  tmapet^ag  the  Triiiity^  flie  IncamatioD,  the  Diiinilj  o( 
Christ  and  the  Atonement.  But,  are  these  doctrines  seriously  and[ 
sincerely  beliemi  by  the  great  body  of  the  present  English  cleigy  ? 
•r  by  the  greet  body  of  the  present  English  laity  t  Do  not  the 
formeTy  to  use  Mr.  Gibbon's  expression^  sigi|  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles with  a  sigh  or  a  simie?  Is  a  sincere  and  conscientious  belief 
of  the  doctrines  expressed  in  them  considered  by  the  laity  t6  be  a 
condition  for  salvation  i  Indifference  to  die  thirty-nine  articles 
6ehig  thos  umversaly  or  at  least  Tery  general^  among  (hose  who 
prdfess  themselves  members  df  the  established  church,  must  not 
you,'' — {here  your  lordship  concludes  your  transcription  of  the 
passage; — it  is  followed  in  the  text  by  these  words,) — ^*'who 
deem  so  highly  of  them,  admit,  that,  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  believes  all  that  is  said  in  the  thirty-nine  articles  respect- 
ing the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  die 
Atonement,  there  existed^  when  the  reformation  peere4f9iidaU. these 
artides  were  universally  believed,  more  spiritual  wisdom  In  England 
than  exists  in  -bar,  at  thia  time,  with  h&i  present  scanty  creed  r^ 

Your  lordship  proceeds  to  assert^  that  '^ifr  this  "padsdge  1  ateume^ 
as  a  matter  of  notorietyii  that  the  great  body  of'  the  Engtii^  clergy 
tre  bypeciiles  and  liars;"  and  tlSt,  "  for  the  sakfe  of  preferment, 
they- Bet  their  solemn  attestatioa  to  that,  wbicb  they  do  tiol  believe 
to  be  Ime,  aad  place  tlieir  souls  in  jeop>afdy."  YpV^  lordship 
tubseqiiently  telb  me,  4hiit  ^Itis  a  staieaikl  hackneyed  artifice  of 
writers  of  my  communion  to  diarge  the  £iigft£(b  tffei'gy  with 
Sociniaqisoi;  but.tliaft  yoa  are  truly  surprised  and  m6rtifi^  that  a 
person  of  my  acuteness  and  candor  should  have  condescetided  to 
repeat  the  eft'^old,  oft^reftfted'ti^/'  Yoia  dien  say,  that  ^)^ou 
know  not  what  answer  can  be  gtten'lo  suctrinsmiiatbns  ^s  tbese^ 
a^Mpt  a  iposi^e  and  indigtianf  dental/'  J       ^ 

To.fhe43lia»ge)  wlttch  yoar  lordship  brings  in  this^i^ce  against 
Ode,  of  ^  aecusing  the  dergy  of  th^  d AaBlished  church,  of  sbleiiinly 
attesting^  in  theirs  subscriptions  of  the' ^irty-mne  afticks,  that^ 
which,  thity  4^  not 'believe,'*  1  confine  my  present  defence.  To  your 
lordship's  other  charged!  f9i«^-^-^rhaps-^-4«pIy,  at  isonie'  futur^ 
time.'.  .  •. .       •.•.,..         }. •.   •    -•'-'■'••• 

This  charge,  then,  I  do  now  deny.  I  have  never'  s^d,  atid  I  do 
not  bdiete,  that  the  English  clergy  are  hj-pocrites,  Hars,  or  Soci* 
nians.  I  give  this  dental  most  poMlvdy ;  t  giVe  it  with  the 
trigheat  respect  for  your  lordship;  and  I  mo^  sfaicerely  honor  you 
for  the  warmth,  with  which,  misconceivieg  the  meaning  of  my 
words,  you  repel  the  imputation  which  you  suppose  *  them  to 
convey.  ;      . 

Yo«r  lordship  must  admit,  that  nottmeof  die'abnrive  epithets, 
with  which  you  accuse  sie,  of  haviiig  described  the  clergy  of  the 
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established  chufch,  when  they  subscribe  the  thirty-nine  articles,  is 
to  be  found  in  my  ''  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.'*  But 
you  intimate,  through  the  whole  of  your  letter,,  tliat  the  langu^<e 
used  by  me  conveys,  and  was  intended  by  me  to  convey,  thia 
meaning. 

I  beg  leave  to  assure  your  lordsbipi  that  I  did  not  mean  to  in^ 
sinuate,  by  the  expression  in  question,  any  thing  like  that  which  yonn 
lordship  imputes  to  it;  I  simply  meant  to  describe  thb  lati^ 

TUDE     OF   CONSTRUCTION    I^    WHIGP    THE    ARTICLES    ABB 

OENEBALLT  SIGNED,  and  the  .different  feelings  to- which  the 
necessity  of  recurring  to  this  latitude,  of  construction  unavoidably 
excites  in  the  subscribers. 

I  must  admit,  that  in  my  view,  both  this  latiti|de  of  constmctioii 
and  these  consequential  feelings  are  notorious:  all  that  1  have  read^ 
or  heard,  or  seieii,  has  led  me  to  tliis  conclusion. , 

Your  lordship  calls  on  me  "  to  inform  the  world ; — for  this," 
you  most  justly  say,  **  you  have  a  right  to  demand  of  me,  what  are 
the  grounds  of,*'  what  you  call,  *^  this  insinuation  of  miue  against 
the  English  clergy." 

This  information  I  shall  now  give  as  precisely,  and  in  as  few 
vi*ords  as  possible : — but,  as .  a  preliminary  observation,  I  iutreat 
your  lordship,  and  every  reader  of  these  pages,  to.bear  iuTmiud, 
that  all  I  now  write  is  ^br  setf-defence,  not  to  attack  your  Jordship^ 
or  the  church,  of  which  all  acknowl^e  your  lordship  to  be  a 
splendid  ornament. 

!!• — Original  construction  of  the  thirty-nine  articles. 

I  think  your  lordship  will  concede  to  me,  that  the  articles  of  the 
church  of  £ngland  were  intended,  by  her  founders,  for  articles 
OF  belief;-— or,  in  other  words,  that  (hey  were  designed  to  ex- 
press an  explicit  body  of  doctrine, — that  all  were  to  be  assented'or 
agreed  to, — and  that  all  were  to  be  understood  and  subscribed  in 
the  plain  and  obvious  sense  of  the  words.  This,  if  it  were  ne* 
cessary,  might  be  proved,  by  a  multitude' bath  of  ancient  andofnuh- 
dern  authorities.     Four  only,  I  shall  adduce. 

i.  Your  lordship  is  aware,  that  in  i70\,  the  Lower' House  of 
Convocation  censured  Bishop  Burnet's  **  ExpoMtion  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,"  on  account  of' its  allowing  a  diversity  of  opinions, 
which  the  articles  were  framed  to  prevent. 

2.  In  the  famous  sermon  of  Bishop  Conybeare  on  this  subject, 
in  the  ^'  Enchiridion  Ecclesiasticum,  published  at  Oxford,  and 
recommended  by  a  prelate, — (never  to  be  named  by  me,  widiout 
the  highest  respect,  praise  and  gratitude,)— ^Ae  Bishop  of  Durham, 
in  his  charge  of  1792,  we  are  infqrmed  tliat,  ''every  one  who 
subscribes  the  articles  of  reKgionl',  does  thereby,  engage  not  only^to 
contradict  them,  but  that  bis  subscription  amouqts  to  an  approba* 
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tion  of,  and  an  assent  to,  the  doctrines  therein  containedi  in.ih^ 
very  sense  in  which  the  compilers  are  supposed  to  have  understood 
them."  .' 

3,  *'The  articles,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  (then  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,)  in  his  Elements  of  Theology^  ^*  are  to  be  subscribed  iq 

,  their  plain  and  obvious  sense ;  and  assent  is  to  be  given  to  them, 
plainly  and  unequivocally.  If  tlie  candidate  for  holy  orders  thipks 
he  sees  reason  to  dissent  from  any  of  the  doctrines  asserted  in  them, 
no  hope  of  emolument  or  honor,  no  dread  of  inconvenience. or  dis- 
appointment, should  induce  him  to  express  his  solemn  assent  to 
propositions,  which,  in  fact,  he  does  not  believe."  •  •  •  •  *' An4 
let  it  ever  be  remembered,"  continues  the  learned,  prelate, ''  thi^t  iii 
a  business  of  this  serious  and  important  nature,  no  species  whatr 
ever  of  evasion,  subterfuge,  or  re9erve  is^.  to.  be  allowed,  or  can  be 
practised,  without  immment  danger  of  incurring  the  wrath  of 
God."  .  .  V 

4.  Finally, — what  was  the  object  of  the  eighty-seven  searching 
questions  of  my  learned  friend  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  1  Was 
it  not  to  ascertain,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  subr 
scribers  of  these  articles  subscribed  them  in  the  original,  plain, 
obvious,  and  literal  sense  of  the  framers  of  them  ;  and  without  any 
thing  of  that  '^  evasion,  subterfuge,  or  reserve,"  mentioned  by  the 
Bishop  of .  Winchester,  and  so  severely  condemned,  and  awfully 
comminated  by  him.  «.  .         t 

I  take  leave  to  add,  that,—- if  your  lordship  is  understood  to 
deny,  that  the  general  body  of  the  clergy  subscribe  the  thirty-nine 
articles  with  the  latitude  of  construction  I  have  mentioned,  your 
lordship  must  be  understpod  to  assert,  that  they  subscribe  them  in 
the.  strict  sense  required  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  for  an 
honorable  and  conscientious  subscription  of  them. — ^There  is  no 
medium.  .        \ 

III, — Latitudinarian  construction  ofth^  thirly-nitie  articles.    J 

Such,  according  to  the  respectable  authorities  I  have  just  cited, 
is  the  authentic  sense  iu  which  the  thirty-nine  articles  should  be 
signed : — but.  how  widely  diiFerent  are  the  senses, — (each  of  them 
differing  as. widely  from  the  other,) — in  which  they  have  been,  and 
now  are,  signed  by  a  multitude  of  eminent  divines  of  your  lordship's 
cdmmunion  ? 

Here,  I  sliall  first  call  your  lordship's  attention  to  the  latitudi* 
narian  divines,  who  rose  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  furnished 
the  church  of  England,  during  a  long  and  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
part  of  her  history,  with  a  great  proportion  of  her  most  distiri- 
guisbed  members. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  to  yoiif -lordship  the  celebrated  dogmfi 
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6f  die  immoftal  CMOmgmorik,  ••  1m  is  oftea  cded  by  ypor 
wricen^ — m  wUebi  after  •zpretdy  mentioiHBg  llie  Ihirty-iiiiie  arti- 
cle«,  rad  many  other  creedsi  he  diieard$  them  ail, — and  propovmb, 

ttiat "  THB  BiBtB,  ANI>  THB  BiBLE  ONtT,  IS  THB  BBLIOION 

OF  Pbotbstants.**' 

It  is  also  onneceraary  to  obaerre  to  ^oiur  lordship,  Aat  dus  pro- 
poailion  was  received*  widioat  any  oualification,  by  nohop  Hoadly, 
and  transoutted  by  htm  to  his  foUoirera ;  or  tfnt  Bishop  Hoadty 
is,  in  respect  to  theologiod  belief  and  o|Hnioo,  the  patriarch  of 
pe^y  ^  whole  of  the  piesent  minbtry  of  die  cstabiisbed  church 
of  Ei^^and. 

Now,  k  is  most  clear  that  the  system  proposed  b  these  few  but 
v«ry  emphatic  words,  leaves  no  authority  to  the  thirty-oine  articles. 
It  reduces  the  creed  of  the  English  rrotestant  church  to  three 
dogmas :  1st,  That  her  members  acknowlege  the  Scriptures  for 
thev  law ;  2d,  That  they  acknowlege  no  other  law ;  3d,  That  they 
Btknowlege  no  interpreter  of  it  but  their  own  consciences* 

Still,— ^th  the  church  and  th^  state  continued  to  require  the 
subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles;  it  therefore  became  a 
serious  question  how  this  could  be  reconciled  to  the  consciences  of 
diose  who  professed  the  creed  of  Cbillingworth  and  Hoadly ;  or, 

-  *  The  whole  of  this  memorable  patMge  deaenres  to  be  tratiBcribed.  **  By 
the  Pmtesiant  fsith,^  says  this  celebrated  niani  '*  I  do  not  understand  the 
doctriae  of  thither,  or  Calvin,  or  Melancthon,  nor  ibe  confession  of  Augusta, 
or  Geneva*  or  the  catechism  of  Heidelberg,  nor  the  artieUg  <f  tht  chuxh  ^ 
£n^mid  ;  noy  ner  the  harmony  of  Pretettant  confessioos ;  but  that,  wherein 
they  all  agree,  and  which  they  all  tubscribe  with  a  pentet  harmony,  as 
li  perfect  rule  of  their  faith  and  their  actions,  that  is, — ths  Bible,  and 
VBB  Biate  09 tT,  n  rnn  i^sligioit  of  P&otestavts*  Whatsoever  else 
lihey  believe  besides  it,  and  the  plsin^  irrefm^ble,  indubitable  conse^ 
qoences  of  it,  well  may  they  hold  it  as  a  matter  of  opinion;  but  as 
nutter  of  fitith  and  religioni  neither  caa  they,  with  coherence  to  their 
own  grounds^  believe  it  theniselves,  nor  require  the  belief  of  it  of  others, 
without  the  mott  ichitmatkat  pretumption.  1,  for  my  part,  after  a  long  (and 
I  verily  believe  and  hope),  impartial  search  of  the  wfiy  to  eternal  happiness, 
do  profess  plainlv,  that  I  cannot  find  any  rest  for  the  sol^  of  my  foot, 
but  on  this  rock  only.  This,  therefore,  and  this  only,  I  have  reason 
to  believe ;  this  I  will  profess ;  according  to  this  I  will  live ;  and  for  this,  if 
there  be  occasion.  I  will  not  only  willingTy  but  gladly  lose  my  life,  though  I 
should  be  sorry  tnat  any  Christian  should  take  it  from  me.  Propose  me 
any  thing  out  of  this  book,  and  require  whether  I  believ%  it  or  not,  and 
•eem  it  never  so  incomprehensible  to  human  reason,  I  will  subscribe  it 
with  hand  and  heart,  as  knowing  no  demonstration  can  t»e  stronger  than 
^s-^'  God  hath  said  so,  and  therefore  it  is  true/  In  other  things  I  will 
take  no  man^  liberty  of  judgment  from  bim ;  neither  siiall  any  man  take 
ifilne  from  me.  I  am  fully  assured  that  God  does  not,  and  therefore  that 
men  Ought  not  to  require  any  more  of  man  than  this,  to  believe  the 
Scriptures  to  be  God's  word,  to  endeavor  to  find  the  true  sense  of  it.*' — 
fid%ionofProtestant8,ch.a.8ect.66.    . 
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in  €Mi^r  wGtd$,  hj^'lim  piofinsors  of 'this  treid  cotiidccmrfsiefjiily 
|pit>fet»  tbetSoRiK^M^  lO'.be  their  onfy  codd  of  faw,  tiiid  at  ttie 
fCaoM'tiiM  MbMFibsilM  tbirty-ttine  ^vtidbs  t^^anotkercadeofkifsgi^ 
Fdf  Ihtsy  Hvo  -ayglewl  t»  ipurticulir  vrthe  prcfKned  :-^ 
Ir  So«ie  contended  thai  rAe  tkirty*wine  artUle^^  iiikf€  10  ft;  am- 

thity*wb|B>  the  efergy  eiipr«i»  ihaar  itirfbigned^^tefitffin  Mr  tltraiy  Ibey 

exfHms  mil  nioi»>  IfaM  an  dgrcbtnant  W  iwdHhclfi  il#ili«if'«)ii^slk% 

';biil  .wilbtftiU  ttbcitj.lo  dfabebive  #iMi>  aiid  ^ifeiftii'Cidffyti'ov^it 

theari  iextteptilrmn the  p«^i  ^':ii»ilie adurioliliitiofiof oiBeM 

In  ^Mftavmity  wtlli  thir  dnctiin^'GkUtitigf^i^oMhF^^^  '>H&  had 
objected  to  the  subseriptinn  ^of  die^  tbitf}i»itiiwrarti«l6r|'^  had 
««nn  daelapad^  in  fli/eptrnte  J«Wf>MlU  aU  A«reiie#)^  cfHik^iguage^ 
4faai:M  bc(€oiild  not  nttbi€iib«'tbtai)Mari«h(Mt  sMbsaribM^  to  i^iorwn 

feaolQti«n,*h6  wnnld albw  inb  ^Aieild^  lb  ilfaifnk  ibiil^  a  ^Mldkttan  Md 
.anmNp^'^*'  ¥nty  NiitlimHn'  few  n»ontHflr*fift)9r  M^^pMsioiMta  do- 
scnpUon  of  the  aitides^  h#  HUbstHlbM  thvntr  The'^mr  ^f  *ifii 
Ufe^  m  tbn  Bufgi^pUu  BH$amkm,ftmt^t^k 'ti' ptH^ 
£biUiiqpwai*tb%t  prdaearfd  Ma-  '^'rRaltgtoo'  ctf '  F>ot^t»ntif,'*'aiMi  iti'* 
iiert  froiD  it|  4bat  be  thou^  the  sense  and  meaning  of  such  a  inb- 
«Criptioii<«o  be  oaM».  of  peada  vr  uiMty  nnd'iMjf  4rf'i^heliaf<)r  asaent^ 
«»  he  fottnerijT  tboii|bt  it' was  f  ^petiailj-^we  tconiid^ifiitt  this 
yi9na  also  the  setist  ot,Jlrchbishf>p  liaud,  wiib  which  Cbiilihgworth 
i^oukl  n0t  (a  iwac^|ttaint^,.aod  <rf  X)^«.Si4i/c&Mi^^^a^ 
i;of»>vailC9  him  ol^^  aiidiwaa,  no'dottht^ihe  perfon«that  bn>aktfbf  hhbi 

At  fir^t^  hoVi^eter,  thes^  opuiipnswere  received  with  jealousy, 
nod  s^eo0K  apprehfD^iona  were  entertained  of  their  ultimatoien* 
diepCj[«  ,Tbe  dUinaion  of  thma  under  iba  •  powei ftil  and  nncnmog 
finmtiona  of  Biakap  Utwdfy,  ^ma  both  rafMd  atid  etfensite.*    lo 

'  Art  Chilling  worth,  note  (kt;  and  see  Gibbai/s  Men^olrs,  o(;t;i.yol.  t  p. 
66.  Dr.  Sheldon  was  afterwaros  archbishop  of  Cap terburv. 
'  la  the  former  edition  bf  this  letter,  I  inserted  in  this  place  a  citation,  in 
whkifr  the  propriety  of  subseribing  the  thirty-nine  drticfes  as  ttrras  of  peace, 
is  explicitly  propounded ;  I  attributed  it  to'Artbhlsfao^  Usher:  and,  m  the 
noti^lmem^0ned''<&A«iJ»iGii^(2(d;''p.  a96|  aa  an  authofity  for  ft.  The 
wof  1^  ^^^hUm  Guarded,*'  was  written  by  Archbishop  Brainhall  .:,o.n  refetrripg 
to  t^e  cited  page,  I  find  no  inention  in  it'of  AVchbishoi)  Vsher,  or  any  thing 
whfch\i\«tHic«  the  aftribution  of  the  passage  in  questioned  that  prelate.  *  I 
liave,  therefore,  omitted  the  citation  in  the  present  edition.  1  transcribed  it 
frm^aaate  made  by  me  many  yean  agOt  from,  some  wprk  then  before  me, 
and  probably  referred'  to  '^Schfsm  Ui^faed,''  page  396,  as  importing  song^- 
thing'of  a  similar  nature.  In  a  private  lefter,  with  which  the.Bishqp  pf 
Chester  has  honored  me,  he  poHtely  pointed  out  this  mistake  tp  nie,,  and 
I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  return  his  lordship  my  thanks  fur  it. 

VOL.  XXV.  Pam.  NO.  XLIX.  F 
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.M^hat  terms  of  eulogy.  Archbishop  BramhaUy  Bishop  Fowler ^ 
Bishop  Watson,  Dr.  Balguy,  Dr.  Sturges,  and  a  bost  of  other 
distinguished  lights  of  your  churchy  have  expressed  themselves  on 
this  mode -of  construing  the  articles  and  subscribing  them,  and  how 
efficaciously  they  have  sanctioned  it  by  their  example,  is  so  well 
«known  to  your  lordship,  as  to  render  any  mention  of  it  in  this  place 
absolutely  unnecessary.  On  account  of  the  great  and  general 
esteem  in  which  the  writings  of  Dr,  Paley  are  held;  tbe  uncom- 
mon popularity  of  his  opinions  among  every  order  of  persons  of 
•your  communion ;  and  their  having  become  text-books  in  your 
universities  and  many  of  your  public  schools,  they  are  singularly 
im^rtant,  and  niust  be  allowed  to  exhibit  the  opinions  of  a  large 
proportion  of  your  body. 

In  what  manner  this  eminent  theologian  and  moralist  expresses 
liimself  of  the  sense,  in  which  the  thirty-nine  articles  should  be 
subscribed,  is  well  known  to  your  lordship.  One  passage  from  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  works'  1  beg  leave  to  transcribe:— *'Thoscf, 
who  contend  that  nothing  less  can  justify  subscription  to  the  thirty- 
joine  articles  than  the  actual  belief  of  each  and  every  separate  pro- 
position they  contain,  must  suppose  that  the  legislature  expected 
the  consent  of  ten  thousand  men  ;  and  that,  in  perpetual  succes- 
sion, not  to  one  controverted  proposition,  but  to  many  hundreds. 
It  is  hardi  to  conceive  how  this  could  be  expected,  by'  any,  who 
jobserve  the  incurable  diversity  of  human  opinion,  on  all  subjects 
short  of  demonstration.  If  the  authors  of  the  law  did  not  intend 
this,  what  did  they  intend  ?  1.  To  exclude  from  offices  in  the  phurch 
all  abettors  of  popery ;  2.  Anabaptists,  who  were,  at  that  time,  a 
powerful  party  on  the  continent;  3.  The  Puritans,  who  were  hos- 
ple  to  the  episcopal  constitution ;  and,  in  general,  the  members  of 
such  leading  sects,  or  foreign  establishments,  as  threatened  to  over- 
throw our  own.  Whoever  finds  himself  comprehended,  within 
these. descriptionsy  ought  not  to  subscribe :  all  others  then,  it  should 
seem,  of  whatever  name  or  creed,  may  conscientiously  subscribe,** 
— Surely,  therefore,  they  may  be  conscientiously  subscribed,  in 
Dr,  Paley's  opinion,  by  Unitarians,  Arians,  and  Socinians.  It  is 
observable  that  the  British  Critic^  declares  the  Doctor's  sentiments 
to  be  ^^  rational,  liberal,  and  enlarged.'' 

'  £.  A  still  looser  construction  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  was; 
however,  found  necessary.  To  furnish  the  subscribers  of  them 
with  it,  later  writers  suggested  that  the  formulary  of  the  thirty-nine 

«  «  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  p.  180—182.  4to.    See  also  his  «  De- 
fence of  the  Considerations  on  the  propriety  of  requiring  a  Subscription  tQ 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles." 
*  February  1796,  p.  146, 
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articles  hath  experienced  a  tacit  reformation ;  the  language  of 
them  having,  in  consequence  of  various  circumstances,  lost  its  ori- 
ginal sense,  and  acquired  that,  which  the  subscribers  of  them  con-- 
ceive  they  should  now  bear*  Your  lordship  is  aware  that  Dr. 
"Powell,  the  late  archdeacon  of  Colchester^  and  late  master  of 
St.  John'»  College,  Cambridge^'  and  Dr,  Hey,  the  Norrisian 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  same  university/  divide  the  honor  of 
being,  in  their  respective  writings,  the  leading  patrons  of  this 
-system. 

The  advocates^  of  it  neither  define  the  original  construction  of 
-the  articles,  nor  the  new  construction^  which  they  assert  them  to 
iiave  received  in  consequence  of  this  alleged  tacit  reformation  r — 
this  they  leave  at  large  to  the  imagination  of  the  subscriber^;  by 
these,  it  is  to  be  discovered, — by  these,  to  be  adopted,  and  by 
these,  to  be  fashioned  to  their  own  feelings. 

'    3.  Other  systems  of  accommodation  have  been  devised;  all  are" 
modifications,  in  a  lesser  or  greater  degree,  of  the  two^  which  I 
'liave  specified. 

I  believe  your  lordship  will  admit,  that  the  articles  are  seldom 
^subscribed  seriously,  except  in  one  or  other  of  the  saving  sensea  1 
have  mentioned,  or  without  some  miiLture  of  them  all ;  and  that 
-few  therefore  subscribe  them  in  their  primitive,  plain,  obvious^  and 
laatural  sense ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  that  sense,  which  the  fathers 
of  your  church  intended  to  stamp  on  them,  and  wished  them  to 
-bear  indelibly. 

'  1  need  not  mention  to  your  lordship  that  the  evangelical  occu^ 
piers  of  your  livings  claim  for  themselves  the  exclusive  merit  of 
subscribing  the  articles  in  this  primitive,  simple,  and  unsophisticated 
»ense. 

Writing  to  your  lordship  on  this  topic,  it  is  needless  to  cite  au- 
thorities. Those,  who  seek  further  information  on  it,  should  con- 
sult the  Rev,  Mr*  Overton's  "  True  Churchman  ascertained:^''^ 
they  will  find  in  that  well-written  work,  all  thh  information  on  the 
sul^ect^  which  they  can  desire. 

'  klere,  then,  permit  me  to  ask  your  lordship  if  I  have  not  fully 
shown  that  the  articles  are  signed  by  the  general  body  of  the  dub^- 
bcriber»  of  them  in  the  latitude  of  construction  I  suggested  t 

«  Discourse  2,  p.  39. 
'  ^  Norrisian  Lectured,  vol.  ii.  p.  50—53.    It  is  observable,  that  attend^, 
knee  on  ihese  lectures  w^d  required,  in  many  cases/  as  a  qualification  for 
Mders; 
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IV,— ITAtf  ttoo  different  feelings  with  which  the  articles  ftre 
mb^cfihtd, 

Tbia  bringi  me  to  tbe  ir«9uU  of  th^iiH)uicy, 

When  ]f9W  lor4Bl)ip  reftircto  on  tb^  diviDe9  of  yQur  cbyreb^  by 
wb9a»  tbe  oecesaity^  tbe  lawfulft^s^  nod  even  tbe  duty  of  aubscrib- 
ing  tbe  Ihir^-BIBO  artiple«i  in  oii^  or  oih?r  of  tbe  ^amng^smm^  I 
twiire;  mtntioned,  hm  beea  ^dyocattdi-^oo  tb^r  pu^ib^r,  tbek 
cbaracter^  and  their  authority^ — and  on  the  extensive,  circvh 
lotion  wd  tbe  general  ajd(4[>tioft  of  tb«ir  prinjciplea^r^you  will 
W)\i  I  ihmkp  deny  tbM  tlifi  prwortion  qf  ywr  alergj^  tx^ho  si^jk- 
scniba  lAe  ar4kk$  in  one  or  other  of  these  iaving  mms  ?>  mry 
greats 

\  And,«:f*vrl|6ti  your  lor^ahip  considers  the  ^bje^tiQns  wUch,  ac- 
cording to  your  principles^  if  I  conceive  them  rightly,  rise  agaimt 
wch  a  mhsQripti^m  of  itbe  articies^-^tb^t  il  was  not  m  the  contem- 
|>Iaitioli  of  those  who  fi'^eaed  lheoi> — ^^t  it  doea  not  accord  with 
the  literal  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words^ — that  origiQally  the 
^4iol0S  wero  Hot  so  uiidf rstoQd  by  the  .subscribers«-<-that  ^f\y  are 
pot  gjprep  DOW  so  understood  by  tW  gismfal  body  of  the  laity, — that 
iOQii^  distinguisiifid  minkters.  oS  yw»  cfaureb  have  lield  sjuch  9  sub* 
i^ripiion  of  tbem  Jk>  be  unlawfbl^^tduit  mmy  ev#n.  of  (bo  aub- 
Hjcribers  have  lanented  the  ueoeasUy  of  so  sttbscqbing  tbem^— rthstp 
m-ffi^tmita^  loadd,  siuoeiyour  l^icdahip  totsam.  It^ei  toss^  i^)-^ 
^evel'al  among  the  subscribers  ^re  too  often  heedless  and  iopoosir 
4enito^-?Ttand  that,  when  tho  artioles  ane  subscribed  for  mitfricula- 
(io%  feW|  if  any,  of  the  oeopbyteaare  aware^  or  ai-e  civen  tbougbt 
|o  beaw^rei  of  their  ^ttpo^t^r^niu^t  «ol  your  iordship  stdosH  to 
pie^  that  the  articles  are  generally  signed  with  what  I  have  tprmed 
p  sigh  or  i^  smjikif  or,  ip  other  words^rf^hat  ^y  aJ^  gi^perdlly 
^ugned  by  the  serious  and  informed  poflioo  of  tbd  clergy  with 
fegvet,  that  a  suhscriplion  of  them  should  be  required^ — W^  that 
^hey.are  generally  signed  by  tbe.  young  and  itwmsideratei  portioo 
pf  them  w'wh  heedlessness? 

\  Xou  ask  oie  if  I  l^ve  ever  *^  beerd  the^^i,  ok  e^M^dere^  at  the 
fmUe  of  such  subscribers*'^  . 

4a  to.tbes%^-f-d4d  not  tu'o.  hundred  aud  fifty  okrgymeu  of  tbe 
established  churchy  and  several  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  profes- 
sions of  the  civil  law  and  medicine,  (all  member?  of  the  establish- 
jq^nt,)> present,  in  1772>,  a  petM^n,  to  the  House  of  Compions 
epainat suhscriptioB  to  the  thir^ytn^oe  articles  ?-r-did  fh^y  9ot  state 
in  it,  that  ''  it  was  one  of  the  great  principles  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  that  every  thing  necessary  to  salvation  was  fully  and  suffi- 
ciently contained  in  the   Holy  Scriptures  i " — that  *'  Christians 
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have  w  inhereott  right,  wbith  ihey  Md  lilooi  Ood  osly,  fo  liMkft 
a  full  use  of  their  prmte  jud^nent  in  the  inCerpretatim  of  the 
Scriptures  f^-*«-tlMl  '' sobflcriptioii  to  the  thirty-mn^  articles  cie>- 
pnires  .them  of  ibie  iiwaltiaUe  rights  by  obfiging  them  Xo  adtniHir- 
lege .  that  certain  articles  and  confessions  of  faith  and  ddctrine^ 
dniwn  ^p  by  faUiblcf  men',  i»ere  all  and-ev^ry  one  of  (b^ni  agrde- 
abls  to  the  Scr»pttm»f ''^did  they  not  paftieidwrly  eetoiphciif^  tiial 
**  at  the  first  admission  or  matrienlfttioiiy  as  it  is  te#m0d^  of  a^hokra 
IS  the  universities^  they  are  obligckl,  at  an  iage  too  iifeMMtnrefer  iis- 
qfttisitions  Md  (Ksottssto^s  of  sud^nioineiUy  td  stibsoribe  tbei#  un« 
feigned  assent  to  a  variety  of  tbe^^logicat  proposkiona,  Wfatdi  they 
hafv^  not  judgmettt  to  eompreilMiidy  and  on^wbieh  it  is  imposliiMe 
for  them  to  form  a  jiiat  opinion  ? " 

I«  evi?ry  line  of  this  petition^  is  wk  a  tigh  for  the  necessity  of 
sttbscffiplioA  woat  disyiietk^  heaird  i  Did  not-  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke 
and  Dr,  Clayton,  bishop  of  Clogher,  sigh  when  they  subscribed 
them? 

Ae  to  the  «fntfe,-^does'  Hot  Bishop  Bin-net^  in  wiiat<  haa  beeiv 
tenaed  his ' ''  Golden  hegexy^ — tber  coneiusion'  of  his  last  Hisloiy^' 
-^infe^m  tts»  that  ^'  Ihe  greater  part  of  the  clergy  subscribe  the 
attieks  tekkont  exawinmgihemV^  and  that  ''others  do  it  bedause 
they  mmi  do  it,  though  thevoao  hardly  iotisfy  their  eOnmienemt 
about  some  things  in  them  i"  • 

Among  the  subscribers^  to  H'hom  Bishop  Burnet  first  refers  inr 
this  place,  must  there  not^  at  the  moment  of  subscription,  be  some 
sniies  f  Did  not  Dr.  Cohyers  MUdtttdn  anifile  ni  Ae  ilioM^iIti  of 
hit  sobscribitig  them?  Did  not  .^  4  ,  .  I 

Thus,  have  i  anawered  both  the  qUiestiotis  put  to  ttteby  yoiir 
lovdship.-^ 

Here  then,  my  lord^  I  nest  my  defetice-^l  aver  that  a  great  f  ro-« 
portion  of  your  clergy  subscribe  the  article!?,  not  as  a  profession  of 
belief,  but  as  an  instrument  of  peace  ;'^that  fr'om  stich  a  subscrip- 
tion, their  beliief  of  any  of  the  articles  cantMt,  and  their  ^lot  betiev- 
iQg  some  of  them  must,  be  inferred ; — ai>d  that  their  so  subscribing 
them  as  neeessarily  attended  with-  one  or  other  6f  the  feelings  k 
have  mentioned. 

But  I  do  not  criminate  the  clergy  so  subscribing. — If  blame  b^ 
iniputable-to  them,  it  is  not  that  they  declare  their  belief  of  what^ 
they  do  not  believe,  but  that  they  entertain  an  erroneous  opiiiion  o9 
the  nature  of  the  instrument  wliich  they  subscribe,,  by  eonsideriAg. 
it  merely  as  an  instrument  of  peace,  when  tley  ought  to  conftid^v 
it  as  a  profession  of  belief. 

That  several  respectable  members  of  your  clergy,  as  Di\  Samuel 
Clarke,  Dr.  Balguy,  Dr.  Paley,  Dr.  Hey,  and  Ur.  Fowell>  have 
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signed  the  articles  in  the  sense  I  have  mentioned;  you  yotiraelf i 
must  admit:  but  you  certainly  would  not  allow  it  to  be  a  conse- 
quence of  such  an  admission,  that  you  charged  them  with  guilt : — 
yfhy  then,  my  lord,  do  you  impute  such  a  consequence  to  my 
words  I' 

It  is  objected  that— by  showing  that  some  divines  of  the  esta- 
blished church  object  to  subscribe  the  thirty-nine  articles,  I  do  not 
prove  that  they  object  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  them : — but, 
if  th^  are  articles  of  Christian  belief,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  a. 
Christian  to  profess  them  ?  and,  when  a  pubUc  profession  of  diem 
is  required  from  him,  is  it  not  his  duty  to  profess  them  pub^* 
/fc/yp-— What  reason,— what  lawful  excuse  even,*— can  a  cler- 
gyman, thus  called  on  to  subscribe  the  articles,  jusdy  allege 
for  refusing  to  subscribe  them,  except  his  belief  that  the  arti- 
cles, or  some  of  them,  are  not  part  of  the  faith  or  doctrine  of 
Christ? 

It  is  allied  that  I  have  exaggerated  the  influence  of  Hoadly's 
doctrine  on  the  actual  church  of  England.  Permit  me  to  say, 
that  the  comer-stone  of  the  system  of  that  eminent  prelate  is,  that 
the  articles  may  be  conscientiously  subscribed,  without  a  belief  of 
their  truth.  Is  not  this  the  very  essence  of  the  saving  systems  I 
have  mentioned  i  Do  they  not  generally  prevail  i  are  they  not  pub* 
licly  and  respectably  taught  i 


With  one  further,  reflection  I  beg  leave  to  trouble  your  lord- 
ship:— I  know  it  is  irrelevant  to. the  present  subject;  but  your 
lordship  must  make. some  allowance  to  the  habitual  feelings  of  a 
Roman  Catholic,  who  has  pleaded,  almost  without  intermission, 
the  .Roman  Catholic  cause,  during  half  a  century,— None  can  be 

'  The  fifth  of  the  rules  of  controversy  laid  down  by  Dr.  Hey  in  his  Lec- 
tures, is,  that  "  the  consequences  of  any  doctrine  are  never  to  be  imputed 
to  those  who  hold  it,  unless  they  expressly  avow  them.'* 

His  sixth  rule  is,  that  '*  it  is  improper  to  refer  any  saying  of  an  ad- 
versary to  a  party .^  This  is  done,  when  it  is  said,  ^' this  is  downright 
Popish  superstition,  Scottish  philosophy,  Irish  blundering,  rash  Tory 
principle/' 

The  writer  of  an  article  on  the  "  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church/' 
in  the  **  British  Critic  "  of  last  February,  calls  Dr.  Lin gard  ajemt;  evi- 
denUy  using  that  word  in  its  vulgar,  contumelious  sense.  Now, — had  the 
fact  been .  true,  the  writer's  expression  would  have  fallen  under  Dr.  Key's 
sixth  canon :  but  it  is  a  perfect  fiction;  Dr.  Lingard  is  not,  and  never  was, 
a  Jesuit,  in  any  imaginable  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  not  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  or  in  any  of  their  real  or  supposed  schools,  or  domiciliated  among 
them,  or  Imd  any  communication  with  them,  beyond  mere  civil  inter- 
course. .  . 
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more  sensible  than  the  Rbman  Catholics  are  of  the  benign  atten- 
tion which  has  been  paid  to  their  cause  both  by  the  legislature  and* 
the  public. 

You  know  that  all  the  pains^  penalties,  and  disabilities,  which' 
the  Roman  Catholics  suffer^  are  owing  to  their  conscientious  ob- 
jections taking  certain  religious  oaths ;  to  making  certain  religious ' 
declarations,  and  conforming  to  the  religious  rite  of  our  Ix)rd's 
Supper,  as  it  is  established  by  law. 

Now^  I  beg  leave  to  ask  your  lordship,  why — according  to  the 
principles  which  I  have^shown  to  be  generally  adopted  in  the  sub- 
scription of  the  thirty-nine  articles— all  these  oaths  and  declarations, 
and  the  religious  rite  of  the  Sacrament,  should  not  be  considered" 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  merely  as  articles  and  symbols  of  peace, 
a»  much  as  the  thirty-nine  articles  are  so  considered  by  members 
of  the  established  church  f 

On  this  suggestion  I  beg  your  lordship's  answer. 

Should  it  be  in  the  negative, — I  request  your  lordship  will 

inform  me  what  fact,  or  what  mode  of  reasoning  can  be  produced, 

which  satisfactorily  shows,  that  the  cases  are  substantially  different? 

Should  it  be  in  the  afBrmative,-^!  request  your  lordship  will  do 

justice  to  Catholic  honor  and  Catholic  probity. 

By  availing  themselves  of  one  or  other  of  the  saving  systems, 
which  have  been  adopted  in  the  subscription  of  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles,  the  Roman  Catholics  might,  according  to  the  approvers  of 
these  systems,  have  taken  the  oaths,  made  the  declarations,  and  ' 
conformed  to  the  holy  rite,  with  safe  consciences,  and  have  deli- ' 
vered  themselves  by  it  from  all  the  pains,  penalties,  and  disabilities, ' 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed  by  their  refusal  of  them. 

But  such  a  proceeding  has  been  always  considered  unlawful  by" 
the  Roman  Catholics.     1  believe  there  has  not  been  a  single 
instance  in  which  a  Roman  Catholic  has  resorted  to  any  such 
saving  construction. 

Does  not  your  lordship  honor  the  Catholic  body  for  this  con* 
duct? 

Does  not  your  lordship  think  that  it  recommends  them  both  to 
God  and  to  man  ? 

jAnd,  while  you  either  excuse  or  approve  the  conduct  of  those  of  ' 
your  own  church,  who,  to  satisfy  their  conscientious  objections  to 
the  subscription  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  saving  senses,  which  have  been  appended  to  them,  can  you 
refuse  praise  to  the  Roman  Catholics^  who  have  uniformly  ab- 
stained from  such  expedients  ? 

Should  not  such  a  striking  and  such  a  long-subsisting  proof  of ' 
their  integrity  and  worth,  induce  your  lordship  to  favor  and  fur-  ' 
ther,  heartily  and  actively,  their  applications  to  the  legishture,  to 
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relieve  them  from  the  gri^vaocea  to.  which  this  V9mvAy,  •tr^igkt^ 
forward,  and  honorabfe  conduct  has  so  loBg  subjected  tbein  I 

Will  it  not  do  your  lordsbipi  and  all  your  most  reverend  and 
right  reverend  brethren,  the  greatest  bonoir  t0  strglcb  ferth  your 
a^-ms  to  the  struggling  Catholics^  and  to  lead  theoi  into  that  port 
ivhicfa  they  have  so  long  made  unavailing  efforts  to  .r^atb,  ana  to 
their  reaching  of  which  you  have  been  tbehr  moat  appalling  obr 
stacle  ? 

.  *^  Through  your  Catholic  predecessors/'-T-(I  would  say  |^  Ibeir 
graces  and  their  lordships,  if  they  would  allow  k^y^  You  baVe 
received  the  Scriptures ;  the  greatest  part  by  far  oJF  yout  religious 
creed;  all  your  code  of  morals;  and  mpsit  of  your  liturgy.  Tbe 
Catholic  religion  twice  rescued  your  country  from  paganison ;  she 
founded  all  yo«r  sees;  she  endowed  tbem^all;  she  raised  yoiur  Q9r 
thedrals ;  she  built  your  palaces;  she  gave  you  seals  in  pariiameaiC; 
and^  if  the  constant  tradition  among  Catholics  be  true^  «^/ki}  tke 
Jjoiig  PatOament  sought  to  expel  you  from  ihewiy  ALii  ^wkhmit 
exception)  of  th£  Catholic  fbers*  who  thest  s-at  a»i> 

VOT£D  IN  THB   HoUSE    OF   LoRIKS^    EXERTBD  THEM6«LVC& 
TP  S^ETAIN  YOU  IN  TUBm!!! 

''  From  the  Catholic  church  you  have  separated  :— »I  grieve'  for 
it»  But  I  most  confidently  call  on  you  all  to  mention  a  single 
Christian  community  on  the  habitable  globe^  between  whose  church 
and  yours  there  either  existed  at  first,  or  exists  at  the  present  time, 
so  much  resemblance  as  exists,  in  numerous  in8tances>  between  your 
church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  i  To  whose  hierarchy^  devotional 
offices^  or  ceremonial^  does  your  church  make  a  nearer  approach  i 

'^  In  moral,  civil  or  political  principle,  there  is  no  difference 
between  u$*  You  profess  to  worship  God|  to  honor  the  king,  to 
love  your  neighbors,  and  to  revere  the  constitution; — ^So  do  we.-r 
And  we  fearlessly  ask  you>  whether,  if  the  altar,  the  throne,  the 
rights  of  the  subject,  or  the  sacred  fabric  of  the  constitution  should 
be  attacked,  you  would  rely  on  the  fidelity  and  exertions  of  any 
portion  of  the  community  for  their  defence,  more  than  you  would 
rely  on  ours?   ,  ^ 

''  Why  then,  with  a  very  small  exception,  are  all  your  hands,— 
(designed,  as  they  were,  by  the  Author  of  Christianity,  not  to  per- 
petuate irritation,  but  to  diffuse  peace — not  to  keep  man  in  hosti* 
li|;j  to  man,  but  to  bind  all  to  all  in  civil  and  social  order  and  har- 
n)Qny,)-^uniformly  and  unceasingly  lifted  up  against  us  ?  Why  does 
the  whole  empire  agree  in  considering  you  as  our  most  formidable 
and  unrelenting  adversaries  ?  Does  the  gospel  enjoin  you  to  abridge 
our  civil  rights  f  to  perpetuate  our  depression  ?  Do  you,  by  this 
conduct}  recommend  yourselves  to  God  or  to  man  ? 
.  "  What  a  day  of  glory  and  happiness  to  every  part  of  the  empire 
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will  it  bo,  when  the  gates  of  the  constitution  shall  be  opened  to  the 
long-depressedy  long-suffering,  but  loyal,  but  honorable  Catholics! 

'<  History  records,  that,  when  Paulus  ^milius,  the  Roman  pro- 
consul, announced  to  the  Greeks,  convened  at  the  public  games, 
that  '  they  were  free/ — the  assembled  multitude  could  not,  at  first, 
believe  their  happiness :  but  that,  when  the  proconsul  repeated  his 
words,  every  heart  throbbed  with  ecstacy,  tears  of  delight  fell  from 
every  eye,  and  a  shout  of  exultation  and  gratitude  rent  the  heaven. 

*'  Greater  still  will  be  the  joy,  louder  still  the  shout,  when  the 
revered  form  of  George  IV.  shall  announce  to  his  British  and 
Irish  Catholic  subjects  those  tidings  of  liberation  which  he  has 
already  announced  to  his  Catholic  subjects  in  Hanover, — when  he 
shall  pronounce  the  sacred  words,  soit  fait  comme  il  est  desire: 
ALL  My  Catholic  subjects  are  emancipated!  How 
will  the  seven  millions  then  leap  with  gladness !  How  often  will 
the  glorious  words  be  repeated  !  How  often  will  the  friends  of  our 
cause  be  remembered?  How  feelingly  will  the  Catholic  parent 
point  out  their  names  to  the  Catholic  child  i  Surely  you  must  wish 
that  he  should  tell  him, — 'the  bishops  too  were  there/ 
You  cannot  wish  that  history  should  say,  '  The  day  of  Catholic 
emancipation  did  at  length  arrive : — the  bench  of  bishops 
had  put  it  off  as  long  as  they  could/" 

My  lord. 
With  the  highest  respect  and  consideration^ 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  BUTLER. 
LincohCs  Inn, 

6/ A  Jpril,  1825. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

I  HAVE  read  the  Postscript  to  the  Third  Edition  of  your  lordship's 
Letter,  and  1  have  read  it  with  great  concern^  as  it  contains  insi- 
nuations which  I  thought  it  impossible  that  a  person  of  your  learn- 
ing and  eminence  could  bring  against  the  body  to  which  1  belong, 
or  myself; — these,  too,  expressed  in  language  which  mine  neither 
justified  nor  called  for. 
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RAPPORT, 

PRISONS. 


MONSBIGNEUR, 

^Lb  suor^s  ft  couronn6  votre  importante.  entreprise.  Rendu  i 
U08  voeux,  vous  vous  d6robez  4  la  gloire  ;  mais  vous  ne  renonce- 
rez  jamais  au  pouvoir  et  au  bonheur  de  soulager  les  malheareux. 
Le  pacificateur  des  rojaumes  est  toujours  le  president  de  la 
Societe  fondle  pour  Pamclioration  des  Prisons. 

Je  rends  compte  i,  Votrb  Altesse  Royale  et  i,  la  So- 
ci6t6  Royale,  de  l'6tat  des  prisons  des  d^partements  de  Fancienne 
Normandie,  dont  la  surveillance  m'a  6t6  attribute. 

J'ai  revu  quelques-uns  des  lieux  que  j'avais  vjsit£s  dans  les  an- 
odes pr6c6dentes.  Je  me  suis  as8ur6  de  la  situation  actuelle  des 
autres  par  des  rapports  d6taiI16s^  dont  la  8inc6rit6  m'est  suffisam- 
ment  garantie«.  Je  les  depose  dans  les  archrrea  de  la  Soci€t6 
Royale. 

Je  puis  rendre  t^moignage  des  ameliorations  importantes  qui 
out  6t6  faites  dans  la  plupart  des  grandes  prisons  de  quatre  d^parte- 
ments.  Des  repaired  effrayants  repoussaient  jusqu'^  la  Cbarit6 
qui  voulait  en  approcher.  Le  crime  y  6prouvait  un  second  ch&ti- 
ment  que  la  justice  n'avait  pas  command^ ;  et  Ton  a  vu  des  cou- 
pables  moins  effray^s  de  l'6cbafaud  que  de  la  continuation  des 
maux  de  la  prison.  Aujourdliuii  le  condamn6  n'6prouve  plus  que 
les  rigueurs  commandoes  par  la  loi,  et  ces  lieux  n'en  sont  pas 
moins  d  redouter  pour  le  crime. 

Le  prisonnier  est  jnaieux  couch^,  mieux  gatanti  du  froid :  il  a 
tons  les  jours  une  soupe^  et  deux  fois  par  semaine  elle  est  pr6par6e 
avec  de  la  graisse  et  de  la  viande.  II  n'est  plus,  d  sa  sortie,  maigre, 
ext6nu6,  rhumatisant,  et  r6duit  pour  toute  sa  vie  i  la  d6bilit6, 
quand,  apr;^8  une  longue  absence^  il  devrait,  non  pas  accroitre 
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par  sa  presence  les  besoins  de  sa  fatnill^i  mais  les  diminuer  par  soa 
travail  et  ses  forces. 

Ces  ameliorations  sont  les  beureux  efFets  de  Tordonnanee  du 
Roidu9  Avril  1819- 


Departement  de  la  Seine- Irtjerieure, 

Les  travaux  projet^s  pour  reiidre  plus  salubres  et  pour  mieux 
distribuer  les  prisons  du  departement  de  la  Seine-Inf6rieure  ont 
6te  ex6cut6s,  ^  Fexception  seulement  de  la  prison  de  Dieppe. 
£lle  est  toujours  une  des  plus  mauvaises  qu'il  y  ait  en  Franeer. 
Des  fonds  suffisants  pour  la  translation  ont  6te  faits  cependant^  et 
le  sous-pr6fet  ne  tardera  pas  i  les  eoiployer.  Jjes  prisonniers  d6- 
jBirent  ardemment  ce  soulagement ;  et  la  diligence  sera  un  bienfait. 

Le  regime  des  soupes  est  bien  6tabli  ^  Rouen^  et  m&nie  it  ne 
peut  plus  Stre  supprinie  nulla  part.  Des  administrateurs  charitar 
bles  occupent  avec  zele  du  maintien  des  diverses  ameliorations^  et 
ils  secondent  efficacement  la  vigilance  du  pr^fet. 

Departement  de  rjEure. 

La  prison  d'Evreux^  que  j'ai  de  nouveau  visitee  en  detail  avec  M. 
le  prefet,  est  une  des  plus  saines  et  des  mieux  distribuees  que  j'aie 
vucs.  Nous  remarqu&mes  que  les  enfants  etaient  detenus  p^le- 
m^le  avec  les  autres  condamnes.  A  I'instant  m6me^  des  mesures 
furent  prises  pour  les  placer  dans  un  lieu  s6pare. 

J*ai  revu  avec  le  sous-prefet  la  prison  des  Andelys.  Des  foods 
ont  ete  assignes,  il  y  a  deux  ans,  pour  une  nouvelle  distribution  et 
pour  des  constructions  indispensables.  11  est  k  desirer  que  Vemi 
plot  n'en  soit.  pas  plus  long-temps  retard^. 

Les  prisonniers  de  ce  chef-lieu  d'arrondissement  etaient  menac^a 
de  passer  Tbiver  sans  couvertures*  M.  le  pr^fet  en  a  ete  inform^ 
par  le.  sous-prefet^  et  il  y  sera  pourvu.  '  Le.fr<>id  des  nuits  a'eat  pas 
supportable  en  prison.  .       m 

Departement  du  Calvados.  ! 

On  achevait  Torganisation  de  la  maison  centrale  de  correction 
de  Beaulieu^  lorsque  je  la  visitai  en  1820.  Les  progr^s  n'ont  pas 
ete  suspendus^  et  cette  prison  remplit  maintenant  sa  diestination, 
Le  nombre  de  prisonniers  y  sera  porte  jusqu'sl  onze  ou  douze  cents, 
Une  somme  de  soixante  mille  francs  est  provisoirement  destinee  U 
cette  depense ;  mais  elie  ne  suffira  pas. 
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Des  prisoDi  neu^eg  ont  kxi  coostruites  i  Vire,  i  Falabe,  et  let 
"prisonniers  y  ont  6t6  inu« 

La  nouvelle  prison  de  Pont-rEvftque  eat  termin^e :  les  prison- 
niers  vont  y  Stre  trausf^r^s. 

Les  prisons  de  Caen,  Bayeux  et  Lizieux  sont  encore  suscepti- 
bles  d'am^Iiorations.  Des  plans  sont  arr&t^s  :  on  les  ex^eutera 
auccessivement. 

Si  on  considere  ce  qui,  depuis  pen  d'ann^es,  a  6t6  fait  dans  ce 
d^parteipent  pour  I'aai^lioration  des  prisons^  et  combien  sont 
grandes  les  d^penses  qqand  il  faut  tout  reconstruire,  on  reconnattn^ 
que  les  adwipistrateurs  ont  r6par6  le  mal  pass6  avec  un  z^le  qui 
«e  laiase  aucupe  inquietude  sur  ce  qui  reste  i,  faire. 

Departemeut  de  la  Mancbe, 

X^B  prisons  nouvellement  construites  dans  ce  d^partement  ont 
satisfait  i  toutes  les  conditions  relatives  ^  la  suret6,  la  salubrity  et 
la  separation  des  difF^rentes  classes :  Cherbourg  cependant  n'a  pas 
encore  celle  qui  lui  fut  promise. 


Dans  toutes  ces  prisons,  c'est  aux  edifices  qu'il  a  fallu  donner 
les  premiers  soins.  Les  ameliorations  ont  ete  faites  liberalement 
et  airee  z&le  par  les  administrations  departementales*  Apr^  oi'fitre 
assure  que  nous  eUons  loujours  en  bon  chemin  i  eet  Igard,  mon 
attention  a  ete  rappeiee  sur  un  objet  que  la  societe  a  spi^ialemeot 
recoumande  i  la  surveillance  de  ses  membres ;  c'est  ramendement 
du  cbupable.  Tel  est^  en  effet,  le  but  moral  dea  peines :  si  le 
ebAtiment  n'av^l  d  autre  efiet  que  le  tournient  du  condamne*  la 
justice  uAmt  renonoerait  bient6t  &  cette  sterile  et  triste  satis* 
Aletion. 

La  Societe  royale  a  beauooup  fait  quant  aut  ameiioratioas  mate- 
rielles:  les  reformes  morales  sont-elles  ausn  avanoeesf  Nous 
Mus  ferions  illusion  en  le  supposant.     , 

Ob  a  essay4  dans  les  prisona  divers  moyens  de  corriger  les 
mceurs ;  les  bons  livres,  les  exhortations  et  les  soins  courageux  et 
perseverants  des  chapelains.  Je  me  borne  i  dire  qu'un  z^le  si 
digne  d'eioges  n'a  pas  produit  les  effets  ou'on  en  attendait,  et  le 
temoignage  des  magistrats  locaux  est  venu  a  I'appui  de  ce  que  j'ai 
pu  observer  moi«mime.  Qu'on  ne  se  decourage  pas  neanmoins: 
des  efforts  continues  pourront  ^tre  plus  efficaces  que  ces  premieres 
tentatives  ;  mais^  s'il  est  si  difficile  de  guerir  une  corruption  inve- 
terecji  n'est-il  pas  demontre  que  c'est  surtout  k  la  prlvenir  qu'il 
Iftut  ifious  appliquer  i  Je  remplis  un  devoir  en  declarant  que  le 
■ombre  des  prisonniers  corriges  ne  repond  pas  aux  esperances  qui 
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flvAietit  iii  con^ues.  S^s  doute  iin  but  aussi  tmportatitj  r^metide- 
ment  du  cdiidamk)^,  ne  sera  jamais  perdu  de  vu««  Mais  n'a-^^'OSl 
pas  trop  ii€g1ig6  les  klibyetis  de  pr^venif  les  crimes  et  lea  d^lits  par 
des  occupations  utiles,  sagemetit  assignees  i.  ceut  que  la  mis^re  et 
Toisivet^  eutrflttienl:  k  mal  faire  ?  Je  r^viendrai  sur  cet  objet  en 
terminaDt  ce  rapport. 

C'est  dand  utie  tnaison  ceiitrate  de  correction  que  je  pouvais  le 
■tieux  liofinattre  ies  progris  qui  out  €i6  hits,  ^x  surtout  ceux  qui 
nous  restent  i  d^sirer  quant  d  la  l-eligion,  vlux  itioeurs,  au  travail  ^t 
it  utie  correction  eificace  des  crifainels  et  des  vicieux; 


MAISON  CENtRALE  DE  DETENTION  DE 
GAILLON, 

Departement  de  tEure. 

Cette  maispn,  dont  letablisseaieut date  de  Noiretnbre  18l6,.est 
uiie  des  quatorze  maisons  de  correction  quil  y  a  en  i^raqce.  Koua 
aurions  atteint  un  but  bien  important,  si  on  y  parveoait  k  ramener 
i  la  religion  et  i  k  vertu  les  infortun^s  qui  en  on t  perdu  Thabitude 
et  jusqu'^  la  pensee.  A  (jaillon,  le  z^le  de  Pauhionier,  M«  Fran- 
cois, nii^rite  des  61oges. 

On  cooipte  dans  cette  maison  1166  individus  qi^K  par  leur^ 
d^iits  et  le  iir s  crlme?^  ont  d&  l^tre  retranches  cle  la  societe  pour  un 
temps  plus  ou  nioins  long,  tl  y  a  trois  cinqui^mes  de  ce  nombre 
en  hommes  et  deux  cinquiimes  en  femmes. 

Je  pr^uoie  qu'il  parvient  d  la  plupart  des  membres  de  la  Soci- 
ete Toyale  des  plaintes,  presque  toujours  anonymes,  sur  les  traite- 
ments  que  les  prisonniers  ^prouvent.  Personne  ne  meprise  plus 
que  moi  les  d6nonciations,  quand  le  plaignant  ne  se  fait  pas  con- 
naitre;  et  cependant  je  ne  pouvais  m'emp&cber  de  pensef  que  dei 
plaintes  sorties  des  prisons,  saris  que  Fauteur  os&t  se  nommerj 
m^ritaient  au  nioins  que  Ton  fit  quelques  recherches  sur  U  nature 
et  le  fondement  des  allegations.  J 'avals  re^u  de  Gaillon  trois  let- 
tres  de  cette  espdce.  Je  crus  que  je  ferais  une  chose  utile  d  ceux 
mdme  contre  qui  les  plaintes  6taient  dirig^es,  en  m'assurant  sur  les 
lieuz  du  veritable  6tat  des  choses.  tTarrivai  d  Gaillon  le  i**^ 
Octobre,  avec  I'intention  d'entendre  un  assez  grand  nombre  de 
prisonniers^  pour  avoir  lieu  d'esp6rer  que  leurs  declarations  me 
mettraient  sur  la  trace  ^e  la  v^rite. 

J*annon$ai  aux  chefs  que  j'entretiendrais  les  prisoimiers,  seuls^ 
^  huis-clos,  et  d'abord  ceux  qu'ils  me  d^signeraient  eux-mlmes« 
Je  ne  dois  pas  pmettre  de  dire  que  le  directeur  insista  pour  que 
I'appel  ne  fm  dicl6.que  par  moi.  Mab  je  r^solus  de  commencer 
par  entendre  les  detenus  qu'il  m'enverrait.     Ues  premiers  furent 
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le$  coDtre-matlres  et  pr^vdts^  au  nombre  de  hiiit :  ce'  «ont  des 
prUouDiera  qui,  par  leur  bonne  conduite,  ont  in6rit6  la  confiaii€e 
des  adminbtrat^urs.  lis  jouissent  de  quelques  pr6f6reaces.  lU 
n'avaient  pas  le  moindre  sujet  de  m^contentement,  et  ils  se  louaient 
wiform6inent  des  traitements,  de  la  nourrUurej  de  leur  bien-^tre, 
et  de  Vexcellent  caractire  du  directeur. 

..  Je  d^signai  eosuite,  sur  la  liste  g6n6rale,  le  premier  de  cbaque 
vingtaioe.  Mais  le  hasard  fit  que  la  plupart  6taient  des  femmesy 
et  je  m'en  assurai  par  la  vue  du  registre.  Je  demandai  i  enten- 
dre ceux  qui  6taient  sous  les  numeros  suivants.  Je  voulais  que 
leur  nombre  m&me,  et  cette  designation  impr^vue,  leur  garan- 
tisseut  qu'ils  ne  seraient  pas  compromis  en  me  disant  la  v6rit6.  Au 
lieu  de  faire  Tappet  comnie  je  i'avais  prescrit,  on  annon^a  dans  les 
ateliers  que  j'ehtendrais  tons  ceux  qui  voudraient  me  parler :  ils 
vinrent  p&le-m&le  en  foule  ;  je  les  interrogeai  tons  s6par6ment  et 
tSte  i  t6te. 

J'en  interrogeai  plusieurs  sur  leur  vie,  et  je  leur  demandai  com- 
ment, en  6tat  de  liberty,  ils  passaient  la  joum6e.  C'6tait  un  triste 
r6cit  d  entendre.  Un  d'entre  eux  6tait  not6  comme  voleur  de 
montres  et  de  mouchoirs.  Croyant  se  relever  dans  mon  opinion^ 
il  me  dit  que  lorsqu'il  avait  de  Targent,  il  allait  voirrepr^senter  des 
drames. 

Pas  un  seul  ne  m'a  dit :  Je  suis  detenu  ici  arbitrairement,  par 
Voie  de  precaution,  par  haine,  par  vengeance,  ,ou  pour  satisfaire  le 
ressentiment  d'iin  personnage  en  credit.  Aujourabui  il  ne  peut  y 
avoir  en  France,  dans  les  maisons  de  correction,  aucun  prisonnier 
qui  n'y  ait  ^ii  envoy6  par  un  jugement. 

Un  d*eut,  convenant  de  la  justice  de  sa  condamnation,  et  sachant 
peut-6tre  qu'autrefois  la  procedure  6tait  secrete,  ajouta :  ^  J'ai  6i& 
hiterrog6  et  jug6  devant  tout  le  monde." 

Je  ne  puis  oublier  les  paroles  d'un  autre  detenu,  Je  lui  de- 
4iiaiidais  combien  de  temps  sa  detention  devait '  encore  durer. 
**  Trois  mois,"  me  ditril ;  ''  mais  itant  mal  noti  sur  mon  passe-port, 
je  serai  vu  partout  avec  m6pris,  et  repouss6  par  mes  parents  eux- 
m^mes  avec  horreur.  Irai-je  ailieurs  demander  qu'on  ait  piti6  de 
moi  i  je  serai  arr^t^  comme  vagabond."  II  n'ajoutait  pas  ce  qui 
n'arrive  que  trop  ordinairemept :  c'est  que  Thomme  avili,  et  que  la 
80ci6te  a  maudit,  en  devient  Tennemi,  et  se  croit  en  droit  de  violer 
les  lois.  Une  triste  notori6te  d^signe  des  forgats  lib6res  comme 
auteurs.  de  beaucoup  de  crimes.  Je  couviens  qu'il  est  utile  de 
signaler  de  quelque  mani^re  k  la  soci6t6  les  condamn6s  dont  la  peine 
est  fiuie»  et  qui  rentrent  dans  son  sein.  Mais  le  grand  nombre  des 
relaps  est  alarmant,  et  je  voudrais  qu'on  pfit  trouver  un  autre  re- 
ifiMe  que  les  notes  d'infamie..  Parmi  les  hommes  prisonniers  d 
Gaitlon,  pas  un  seul  ne  s'est  donn^  pour  un  innocent  injustenient 
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pimi;  et,.  interrog^s  9ur  la  cause  de  leur  icondamnation^  ils  me 
disaient,  avec  une  franchise  dout  j'^tais  etonn6  :  C'est  'pour  un 
faux,  pour  un  viol,  une  niontre,  une  bourse,  de  fauif ses  cleifs,  pour 
rec6l6,  pour  rebellion  k  la  gendarmerie,  pour  vol,  ou,  suivant  les 
propres  paroles  de  quelques«-uns,  pour  soustraction  d'argent.  Je 
eonsultais  les  6crous  et.  les  notes,  et  je  les  trouvais  toujours  con- 
formes  d  leurs  aveux.  Cette  esp^ce  de  confession  me  semble  une 
grande  preuve  de  T^quit^  qui  a  dicte  leur  condamnatioUj  et  de  la 
sagesse  de  nos  tribunaux.  S^bastien  WaU6e,  enfant  de  qtiatorze 
ans,  se  plaignit  cependant,  et  me  dit  qu'il  avait:6t6  condamn4  k 
treize  mois  de  prison  pour  avoir  vol6  des  noix.  J'eus  recours 
an  registre,  et  j'y  trouvai  en  effet,  sans  autre  detail,  qu'ii  avait 
d^robi  des  noix. 

.  D'autres  ont  6t6  condatt)n^s  pour  des  crimes  qui  sont  ^-peu- 
pr^  du  m&tae  genre ;  quatre  pour  avoir  d^rob6  quelqoes  volailles, 
deux  pour  vol  de  pommes  de  terre,  deux  pour  vol  dequelques 
bottes.de  foin. .  Ces  d61its  6taient  punissables:  mais  on  ne  pent 
s^empScher  de  regretter  qu'ils  n'aient  pas  6t6  jug6s  correctiou- 
nellement.  Les  juges  prennent  souvent  le  parti  d'absoudre,  plutdt 
que  de  prononcer  une  peine  6videmment  exorbitante.  Quelque-i 
fois  mfeme  le  coupable  avoue,  et  n'en  est  pas  moins  d6clar6  inno- 
cent. 

Ceux  qui  r£gissent  Us  prisons  peuvent  trouver  des  inconv6nients 
i  cea  entretiens  tdte  k  t&te  entre  un  membfe  du  Conseil  et  des 
prisonniers.  Je  crois,  au  contraire,  qu'ils  sont  tris-utiles,  et  j'en 
recommahde  Tusage.  Les  surveillants  qui  n'approuvent  pas  tout 
sans  exception,,  peuvent  s'attendre  si  Inumeur  des  surveill^s^  et 
doivent  braver  cette. petite  contrari6t6. 

Les  malfaiteurs  venus  des.villes,  ceux  surtout  qui  avaient  6i€ 
detenus  i  Bic^re,  si  Sainte-P61agie,  i  Poissy,  demandaient  in- 
stamment  d'y  ttre  renvoy6s.  lis  semblaient  ne  pas  savoir  que, 
pour  la  plupart  des  d^linquants,  la  prison  est  un  lieu  de  peine  et 
de.  privations.  lis  m'assuraient,  comme  font  tons  ceux  qui  veulent 
changer  de  prison,  qu'il  y  avait  de  grands  abus  dans  celle-ci,  et 
que  celles  ou  ib  voulaient  £tre  renvoy6s  6taient  pr6f6rable8^ 

Nourriture. 

■^  La  nourriture. est  un  objet  auquelnous  ne  saurions  donner  trop 
^'attention :  car  c'est  aussi  celui  qui  offre  le  plus  de  prise  aux 
^us,  de  la  part  des  foumisseurs  et  entrepreneurs. 

^  I^  grand  nombre  des  hommes  que  j'entendis  6taient  des  vaga- 
bonds,et  malfaiteurs,  gens  des  campagnes,  entratn^s  &u  crime  non- 
9Qulement  par  leur  excessive  mis^re,  mais  aussi  par  une  ignorance 
et  une  stupidit6  si  grossi^re,  que  j'en  trouvai  d'incapabies  de  re> 
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Travaax  da  Deiemm  :    Repmriitiom  da  Smimim : 

J'aicnfteodhide 
DOin  D'en  teront  pas  svpriiy  n 
le  plus  riche  frbricant  ju^ o'aa 
le  talaire  eil  mds  ctmt  oae  ■ 

^prouVent  en  ce  monieDt  les  nftw 
et  bfttteurt.    Enfin,  le  tarif  des 
toattt  let  BmiMifactiires,  et   _ 
lenrs  traf  mis,  fame  de  dibit  de  kun  i 

8i  je  m'arr&te  an  prenicr  article  dn  tarif  en  ^ 
rftductton  a  4t6  opirie,  j'y  voia  que  rowrrage  ^^  en  18tt2,  teat 
payft  K)  fr,,  n'eat  mainteoant  pajl  que  12  fr.  40  €•  Lea  pi6iata 
•ux-mftoiet,  en  aulorisant  cette  difference^  d£clarcatii|He  kspm 
iur^fh  in  1828  ne  peuveni  plus  subsuier,  et  que  cette  inormere^ 
duet  ion  at  eon  forme  aux  pnx  que  le  commerce  ailoue  aux  ouvriers 
libra,  L'adniinistration  superieore  ne  Ta  sans  doute  adoptee 
qu'aprAs  le  plus  utAr  examen,  et  s'fttre  assurie  que  Tentrepreiieur 
serait  an  part6|  si  les  prix  du  travail  n'6taient  ainsi  diaiinu6s«  Je 
na  nit  ptrmtttrni  done  qu'une  observation :  c'est  que  la  diniinu« 
lion  dcs  salaireii  qui  deja  6taient  extiimement  roodiques^  a  r£- 
pandu  parmi  quclquti  ouvriers  du  d^couragement ;  et,  dant  ce 
aati  la  Iravaili  qui  est  comoie  Tame  d*une  maison  de  d^tentioii,  et 
qui  dtviilt  lira  stimuli  par  le  gain,  sc  fait  avec  r£pi;y;ilance  et 
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flmfvent  fdrtiml.  Peut-dtre,  au  demeurant,  on  reoonaakra  que 
eette  baiase  apris  de  violentes  crises,  n'est  que  le  retour  aux  prix* 
ilAlufeis.    J'ai  eu  occasion  de  dire  qu'il  fallait  y  faire  attenlion.     < 

En  k\k^  les  detenus  se  Invent  d  cinq  heures^  et  travaillent  jusqu'i 
aept  heurea  du  soir.  lis  ont  deux  lieures  de  r6cr6ation  ;  reste  porur 
Ija  Iraf ail  douze  beures.  En  hiveti  on  se  l^ve  si  sept  heuresi  et  Toil: 
ae  coucbe  ineuf  beures  du  soir.  lis  ont  deux  beures  de  recreation ; 
reste  de  m^me  poiir  le  travail  douze  beures. 

Le  prix  de  la  journ6e  se  divise  en  quinze  parties,  qui  sont  distri- 
butes de  la  maniire  suivante  : 

L'entrepreneur  pr^Uve  3- J  5  pour  rindenitiit6  de  ses  frais^  four- 
Ditufes  d'ustonsiles,  matfa^ons,  etc,  -        •   .     -*        •*    8^15- 

Les  douze  quinzi^mes  restanta  se  divisent  en  trois  parts 
^gales,  et,  suivant  un  marcb^  approuv6  par  le  nrinistre,  Ten- 
trepreoeur  en  regoit       «        -        -        -        ••        -        «4 

Les  buit  quinzi^mes  qui  restent  appartiennent  au  ditenuy 
et  on  en  fait  deux  parts  ^gaies  :  Tune  est  appetie  denier  de 
ppcbe,  ou  comptant  &  la  main  ;  elle  est  remise  cbaque  se- 
maine  au  prisonnier  '    «        -        «        -^        ^        -  4 

L'autre  forme  una  masse  ou  reserve  qui  lui  sera  remise  k 
an  0ortie  de  la  maison  -        -        -        *        -        *  4 

15 

Si  le  d6tenu  travaille  d  la  lumi^re^  ce  qui  n'arrive  qu'en  hiver, 
oelte  d^pense  est  pay^e  par  une  autre  retenue  sur  le  prix  g6n4ral 
deeajournde. 

Lea  detenus  pritendeot  que  la  retenue  au  profit  del'eiitrepreneur 
est  trop  forte,  et  qu'il  fait  de  trop  grands  benefices.  Ces  plaintea 
aofit  probablement  mal  fondles ;  dans  tons  lea  cas,  elles  doivent 
6tfe  examinees  scrupuleusement. 

Le  directeur  m'a  propos6  d'afficber  dans  les  ateliers  les  regies- 
d'aprds  lesqnelles  la  distribution  des  quinze  parties  est  faite,  et  cette 
mesure  m'a  paru  propre  d  faire  cesser  les  reclamations. 

Lea  profits  qui  r^sultent  da  travail  des  prisonniers  ont  ^ik  envi- 
sages sous  divers  aspects  :  quelqnes-uns  voudraient  qu*il  n'en  fftt 
rier  donn^  au  prisonnier  pendant  la  dur6e  de  sa  detention,  et  qu'il 
les  re^ikt  en  entier  k  sa  sortie.  Les  motifs  qu'on  all^gue  sont,  que 
le  salaire  est  un  aliegement  de  la  peine,  et  que  le  but  de  la  loi  est 
manque  si  les  jouissances  du  prisonnier  lui  font  oublier  qu'il  est 
detenu  eri  punition  de  son  crime.  On  ajoute  que  **  Targent  qu'il 
gagne  sera  mieux  employe  si  on  le  met  en  reserve  pour  le  lui 
donoer  en  entier  quand  la  liberte  lui  sera  rendue ;  qu'il  ne  faut  paa 
qu'uQ  prisonnier  condamne  par  jugement  soit  dans  une  situation 
plus  avantageuse  qu'iin  bonnlte  artisan,  qui  doit  quelquefois  forcer 
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son-  travail  pour  qoll  tofliae  i  rcntretien  de  aa  fiunilie ;  qu'on 
malfiuteor^  coodamn^  attx  privatiooa  et  k  une  sorte  de  diite,  ne  doit 
pas  vivre  k  son  aise  et  ae  procurer  lea  mimea  jouiasancea  que  s'il- 
etait  en  Ubert6. 

^'  II  faut,  di(-on  encore^  qu^  obiiase  k  la  discipline  de  la  pruon 
par  niceasit^^  el  non  par  I'eapoir  d%tre  recompense  de  aa  docility. 
U  doutera  du  droit  qu'on  a  eu  de  le  punir,  si  on  emploie  la  per- 
suasion de  Targent  poor  le  rendie  aoomis.  Qu'il  aoit  secouru,  sll 
en  est  besoin,  au  sortir  de  la  prison :  lea  fonda  produits  par  son 
travail  y  seront  alors  employes." 

>  D'autres,  donnant  dana  un  exc^  contraire,  ont  propoa^  de  sop- 
primer  loute  retenue^  soil  au  profit  de  rentrepieneur,  soit  au  b6n6* 
fice  de  la  maisony  et  de  laisser  au  prisonnier  .toot  ce  qu'il  gagne 
sans  rien  en  deduire. 

Cos  opinions  extremes  me  paraissent  ramen^ea  k  unjuste  milieu 
par  le  parti  qui  est  suivi  dans  nos  maisons  de  correction.  On  a 
Iprouvi  que  les  deniers  k  la  main  6taient  le  aeul  stimulant  efficace, 
que  leur  suppression  entratnait  la  cessation  ^du  travail ;  enfin,  les 
ouvrages  seraient  si  d6fectueuz  qu'ils  ne  trouveraient  point  d'ache- 
teurs. 

La  maison-possMe  des  ateliers  nombreux  en  tisseranderie,  fila- 
ture de  coton,  de  laine,  fabrique  de  tapis,  bonneterie,  taiUeurs 
dliabits,  tresses  de  paille,  couture  des  cbapeaux  de  paille,  soie, 
Goton,  couture  de  blouses,  buanderie,  etc. 
.  MaTgr6  cette  vari6t6  de  travaux  et  d'occupations,  il  y  a  des 
detenus  valides  qui  ne  sont  point  occup^s,  ou  le  sont  avee  si 
peu  de  profit,  qu'ils  re^oivent  k  peine  quatre  ou  cinq  centimes  par 
jour. 

.  II  n'est  mSme  pas  facile  de  donner  de  roccopation  k  tous; 
cett^  stagnation,  qui  est  un  malheur  pour  la  population  libre  que 
I'industrie  fait  yivre,  en  est  un  surtout  pour  les  maisons  de  cor- 
rectiDOy  oil  le  travail  est  un  grand  moyen-de  tranquillity  et  de 
bien-6tre. 

Dans  r6tat  ojl  se  trouvent  maintenant  les  travaux  k  Gaillon,  leur 
produit  total  pent  £tre  6valu6  k  i  10,000  fr. 


Amelioratiom  proposees. 

La  propret^  est  une  condition  nicessaire  de  la  salubrity  des 
prisons.  Des  prisonniers  se  plaignent  d'etre  tourment^s  et  con* 
sum6s  par  la  vermine.  Les  hommes  seulement  6li6vent  cette 
plainte.  J  ai  reconnu  qu^elle  6tait  fondle,  et  j'insiste  sur  la  n6ces- 
sit£  d'y  faire  grande  attention. 
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J*ai  fait  remarquer  beaucoup  de  vStements  d^cbir^s  et  mal  en- 
tretenus.  On  m'a  r6pondu  que  nous  touchions  i  T^poqiie  oik  iU 
doivent  &tre  renouvel6s. 

Lie  cachot  de  Gaillon  est  humide  et  tr^s-malsain,  11  e^t  indis- 
pensable de  le  reparer^  et  j'ai  eu  Tassurance  qu'oii  s'en  occuperait. 

En  biver  et  en  6t6y  les  detenus  de  cette  maison  n'ont  qu'une  seule 
couverture  en  laine ;  cela  est  insuffisant  pendant  Thiveri  surtout 
pour  les  sexag^naires  et  les  infirmes. 

Les  femmes  d6tenues  sont  sous  la  garde  des  bommes  cbarg6s  de 
maintenir  la  discipline  parmi  elles.  On  pr6tend  que  d'autres 
femmes  n'auraient  Ai  la  force  ni  Tautorit^  n^cessaires  pour  conte- 
nir  et  morig6ner  cette  multitude  bardie  et  corrompue.  Sans 
r6peter  les  details,  peut-Stre  exag6r6s^  que  j'ai  entendus,  je  rapw 
pellerai  qu'on  a  pr^c^demment  propos6  d'avoir  des  maisons  de 
detention  uniquement  destiu^es  aux  bommes,  et  d'autres  oil  Ton 
n  enverrait  que  des  femmes.  Ce  voeu  a  i&t&  accueilli  parle  gou- 
vernement;  I'am^lioration  est  knportante,  et  la  d6pense  n'a  pas 
6t6  aussi  grande  qu'on  I'avait  craint  d'abord.  Une  maison  6tablie 
k  Haguenau  renferme  d6ja  300  femmes,  et  elle  est  destinie  d  en 
recevoir  500.  II  n'y  a  dans  la  maison  que  le  nombre  d'hommes 
n6cessaires  pour  contenir  et  gouverner  les  d6tenues.  Des  femmes 
sont  d  la  t^te  des  infirmeries,  ou  surveillent  les  dortoirs. 

lie  mSme  ordre  est  observ6  k  Cadillac.  On  y  a  6tabli  une 
maison  propre  d  recevoir  300  femmes ;  il  y  en  a  aujourd'hui  250. 

La  maison  ceotrale  de  Montpellier  est  destin^e  d.  ne  renfermer 
que  des  femmes ;  il  y  en  aura  500. 

Une  maison  sera  Ilev6e  i  Soissy  pour  y  renfermer  750  femmes 
sorties  des  prisons  de  Paris.  Ces  dispositions  .se  font  successive- 
nient,  et  on  est  fond6  k  croire  qu'elles  suffiront. 

D'autres  maisons  centrales,  telles  que  Clairvaux,  ont  des  b&ti- 
ments  entiirement  s6par6s  qui  permettent  de  r6unir  les  bommes  et 
les  femmes  dans  la  m&me  enceinte,  sans  crainte  qu'il  y  ait  com*- 
munication.  Cette  maison  contiendra  aussi  150  enfants  au-- 
dessous  de  16  ans,  tout-i-fait  isol6s  des  bommes  et  des  femmes 
detenus. 

J'ai  fait  attention  aux  plaintes  que  j'ai  entendues,  et  je  me  h^te 
de  remplir  une  t&cbe  plus  douce.  Le  directeur  est  tout  i.  ses 
devoirs  :  c'est  un  bomme  intigre  et  z^le.  Les  irr6gularit6s  que 
j'ai  pu  observer  ne  doivent  point  surprendre,  et  il  faut  peut-^tre 
s'^tonner  qu'il  n'y  en  ait  pas  d'autres  dans  un  ^tablissement  si  vaste, 
si  compliqu6,  qui  par  sa  nature  est  si  difficile  i  r6gir.  Son  au** 
torit^  sur  aes  agents  doit  Sire  absolue. 
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Sur  la  discipline  intMeure. 

II  arrive  presque  aniiuellement  k  Gailloo  que  deH  ddtetius  com- 
plotent  une  r^volte/ dont  r^vasion  est  le  but.  Comme  ils  ne 
peuvent  se  dispenser  de  mettre  beaucoup  d'autres  prisonniers  dans 
leur  con6denc6y  leurs  inauvais  desseins  out  toujours  6t6  d6couverts 
eo  temps  utile  pour  en  prevenir  Tex^cutioii. 

Uq  tel  ^Venement  aurait  des  suites  funestes ;  et,  dans  ces  cir- 
constances  et  d'autres  semblables^  il  fbut  un  discernemetit  bien 
juste  pour  assigner  avec  exactitude  k  cfaacun  la  puniiion  qu'il  a 
iD6rit6e. 

La  Justice  exige  cependant  qu'une  exacte  proportion  entre  la 
pebe  inflig^e  et  le  d^lit,  ni6nie  tonitt  la  discipline,  soit  scrupu- 
leusement  conserv6e ;  mais  quelque  attention  qu'on  y  apporte^  il 
est  difficile  qu'elle  le  soit  tbujours.  La  plupart  des  prisonniers 
tn^ont  dit  qu'ils  n'avaient  personnellement  point  de  plaintes  d  faire 
k  ce  sujet^  et  que  ceux  qui  se  conduisaient  bien  n*eprouvaient 
jamais  de  mauvais  traitements.  Ces  m^mes  bommes  ajoutaient 
qu'ils  avaient  vu  d'autres  prisonniers  mutins  trait^s  plus  rudement 
que  leurs  fautes  ne  I'exigeaient.  Deux  prisonniers  qui  ne  sont  i 
pas  mal  not6s  m'ont  dit  qu'un  des  gardiens  s'enivre  quelquefois^  et  | 

que  dans  Cet  6tat  il  u'est  pas  mattre  de  lui-mSme. 

Les  enfants  qui  sont  detenus  k  Gaillon,  ro'ont  paru'm^riter  une 
attention  particuli^re.  II  j  a  S2  gargons  et  8  filies  au-dessous  de 
seize  ans.  Ils  sont,  en  g6n6raly  condamn^s  pour  vols  de  tr^s-peu 
d'inlpottance.  comme  de  comestibles  ou  d'effets  de  peu  de  valeur. 
Mais  ces  drifts  6tant  assez  souvent  accompagn^s  de  circonstances 
aggravautes,  telles  qu'escalade,  effraction,  il  ne  depend  pas  du  jug^ 
de  mod^rer  les  peines  qu'il  inflige.  Ces  enfants  sont  sans  pa- 
rents connusy  ou  appartiennent  k  des  parents  mis6rables  qui  les 
ont  delai8s6s.  Ils  ne  pr6voient  pas  les  suites  de  leurs  actions^  et 
ils  ne  savent  pas  que  leurs  larcins  les  exposent  k  des  peities  graves. 
La  prison  ne  les  corrige  pas,  parce  que  souvent  ils  ne  sont  con- 
damn6s  que  pour  un  an  k  quinze  mois,  et  ce  temps  ne  leur  suffiC 
pas  pour  apprendre  un  m6tier  qui  les  ferait  vivre  quand  ils  seront 
rendus  k  la  liberty.  Mais  aprds  avoir  fr6quent6  des  bommes 
corrompus,  ils  sortent  de  prison  plus  m^chants  qu'ils  ne  T^taient 
k  leur  entr6e.  On  a  demand^  pour  ces  jeunes  d^linquatits 
des  prisons  sp6ciales  dans  lesquelles  on  leur  enseignerait  des 
metiers. 

A  Gaillon,  les  enfants  ne  voient  les  bommes  que  dans  les  ate- 
liers ;  et  cette  communication  m6me  a  des  inconvenienta.  lis  ont 
un  pr6au  particulier  pour  leur  r6cr6ation^  et  ils  couchent  dans  des 
dortoirs  s^par^s. 
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Les  rei»ontraiiceS|  les  bona  conseils^  produisent  peti'  d'effet  stir 
les  eniants  qui  fr^queDteot  dans  les  prisons  tant  d'hommes  pervers. 
lis  sont  insubordonn^s,  eiFront6s  et  prompts  sL  r^pondre*  Je 
demandai  d  Tun  d'eux  quelles  le9ons  il  recevait  des  prisonniers  plus 
ftg6s,  '' Je  pe  parle  qu'aux  bons,  me  dit-il  s6rieusement,  et  non  i 
ceuz  qui  sont  mauvaise  compagnie/'  Aux  yeux  de  ce  petit 
vaurien^  les  moins  sc6l6rats  6taient  des  gens  de  bien.  Je  n'ea 
renvoyais  aucun  sans  m'^tre  inform^  s'ila  savaient  lire,  A  peine 
quatre  ou  cinq  sur  quarante  avaient  regu  cette  instruction.  Un 
d'eux  me  r6poudit :  *^  A  quoi  bpn  lire?*'  Un  autre :  '^  Qui  est-ce 
qui  me  Taurait  appris  i  il  n'y  avait  pas  de  mattre  chez  nous.  ^'  Le 
gouvemement  n'ignore  pas  qu'un  tr^s-grand  nombre  de  com- 
munes sont  sans  6coIe. 

C'est  sur  cette  jeunesse  ^gar6e^  ^  cause  de  son  extr^n^e  igno- 
rancei  que  doit  se  porter  I'attention  des  bommes  publics.  lis  y 
trouveront  une  vaste  mati^re  aux  ameliorations.  C'est  dans  ces 
ccpurs  encore  neufs  que  la  religion  et  la  morale  peuvent  r^pandre 
d'l^tiles  germes.  Si  nous  arrStons  le  mal  dans  son  origine^  nous  en 
emp&chons  la  propagation ;  nous  prevenona  les  progrds  du  mau^* 
vais  exemple;  nous  6pargnons  aux  tribunaux  de?  rigueurs  sans 
fruit,  au  fisc  de  grandes  d6penses ;  nous  vidons,  pour  ainsi  dire,  le^ 
prisons. 

On  compte  dans  la  maison  de  Gaillon  469  detenus  des  deux 
sexes,  de  T^ge  de  16  ^  25  ans,  la  plupart  punis  pour  vols  domes- 
tiques.  Des  condamn6s  de  cet  %e  sont  susceptibles  d'amende* 
ment,  lorsqu'on  a  1^  temps  de  leur  apprendre  un  metier.  On  de^ 
▼rait  astreindre  les  entrepreneurs  des  maisons  centrales  k  ne  les 
employer  qu'd  des  professions  telles  que  celles  de  cordonnier,  ser^ 
rurier,  menuisier,  ^b^niste,  taiUeur  d'babits^  tisserand,  etc. 

Si  des  bommes  amends  comme  criminels  dans  les  prisons,  en 
sortent  avec  une  industrie,  d'autres  crimes  seront  pr^venus,  et  la 
8oci6t6f  au  lieu  d'ennemis,  aura  des  membres  utiles,  soumis  aux 
lois.  Si,  au  contraire,  un  faineant,  incapable  de  traVailler,  est  rendu 
^  la  liberty,  c'est  avec  la  mis^re  et  les  besoins  qui  d^ja  Tavaient 
conduit  fiu  crime, 

Ceux  m&me  que  le  qh&timent  a  corrig6s,  ne  sortent  de  la  prison 
qu'avec  un  passe-port  qu'ils  doivent  faire  voir  partout  oil  ils  vont, 
et  qui  mentionne  la  condamnation  qu'ils  ont  subie.  Avec  cette  note 
d'infamie,  ils  sont  repouss6s  de  toutes  parts ;  et  aui  pourrait  don- 
ner  sa  confiance  i  un  individu  ainsi  recommande,  ou  Fapprocher 
de  ses  enfants  ?  Une  d6tenue  de  Gaillon  en  ^tait  sortie  d  Texpira- 
tion  de  sa  peine,  apr^s  y  avoir  v6cu  d'une  .maniere  exemplaire ;  le 
directeur  r6pondait  de  sa  conduite  future,  et  vantait  ses  bonne3 
qualit^s ;  mais  la  note  du  passe-port  I'emp^ba  de  trouver  du 
Mrvice.     Elle  est  revenue  demander  ^  6tre  regue  dsins  I^  maison 
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pour  y  servir  et  n'en  plus  sortir.  Une  prison  perp^ttielle  lui  a 
isembl^  pr6f§rable  ^  une  vie  vagabonded  k  un  ^tat  de  raendicit^. 

D'autres,  pareillement  sans  as3fle  et  sans  moyens  de  vivre^ 
recommencent  leur  detestable  metier.  Votl^  comment  se  re- 
trouvent  en  ce  moment  58  relaps  ii  Gaillon^  sur  neuf  cents  liber^s. 

C'est  parmi  les  prisonniers  de  vingt-cinq  i  quarante  ans  qu'a- 
bondent  les  grands  corrompus,  les  repri^  de  justice^  les  relaps^  etc. 
lis  sont  ordinairement  condamn6s  pour  des  fautes  graves.  Uoe 
grande  s6v6rit6  est  n^cessaire  i  regard  de  ceux  de  cette  classe.  Le 
d6tenu  qui  sait  exactement  iusqu^i  quel  point  il  pent  manqiier  ai 
ses  chefs^  est  tout  dispos6  a  i'insubordination ;  iljTaut,  pour  ainsi 
dire^  lutter  corps  k  corps  avec  lui.  L'audace  d'une  troupe  si  per- 
vertie  est  fr^quemmeut  dirig^e  vers  des  complots  d'^vasion.  Unis 
d'int6rgt^  et  excites  par  les  plus  malveillantSy  ils  esp^rent  toujours 
que  le  d^sordre  leur  procurera  quelque  chance  favorable  d  nne 
revoke.     C'est  alors  qu'il  faut  user  de  vigueur  et  de  promptitude. 

Dans  la  classe  de  quarante  i  soixante  ans,  sont  les  incorrigibles, 
des  receleursy  receleuses,  des  vagabonds,  mendiants^  etc.  L'on 
n'ose  rien  esperer  de  bon  de  leur  part. 

Tandis  que  j'6tais  dans  la  maison  de  Gaillon,  on  y  amena  une 
douzaine  de  prisonniers.  Deux  ou  trois  avaient^  apris  leur  con- 
damnation,  pass6  plusieurs  mois,  un  an  m^me,  dans  une  prison 
d^partementale,  au  lieu  d'etre  envoy^s  dans  la  quinzaine  d  la 
prison  de  correction.  Ces  irr6gularites  pr6judicient  d  Tapprentis- 
sage  d'un  metier,  et  sont  contraires  d  la,  loi. 

L'attention  que  j'ai  donn6e  d  la  prison  de  Gaillon,  et  mes  en- 
tretiens  avec  beaucoup  de  condamn6s,  m'ont  confirm^  dans  la  per- 
suasion que  les  maisons  de  correction  r6pondent  d  leur  destination, 
et  que  la  discipline  s6v^re  qu^on  y  observe  est  un  puissant  moyeii 
d'assurer  la  tranquillit6  publique.  Les  d^penses  de  cette  nature 
sont  une  veritable  6conomie  :  il  serait  mfeme  d  d6sirer  qu'on  mtt  la 
derni^remain  i  ceux  de  ces  6tablissements  qui  nesont  point  achev^s. 

La  presence  ou  la  visite  d'un  inspecteur  envoy6  par  le  gouveme- 
ment  est  d'une  grande  utility :  son  attention  est  priucipalement 
dirig6e  vers  la  partie  administrative  du  service  des  prisons ;  ie 
prisonnier  peut  en  tirer  quelque  avantage  :  mais  la  visite  d'un  in- 
specteur b6n6vole^  d6sint6resse,  qui  n'apporte  pas  un  esprit  de 
censure  k  son  examen,  est  d^une  utility  beaucoup  plus  grande. 

Je  dois,  apr^s  mes  entretiens  avec  tant  de  prisonniers,  renou- 
veler  des  observations  que  j'ai  d6ja  faites  deux  fois  ;  elles  sont  re- 
latives aux  peines  que  la  loi  prononce  en  certains  cas,  peines  dont 
I'application  est  si  souvent  une  cause  de  perplexity  pour  les  juges 
et  pour  lesjur^s. 

On  reproche  aux  juges  trop  de  s£verit£,  aux  jurys  trop  d'uv- 
dulgence. 
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Ces  reproches  sont  mal  fond^s  i  I'^gard  des  uns  et  des  autretr* 
La  difference  que  I'on  remarque  dans  leurs  decisions  vient  de  •  la 
difi^Hence  de  leurs  potiVoirs. 

£n  mati^re  crimhielle,  si  le  jury,  apr^s  avoir  d61ib£re>  a  r^pondo 
affirniativemeot  sur  la  question  de  culpability,  il  ne  sera  plus  admis 
a  proposer  ou  6noncer  un  adoucissement.  Le  juge,  qui  n'aura  pas 
plus  le  droit  d'en  d6tib6rer,  chercbera  dans  la  loi  Tarticle  applicable 
au  genre  de  crime ;  mais  la  peine  qu'elle  prononce  est  souvent  telle- 
ment  disproportionnee  au  crime,  que  des  jurys,  pour  s'6pargner  le 
regret  d'avoir  6t6  trop  s^v^res,  se  d6terminent  sL  faire  fl^chir  le 
devoir.    lis  violent  la  loi,  de  peur  d'etre  inhumains. 

II  n'en  est  pas  de  m6me  en  mati^re  correctionnelle ;  les  jugeii 
prononcent  sans  I'assistance  du  jury,  et,  toute  autre  proportion 
gard6e,  les  condamnations  sont  plus  fr^quentes .  qu'au  criminel. 
Mais  pourquoi  ?  C'est  parce  que  les  peines  sont  raoins  s^v^res  ; 
c'estqu'il  est  plus  facile  de  les  graduer  et  de  punir  avec  justice, 
surtout  en  appli^uant  Tarticle  463  du  Code  p6nal,  qui  autorise  les 
tribunaux  d  redmre  Femprisonnement,  ndme  au-destotu  de  six  jours, 
et  Famende,  mime  au-dessous  de  16  francs,  si  le  prijudice  cause 
n'exdde  pas  25 francs,  et  si  les  drconstances  paraissent  attinuantes. 
Us  peuvent  aussi  prononcer  separement  Cune  oU  Fautre  de  ces 
peines* 

Ainsi  la  sagesse  du  16gislateur  a  concilie  larigueur  avec  Hiumanit^^ 
et  c'est  dans  ce  temperament  qu'est  la  justice*  Le  juge  ne  se 
trouve  pas  comme  le  jur6  dans  la  p^nible  obligation  de  compro- 
mettre  la  tranquiUit6  publique  par  un  acquittement  scandaleux, 
ou  d'aiBiger  la  soci^te  par  une  punition  trop  rigoureuse.  Le 
coupable  est  atteint :  un  exemple  utile  est  donn6  sansrque  Tbuma- 
nite  ait  a  g^mir,  et  tous  les  bommes  impartiaux  approuvent.  / 

L'article  que  je  viens  de  citer  donnerait  un  semblable  r^sultat, 
a'il  etait  appliqu6  aux  matiires  criminelles  port6es  aux  cours 
d'assises  elles-mdmes.  Cette  innovation  toute  seule  suffirait  pour 
temperer  la  sev^rite,  je  dirais  presque  la  duret6,  d'une  partie  des 
dispositions  de  notre  loi  p6nale.  EUe  perdrait  son  inflexibility 
sans  rien  perdre  de  sa  puissance ;  et  le  juge,  au  lieu  d'en  rester 
Torgane  passif,  se  verrait  investi  d'un  pouvoir  dont  I'^tendue  n'au- 
rait  rien  d'iDqui6tant,  puisqu'il  ne  s'exercerait  jamais  qu'en  faveur 
de  Taccus^.  Lusage  discret  de  ce  pouvoir  ajouterait  au  respect 
qu'on  a  pour  Tautorite  unie  k  Texp^rience.  Si  le  jury  pouvait  Stre 
encore  intiraid6  par  le  texte  de  la  loi,il  serait  rassur^  par  la  sagesse 
des  juges.  II  y  prendrait  confiance,  et  ses  decisions  seraient  d6ga- 
g^^s  des  scrupules  qui  tendeiit  &  en  alt6rer  la  justice. 

Je  ne  cesserai  de  renouveler  ces  observations  toutes  les  fois  que 
j'en  aural  Toccasion,  et  je  les  soumets  avec  une  enti^re  confiance  i 
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:  qui  cot  rempli  lea  foootions  de  juget  ct  de  jiir^  dans  let  conrs 
d'aarisea. 

Peut-Stre  aussi  on  croira  devoir  eiaflniner  s'il  ne  conmndrak 
pas  d'attribuer  d  la  police  correctionnelle  la  conoaissance  de  diven 
mlits  peu  graves,  qui  sent  aujourd'faui  port6s  devant  lea  coure 
d'assises.  Les  tribunaux  saisis  de  ces  affaires  ne  scraient  forces  oi 
i  des  86v6rit&  excessives,  ni  &  des  absolutions  daogereuses.  Ik 
femient  justice. 

On  obtiendrait  en  mdme  temps  deux  autres  avantagea  d'one 
assez  grande  importance,  mais  qui  ne  viennent  Qu'en  seeonde  ligne. 
L'un  serait  de  ne  pas  fatiguer  le  jury  par  des  affaires  peu  dignes  de 
Fattention  et  du  d6placement  des  membres  qui  le  composent,  et 
'  qui  souvent  ne  peuvent  £tre  long-temps  absents  de  leur  domiGile 
sans  que  leurs  affaires  en  souffrcnt. 

L'autre  avantage  serait  T^comnnie  d'une  grande  partie  des  frais 
qu'exigent  Tinstruction  et  le  jugement  des  affaires  port^es  devant 
les  cours  d'assises.  Si  le  changement  que  je  propose  est  adopts, 
on  pourra  comparer  les  depenses  de  deuy  ann6es  sous  des  lois 
differentes. 

Je  sais  que,  dans  ^application  des  lois,  on  ne  s'ecarte  pas  anus 
qnelque  danger  des  r^Ies  pos4es  dans  les  theories  absolues.  Maia  il 
n'est  pas  possible  que  le  I^islateur  pr^voie  et  d^finisse  tons  les  cm* 
Aussi  les  peuples  les  plus  sages  ont  reconnu  qu'il  y  a  beaacoup  de 
cireonstances  oii  les  lois  £tant  incompletes  &  cause  qu'eiles  ont 
8tatu£  d'une  maniire  g6n6rale^  il  faut  qu'une  pratique  equitable  y 
suppl^e.  Ce  n'est  pas  que  j'approuve  sans  restrictions  la  dis- 
tinction entre  la  justice  et  r6quit6.  Nul  homme  n'est  affranchi 
des  passions  bumaines ;  et  les  magistrals  qui  ont  tenu  la  cour  de 
chancellerie  en  Angleterre,  ne  Font  pas  toujours  prl»serv6e  des 
abus.  Mais  ce  tribunal  n'a  point  de  gerrae  dans  nos  lois.  Si 
celles  ^ue  je  demande  £taient  promulguies,  un  redoablement 
d'attention  serait  exig6  de  ceux  qui  chez  nous  surveillent  lea  tri- 
bunaux; et  de  toutes  les' surveillances  la  publicity  deajugemcnta 
est  la  plus  efficace. 


OBSERVATIONS  SUR  LE  TREAD-MILL, 

Ou  insulin  d  marcher,  employi  en  Jngkterre  pour  dompUr  ke 
prisonmers  mutim. 

La  loi  a  pr6vu  les  cas  oili  les  prisonniers  s'obstinent  dans  la 
paresse,  rindociliti  et  la  mutinerie*  lis  subissent  alors  les  ch&ti* 
menu  qu'elle  a  autoris^s ;  c'est  une  oouvelle  peine  qu%  out 
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H^it^e^  et  qui  est  ajoutie  k  eeUe  i.  laquelle  le  jugement  les  eon*- 
damne.  Mais  quand  cette  rigueur  est  m&Iee  d'arbitraire,  le  prisoti- 
met  y  r^siste,  et  surtout  si  elle  est  aggrav6e  par  le  ressentiment  de 
ceux  qui  sont  charges  de  maiotenir  I'ordre.  Quelquefois^  au  coa- 
traire,  un  gedlier  prend  sur  lui  d'etre,  indulgent^  par  des  motifs 
qu'oli  ne  peut  pas  toujours  justifies ,  11  a  6t6  jusqu'i  present 
difficile  d'6tablir  une  peine  ind^pendante,  tant6t  de  la  rudesse  de 
quelques  agents,  et  tantot  de  la  piti6  des  autres.  II  ne  doit  cepen- 
dant  d^pendre  de  personne  d'aggraver  les  peines  pu  de  les  mod^rer. 
.  II  n'est  pas  plus  permis  de  raster  ^n^degi  de  la  loi  que  d'aller 
au-deld. 

Les  Anglais^  chercbant  i  r6soudre  cette  difficult^,  ont  invent^ 
la  roue  c^lindrique  i  marcher.  On  la  vante  comme  une  innova- 
tion tr^s-utile.  Des  roues  i  marcher  ont  6t6  construites  sur  diffiS- 
rentes  dimensions^  et  introduites  dans  no  grand  nombte.  de  prisons 
aoglaises*  On  a  public  success! vemeut  les  rapports  fayorables  de 
plusieurs  gouvemeurs  et  cpqcierges  de  ces  prisons,  et  le  Tread-mill 
est  demand^  pour  toules  .celies  qui  n'en  ont  point  encore.  Des 
juges  anglais^  s'adressant  au  jury  en  stance  publique,  ont  exprim^ 
le  d6sir  qu'elle  devtnt  d'un  usage  g6n^ral.  J'ai  pri6  M.  le  pr^fet 
de  la  Seine,  si  son  depart  pour  Londres,  de  comprendre  cet  objet 
parmi  les  utiles  recherohes  qui  ^taieiitTobjet  de  son  voyage,  etil  a 
bien  voulu  me  transmettre  les  renseignements  que  je  d^sirais. 

11  y  a  vingt  roues  &  marcher  dans  la  seuie  maison  de  correction 
de  Brixton.  La  plus  petite  peut  employer  six  peraono^esi  et  la  plus 
grande  dix-huit.  Ces  differences  :pffijent  -^I'dvantage  de  faire  tra- 
vailler  les  prisomiiers  aii  nprnlt^re  que  la  circonstance  eicigie. 

Cette  innovation  existe  en  Angleterre  depuis  sept^d  huitans; 
elle  sera  bient6t.plu8.g6n6rale  que  les  chaines  et  les  fers  ne  I'ont 
jamais  6t6.  £lle  a  doon^  lieu  Ji  des  objections,  et  je  dirai  d'abord 
en  quoi  elles  consistent. 

On  objecte  ^'  que  la  machine  est  pr6judiciabk:  i  la  sant6  des 
prisonniersj  soit  par  le  genre  de  travail,  soit  pair  les  acoidents  aux- 
quels  elle  donne  lieu.  Elle  est  surtout  dangereuse  pour  les 
femmes.  L'action  du  prisonnier  sur  la  machine  est  toute  des 
jambes  et  des  pieds,  et.non  des  mains;  et  quoiqu'elle  rende  la 
prison  plus  redoutaUe  au  detenu,  elle  ne  lui  enseigne,  aucune  In- 
dustrie qui  puisse  lui  servir  quand  il  sortira.  La  roue  s'est  bris6e 
quelquefois:  des  hommes  et  des  femmes,  placid  sur  les  marches, 
ont  6t£  renversis  sur  le  dos,  et  pr^cipit^s  d'une  assez  grande 
hauteur.     Deux  fractures  ont  6t6  la  suite  de  ces  chutes." 

On  observe  ensuite  '^  que  le  m^capisme  de  la  roue  d  marcher 
est  trop  compliqu^  pour  les  prisons,  qu'il  ne  faut  y  employer  que 
des  machines  de  la  plus  grande  simplicity,  et  que  Tintroduction 
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des  ouvriers  appelJ^s  pour  les  r6parationd>  a  de  grands  incon- 
v^nients.'* 

Le  comit^  de  hi  Soci^t6  de  discipline  d'une  prisbn^  apris  avoir 
tong-temps  insist^  sur  rintroductioh  de  la  machine^  iteonnait 
cependant  que  • "  les  femmes  ne  peuV6nt  y  fetre  employees  sans 
danger/'  et  il  Vient  de  demander  qu'elles  en  soient  dispetis^es. 
Ilfaut^  dit  ce  conoil6  dans  son  rapport,  avoir  recours  d  tine  occu- 
pat  ion  mieux  accommodee  aux  habitudes  de  leur  sexe, 

Un  chirurgien  observe  que  **  les  femmes  qui  travaillent  d  la 
machine  sont  ptuiB  fr6quemihebt  indispos^es  que  les  autres  ne  le 
sont  habituellement. 

"  Les  prisonniers  qui  travaillent  k  Ja  roue  d  marcher^  doivent  y 
^tre  appliqu6s  pendant  sept  heures  et  vingt  minutes.  Le  niouve- 
ment  d'un  travailleur^  pendant  les  sept  heures  et  vingt  minutes,  est 
£gal  k  une  mnrche  dans  laquelle  il  aurait  parcouru  un  espace 
de  13^333  pieds  mesure  anglaise,  non  borizontalement,  mais  tsa 
s'efforgant  toujours  pour  monter.  II  ne  peut  s'arrfeter  qu'auit  ia- 
tervalies  des  cfaangements  pour  relayer.  Si  la  v6locit6  de  la  roue 
6tait  r6gl6e  d'apr^s  les  forces  et  le  poids  du  plus  faible  travatlleur, 
le  mouveipent  de  rotation  ralenti  deviendrait  un  jeu  et  comme  une 
promenade  pour  les  plus  forts.  Mais  la  discipline  veut  que  les 
plus  agiles  et  les  plus  robustes  soient  les  r6gulateurs  communs.  On 
a  mesur6  avec  precision  Teffort  et  la  tension  exig^s  des  muscKs 
pour  obtenir  un  r6sultat  utite,  et  on  a  reconnu  que  la  vigueur  et  la 
saut6  de  Touyrier  en  6taient  sensiblement  alt6res,  et  que  les  effets 
'^taient  iu^gaux  selon  les  sujets  ;  il  faut  cependant  une  marcihe  et  des 
efforts  utti^rmes,  et  plusieurs  pourraienty  succomber.  ' 

'' C'eat^  ce  prix  qu'on  obtient  plus  de  docilite  de  la  part  des 
prisonnia'^.  Oji  pretend  m^me  que  ce  ch&timent  leur  parait  si 
redoutaMb^  que^  rendus  k  la  liberte,  la  crainte  de  le  subir  de  noa- 
veau  s'lb  uCaieiit  remis  en  prison  les  corrige  plus  efficacement  que 
les  exhortations  des  juges  et  des  chapelains.  Deplorable  et  triste 
avautage  ¥  car  il  est  contre  la  justice  de  pr6venir^  par  une  peine 
actiielle  et  eertairie,  des  delits  6vei1tuels^  et  ^ui  sont  seulement  i 
crsindre,  *  , 

'*  On  a  -ftx6  le  degr6  de  peine  et  de  fetigue  qufe  Thomme  peat 
supporter^  ^  k  quel  terme  il  convient  de  s'arrfeter.  On  salt  quel 
sera  le  prodtiit  de  son  travail,  compart  aux  frais  de  constk'uction  tt 
d'entretien  de  la  machine.  Tout  ce  qui  se  rapporte  k  cette  inven- 
tion est,r6g1£  avec  un  soin  et  une  pr6cison  que  nous  appellerioits 
admirables,  si  on  pouvait  admirer  de  nouvelles  m6thodesde  tour« 
mentei'  les  hdnimes.  On  veut  feire  d'eux,  pour  ainsi  dire,  h 
niachiue  mSme :  6puis6s  ou  non,  ih  faut  qu'lls  march^nt;  et  ^i 
on  seul,  succombant  de   faiblesse,  raleiitissait  les  mouvements  de 
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Jki  roue;  ce  «erait  aux  d^pens  cfe  rezceUence  de  la  (iiaeipline^  et  led 
salutaires  effets  de  runiforinit6  seraient  trouble?. 

^'Ce^t  d'apr^Q  ces  observations  que  le  bill  conGernant  les 
.prisons^^qui  est  presentiment  soumi^  au  Parlemqiit^  ix'a  pas  pour 
o|>jet  d'autoriser  express^ment  I'usage  du  cjlindre  ii  marcher,  mais 
en  laisse  seulement  Tadoption  ou  le  rejet  au  jugement  des  magis- 
.tn^ts  de  1^  province,  d'apr^s  Texp^rience  qu'ils  auronC  de  ses  effets. 
Voili  done  une  peine. qui  peut  &tre  inflig^e  arbitrairemeat/' 

**  M.  John  Hippisley,  un  des  nxagistrats  visiteurs  les  plus  dis* 
tingu6s  et  les  plus  actifs,  ,a  .corjrespondu  d  ce  sujet  avec  des 
m^decins  c^I^bres ;  apr^s  avoir  vu  lui-m&me  la  maison  de  cory 
xeCjamM  Coldbatbj  il  a  fait  un  rapport  au  secretaire  d'etat  de 
riqt6rie.ur*.  II  entre  dans  le  detail  des  suites  de  la  fatigue  de  ce 
travail.  La  sueur,  dit-il,  r6puisement  des  forces,  les  accidentii^ 
m^vkitat  uae  s^rieuse  sittention.  II  demande  qu'on  renonce  i  «m- 
4>loyer.  c^tte  machine  pour  la  discipline,  soit  des  hommes,  soit  de^ 
femmesi'' 

Contre  ces  objections  s'^l^ve  )e  t6moignage  unanime  de  toutes 
les  personnes  pr6pos6es  au  regime  des  prisons.  Les  m6decins 
pr^tendept  que,  loin  d'etre  pr6judiciables  k  la  sai>t6,  les  machines 
a  iparcher  la  fortifient  et  K  conservent.  II  n'y  a  point  de  prison*- 
^uiers,  disetit-ils,  qui  ne  soient  itiieux  portants  en  quittant  la  pris^on 
'que  ue  T^taient  autrefois  ceux  qui  sortaient  apr^s  y  avoir  v6cu  san^ 
rien  faire. 

II  est  vrai  que  plusieurs  coudamn6s  d^testent  ce  travi|il  au 
point  qu'ils  se  sont  mutiD6s,  et  que,,  pour  Jes  forcer  d  Pob^issance, 
il  a.fallu  suipendre  la  distribution  de  leurs  rations  jusqt^i  ce  qu'iU 
eufsent  fini  leur  t&cbe.  Mais  le  ch&timent  est  si  jjpcace,  que 
Ton  ne  voit  pHresque  jamais  ceux  qui  Tont  subi  r6cidivei>  PlusieufjB 
gouyeriieurs  qui.voyaient  autrefois  revenir  les  m^mes  d61inquapl^ 
all,  bout  de  quelque  temps,  ont  d6clar6  qu'il  n'y  avai^  Qiaintenai\t 
riep  ,de,si  rar^  que  les  relaps. ,  .        , .      . 

Des  prisonniers  d6tenus  par  continuation,  parce  qu%  f'pb^- 
ualeQt  ^ ;  1^  pas  p^yer  le^iapiendes  auxquelles  ;il%|iyaj^nt  6t6  con- 
damn^s,  se  sont  acquitt6s  9U9si0t  qu'ils  ont  vu  qu'on  ailaii  1^^  f^^ii^ 
travailler  au  Tread-n^ill.  ...  .     .  ...t.-  ,    ..j 

Ainsicette  peii^^,  la  %e^ule  menace,  de  cette  peioe^,  a  r^fofme 
av^s^plus  de  puissance  que  toutes  les. exhortations je|,que^tous  le^ 

X^i^conput^  de  la  Soc^4t^  6tal>lie  poiu;  fim^liorer  Indiscipline  dea 
ifmom^  d^qlare/^qMetJ  e.i^p6rienc6;a»jpVi;i^i|i^^  cpnfirmej'effica- 
xiti.de  .1^  mucbiue.de,  diseipline.^  «C^4KPI|  .^fipupljipu,  ajoute  le 
comit^,  pouiraS  devenir  f^f^y^X,  s'^l  ^taijt{ipmi{[tt^  sans  discefnement ; 
ineisinous  1^  Cf(qgi^iis.{^s,jque  jcj^JQl^^^  6t6  ainsi  em- 

plQyg.  ^oik§i\^^V%hl^^^^£$  ^^i^}\^^^^^,  ^P  pr6judicier  i  la 
8ant6,  lui  est  ti'^t-favoranle.'    Il  procure'au  prisonnier^  dans  un  air 
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librei  un  ezercice  uniforme  et  mod^r^.  II  demandei  non  la  force  du 
corps,  mais  son  poids,  dans  une  attitude  droite  et  non  g^ri^e." 

'^  11  faut/'  dit  encore  le  cooiit^,  ''r^gler  ce  travail  avec  intelli- 
gence. Si  les  revolutions  du  cylindre  sont  trop  lentes,  ou  s'il  y  a 
trop  de  prisonniers  aux  relais,  le  travail  devient  si  facile  que  Teffet 
en  est  perdu  pour  la  correction/' 

Mais  un  t6moignage  qui  est  de  la  plus  grande  autorit^  est  celui 
par  lequel  la  Soci6t6  mSme  confirme  celui  de  son  comit6  et  ap- 
prouve  cette  innovation  sans  restriction. 

Un  rapport  qu'elle  a  adopts  en  Juin  182£,  contient  les  details 
suivants  sur  Temploi  de  la  machine  : 

*^  Le  nombre  des  moulins  de  discipline  crott  si  rapidement  dans 
toutes  les  prisons  du  royaume,  qu'il  serait  presque  impossible  d'en 
<tonner  aujourd'hui  la  liste  exacte. 

*^  A  Brixton,  la  t&che  ordinaire  d*un  prisonnier  est  de  30  pas 
par  minute.  La  proportion  du  nombre  des  prisonniers  qui  se  re- 
posent,  au  nombre  des  travailleurs,  ne  doit  pas  fetre  de  plus  du 
tiers.  Si  i'on  s'^carte  de  cette  rigle^  ce  qui  a  lieu  fr^quemment 
lorsque  le  nombre  des  prisonniers  est  considerable,  la  discipline 
pent  devenir  tout-d-fait  iilusoire.  A  Edimbourg,  on  a  r6gI6  le 
travail  avec  une  parfaite  6galit6,  au  moyen  d'une  cloche  adapt6e  d 
la  machine.  Elle  sonne  r6guli^rement  aux  mSmes  intervalles; 
alors  un  homme  descend  pour  se  reposer,  et  un  autre  monte  i  sa 
place. 

*^  II  faut  que  cette  machine  soit  toujoursen  vue  du  gouvemeur. 

'^  11  est  n6cessaire  de  conserver  Tunifonnit^  du  mouvement, 
nonobstant  les  variations  de  la  force  motrice,  qui  n'est  point  con- 
stante,  parce  que  les  travailleurs  ne  sont  pas  toujours  en  m&me 
nombre.  On  y  est  parvenu  au  moyen  d'une  roue  i  ailes  qui  fait 
corps  avec  le  r6gulateur  ordinaire  muni  de  ses  boules.  La  force 
centrifuge  determine  ainsi  une  resistance  d'autant  plus  grande  que 
la  Vitesse  de  la  machine  surpasse  davantage  le  degr6  que  I'on.doit 
obt^nir.*' 

A  Brixton,  ce  volant  est  plac6  sur  le  toit  du  moulin ;  il  est  en 
vue  de  tout  le  monde,  oomme  pour  devenir  un  t6moignage  public 
de  la  discipline  observ6e  dans  r6tablissement. 

Une  enqu^te  g6n6rale  a  6t6  faite  en  1823,  dans  les  vingt  maisons 
de  correction  de  la  Grande- Bretagne,  par  ordre  du  secretaire  d'etat 
au  d6partement  de  rint6rieur.  Les  magistrats  visiteurs,  les  maires, 
les  chapelains,  les  chirurgiens,  les  gouvemeurs,  ont  6c6  consult6s 
touchant  les  effets  de  la  roue  d  marcher.  J'ai  leurs  r6ponses  sous 
les  yeux.  lis  d^clarent  uniformSment  **  qu'elle  n'a  produit  partout 
que  de  bons  effets.  '*  Les  prisonniers  y  sont  employes  tons  les  jours, 
le  dimanche  excepts,  lis  y  sont  appliques,  dans  les  diff6rentes 
prisons,  en  divers   nombres^  les  trois  quarts  des  hommes  et  la 
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moitid  d6«.  famines  y  tr&viiillent ;  jls  sont  relay^s  par  lea  autres.  II 
r^sulte  d'une  experience  de  pluaieurs  ann^es  que  la  sante  des 
prisonniers,  loin  d*eD  aouffrir,  en  est  ain£Iior6e,  et  Ton  De  raconte 
aucun  accident  qui  puisse  &tre  imput6  k  la  machine.  Une  femme 
a  mStue  d^clar^  que  la  roue  d  marcher  I'avait  gu6rie  de  douleurs 
rhumatismales." 

Les  Aoi6ricain8  commencent  k  faire  usage,  dans  leurs  prisons, 
du  cylindre  i  marcher,  et  avec  ]e  m&nie  succ^s.  On  pretend, 
ainsi  qu'en  Angleterre,  que  la  machiue  a  inspir^  aux  malfaiteurs  un 
effroi  qui  les  contient  plus  efficacenient  que  tons  les  autres. mo^ens 
employes  jusqu'd  ce  jour. 

J'ai  cru  devoir  entrer  dans  ces  longs  details,  parce  que  dea 
personnes  dont  i'opiuion  est  d'un  grand  poids,  semblent  penser 
qu'on  pourrait  faire  essaldu  Tread-mill  dans  nos  prisons;  etj*ai 
cru  nioi-oi^me  q^e  la  question  6tait.probl4matique. 

Au  moment  oii  je  vais  dire  quelle  est  ma  propre  opinion,  Je 
regois  le  r^cit  de  ce  qui  s'est  pass^  dans  une  stance  de  49  magis- 
trats  du  comit6  de  Surrey,  r^unis  pour  entendre  deux  rapports 
definitifs  sur  les  eifets  du  Tread-mill  dans  les  maisons  de  correc-^ 
tion  de  Guilford  et  de  Brixton.  Cette  stance  a  eu  lieu  d 
Newington,  le  13  Janrier  dernier  (1824).  Un  grand  nonibre 
d'babitants  6taient  presents,  et  les  avis  ont  ^t6  donn6s  avec  quelque 
solennit6.  Ces  magistrals,  k  ['exception  d'un  seul,  d^clarent  que 
la  machine  a  eu  les  plus  utiles  r6sultats  en  ce  qui  concerne  I'etat  ^ 
physique  des  prisonniers ;  qu'elle  ne  pr^judicie  point  d  leur  sant6, 
qui  en  est  m^me  am61ior6e,  et  qu'elle  est  un  pr6servatif  contre  les 
complots  et  les  r^voltes.  Un  seul  magistrat  allegue  contre  cette 
machine,  qu'il  appelle  terrible,  lea  raisons  que  j'ai  exposees  plus 
haut,  et  les  maintient  avec  une  grande  force.  Je  n'h^site  pointed 
declarer  qu'4  cette  opinion  qui,.eu  quelque  sorte,  n'est  que  d'un  seul 
confre  taut  de  declarations  contraires,  je  me  r^unis  poiu*  demander 
que  la  roue  k  marcher  ne  soit  point  introduite  dans  nos  prisons. 
Je  sais  qu'uoe  discipline  promptement  r6pressivey  est  indispensable. 
Mais  riutrod^ction  d'un  nouveau  genre  de  torture  en  France  me 
semblerait  un  mal  encore  plus  grand  que  I'indiscipline,  et  elle  veut 
d'autres  rem^des.  La  roue  i  marcher  est  un  vrai  supplice.  Cest  ce 
qui  r^sulte  (^e  la  description  m^uie  qu'on  en  donue,  de  Taveu  qu'on 
fait  des  chutes  et  des  fractures  causees  par  ces  machines,  et  eutin  de 
la  terreur  qu'elle  inspire  aux  detenus.  Si  des  m6decins  ont  pu 
dire  que  cet  horrible  exercice  fortifie  la  sant6  et  la  conserve,  ils  se 
sent  permis  une  raillerie  barbare.  Voudraient-ils  le  conseiller  d 
leurs  malades^jou  en  faire  eux-m^mes  I'exp^rience  ?  Cette  peine 
inflig^e  aux  prisonniers  abr6gera,  dit-on,  ladur^ede  leur  detention. 
Mais,  au  nom  de  I'humauit^,  est-il  juste,  est-il  raisonnable  de  rendre 
une  peine  plus  rude  dans  I'esp^rance  qu'elle  sera  plus  courte  i 
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Les  Romains  se  vaataieDt  d^trfe  le  peuple  ditz  qui  ies  peines 
£taient  les  plas  mod^r^es  et  les  plus  douces.  La  France  aspirera 
au  mftme  honnear ;  et  dous,  menibres  de  b  Soci6t6  pour  Tami- 
lioration  du  regime  des  prisons,  nous  ne  proposeronsjaffiaiB  de 
ram^iiorer  en  y  introduuant  des  peines  nouvelles.  Uelles  qui 
exbtent  sont  n^cessaires  ;  mais  elles  doivent  suffire.  La  Soci^t6 
fondie  pour  ram^Uoration  des  prisons  croirait  aller  contre  le 
but  de  son  institution,  si,  pour  mieux  assurer  la  discipline,  eile 
n'avait  d*autre  mojen  que  celui  de  rendre  les  prisonniers  plus  mi- 
sirables. 

Ce  n'est  pas  k  notre  auguste  fondateur  qu'on  proposera  d'aggre^ 
▼er  les  dispositions  d'un  Code  dont  il  voudrait,  au  contraire,  qa'il 
f&t  possible  de  diminuer  les  rigueurs. 

'  Si  on  persistait,  cependant,  ii  croire  que  la  maehine  peal  serrir 
k  la  punidon  de  ceux  qui  sont  condamnis  aux  travaux  forces, 
qu'on  en  fasse  venir  nne.  II  suffira,  peut-dtre,  de  eette  vue  pour 
qu'on  renonce  i  jamais  k  en  faire  usage.^  A  cette  condition,  je 
croirai  cette  d^pense  utile,  et  la  Soci6t6  pourrait  la  prendre  sur  les 
fonds  qui  lui  appartiennent  et  qui  s^accroissent  annuellcment,  parce 
que  rbeureuse  sollicitude  d'un  membre  du  Conseil  general  ne  les  a 
pas  laiss^s  oisifs. 

D'apr^  le  relev6  qui  en  a  kib  fait  le  l*"  Janvier  1824^1a  Soci£t6 
areguduRoi       ----•-.    50,000  fr. 
De  S.  A.  R.  M''  le  Due  d'Angoul&me         -        ^    SD,000 
En  souscriptions,  dons  et  quotes  -        •        -    59,035 

Et  en  int6r&ts  des  fonds  publics  ...    29,530 

Total  des  recettes         -        ^        ^  168,565 
Elle  a  d6pens£  pour  les  6coles^ans  les  prisons,  les-v 
prix,  les  impressions,  etc.       -        -        -  20,559  frl  1 165,526 
Et  en  achat  de  fonds  publics       *  144,967     3 


11  reste  en  caisse  ^        t>        .       3,039 

Plus,  166,000  fir.  en  reconnaissances  de  liquidation 
et  ^n  annuit^s       .        .        .        -        «        ^  166,000 


Le  total  des  ressources  de  la  Soci^t^,  au  I*'  Janvier 
1824,  est  done  de  .        .        ^        ^        .        .  169,039 
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MONT  SAINT-MICHEL^ 

Deportation. — Nombre  d^  prisonniers  en  France. — Colonies  in" 
terieur^s  de  pauvres families  et  de  mendiants. 

Le  Mont  Saint-Michel,  que  j*ai  visit6  en  1821,  a  re§u/depuis 
cette  ^P^^quei  divmes  amiUoratioos.  Ce  rocher  sert  toujours  de 
prison  ^  ceux  qui  ont  6t6  condamn6s  d  la  d^po^tion  pour  ces 
drills  que  nous  ayons  appel^s  politiques.  Les.  partis  vainqueurs 
J  on(  tour-i-tvur  enferme  leurs.ennpmis.  Tel  qui  fut  banni,  il  y 
a  vingt-cioq  ans,  par  une  faction  tr^oniphante,  pei^t  Hfe  aiyourd'hui 
juge  de  ceux  qui  le  bannirent  autrefois.  Mai;  qiiel  est  celui  qui^ 
6chapp^  aux  misires  de  I'exilj  on  aeuleinient  t^moin  de  nos  tnal* 
hours,  ne  pensera  pas  ^u'il  est  des  occasions  ou  une  longue  deten- 
tion doit  apaiser  U  justice  elle-mlme  ?  Q'est  fe  senUment  humain 
et  bieufai^ant  qui  a  dict6  les  actes  de  la  Gl6niepce  souyeraine  dont. 
sept  d6port6s  prisonniers  ont  6t6  depuis  peu  Tobjeit^  .I>autres 
sollicitent  la  mime  grace,  et  les  ordonnances  royales  au^orisent  les 
membres  de  notre  Society  sL  recommander  ceux  qu'une  meilleure 
coiiduite  a  rendus  dignes  d'etre  mis  en  liberty.  Les,  ip^ipbres  de 
la  SocijSt^  ont  rempli  ce  devoir*    * 

La  deportation  est,  depuis  trente  ans,  une  des  peines  afflictives 
et  infamantes  inflig6es  par  nos  lois»  Exiles  Tont  plac6e  apria  la 
jpeine  de  mort.et  celle  des  travaux  forces  k  perp6tuit6.  On  attend 
depuis  trente  an?  qu'un  lieu  de  deportation  ait  6t6  trouv6.  Des 
essais  inutiles  et  malheureux  ont  6t6  faits.  J'ai  dit  souvent,  et  je 
r6p^te^  que  ce  lieu  ne  se  trouvera  jamais.  Je  crois  Tavoir  dlmon- 
tre,  et  je  ne  r6p6tera]  pas  idles  preuves  que  j'ai  recueillies  k  ce 
sujet^  et  que  j'ai  d6posees  ad  minist^re. 

L^Angleterre  cpu^fiint  rOc^an  deises  vaisseaux,  TAngleterre  qui 
a  youlu  doininer  sur  toutea^Ies  mers.du  globe,  a  cru  au#si  poq^oir 
punir  par  la  deportation,  ainsi  que  les  Romain»  qui  ^taient  m&itres 
dtt  monde  connu.  Mais  le'gouvemetnent  anglaid  s'e^t  tromp6 
quand  il  a  assign^  la  Nouvelle  Hollande^ouf  lieyde' deportation. 
II  a  voulu  r6primer  les  ci^mes,  et  peut-^tre  il  a  clonhe  des  encou-, 
ragements  aitz  criminels.  II  ne  faljait  pa^  choisif  une  contr6e 
douee  par  la  nature  -de  toutes^  sortes  d'avantages,  et  susceptible^ 
par  son  immense  6tehdue  de  cobtenir  et  de  nourrir  un  jour  debt 
millions  d'habitants.  ,Sou§  un  ^utre^ aspect,  cependaut^.cett^  erre^r 
a  6t6  heureuse.  Les  Anglais  ont,  par  un  r^sultat  impr^vu,  foude 
des  colonies-  florissatites,  o^  des  families  ejltifm^es  ^e  trknsportdut 
avec  leur  fortune,  et  une  autre  Europe  commence  dans  cei  taste 
continent..  .,  *    -  ?^ 
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Ju'Angleterre,  ajoutant  i  sea  lois  anciennes  des  modifications  c{ui 
en  diminuent  la  rigneur,  a  mieux  aim^  temp^rer  par  la  deportation 
sa  legislation  criminelle  que  de  I'abroger.  £lle  veut  ae  d^Iivrer  de 
tant  de  malfaiteurs  qui  nont  pas  m6rit6  de  perdre  la  vie,  raais  dont 
ia  presence  est  un  sujet  continuel  de  troubles  pour  la  soci6t6.  11 
paratt  que  les  Bermudes  recevront  d^sormais  ies  coupablea  con- 
damn^s  en  Angleterre  d  6tre  d6port6s. 

Pour  nous,  dont  la  situation  est  si  diff£rente,  et  en  attendant  que 
la  peine  de  la  deportation  soit  ray6e  de  notre  Code,  cherchons  da 
rooins  k  rendre  rares  les  oecasions  de  Kappliquer. 

Reconnaissons  d'abord  que  la  prison  n'est  qu^un  r^pit  donn6  au 
crime,  si  elle  ne  corrige  pas,  II  n'est  que  trop  uotoire  que,  tous 
les  ansi  on  reniet  dans  la  soci6t6  des  troupes  nombreuses  de 
8c616rats  bien  mieux  instruits  k  mal  faire  qu'avant  d'avoir  kxk 
detenus. 

II  n'est  pas  possible  de  leur  refuser  la  libert6,  la  loi  et  r6quit6 
veulent  qu'on  la  leur  rende  ;  car  un  homme  ne  deil  phts  fttre  sous 
la  main  de  la  justice  lorsqu'il  a  subi  sa  peine.  II  est  certain  n6an- 
moins  que  toutes  sortes  de  crimes  et  de  d61its  sont  commis  par  les 
prisonniers  et  formats  lib^res,  et  c'est  k  ce  d^sordre  qu'il  me  setbble 
n^cessaire  de  rem6dier. 

Le  nombre  des  prisonniers  de  toutes  les  classes  en  France  itaht, 
au  1**  Janvier  1823,  de 30,899 

A  la  m^e  ^poque,  le  nombre  des  formats  6tant  au  bagne, 
6taitde  10,408' 

Total  des  prisonniers  et  forgats  -        *        -        41,307 


>  Les  forcats  qui  ont  et6  liberes  en  1829,  se  diviMt  en  trms  classes : 
1^  Liberia  a  Texpiration  de  leur  peine    ...        1,S66  '\ 

S°  Par  lettres  de  grace 68  >  1,360 

3^  Par  lettres  de  commutation       -        -        -        -  ggj 

Les  galores  furent  supprim^es  en  1748,  par  une  ordonnance  du  97  Sep- 
tembre,  Les  condamiies  sont  maintenant  detenus  dans  des  etablissemeats 
existants  a  terre,  Ce  sont  les  bagnes  de  Brest,  de  Lorient,  de  Rochefort,  et 
de  Toulon. 


I^s  for9ats  condamn€s  a  terroe,  etaient,  au  1*'  Octobre  1823, 
au  nombre  de        -       -        -^-        .-        -        .        ^*^^9iott«#s 
Ceux  qui  Etaient  condamnes  i  perp^tuit6  -        -        l,9ri  >    ' 

II  en  ^tait  entr€  en  1822  1,496 

La  journ^e  d'an  for9at,  terme  moyen,  coiite  a  TEtat     -       -        i  fr.  36  c. 
Son  travail  est  estime  ^  •..-..  45 

ce  n'est  gu^re  plus  du  tiers  de  la  depense  qu'il  occasionne. 
Les  militaires  de  terre  et  les  manns  condamnes  aux  fers  pour  insubordi- 
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-  Pendant  lea   vingt  ann^ies  qui  ont  pr6c^d6   la  r^vbhitibn,  \t 
nombre  des  formats  n'a  £t6»  terme  nioyen,  qlie  de  3669  par  an. 
Mais  beaucoup  de  prisonniers  qu'on  envoie  aujoord'hui  dians  les ' 
bagnes,  restaient  aiors  dans  les  prisons  civiles. 

Lie  nombre  des  prisonniers  et  des  forgats  est  aujourd'hui  i  la ' 
population  du  royaume  i  pen  pr^s  comme  1  est  ^  726.  Des 
recensenoents  furent  fatts  en  1775;  mais  j'ignore  ce  qu'ils  sotat 
devenus.  Je  crois  cependant  les  prisonniers  moins  nombrenr 
aujourd'hui  qu'ils  ne  I'etaient  quaiid  les  condamnations,  pour  faiix 
saunage  seulement,  privaietit  annuellement  de  la  Iibert6  environ 
1150  individusy  tant  hommes  que  femmes  et  enfants. 

Quoiq.u'ilen  soit^  qijarante-un  mille  individus*  que  la  misire^' 
I'ignorance,  des  circonstances  raalheureuses^  un  mecbant  naturel 
peut-4tre,  ont  conduits  dans  les  prisons^  ont  vu,  depuis  quatre  ans^ 
leur  sort  am6lior6.  S'il  est  possible,  comme  je  le  crois,  de  dimi- 
nuer  ce  nombre,  les  ameliorations  deviendront  plus  faciies  et  plus 
etendues,  et  ce  sera,  sous  tons  les  rapports>  un  grand  service  renda 
a  la  soci6t6.  Si  alors  il  existe  encore  des  causes  de  deportation, 
elles  seront  fort  rares. 

liorsque  des  classes  nombreuses  sont  en  souffrance,  c*est  d  ht 
propri6t6  qu'elles  s'adressent.  J'ai  vu,  en  1812,  les  pauvres  de 
Tarrondissement  des  Andelys  se  r^unir  par  bandes  de  six  d  siept 
cents,  pour  aller  de  village  en  village  mendier  un  peu  -de  pain 
6pargDe  pour  eux  par  les  propri6taires  charitables.  Beaucoup 
moius  nombreux  dans  les  temps  ordinaires,  ils  le  sont  encore  trop 
cependant.  Ces  malheureux,  trop  souvent,  n'out  rien  k  faire. 
Ce  qu'il  leur  faut,  c*est  une  occupation  qui  leur  donne  les  mojens 
de  vivre,  qui  les  detourne  d'un  6tat  de  mendicity  dont  une  longue 
habitude  a  fait  une  profession,  et  qui  finit  par  leur  plaire  \ 
car  tout  leur  travail  consiste  k  marcher ;  et  la  fain^antise  a  ses 
douceurs.    .  - 

Les  colonies  interieures  seYnblent  Stre  aujourdliui  le  plutf 
facile  moyen  de  soulagement  que  le  gouvernement  puisse  employer 
en  faveur  des  families  indigentes.  D'autres  pays  nous  en  donnent 
Kutile  exemple.  La  Bavii^re,  la  Russie,  y  ont  d'abord  consacrfi 
des  sommes  considerables,  et  sont  amplement  indemnisees'  de 
leurs  avances :  elles  le  sbnt  par  Tavantage  d'a^^oir  mis  en  vdleitr 
des  terres  incultes  et  steriks,  par  la  diminution  des  crimeret  des 
frais  de  iustice.  Enfin,  il  -faut  mettre  au-dessus  de  tous  ces  avan- 
tages  celui  d'arracher  au'd^sordre  et  aux  besoins  nombre  de  fa* 

natioD,  ne  sont  plus  confundtis.  av«c  d'autres  crimiDel?,  et  subissent  leur 
peine  dans  le  bagne  particuTier  de  Lorient. 
»  Voycss  le  tableau  qui  est  ^  la  fin  du  rapport.    , 
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mplle§  d^sonnais  propn^Uureii  et  qui,  dl'eweaiiea  qu'ell^  ^t^ept 
de  f  <yrdre  social,  en  deyiendront  de  noii^eajux  appuis  et  de>  zil^ 
d^fenscurs  par  la  recohnaigsance  qu'io«pire  ud  grand  bienfaiu 

L'exemple  de  la  HpllaQdein^nte  aurtK^ut  d'etre  alk,  parce  qu'U 
e^K  lf(  plus  r^cent^  et  parce  que  lef  smcg^  se  soot  moiiis  fait  atten- 
dee qu'aiileura, 

.Voe  8ociet6  de  bienfaisance  a  i6t6  fondle  a.Amsterdaai  par  M, 
Van^deQ-Qorch  et  par  d*autres  pen^onnes.       ....... 

Xieur  but  a  6t6  r^tablissem^t  de  colouie?  dooiestiquaB  ^  Too. 
afsurerait  aux  pauvres  le  travail  et  les  rooyeos  de  nubsistei:.  .  On  a 
achet6  des  terres  m^diocres  dans  TOver-Yssel ;  on.vy  a.-constniit, 
G^oquaate  cases  :  on  a  b&ti  d'autres  Edifices  d'une  utilit^  publiqiie, 
e^  on  y  a  attacb6  des  lots  de  terre.  ,   . 

Le  succ^s  de  cette  pr^midr^  coloQie  en  a  fait  6tablir  en^uU^uoe 
autre  qui  est  aussi  de  cinquante  manages;  et  bientdt  aprift  une 
tfpisi^oie  sous  le  nom  de  WiUiam-Tow.  Elles  sont  toutes  sous 
la  protection  du  Prince  d'Orange.  La  demi^re  a  cent  habitations 
et  sept  cents  acres  de  terre. 

C'est  apr^s  avoir  visits  ces  ^tablissements,  que  IVf.  Jacques  de 
r£sp6e  de  Bruges  6crivait  ce  qui  suit  4  la  Commisaioiii  des  co- 
lonies int^rieures :  ^'J'ai  vu  la  colonic  de  Wprtel  en  18$%,  dans 
tin  temps  oii  c'^tait  encore  un  desert  et  6^  Ton  en:commen9ait  le 
^^frichepient ;  je  I'ai  vue  deux  fois  c^t  et6,  d.l'^poque  de  la  moisson 
Qt  de  la  r^colte  des  pommes  de  terre, ^etlorcique  des  maisons  babi- 
tees  y  etaient  d6ja  fort  nombreuses.  Ce  spectacle  m'a  tellement 
frapp6,  et  j'ai  6prouv6  une  telle  satis^tion  a  Taspect  des  belles  et 
licbes  r^coltes  de  ces  champs  qui  nfigu^res  Etaient  en  friche,  que 
je  doniie  i,  la  soci6t6  de  bienfajs^pc^  la.3omnie  de  cinq  mille  florins 
des  Pa;^8*Bap."    .        .       >     .    .       -        '        '/     . 

Aipsi,  U  oii  il  n'y  avait  qpe  des  4l^erts,'on  yoit  aujourdliui  du 
travail,  del'activit6>  des  moissons  ;  on  a  bati  des  ^glises,  des  6coleSy 
creus6  des  canaux,  fait  d^  plantations. 

Ijbl  France  n'a  que  trop  de  terres  en  friche,  oi^  4'un  tr^^rfaible 
fapport :  il  ne  manque,  pour  les  mettre  en  valepr,  qu!une  associa-< 
tion  bien  dirig^e  ;  et  ^ette  direction  serait  fi^cile^  puisque  le  module 
en  existe  chez  d'autres  peuples,  et  puisque  |e  suc^^s  a  couronn6 
leurs  premiers  efforts. .  Les  bras  se  t^buverpnt  ais6iiiient  quand  la 
^gesse  de  I'entrejNrjse  aura,  6t^  garantie  par  quelqu^s  heuirpn:^  C8*» 
sais.  J[q  li'iptre  p^s  d^s  de  puis  graip^s  details,  ^t  je  presume 
que  le  gou^penient  ft  ^  r^nseiguej^^nts  plus  sdrs  et  plus  com- 
ptets  que  tout  ce  que  je  pourrais  dire  ^  ce  sujet.  C'est  lui  qui 
pe^t  imprimer  le  mot^ement,  lui  qui  ,a  le  plus  de  moyens 
aindiquer  les'  lieux  oil  del-  colonies  int^rieures  s'etabliraient  utile- 
raent. 
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Ar^gird  des  foods  n^cessaires,  je  suis  persuade  qu*il8  se  trou- 
vipront  auMitdt  qu'une  association  digue  de  la  confiance  pubGque 
se  fera  connattre. 

Le  Roj  est  le  protecteur  de  la  Soci£t6  ^tablie  pour  Tam^lioration 
des'  prisons.  II  en  est  le  fondateur  et  le  premier  bienfaiteun 
Aucun  de  nojus  n'ignore  les  sentimentjB  humains  et  cfaaritables  de 
VoTRB  ALt^ssB  RoYAi«E  envers  les  malheureux  prisonniers^ 
et  d^jaies  (phambres  ont  concouru  lib4ralement  k  leur  soulage- 
ment. 

BARBE'-MARBOIS. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON  THE 


REGIAM    MAJESTATEM. 


V'  -      .  .      . 


SECOND  EDITION.  ' .//. ,    v,^ 


[This  Pamphlet  was  considered  to  have  set  at  rest  the  question  between 
the  English  and  Scotch  Jurists,  whether  the  Regjiam  Majettat&n  or  the 
Work  of  G^nvi7/e  bethe  original. — ^See  the  Preface  to  Bea ices'  Translaticn 
of  GianvHk,  8to.  1811] 


LONDON : 
1825. 
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OBSERVATION  S^ 

&c.  &c. 


Xhe  Regiam  Majestatem  bearssso  great  a  resemblance  to  a  book, 
Mrrote,  as  the  English  maintain,  by  Ranulph  de  Glanville,  who 
was  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  from  the  1180  to  the  1189, 
that  it  must  be  evident  to  every  person  who  inspects  those  two 
books,  that  the  one  is  made  up  or  rather  copied  from  the  other. 
Hence  arises  a  question,  confessedly  difficult,  Which  of  these  two 
books  is  the  copy,  and  which  is  the  original  i  The  determination  of 
this  question  is  the  more  difficult  on  this  account,  that  it  appears 
the  person,  whoever  he  was,  that  composed  the  one  of  these  books 
out  of  the  materials  of  the  other,  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to 
cover  the  fraud.  And  this  has  so  far  had  the  desired  effect,  that 
learned  men  have  appeared  on  both  sides  of  the  question ;  and 
the  evidence  produced  by  either  party  being  but  slender,  people 
'have  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  deteroune  i|  according*  to 
>their  wuhes  and  inclinations.  Craig  and  Lord  Stair  have  gone  into 
tibe  opinion,  that  the  Regiam  Mfijestaiem  is  not  a  book  of  Sc^- 
tish  law,  but  is  merely  a  transcript  of  Glanville's  book.  .QR;^^ 
other  hand.  Sir  John  Skene,  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  Mr.  James  An- 
derson, and  others,  have  maintained,  that  the  Regiam  Mtffestatem 
is  a  book  of  Scottish  law,  and  was  written  in  the  days  of  David  I* 
who  reigned  from  the  1124  to  the  1153. 

In  considering  this  question,  the  writer  of  these  few  pages  re- 
membered, that  fraud  is  a  thhag  not  ^y  to  be  concealed ;  and  that 
those  very  arts  which  are  employed  to  cover  it,  have  often  the 
contrai7  effect,  and  afford  the  highest  evidence  of  the  impostiut. 
For  this  reason,  he  thought  itWorth  his  pains  attentively  to  peruse 
the  two  books^  imagining  that  some  evidence  might  be  gathered 
from  them  for  determinmg  the  dispute;  especially  as  Craig  had 
sud  in  general,  that,  from  comparing  the  two  books,  it  was  so 
plain,  that  the  negiam  Majestatem  was  a  transcript  of  Glanville^s 
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book,  ''  ut  ne  caeciin  qaidem  latere  possit/'^  Ami  ceftiiinlyy  li^ 
from  this  comparMon^  there  arises  any  sq^  eradeiice;  it  merits  % 
very,  particiilar  tegard;.  because  intunne  evidend^  is  always  of 
great  weight,  and  loses  nothing  by  time;  and  is  .the  more  valuaMe 
in  a  case  of  Ait  nature^  where  other  evidence  is  so  scarce  and  so 
uncertain.. 

Before  we  come  to  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  we  may  preiAise 
an  obeervalioB  Or  two«  Glanville  has  been  held^  by  the  antiqua- 
ries of  JEngiiind,  to  be  the  first  who  reduced  their  laws  to  a  system;^ 
and  the  English  law-book  now  in  our  view  has  been  always  beid 
as  this  system,  -^and  has  borne  Glanville's  name }  and  it  alfo 
has  his  name  in  the'te^^e  of  some  of  the  brieves!  of  the  first  bookst.^ 
The  autbar  of  thee  H^giam  Poteitatem  could  say,  when  he  ^otfe, 
^^  Tempooe  H.  Regis  avi  Dom.  Regis."  lib.  9.  cap.  IS.  et  alibi: 
which  answers  to  Henry  II.'s  time:  and  as  it  was  wrote  after  the 
@Otb  of  the  King,  lib.  19.  cap.  4.  and  5.  it  appears  to  be  wrote 
when  Glanville  was  Chief  Justiciar*    Whereas  the  Regiam   Md- 

Jestatmi^  though  a  book  of  the  greatest  importance,  containing, 
as. is  said,  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  wrote,  at  the  comijfiand  ^f 
King  David,* ^  by  some  famous  lawyer,  is.  owned  by  nobody;  #nd» 
notwithstanding  all  the  noise  that  a  work  so  new  must  have  made 

.  ill  Scotland,  yet  its  anthor  is  not  mentioned  by  any.  one  historian. 

.  This  of  itself  is  a  suspicious  circumstance:  the  workv  is  andnv- 
mous,  wificb  agrees  well  with  its  being  an  imposture*  Glanvillo's 
vvpok  bears  his  name^  which  is  a  presumption  at  least  in^kis-fevei^, 
that  he  was  the  composer  of  it ;  and  it  does  not  well  appear,  -if 
the  Regiam  Majeslatem  had  been  wrote  in  St.  David*s  days,  bW 
Glanville  could,  so  soon  thereafter,  have  had  the  boldness  to  re- 

.  puUis^  it,  and  pass  it  for  his  own,  in  a  kingdom  too  that  lay  so 
near,  and  with  which  our  ancestors  had  so  much  coirespondencei 

We^propeed  to  another  suspicion,  perhaps  of  some  more  weight. 
It. is  observable,  that.Qlanville's  work  is  divided,  and  indeed  m^- 
turalljf  divided,  ^to  fourteen  separate  books  or  treatises,  concerning 
distinct  n^atters;  and  thtse  follow  one  another  m  order,  agreeably 
to  the  divisions  intimated  in  cap.  2.  and  S.  of  tlie;&st,book.  <  But 
the  Regiam  Majeitattm  is  divided  only  into  four: books,  wkieh 
are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  those  fourteen  of  Glanville^s. 
This  division  could  not  at  all  be  natural ;  afid  no  good  reason  can 

.  he  given  why  it  should  have  been  chosen,  but  this,  that  it  was  «fe- 
signed  to  cover  the  imposture:  for,  except  on  this  accoilnt^  ut 
might  haire  been  of  any  odier  number  than  four ;  and,  with  ibe 

•     «  Craig,  De  feudis,  lib.  i.  d.  8.  ^.  11.  *  Vid.  Spelman,  Closs.  voce 

Justkiamf  p.  338.  ^  Vid.  Reg.  Pot.  lib.  8  cap.  3.  and'3. 

♦  Vid.  R€g.  ^aj.  Jib.  1.  iaproq^m.  §  10*  ;     ^ 
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greatest  propriety,  should  have<  been  composed  of  fdiirleen  books, 
according  to  the  method  laid  down  by  Glanville.       ' 

i^Uhough  the  order  of  treating  matters,  and  the  matters  treated 
of|  in  both  books,  be  generally  the  same ;  yet  they  are  sometimes 
different ;  and  \vben  they  differ,  the  transpositions  in  the  Regiam 
Majestatem  seem  unaccountable.  There  are  inserted,  with  little 
art  or  connection,  into  the  Regiam  Majtitatemj  pieces  treating  of 
matters  quite  foreign  to  the  processes  there  treated  of.  The  in- 
stances of  transpositions  are  these  :  The  Reg.  Maj.  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 
§  3,  makes  mention  of  a  plea  for  not  keeping  a  final  agreement  of  a 
process  after  it  was  made  in  court.  This  plea  is  the  third  process 
mentioned  in  that  chapter,  and  accordingly  it  ought  to  have  been 
treated  in  the  third  place ;  but  in  Reg.  maj.  cap.  27*  it  is  treated 
of  before  the  second  process  mentioned  in  the  said  cap.  3.  lib.  1. 
And  it  is  pretty  remarkable,  that  it  is  treated  of  there  in  a  manner 
so  superficial  as  not  to  be  intelligible ;  whereas  it  is  most  distinctly 
treated  of  by  Glanville.  Thus  ako  the  cap.  23.  of  the  3d  book 
of  the  Regiam  Majestatem  aeems  to  come  in  there  somewhat 
oddly ;  whereas  it  comes  in  very  nuturally  in  Glanville,  lib.  8. 
cap.  9*  &c.  These  are  instances  of  transpositions:  but  the  in- 
stances of  pieces  unnaturally  inserted,  and  foreign  to  the  matters  in 
question,  are  rather  more  frequent.  Such  are  cap.  2.  16.  17*  18. 
19*  20.  Reg.  Maj.  lib.  1. ;  and  such  also  are  the  cap.  28.  29.  30. 
31.  of  the  same  book,  and  from  the  1st  to  the  11th  chapter  of  the 
£d  book,  and  15th  chapter  of  that  book.  And,  to  finish  the  ob- 
servation on  this  head,  from  cap.  9*  to  the  end  of  the  4th  book  of 
the  Regiam  Majestatem,  various  inconsistencies  appear;  things 
are  treated  of,  which  were  not  mentioned  in  the  distribution  of  the 
work  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  book,  and  which  are  quite  fo- 
rei^  to  the  points  or  crimes  there  to  be  treated. 

One  may  observe  at  first,  that,  in  the  very  beginning,  the  Re- 
giam  Majestatem  and  GlanvilJe's  book  differ  concerning  the  courts 
before  which  several  actions  are  to  be  brought.     But  when  the 
Regiam  Majestatem  comes  to   treat  of  these  actions,  it  contra- 
dicts, itself,  and  lays  the  processes,  not  before  the  courts  it  had 
:  mentioned  in  the  beginning,  but  before  the  courts  which  Glah- 
.  ville's  book  had  said  were  the  proper  courts.     In  the  beginning 
.  of  both  of  the  books,  the  distinction  is  made  betwixt  pleas  which 
belong  to  the  crown,  and  those  which  belong  to  the  sheriff^,  in  cri- 
minal matters;  and  Glanville  goes  on  in  the  same  regular  way  to 
show,  what  civil  causes  come  before  the  King's  court.  Now,  those 
pleas  which  Glanville  says  are  tried  in  the  King's  court,  are,  by  the 
Regiam  Majestatem,  said  to  belong  to  the  sheriff;  though,  when 
they  come  to  be  treated  of  in  the  Regiam  Majeslatem,  they  are 
said  to  pertain  to  the  King's  court,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
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sheriff.  Thus  the  pUicitum.de  debitis  laicorum,  vd\\c\ii  injjhe 
Meg*  Maj.  lib.  .1.  cap.  3.  §  6.  is  said  to.perlain  to  the  siieriif^  is, 
by.GianvilJe,  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  said  to  belong  to^  and  to  be  tried  by 
the  King's  court,  in  opposition  to  that. of  the  sheriff.  But  yet  this 
process,  when  treated  of.  in  the  Reg,  Maj.  lib^  3«  cap.  1.  is  there, 
sigreeabiy  to  Glanville's  distinction,  and  to  what  he  says  again 
when  he.  treats  of  it  more  particularly,  Ub.  10.  cap.  ].  made  to  per<- 
taia  ad  corotiam  Regis  ;  the  very  phrase  which  both  books  use  in 
the  beginning  to  point  out  the  King's  courts  in  opposition  to  that  of 
tlie  sheriff,  when  criminal  causes  are  divided  betwixt  these  two 
courts.  Again,  ihe  placitum  de  tertia  parte  mulierum  is  in  Reg. 
Maj,  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  §  £.  made  to  pertain  to  the  sheriff,  althpugh 
(which  is  also  an  absurdity)  the  placitum  de  dotibus,  which  is  the 
same  plea,  is  made  to  belong  to  the  ecclesiastic  court,  by  cap.  Q^ 
e^'.  lib.  §  1.  But.  when  it  is  treated  of  Reg.  Maj,  lib.  2.  cap.  16. 
^her^,  9greea|>iy  to  Glauville's.book,  lib*  .1.  cap.  b*.  it  is  made;  to 
pertain  to  the  King's  justiciar,  §  21.  25.  37*  63.  8cc.  as  in  Glan- 
9i[ille,  lib.  6.  cap.  l.&c.  These  are  direct  instances  ;  some  more 
indirect  ones  seem  to  occur,  as  Reg,  ili^T;. lib.  1.  cap.  27.  §  >•  and 
Qap.  15.  §  3.  and  lib.  3.  cap.  20.  which  seem  to  suppose, 
that  the  pleas  there  mentioned  are  treated  of  in  the  King's  court, 
and  not  in  the  sheriffs,  contrary  to  what  is  said  of  them  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Regiam  Majestatem.  /      •      . 

,  It  s^pears  that,  though  the  treatises  on  each  plea,  are  distinct 
ip  Glanvilie,  yet  they  are  all  confounded  in  the  Regiam  .Majes- 
tatem, by  being  injudiciously  comprised  in  four  books,  as  has  been 
akeady  observed.  But  still  they  are  cited  and  referred  to  jn  the 
Regiam  Majestatem  as  distinct  treatises  or  books.  This  was 
proper  in  Glanvilie  ;  but  highly  improper,  and  not  to  be  accounted 
for.  in  the  Regiam  Majestatemy  unless  we  suppose  that  it  hap- 
pened through  inadve;rt;en.9y  in  copying  it  from  Glanvilie..  Thus, 
Reg.  Maj.  lib.  3.  cap.  29.  §  12.  the  treatise  Of  Marriage  is  cijed  ; 
and  lib.  2.  cap.  1 1 .  §  6.  the  treatise  De  Loquelis  ;  and  lib.  3.  cap. 
21 .  §  12.  the  treatise  Of  fVarrants ;  and  lib.  1.  cap.  23,  §  ult.  the 
Liber  de  de^itis  is  cited..  All  which  treatises  are  separate  tcea- 
tisea.or  books  in  Glanvilie,  but  are  indiscriminately  treated  of  in  the 
Regiam  Majestatem^. ^  ,    , 

But  against  this  last  argument  it  may  be  urged,  that,  even 
■to  .Glanvilie,  lib.  .13.  cap.  15.  the  treatise,  D^  heredibns  minor 
ribus  is  cite^d,  although  there  be  no  such  separate  treatise ;  for  the 
Jib.  7«  whiiqb  treats  of  tha^t  matter^  is  cited  by  Glanvilie,  lib.  13* 
cap.  11.  as  a.  treatise  concerning  marriage.  The  answer  is,,th3|t 
•these  treatises  are  so  nearly  connected,  that  the  same  book  neces^ 
sarily  comprehended  both ;  so  that  it  might  well  be  cited  as  a  treatise 
on  either  marriage  er  heirs-minors. 

VOL.  XXV.  Pam.  NO.  XLIX.  I 
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It  may  be  ako  remarked,  that  although  GlaAville'a  book  be 
more  complete  than  the  Regiam  Majestatem,  yet,  besides  theiB«> 
lerpolations  already  mentioned,  it  wants  some  things  that  are  in  the 
Regiam  Majesiatem,.  which  yet  agree  to  the  points  there  treated 
of.  Thus,  on  every  plea,  Glanville  has  a  series  of  brieveir,  all 
in  their  proper  places,  which  are  almost  wholly  omitted  in  the 
Regiam  Majestatem  (except  in  the  single  part  which  coBiCerni 
terces),  and  often  very  abruptly,  so  that  the  omission  is  quite  evi- 
dent. On  the  other  hand„  Glanville  has  some  queries,  in  different 
parts  of  his  bonk,  which  are  not  answered  by  him»  though  these  ai^ 
answered  in  the  Regiam  Majestatem,  Thus,  Glanville,  lib.  10. 
cap.  IB.  states  a  point,  which  is  answered  Reg.  Maj,  lib.  S.  cajp. 
14.  §  15.  More  instances  of  this  appear  from  Glanville,  lib.  7; 
cap.  16.  compared  with  Reg.  Maj.  lib.  2.  cap.  52.  §  2. ;  and  Glan- 
ville, lib.  lO.  cap.  13.  ad^^;7.  compared  with  lieg.  Mi?;,  libl  S.  cap. 
9*  §  7* ;  and  Glanville,  lib.  1 1.  cap.  5.  ad  fin.  compared  with  Rjeg. 
Maj.  lib.  3.  cap.  19«  §2.  ad  fin. — These  things  coincide  entirely  with 
the  supposition,  that  Gianville's  book  was  an  original ;  but  seem 
wholly  incompatible  with  its  being  a  transcript  of  the  Regiam  Ma^ 
jestatem.  For  it  would  have  been  very  strange,  if  Glanville  had  co* 
pied  the  questions,  and  yet  omittedthe  answers.  But  it  may  be  easily 
supposed,  that  thecomposer  of  the  Regiam  Majestatem  might  frame 
answers  to  a  few  of  Glanville's  questions ;  and  it  would  have  been 
extremely  strange,  if  Glanville  had  framed,  all  at  once^  a  set  of 
brieves,  to  answer  a  treatise  made  not  in  his  own  country ;  but  it 
is  very  supposeable,  that,  though  the  Scots  and  English  laws  vrers 
anciently  pretty  similar,  yet  that  in  all  things  they  were  not  so  and 
that  the  brieves  in  Glanville  might  not  correspond  to  the  Scottish 
forms,  which  made  it  proper  not  to  insert  them  in  the  Regiam 
Majestatem :  and  this  may  be  suspected  to  have  been  the  case 
of  the  process  De  fitie  facto  in  curia  nnn  observatOf  so  slightly 
mentioned  in  the  Regiam  Majestatem,  and  so  fully  treated  of  by 
Glanville. 

lliere  are  mentioned  in  Glanville's  book'  some  laws  which  re- 
late particularly  to  the  English  customs ;  and  there  is  proof  that 
these  prevailed  in  England  at  Henry  II/s  days :  but  there  is  lio 
proof  that  there  were  such  laws  in  Scotland  at  that  time.  Such  is 
the  law  which,  he  says,  took  place  concerning  reliefs ;  that,  infeodo 
militia,  it  was  100  shillings;  and  that  there  was  nothing  ascer- 
tained in  baronies,  but  it  was  there  at  the  King's  pleasure  to  take 
what  he  thought  fit  And  this  tallies  exactly  with  the  charters 
of  King  John,  and  the  Magna  Charta;  which  first  fixed  tliis 
quantity  of  these  reliefs  of  baranies,  which  all  the  historians  and  an- 

*  Vid.  Glan.  lib.  9.  cap.  4.  ad  fin.  and  also  Reg.  Maj,  lib.  2.  cap.  71. 
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tiquaries  of  England '  agree  were  till  then  arbitrary.  There  is 
jet  another  law  in  Glanville  and  the  Regiam  Majestatem^^  that,  by 
the  custom  of  the  kingdom,  subsequent  marriage  had  not  the  effect 
of  legitimating  children  begotten  in  concubinage.  That  this  was 
the  law  of  England  about  the  time  of  Henry  11.  may  appear,  inde- 

fendent  of  other  authorities,  from  this^  that,  in  the  statute  of  Henry 
11.  commonly  called  Statut.  de  Merton.  cap.  9*  there  is  mention 
made  of  this  law  as  at  that  time  the  established  law  of  that  country  : 
for,  when  the  bishops  and  all  the  clergy  intreated  the  earls  and 
barons  to  have  it  altered,  they  answered,  *'Quod  nolunt  legea 
Aoglise  mutari,  quae  hucusque  usitatffi  sunt  et  approbatae.^  And 
this  continues  to  be  law  in  England  till  this  day,  although  it  is 
catOnry  to  tbe  Canpii  and  Civil  law.  But  there  is  no  good  reason 
to  believe  that  this  was  law  in  Scotland,  at  that  or  any  other 
time. 

The  result  of  the  whole  seems  to  be  pretty  certain,  that  the  Re^ 
giam  Majestatem  is  a  book  copied  from  Glanville. 

>  Vid.  Spelman,  voce  Relevium,  51.  €>ian.  lib.  7*  cap.  5. 
^  Reg.  Maj.  lib.  S.  cap. 
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STEAM    LIFE    BOAT, 


it'  I 


J  HE  practicability  of  constructing  a  Life  Boat,  with  properties 
applicable  to  particular  situations,  superior  to  any  now  in  use^  and 
of  adopting  means  for  the  extinguishment  of  fire  on  board  of 
vessels  at  sea,  more  especially  steam  vessels,  had  occurred  to  me 
previously  to  the  publication  of  my  "  Appeal  to  the  British  Nation," 
which  suggested  the  formation  of  the  National  Institution  for  the 
Preservation  of  Life  from  Shipwreck;  b]iit  I  was  9ware  that  such 
plans  could  better  be  carried  into  execution  by  public  bodies  or 
departments  interested  in  maritime  afi^airs,  than  by  any  individual. 

The  Royal  National  Institution  is  now  established  under  the 
highest  patronage  of  these  kingdoms,  and,  through  the  able  and 
zealous  guidance  of  its  committees,  holds  out  the  cheering  hope 
that  every  means  will  be  used  to  call  into  action  the  individual 
efforts  and  inventions  of  all  who  may  have  the  power  to  render 
that  personal  assistance,  or  to  suggest  those  means  through  which 
OMr  fellow-^reatures  may  be  rescued  from  the  perils  of  the  sea  ;  I 
therefore  feel  it  to  be  as  much  a  duty  now  to  offer  those  separate 
and  piore  minute  measures  which  may  contribute  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  so  great  an  object,  as  I  before  did  to  address  my  views 
of  a  tiniversal  system  foe  this  purpose  to  the  public  consideration. 

I  proceed,  then,  to  state  my  ideas  on  the  construction  of  a  life 
boat,  on  a  plan  which,  I  believe,  has  not  yet  been  suggested.  The 
principle  I  propose  is  -to  combine  the  safety  and  the  incapability  of 
being  submerged,  which  the  life  boat  possesses,  with  the  command- 
ing power  of  being  impelled  against  both  the  wind  and  a  heavy 
sea,  which  the  steam  vessel  alone  can  effect  to  any  great  extent. . 

In  adapting  the  dimensions  of  the  life  boat  to  the  force  of  the 
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engine  by  which  she  is  to  be  propelM,  the  important  point  will 
consist  in  ascertaining  the;  sniaUesl:  sized  vessel  calculated  to  re- 
ceive an  engine  that,  in  proportion  to  her  bulk,  would  haye  a  com- 
manding power  over  hery.and  at  theVsame  time,  framed  on  the 
most  perfect  construction,  'vt^uld  admit  of  being  on  a  reduced 
scale : — perhaps  the  boat  might  be  about  forty  feet  long,  but  vary- 
ing in  all  her  dimensions  according  to  the  nature  of  the  service 
for  which  she  may  be  intended :  it  would  be  both  desirable  and 
requisite  that  her  beam  should  be  considerable,  and  hence  it  would 
become  nearly  impossible  for  her  to  overset. 

Her  draught  of  water  ought  not  to  be  greats  her  construction 
should  be  low,  and  such  as  that  she  might  take  the  ground^  her 
iBoor  so  completely  filled  with  cork,  as  to  be  solid  to  a  few  inches 
above  the  water  line,  'except  only  a  ^small  space  to  give  more  room 
for  the  machinery  of  the  engine^  consequently  she  would  always 
be  free  from  water  in  the  roughest  sea,  and  could  not  sink  lower ; 
but  to  guard  against  the  necessity  of  having  to  take  in  a  large 
puncher  of  persons,  let  the  sides  also  have  an  additional  qusuitity  of 
cork,  greatly  preferable  to  air-tight  boxes,  which  are  liable  by  a 
Tiolent  shock  to  be  rendered  useless  at  the  moment  when  most  im- 
fKnrtant. 

ft  would  then,  under  any  ctrc^imstances,  be  impossible  for  her 
to  gp  down-;  she  ^should  be  built  of  the  best  materials,  and  so  put 
together  as  to  sustain  great  violence  without  going  to  pieces-^from 
her  form  she  scarcely  could  be  upset. 

The  engine  should  be  formed  to  work  within  as  small  a  per- 
pendicular space  as  possible,  fixed  in  a  cabin  for  the  purpose  ;  and 
to  prevent  the  fire  in  the  furnace  from  being  extinguished,  it  should 
he  placed  at  least  as  high  as  the  floor,  that  it  may  be  above  the 
water  line :  the  rest  of  the  vessel  should  either  be  open,  half- 
decked  forward  as  far  as  the  engine,  or  with  a  short  forecastle. 
$he  should  have  valves,  or  small  porte,  opening  outwards  only, 
that  any  sea  she  might  ship  would  readily  discharge  itself  ^  and 
being  so  constructed,  water  could  not  force  itsi  way  in.; — ^she 
might  have  a  windlass  of  a  single  piece  of  wood  across^  in  the 
manner  of  the  Irish  wherries,  with  which  to  weigh  her  own  anchor 
and  to  assist  for  other  purposes,  or  so  framed  that  the  power  of  the 
-Steam  engine  might  With  ease  be  applied  to  it  instead  of  manual 
labor.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  masts  which  might  be  raised 
or  taken  down  at  pleasure,  perhaps  as  a  lugger  or  schooner  would 
be  the  most  convenient;  she  ought  al^o  to  be  fitted  with  oars  to 
be  used  when  {requisite. 

Strong  curved  timbers  should  come  round  from  the  bows  to  the 
quarters,  in  which  the  outward  axle  of  the  water  wheels  should  be 
fixed  ;  tliey  would  defend  the  paddles  when  running  alongside  of 
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a  vessel  in  distress,  or  near  to  rocks,  which  protection  would  be  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  save  them  from  injury  at  the  time  when 
iBvery  thing  depended  on  them. 

Farther  to  add  to  her  means  of  security,  since  steam  vessels  are 
the  most  exposed  to  conflagration  from  th^ir  own  intense  fire^, 
when  tossed  about  in  the  roughest  seas,  I  wouW  suggest  that  she 
might,  when  thought  advantageous,  be  fitted  with  forcing  pumps 
or  erightes  to  throw  water  by  her'own  steam  power,  on  the  plan  I 
shall  more  generally  describe ;  by  these  means  she  might  also  ex- 
tinguish fire  on  board  of  other  vessels. 

The  whole  plan  is  simple  and  practicable,  and  I  am  persuaded 
would  produce  a  life  boat  of  the  most  invaluable  description, 
which,  from  its  strength  and  buoyancy,  would  scarcely  be  liable  to 
accident  in  any  sea,  and  which  would  be  capable  of  reaching  its 
destined  object  against  the  united  force  of  winds  and  waves,  when 
no  other  boat  could  succeed  ;  thus  possessing  a  power  m  aH  seas, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  that,  I  believe,  never  has  been  attempt- 
ed, and  certainly  never  attained  by  any  other  plan  yet  brought 
forward.  *       ' 

A  steam  life  boat,  possessing  such  powers  and  capabilities, 
would,  on  many  dangerous  and  exposed  parts  of  the  British  and 
Irish  coasts,  render  the  most  essential  services,  and  might  occasion- 
ally be  used  as  a  pilot  boat.  I  will  instance  off  Liverpool,  as 
one  of  the  various  situations  to  which  she  would  be  peculiarly  ap* 
plicable.  Amongst  the  formidable  banks  which  there  lie  some  miles 
from  land,  and  are  covered  at  high  water,  wrecks  frequently  .take 
place,  and  many  people  miserably  perish,  from  the  impossibility  of 
a  common  life  boat,  pilot  boat,  or  other  vessel,  making  way  against 
a  strong  tide,  a  heavy  sea,  and  a  contrary  wind,  for  several  miles 
through  those  intricate  channels,  so  as  to  render  any  aid }  but  I 
scarcely  am  aware  of  any  circumstances  of  wind  and  tide  against 
which  a  steam  Kfe  boat  of  this  description  might  not  be  expeCteA 
to  succeed. 


EXTINGUISHMENT  OF  FIRE. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  calamity  of  shipwreck,  not  less  sudden  and 
tremendous  in  its  nature,  and  often  directly  leading  thereto  from 
its  results,  may  be  regarded  those  disastiers  arising  from  a  vessel 
taking  fire  at  sea.  In  such  a  moment  of  unexpected  danger,  left 
on  the  wide  ocean  to  their  own  resources,  arid  beyond  the  hope  of 
receiving  aid  from  any  other  quarter,  it  has  too  often  happened  that 
the  crew  have  become  so  panic  struck  and  bewildered,  that  the  few 
important  moments  in  which  any  means  could  have  been  eiSectuaUy 
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pursued  to  insure  their  safety  have  been  lost  in  confusion  and 
despair. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  situations  of  extreme  danger,  the  greatest 
safeguard  will  be  found  in  that  promptitude  and  coolness  which 
can  best  be  insured  by  forethought  and  previous  arrangement  to 
meet  the  calamity,  however  suddenly  it  may  arrive ;  and  which 
will  be  the  most  certainly  accomplished  by  being  ever  ready  to  con- 
vert those  means  which  are  always  at  hand,  and  those  powers 
which  are  constantly  within  reacn,  through  the  most  simple  and 
direct  process,  into  the  immediate  and  effectual  instruments  of  pre- 
servation. '  * 

Vessels  of  all  descriptions,  in  various  degrees,  carry  within 
themselves,  as  part  of  their  ordinary  equipment,  means  for  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  fire  'j  and  in  their  crews  they  possess  the  certainty 
to  have  them  used  in  the  most  vigorous  manner,  by  men  stimula- 
ted through  no  less  an  inducement  than  the  preservation  of  their 
own  lives. 

The  general  measure  here  proposed  for  vessels  not  worked  by 
steam  is  to  convert  their  pumps  into  powerful  engines  for  throw- 
ing water  for  this  important  object. 

The  mode  of  working  what  are  called  chain-pumps,  on  board 
of  men  of  war  down  to  the  class  of  sloops,  is  particularly  adapted 
to  this  purpose  ;  in  such  cases,  it  would  only  be  requisite  to  apply 
that  machinery  to  a  very  small  additional  apparatus,  not  of  the 
least  inconvenience  at  any  other  time ;  perhaps  a  forcing-pump 
and  compression-ball,  as  used  in  fire  engines,  would  be  the  most 
applicable,  by  which  torrents  of  water  might  be  thrown  to  any 
part  of  a  ship,  or  several  such  pipes  in  play  at  the  same  time  would 
give  a  complete  command  of  the  hull,  decks,  and  rigging  of  the 
largest  vessel. 

By  these  means,  and  a  mode  already  in  use  on  board  of  men  of 
war,  of  stopping  the  scuppers  and  flooding  the  decks,  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  that  any  fire  could  get  so  much  a- head  as  to 
become  incapable  of  being  soon  extinguished. 

In  vessels  of  a  smaller  size  any  ingenious  mechanic  would  with 
ease,  and  at  a  moderate  expense,  fix  the  apparatus  to  turn  the 
pumps  in  general  use  into  forcing-pumps,  by  which  sufficient 
water  might  be  thrown  to  extinguish  an  ordinary  fire. 

The  water  required  on  all  these  occasions  might  either  be  ad^ 
mitted  into  the  vessel  through  apertures  for  the  purpose,  or  sup- 
plied over  the  side  by  pipes. 

These  principles  apply  generally,  but  steam  vessels  possess  pecu- 
liar advantages,  from  having  their  impelling  power  without  manual 
labor,  and  from  the  promptitude  with  which  their  enormous  forQj 
could  be  brought  to  act  on  pumps  and  engines,  which^  with  but 
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liUle  chaflge,  would  an$wet  the  double  purpose  pf  oyercomia^ 
almost  any  leak,  or  of  throwing  such  a  body  of  water,  that  they 
would  instantaneously  become  deluged  in  erery  part.  These 
^eMels  are  of  all  others  the  most  exposed  to  peril  from  confiagrai* 
tioni  yet  they  carry  within  themselves  the  means  by  which  a  fire 
could  not  exist  on  board  for  ten  minutes. 

The  furnace  requisite  for  working  the  machinery  being  defend- 
ed  from  the  deluge  thus  suddenly  caused^  the  decks  might  be 
flooded,  the  parts  most  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire,  by  having 
jcliannels  leading  to  them,  might  be  laid  under  water,  and  the  rig- 
ging effectually  protected  by  incessant  streams  thrown  on  it.  Xhe 
power  of  the  steam  engine  would  do  the  whole ;  it  would  only 
requhre  tliree  or  four  engineers  i>r  seamen,  who  might  understand 
the  process,  to  guide  the  pipes  and  direct  the  operations. 

T%ke  nfteans  of  applying  the  entire  force  of  the  engkie,  or  to  such 
-an  extent  only  as  might  be  desirable,  would  be  simple,  easy,  anA 
capable  of  being  immediately  accomplished  by  one  man,  whp^  with 
the  aid  of  a  lever,  or  by  some  other  ready  process,  would  only  have 
to  throw  the  machinery  which  was  to  work  these  forcing-pumps 
into  contact  with  the  steam  engine,  and  the  whole  might  be  in  full 
operation  in  five  minutes  after  the  fire  was  discovered. 
'  The  expense  of  fitting  steam  vessels  in  this  mannet  would  |»e 
«taiall  in  comparison  with  the  importance  of  the  object,  and  would 
be  fuHy  repaid  from  the  increased  number  of  passengers  tl;iey 
would  be  certain  to  receive,  independent  of  the  advantage  thejr 
vould  derive  from  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  insurance  which 
iwould  nattti^lly  fdlow  on  all  vessels  carrying  within  themselves 
tthis  twofold  means  of  pifeservation,  from  the  danger  of  sinking 
^m  any  leak  which  might  take  place,  or  of  being  destroyed  hj 
any  fire  to  which  their  extremely  combustible  nature  renders  them 
iiable. 

The  vast  advantages  which  would  result  from  this  simple  appli- 
cation of  the  engines  of  steam  vessels  to  thdr  own  preservation,  in 
situations  of  danger,  are  strikingly  clear  and  incontrovertible.  To 
define  their  great  capabilities  in  aid  of  all  the  operations  of  naval 
-warfare  is  impossible ;  but  a  steam  vessel  employed  in  connexion 
^th  men  of  war  having,  besides  the  power  of  being  propelled 
against  wind  and  tide,  the  great  additional  means  not  only  of  ex- 
tinguishing any  fire  within  herself,  but  also,  by  being  brought 
alongside  of  a  ship  which  might  be  set  on  fire  in  action,  of  insur- 
ing the  preservation  of  those  to  whose  aid  she  was  thus  sent,  is  an 
-extent  of  utility,  the  value  of  which  scarcely  can  be  estimated,  but 
of  which  the  most  experienced  naval  commanders  will  be  the 
Jiest  able  to  judge. 

In  the  royal  dock  yards,  on  the  river  Thames,  and  in  various  of 
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die  .first  portis  of  the  kingdom^  steam  vessels  fitted  in  this  maniief, 
or  vessels  csKfimAj  constructed  for  the  purpose,  having  on  board 
powecfalsleani  engines  hj  which  they  could  immttiialely  be  brought 
to  ibe  place  where  they  might  be  wanted,  and  at  the  aame  time 
having  machinery  of  enormous  power  for  throwing  water  in  quan* 
titles  far  beyond  what  has  ever  yet  been  done,  might  tender  the 
most  important  services  in  the  extinguishment  of  fire.  Some 
delay,  it  is  true,  might  at  times  take  phu:e  before  the  furnaces 
could  be  heated ;  but  afterwards,  the  overwhelming  body  of  water 
would  be  capable  of  subduing  the  most  violent  conflagration. 

The  force  of  these  engines  would  also  enable  them  to  propel 
water  by  pipes  to  a  very  considerable  distance  around,  so  as  to  ren* 
der  it  scarcely  possible  that  any  fire  which  might  break  out 
asmongst  shipping,  or  buildings  within  their  range,  could  be  of  long 
continuance  ;  thereby  arresting  the  progress  of  what  aiight  others- 
wise  be  of  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 

These  suggestions  unquestionably  include  only  a  small  part  of 
that  wonderful  capability  for  maritime  purposes  which  steam  eur 
gines  and  steam  vessels  possess,  and  which  a  few  years  will  ceruinly 
developed  Every  discovery  which,  through  the  use  of  gas  or  other 
means,  may  prove  a  substitute  for  steam,  and  every  improvemeat 
in  steam  engines  which  may  increase  the  impelling  power,  or 
idimiaish  the  weight  or  quantity  of  the  machineryy  will  greatly  add 
to  the  facility  of  dieir  adoption  on  board  of  large  vessek,  and  exr 
tend  their  application  down  to  those  of  the  smallest  class*  M 
present  the  whole  system,  both  in  its  general  application  and  more 
minute  parts,  can  only  be  regarded  as  in  an  infant  state.  It  hm 
^eea  said  that  the  power  of  the  steam  engine  is  equally  available, 
from  the  boring  of  a  cannon  to  the  pointing  of  a  needle-^wfao 
then,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  can.  ^lyoid  feeling  surprise  that 
hitherto  these  great  powers  have  only  been  applied  to  the  purpose 
of  impelling  vessels  through  the  sea,  whilst  the  most  laborious 
duties  on  board  are  performed  by  the  crew  ?  It  is  sufficient  to  in- 
stance the  great  fatigue  and  loss  of  time  in  weighing  the  anchor  in 
a  strong  tide  and  heavy  sea,  at  the  very  moment  the  powers  of  the 
engine  are  lying  dormant,  and  the  surplus  steam  let  ofi^  in  great 
quantities,  when  a  capstan,  fitted  for  the  purpose,  might  imme- 
diately be  brought  to  receive  just  so  much  power  as  was  requisite  i 
and  this,  and  almost  every  other  duty  of  that  nature  in  the  vessel, 
be  promptly  and  efiectually  performed :  thus  producing  an  im- 
portant reduction  of  the  most  severe  manaal  labor. 

These  measures  for  the  extinguishment  of  fire  are  alike  available 
by  land  and  by  sea  :  the  mode  is  as  direct,  the  success  as  certain. 
Steam  engines  or  water  wheels,  equally  applicable  to  the  same 
purpose^  are  the  means  through  which  the  machinery  of  the  most 
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extensive  and  valuable  of  our  manufactories  are  now  impelled.  From 
their  verv  nature  these  ^buildings  are  most  combustible,  and  are 
frequently  consumed,  whilst  they  have,  as  a  part  of  their  appara- 
tus, the  means  which  would  insure  their  immediate  and  effectual 
preservation,  and  that  of  every  building  within  a  considerable  dis- 
tance around  them ; — independent  of  the  many  lives  which  might 
thus  be  preserved,  even  the  reduction  of  the  premiums  of  insur- 
ance,  as  in  the  case  of  steam  vessels,  would  far  more  than  repay 
everv  attendant  expense. 

If'^this  plan — the  application  of  these  powers  to  such  purposes 
— ^is  so  clear  and  simple  that  even  a  child  might  have  suggested  it, 
and  so  palpable,  when  once  discovered,  that  we  are  only  surprised 
it  could  lie  dormant  for  a  day ;  these  considerations  augment  rather 
than  detract  from  its  value,  because  they  evince  that  it  is  establish- 
ed  on  a  foundation  which  cannot  disappoint  the  hopes  of  those 
who  place  their  confidence  in  it.  The  measure  is  one  in  which 
we  cannot  be  deceived,  it  is  self-evident,  and  must  carry  a  full 
conviction  of  its  capabilities  to  every  one  in  the  slightest  degree 
conversant  with  subjects. 

With  these  convictions,  I  should  feel  it  a  dereliction  pf  duty  were 
I  any  longer  to  delay  in  submitting  my  plans,  on  a  subject  in  which 
the  preservation  of  human  life  is  deeply  concerned,  to  the  consider 
ration  of  those  departments  of  his  Majesty's  government  to  which 
they  more  peculiarly  belong — to  those  gentlemen  composing  the 
Committee  of  the  Royal  National  Institutions  with  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  act — ^and  to  the  public  at  large,  in  order,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  in  the  ideas  which  I  have  formed  of  their  utilitv  and 
practicability,  that  they  may  thereby  obtain  every  facility  of  oeiug 
carried  into  effect. 

29th  September^  1824. 
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TO  THE  MEMBERS 

OF   THE 

UNITED  PARLIAMENT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND, 

THESE  REMARKS 

ARE  RESPECTFULLY  DEDICATED, 

BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


For  some  years  Ireland  has  occupied  so  much  of  the  attention 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  there  is  reasonable  ground  to 
hope  that  it  will  soon  resemble  in  every  respect  Scotland,  or  any 
of  the  counties  in  England. 

But  certain  causes  exist  detrimental  to  this  great  object,  and 
until  they  are  removed,  no  partial  system  of  law,  no  temporary 
expedients  can  avail,  but  the  spirit  of  faction  will  predominate; 
and  the  island  which  is  the  nearest,  and  should  be  the  dearest  to 
Great  Britain,  will  remain  the  most  troublesome,  and  its  people 
the  most  miserable,  savage  and  uncivilised  of  all  her  dependencies. 

The  energy  and  splendid  talents  of  the  present  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, the  conciliating  dispositions  of  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond, 
the  Earls  Fitzwilliam,  Whitworth,  and  Talbot,  and  the  abilities  of 
the  chief  secretaries  under  their  respective  administrations  have 
not  had  a  fair  field  for  exertion  :  the  disorder  exists  in  the  heart 
of  the  soil,  and  their  utmost  efforts  have  proved  and  will  prove 
futile  till  that  be  eradicated. 

The  present  picture  of  Ireland  exhibits  the  anomaly  of  a  coun- 
try at  peace  with  all  the  world  garrisoned  by  a  numerous  standing 
army,  and  a  numerous  body  of  police,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing one  body  of  citizens  from  cutting  the  throats  of  the  othier  ;  the 
ministers  of  the  established  church  supported  by  the  labor  of 
a  people  averse  to  their  doctrines  and  ministry,  and  preferring  the 
guidance  of  the  religion  of  their  forefathers  :  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  country  (except  a  praiseworthy  few)4eaving  their  estates 
in  the  hands  of  rapacious  minions,  and  spending  their  rents  in 
England  and  foreign  countries :  the  small  farmers,  too  poor  to  set  up 
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fegal  stiDs  and  without  a  fair  market  for  tt«ir  produce^  tempted  b^ 
high  duties  to  distil  their  grain  illicitly^  hunted  bjr  troops  of  r  po- 
lice and  soldiers,  and  overflowing  the  prisom ;  roads  made  by 
interested  persons  without  regard  to  the  pttblic  welfare,  and  the 
public  money  consumed  on  idle  projects  without  justice  and 
fiberal  economy,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  people  on  account  of 
religious  opinions  laboring  under  disabilities,  and  prevented  ixoxtt 
entering  into  competition  for  die  honors  and  advantages  of  their 
common  country  with  their  fellow^subjects. 

That  this  is  a  too-highly  colored  picture  few  will  assert ;  but  the 
members  of  the  united  parliament  hare  the  power  to  metsimor'>> 
pfaose  it,  and  from  one  of  the  most  melancholy  to  render  it  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  subjects  for  political  admiration. 

The  vulgar  error  of  considering  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  aft  adverse  has  subsided,  and  the  amal  displayed 
by  so  many  eminent  members  of  both  houses  of  -parliament  has 
created  a  general  desire  in  the  minds  of  pthers  to  improve  her 
condition,  to  understand  her  situation,  and  place  her  in  a  fair  Way 
of  prosperity,— which  task,  though  difficult,  is  practicable* 

Havtnp;  been  resident  in  the  North  of  Ireland  for  great  part  of 
the  last  four  years,  I  could  not  avoid  being  struck  wi3i  the  differ* 
ence  of  that  country  and  England ;  and  the  causes  of  the  infe^ 
riority  of  the  former  country  appeared  to  arise,  from  absentees, 
tithes,  illicit  distilleries,  the  number  of  beggars,  the  scarcity  of 
magistrates,  the  system  of  rbad^making,  and  grand-jtufy  jobs,  and 
want  of  Catholic  emancipation. 

Some  of  these  causes  are  more  powerful  and  extensive  in  their 
effects  than  others,  but  all  combine  to  degrade,  demoralise,  and 
keep  in  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  baibarity  the  Irish  people. 

Tlie  toad  from  Dublin  to  the  North  oi  Ireland  thxaagh  Drogb* 
eda,  Monaghan,  Omash  and  Strabane,  gives  a  traveller  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  the  injury  a  country  sustains  from  the  want 
of  a  resident  nobility  and  gentry.  Except  a  few  instances  of  re- 
sident proprietors,  who  cultivate  their  estates  with  skill  and  libe* 
rality,^  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  through  which  this  road 
runs  is  a  dreary  void  ;  no  hedges,  trees,  plants,  or  green  crops  ^, 
farming  carried  on  in  the  most  slotenly  manner ;  die  huts  (for  the 
wretched  dwellings  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  cottages),  some  of 
mud,  some  of  stones,  badly  put  together,  with  or  without  imirtar, 
let  ill  wind  and  rain ;  and  the  inhabitants,  poor,  destitute  of  alt  com*> 
fort>  and  in  many  parts  without  fuel,  drag  on  a  languid,  wearisome 
existence,  and  resemble  men  brymg'  out  in  the  morning  they  wish 
it  were  evening,  and  in  the  evening  they  wish  it  were  morning. 

Drogheda  is  a  large  town,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  grainy 
but  like  the  other  towns  on  this  road,  pays  little  attention  to  the 
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deahltness  .a^  accommodation  of  its  inns^. which  may  in  great 
measure  be  attributed  to  the  scarcity  oj^  wealthy  travellers. 

In  giving  a  general  description  of  this  part  of  the  country,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  omit  mentioniifg  die  respected  name  of  Ijord 
Oriel.  , 

This  nobleman,  with  real  spirit  and  activity,  has  long  followed 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  brought  the  land  in.  his  neighborhood 
into  a  state  of  rivalry  with  the  best  cultivated  spots  in  England  or 
Scotland.  Comfort  and  industry  dwell  in  the  cottages  around  ; 
and  the  poor  inhabitants,  imitating  their  beneficent  patron,  culti- 
vate the  soil  .with  spirit,  and  are  rewarded  with  increase. 

Lord  Bkney  has  pursued  the  same  rational  system  of .  improve- 
ment, and  has.  also  paid  great  attention  to  the  public  by  supporting 
ah  inn  at  Castle  Blaney,  which  is  the  only  one  on  the  road  of  the 
same  nature  with  those  establishments  in  England,  and  deserves 
the  best  encouragement  from  all  persons  travelling  that  road,  who 
prefer  cleanliness  and  improvement  to  dirt  and  the  bad  habits  of 
former  times. 

These,  and 'many  dt^r  real  benefactors  of  their  country,  I  mean 
not  to  include  in  the  unpleasant  picture:  their  deeds  speak  for 
them  more  strongly  than  language;  and  while  their  agricultural 
improvements  adorn  their  country,  I  trust  they  will  benefit  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  by  the  extension  of  thriving  estates  and 
a  prosperous  tenantry. 

Londonderry  and  Coleraitie  are  large  towns,  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  commerce,  which  extends  its  advantages  to.  the  sur- 
Touhding  districts  ;  and  Belfast,  with  its  florishing  neighborhood, 
speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  manufactures  and  conunerce. 

But  these  examples,  and  others  that  might  be  named  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  only  prove  the  misfortune  that  other  parts  of  the 
country  sustain  from  the  absence  of  Wealthy  and  intelligent  pro- 
prietors. 

Where  such  persons  abound,  the  face  of  a  country  .looks  cheer- 
ful and  healthy,  agriculture. thrives,  the  peasantry  are  employed, 
and.  hence  become  industrious,  happy,  and  contented,  manufactures 
are  introduced,  all  the  advantages  of  civilised  life  are  sought  aftar, 
and  people  from  a  state  of  dirty  indolence  become  active  and  en- 
terprising. Peace  and  regularity  are  enforced  by  the  example  and 
influence  of  numerous  resident  magistrates,  and  the  civil  pow^r 
performs  the  duty  of  the  country  without  aid  of  military  force. 

Butwhere  the  educated  and  wealthy  inhabitants  forsake  dieir 
own  country,  to  spend  their  rents  in  other  lands,  leaving  the  im- 
portant charge  of  their  tenantry  to  agents  whose  only  object  is 
;to  drain  the  very  dregs  of  the  labor  of  the  peasant  to  supply  the 
cravings  of  their  employers  abroad,  and  their  own  selfish  voracity 
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M  home  ;  when  no  good  example  of  a  landiord  exists  to  encotmige 
indUdtty  aAd  umptoveitients  in  agticttltttte,  no  employment  fot  k 
labourer,  markets  poot  and  distant,  few  magistrates,  but  nametous 
'idlers  and  police,  no  friend  to  adtise  or  assist  an  iajiireJI  and 
ignorant  peasant,  but  an  overbearing,  hardhearted  agent,  more  ar- 
bitrary than  an  armed  soldier  ;  when  these  and  many  other  evila 
of  absenteetem  are  considered,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  large 
k  portion  of  Ireland  should  remain  a  disgrace  lo  our  Government^ 
or  that  so  large  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  ^ould  resemble  the 
savages  of  disrtant  climes  i 

Nature  has  been  bountiful  in  her  gifts  to  this  island,  but  rulers 
will  nol  take  advantage  of  them  :  look  at  her  situation,  her  soil,  and 
her  climate — ^her  rivers,  bays,  and  broad-atmed  ports — ^her  active, 
hij^-spitfted  popnhtion,  who  only  require  Jdndness,  fair  play,  and 
good  example  to  become  well  regulated,  and  then  ask  whether  the 
tevils  of  Ireknd  might  not  be  overcome^  if  Government  were  de* 
ttrmined  to  undertake  the  cure. 

«( To  make  us  love  our  country,  our  country  ought  to  be  love* 
ly,"  was  the  retnark  of  a  celebrated  member  of  Parliament^  and  it 
will  be  my  endeavor  to  point  put  certain  means  tending  to  that 
^ject^  by  the  plain  method  of  showing  the  evil  and  naming  a 
r6fnedy. 

I  aih  not  vath  enough  to  suppose  that  my  propositions  are 
infallible,  br  that  they  are  to  act  like  the  wand  of  a  magician,  and 
turn  in  a  moment  the  Irish  hovel  into  an  English  cottages  but  hope 
t&at  mahy  of  y^nr  enlightened  members  will  notice  these  remarks^ 
ihd  that  their  tiiflited  judgments  and  wisdom  will  devise  a  plan  6ii 
ft  grand  and  deci^iv^  scale  for  the  amelioration  of  Ireland. 

To  enumerate  the  injuries  a  country  sustains  from  absentees  is 
«asi^t  dii^n  to  mention  a  remedy,  and  in  a  free  land  it  is  difficiult 
to  ft>rt&  persons  to  reside  in  a  particular  place  against  their  incli* 
i»tk»t  I  but  if,  regardless  of  the  duties  they  owe  to  society  and 
thdir  Country^  a  numerous  class  of  persons  forsake  their  houses 
and  estaten^  they  ought  not  to  complam  if  Government  should  ini* 
pose  a  tak  on  ihem,  as  a  slight  recompence  to  their  country 
fot  thfe  damage  Incurred  by  their  misuken  and  reprehensible 
abdtode. 

Member  tff  Parliament  and  certain  individuals  may  have  occa-> 
sion  to  spend  part  of  the  year  in  England,  but  on  all  classes  what^^ 
aoevef  Mi  resident  for  three  months  every  year  in  Ireland^  a  tax 
sfaOuM  be  laid  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  respective  estates* 

This  sum,  if  not  wanted  for  pressing  exigencies  of  the  statei 
Should  be  etpended,  under  the  direction  of  Government,  on  those 
parts  of  th6  country  from  which  it  may  be  derived,  for  purposes 
of  iiational  improvement  and  eniploym^nt  of  the  people ;  aiid  it  is 
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not  to  be  supposed  that  wealthy  and  patriotic  noblemen^  as  ^ 
Duke  of  Devonshire^  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Marquesses  of  Hertford, 
Lansdown,  &c.  or  a  numerous  body  of  oon-resident  commonersi 
could  have  any  objection  to  so  fair  and  equitable  a  choice,  either 
to  reside  a  small  pait  of  the  year  on  their  estates,  or  pay  a  moder 
i^te  sum  for  the  benc^t  of  those  estates. 

An  act  of  this  nature  would  induce  many  to  return  and  spencf 
some  time  in  Ireland ;  and  the  presence  of  every  respectable  person 
is  a  benefit  to  the  country :  the  money  raised  by  the  tax  wojuld  in 
time  put  a  new  face  on  the  country^  and  invite  many  to  live  there 
who  are  now  deterred  by  fear,  or  other  equally  improper  feelings. 

Tithes  are  a  tax  on  industry,  by  taking  the  produce  of  a  man's 
labor  from  him  in  proportion  to  his  increased  exertions,  without 
giving  him'  any  return.  Their  principle  is  deservedly  unpopular 
in  Protestant  countries,  but  in  a  Catholic  country  they  are  exces- 
sively grievous  \  for  there  the  majority  of  the  people  do  not  agree 
with  or  receive  any  benefit  from  the  persons  whom  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  in  this  odious  manner  :  add  to  this  the  oppressions 
of  the  persons  farming  the  tithes  and  their  agents,  the  expense  and 
the  manner  of  dispensing  the  ecclesiastical  law. 

An  instance  occurred  lately  o£  two  clergymen  endeavoring  to. 
obtain  payment  of  tithes  from  a  small  place,  extra-parochial,  fifteen 
Irish  miles  distant  from  the  parish  of  one,  and  five  from  that  of 
the  other.  The  clergymen  commenced  their  attack  in  a  manor 
court,  the  judge  of  which  was  an  attorney,  and  agent  of  one  pf  the 
reverend  claimants.  To  mention  the  decision  would  be  needlesfs. 
The  following  ye^r,  the  farmers  conceiving  themselves  unjustly 
treated,  and  that  these  two  parsons  had  no  claim  to  their  tithe  (there 
being  no  church  or  chapel  on  their  lands,  and  neither  of  these  men 
being  able  to  claim  it  as  his  parish,  and  neither  of  them,  having 
ever  done  duty  or  been  seen  there),  declined  to.  pay  tithe,  and  were 
cited  before  the  ecclesiastical  court :  here  they  met  another  judge, 
a  beneficed,  clergyman  and  tithe-agent,  to  the  dean,  one.  of  the 
claimants.  The  farmers,  by  their  proctor,  objected  to  such  a  judge, 
as  being  an  interested  and  improper  person }  but  the  reverend 
divine  decided  in  favor  of  himself ,  heard  the  causes .  for  some 
hours,  and  was  on  the  point  of  giving  his  judgment,  when,  con- 
science struck,  he  $aid,  that  be.  would  wait  till  the  vicar-general's 
return  from  abroad. 

I  mention  this  to  show  the  expense, and  loss  of  time,  incurred  by 
small  farmers  in  tithe  causes,  and  the  disgraceful  manner  in  which 
the  semblance  of  jiistice  is  administered.  The  farmer  must  give 
way  to  extortion  and  imposition,  or  meet  with  the  improper  judges 
above  described,  unless  he  possesses  the  spirit  and  the  money  to, 
carry  his  case  before  an  impartial  judge  and  an  unprejudiced  jury, 
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The  numerous  quarrels  that  take  place  between  the  parsons  and 
their  agents  and  the  people,  plainly  show  that  the  system  of  tithes 
possesses  something  in  itself  peculiarly  obnoxious  ;  and  the  light  in 
which  many  clergymen  are  held  by  the  people,  shows  that  in- 
stead of  being  respected  they  are  considered  useless,-  and  idle 
consumers  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  without  being  of  any 
benefit  to  the  people. 

:  In  the  able  and  unanswered  speech  of  Mr.  Hume  last  session, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  church  establishment,  its  immense  and 
nseless  wealth  was  dearly  defeiled ;  but  on  the  other  side,  although 
Ae  iniiCiSty  of  this  cumbrous  establishment  was  not  denied  with 
effect,  any  alteration  was  invidiously  termed  <<  spoliation,"  which 
word  from  the  mouth  of  a  subtle  lawyer  operated  like  a  talisman 
on  many,  and  induced  all  who  had  any  connexion  with  the  church 
to  shut  their  ears  to  reason,  and  to  oppose  the  excellent  and  salu- 
tary motion  of  Mr.  Hume.  ' 

From  a  perversion  of  the  original  object  of  tithes,  some  have 
dirough  time  fallen  into  lay  and  other  hands,  and  have  acquired  ^ 
kind  of  nature  that  savors  of  private  property  ;  these,  however,  by  ^ 
means  of  composition,  might  be  made  less  annoying  to  the  people;; 
without  injuring  the  persons  in  whom  what  is  called  the  vested 
interest  exists :  but  whoever  denies  the  right  of  Parliament  to  apply, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  the  vast  public  possessions  of  the 
bishops  and  prelates  of  the  Irish  church,  where  private  property  is 
not  interfered  with,  denies  one  of  the  great  principles  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution.  '      * 

During  the  lives  of  present  incumbents  their  interests  would  be 
respected ;  but  if  Parliament  would  aboKsh  all  useless  bishoprics, 
deaneries,  livings,  &c.  after  the  decease  of  present  holders,  and 
diminish  the  revenues  of  others,  and  apply  the  profits  and  largis 
rents  of  the  lands  to  support  clergymen  in  lieu  of  tithes,  where  clergy 
were  really  useful  and  requisite,  such  an  alteration  would  be  hailed 
as  an  amelioration,  not  spoliation,  by  the  great  majority  of  persons 
interested,  viz*  the  people  of  Ireland ;  and  Parliament  would  not 
only  be  justified  in  reforming  abuses,  but  it  is  their  duty  to  apply 
public  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  original  purpose  of  tithes  and  the  large  possessions  of  the 
church,  appears  to  have  been  for  the  decent  sirpport  of  minis- 
ters, the  maintenance  and  repair  of  cslthedral  and  other  churches^ 
the  keeping  up  hospitality,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor,  all  of  which  in 
a  Protestant  country  are  public  benefits ;  biit  in  Ireland,  a  Catholic 
country,  (in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  as  averse 
to  the  church  of  England  as  are  the  people  of  Scotland,)  where  few 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England  are  required,  where  churches  and 
cathedrals  are  not  maintained  and  supported  by  the  clergy,  nor 
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tli«  poor  relie?ed,  nor  bospita^y  viubie,  ImiI  wheve  die  4su'ge  pos- 
semoafi  and  patronage  are  mereiy  objecte  of  private  ^moluttefit 
and  proykion  for  families  ;  where  «iKh  oikapplicatiaB  of  public 
property  exists^  the  public  are  entitled  -to  catt  on  Parliament  «o 
interpose. 

As  the  great  officers  of  the  state,  the  members  of  the  aoBj^ 
navy,  and  every  useful  profession  may  be  reax>vedy  iciaBea6cd«  ^ 
diminished  at  the  call  of  their  country,  so  also  nay  the  members 
of  the  church  in  Ireland  \  and  no  person  couU  fiosapiain  of  ao^ 
having  this  living,  or  that  bishopric,  of  which  be  had  mver  been  hi 
possession,  merely  because  it  was  vahiabl^and  he  hadexpeotedji^ 

That  there  are  some  members  of  the  Protestant  ohurch  in  Ite- 
land  of  the  highest  character,  useful  in  their  calling,  and  ez«n|>]ary 
in  their  public  and  private  duties,  I  admit  with  pleasure  $  but  m 
removing  and  alteriiig  the  superfluous  eocumbraaces,  I  trust  £i^^ 
lish  members  will  lend  their  assistance,  and  that  motions  respeotiaj; 
the  Irish  church  a&d  plumliries,  iatroducefl  by  those  valuaUe  and 
indefatigable  representatives  of  the  people*  Mr.  Hume  and  Sir 
John  Newport^  may  again  be  brought  forward*  and  x»^t  with  a 
different  reception  s  aiid  that  no  teirors  of  a  vain  imagiaatioa  may 
cause  the  people  of  England  to  think  that  a  beneSoal  akecsrtioa 
of  the  system  of  titheis  and  church  property  in  Ireland  must  ae- 
cessarily  be  attended  with  the  ruin  of  their  own  churchy  for  ih» 
important  reason,  that  the  one  is  a  Protestant^  tlie  other  a  Catholic 
country.  Kindness  and  liberality,  civil  atid  relig^s,  may  i&deed 
cause  Ireland  in  time  to  become  Protestant ;  but  common  reason 
and  the  experience  of  ^es  show  that  bigotrvi  intoleraacei  and  per- 
secution^  will  not  make  a  single  convert  to  Protestant  doctrines. 

Another  cause  of  oppression  and  diitress  is  illicit  distillation  \ 
and  this,  although  oofifined  t<i  particular  districts^  is  M  eKtenai«« 
in  its  operation,  that  it  may  be  fairly  ternied-a  national  calamity* 
As  long  as  high  duties  on  spirits  are  kept  up^  and  men  of  small 
means  are  prevented  from  distilling  iegidlyi  and  have  not  good 
markets  for  their  grain,  they  will  be  tempted  to  run  all  riska,  and 
turn  it  into  a  more  profitable  commodity*  To  see  the  natives  of 
large  distric;ts  hunted  like  savages  on  account  of  ^stiUingt  to  which 
from  habit  and  opportunity  they  have  been  lo^g  accustomed }  to 
see  the  veteran  troops  that  have  been  engaged  with  the  fiist  aoA- 
diers  of  Europe  pursuing  their  own  ooumrymen  in  tim^e  of  peacei 
9nd  dragging  the  nakexi  wi^tehes  into  prisonSd  till  the  piisons  are 
Mtiable  to  oontaia  them;  nol  for  tbeftf  nor  for  al4lrder^  Wt  for 
making  a  liquor  from  the  produce  of  their  farm^  which  their  very 
pursuers,  the  clergy,  the  laity,  the  prelates^  the  jodgesi  and  even 
royalty,  are  not  ashamed  to  buy  and  to  drink.  To  a^euchan 
abomination  so  ineiFectual  and  90  long  cMtinueds  mi^ea  the  ob- 
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f  stffftr  wanier  «t  tht  negleoft  of  our  rakrs»  and  exehirti^  <«  Better 

I  to  haye  no  law  at  all,  than  laws  pfodaeing  such  dteadfttl  an* 


>ome  ]Feav»  ago^  if  a  still  ^as*  footid  on  a  town-land,  whether  ^ 
pliiecd  riiere  bj  an  inhabitant  or  not,  a  heavy  fine  was  imposed 
upion  that  town*land.  This  act  of  Parliament  was  enforced  to  such 
ai  dtgiee,  that  large  tracts  ef  countrjr  were  hid  waste ;  cattle  and 
alt  saleaWe  property  went  to  pa^  the  fines  $  the  inhabitants,  unable 
to  atpp^nt  themselves,  fied  to  America  and  foreign  parts,  and  on 
the  ruins  of  a  poor  and  unfortunate  peasantry  arose  a  few  useless 
gtattgenB- and  excisemen.  ' 

This  law  of  externnnation  was^ repealed,  and  an  act  was  passed, 
il»  192%^  founded  on  aK>re  just  principles,  but  on  too  expensive  a 
scale  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  poor  and  remote  districts  where  illicit 
^fiseillatton  is  chiefly  carried  on. 

The  evils'  of  Ae  present  system  are  r 

f.  Thetefviptation  to  farmers  to  distil  on  account  of  the  high 
diitiee* 

II.  The  farmers  cannot  turn  their  produce  to  the  best  advan* 
tage,  because  the  expense  of  setting  up  a  legal  still  is  beyond  their 
means,  and  they  are  therefore  obliged  to  carry  their  barley  and 
oats  te  a  large  still  or  market  at  a  great  distance,  which  is  attend- 
ed with  loss  of  time  and  money. 

III.  Illicit  whisky  is  bo^ht  by  all  classes,  because  cheaper  and 
of  better  quality  than  that  made  in  large  stills. 

IV.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  having  no  interest  in 
dkbeUng  illicit  dtseillation,  assist  the  smugglers,  and  give  little  or 
m>  information  to  the  excisemen  whom  they  naturalljr  abhor. 

V.  The  police  and  gangers  being  supported  by  illicit  distillation, 
<fe  not  attempt  effectually  to  repress  it,  because  they  know  that 
dieir  employment  would  cease  if  it  were  entirely  suppressed. 

VI.  The  number  of  persons  sent  to  prfeon  causes  misery,  with- 
out advantage  to  the  community; 

By  diminishing  the  duty  on  spirits  as  much  as  possible,  and  by 
Kcensingthe  small  stiHs  of  the  country  and  malthouses,  at  a  cer- 
tain rate,  die  frflowing  benefits  are  likely  to  arise  : 

I.  The  temptation  to  smuggling  'would  be  diminished,  because 
tlie  profit  would  be  less. 

IL  The  farmers  would  have  a  fair  and  near  market  for  their 
grain  without  monopoly,  and  would  be  allowed  by  law  to  convert 
it  into  the  most  profitable  article,  which  they  are  now  tempted  to 
do  illegally. 

III.  Many  of  the  present  smugglers  would  become  licensed  dis- 
tillers, and  for  their  own  interest  would  inform  against  illicit  stills  j 
md  from  their  knowlege  of  the  country  and  people  would  b^  a 
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much  more  powerful  check  on  ilfick  traffic  than  the  present 
gaugers  and  police  without  their  aid.  <  > 

IV*  The  time  of  the  assizes  would  not  be  taken  up  with  the 
numerous  trials  for  petty  offences  against  distillation  laws. 

V.  The  buyers  of  illicit  whisky  would  prefer  buying  that  inade 
at  the  legal  small  stills. 

Officers  of  excise  would  be  appointed  over  particular  districts 
to  grant  licenses,  receive  the  duties  on  spirits,  &c. ;  and  by  means 
of  their  present  powers,  permits  and  other  restrictions  would  pre- 
vent imposition,     v 

Of  all  persons  the  buyers  of  illicit  spirits  deserve  severest 
punishment,  and  the  right  of  search  should  be  made  as  strict  as 
possible,  and  all  those  in  possession  of  illicit  spirits  should  be  made 
accountable. 

Thus  the  small  farmer  would  have  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining 
fair  profit  for  his  produce  in  a  legal  way,  as  well  as  the  wealthy 
distiller,  the  swarms  of  gaugers  and  police  would  be  dispersed,  the 
revenue  increased,  and  prosperity  restored  to  desolated  tracts  of  the 
country. 

Road*making  in  Ireland  is  a  fruitful  source  of  exaction  and  op* 
pressioui  and  requires  examination  by  English  and  Scotch  more 
than  by  Irish  members.  The  manner  of  making  the  roads  is  this^- 
On  a  certain  day  notices  of  roads,  (turnpike  roads  are  almost  un- 
known but  at  bridges)  to  be  made  or  repaired,  are  put  up  on  some 
public  place,  chapel,  church,  &c. }  and  some  time  before  the  assizes, 
certain  magistrates  meet  to  examine  the  presentments  and  ac- 
counts, which  are  then  forwarded  to  the  assizes,  and  allowed  or 
not  by  the  grand  jury  and  judge  :  the  sum  presented  is  then 
levied  off  the  different  town-lands  to  pay  the  laborers  employed* 

Not  to  mention  the  bad  writing  and  misdescriptions  in  the 
notices,  the  magistrates  are  totally  unacquainted  with  great  part 
of  the  roads  submitted  to  their  consideration ;  and  false-swearing 
on  these  occasions  is  so  prevalent,  that  the  name  of  road-jobber  is 
a  term  well  known  in  Ireland,  as  comprehending  perjury,  deceit, 
and  various  kinds  of  iniquity :  but  however  iniquitous,  the  busi- 
ness is  profitableand  much  sought  after,  and  carried  on  in  this  way.^ 
A  man,  generally  an  agent  or  bailiff',  employs  another  to  measure  a 
number  of  roads  or  bridges  to  be  made  or  repaired  at  so  much  a 
perch ;  as  soon  as  the  presentments  are  granted,  and  the  work  done, 
the  agent  receives  the  money  from  the  county  treasurer.  After 
deducting  a  sum  for  himself  according  to  his  pleasure,  he  gives 
what  he  pleases  to  his  acting  assistant,  and  then,  instead  of  paying 
the  laborers  with  the  remainder,  keeps  it  from  them  as  a  claim 
for  their  rent,  tithe,  or  some  other  charge  supposed  due  to  his 
employer  or  himself. 
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Fbr  instance,  a  road  is  granted  at  the  rate  of  Qs.  a  perch;'  80 
perches  will  amount  to  9/.  By  law  the  acting  overseer  is  entitled 
to  one  shilling  in  the  pound  for  his  troublci  and  the  price  of  the 
stamps  for  the.  road  granted  \  but  a  crafty  agent  or  bailiff  will 
make  out  his  amount  thus  : 

For  himself  -  -        ,    - 

For  acting  overseer  -  -  - 

For  stamps  on  this  and  5  presentments  before 
For  rent  and  tithe  due  from  A*  B.  C.  &c. 


The  proper  charge  of  an  honest  man  would  stand  thus 
For  acting  overseer  -  -  - 

For  stamps  .... 

For  the  laborers       -  -  -  • 


and  to  such  an  account  (although  in  fact  the  money  be  distributed 
in  a  totally  different  and  unfair  manner)  the  acting  overseer,  from 
fear  of  his  employer  the  bailiff,  would  be  compelled  falsely  to  swear 
before  the  magistrates. 

Thus  will  an  idle  miscreant  purloin  the  money  of  the  public 
that  ought  to  pay  the  labor  of  the  industrious  poor ;  thus  will  he 
cheat  his  cbtintry,  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  flatter  himself 
that  his  soul  and  body  are  safe,  because  he  is  not  called  on  to 
swear  to  this  account :  that  is  to  be  done  by  the  ignorant  acting 
overseer,  who,  under  the  fear  and  coercion  of  this  petty  but  guilty 
tyrant,  is  ready  to  take^his  oath  to  whatever  is  enjoined  him  ;  the 
unfortunate  laborers  dare  not  come  forward  and  complain,  from  dread 
of  this  relentless  bailiff;  and  thus  the  magistrates  are  imposed  on, 
the  poor  pillaged,  and  roguery  and  scandalous  villany  triumphant. 

These  bailiffs  or  agents  are  such  bugbears  to  the  wretched  te- 
nants, that  it  is  most  difficult  to  prevail  on  them  to  tell  their 
wrongs  :  but  I  well  remember  a  case  of  the  kind  above  described 
proved  against  a  bailiff  unwillingly  by  his  own  acting  overseer, 
and  it  was  with  contempt  and  indignation  I  afterwards  was  in- 
formed that  the  magistrate,  a  clergyman,  who  took  the  deposi- 
tions, had  appointed  this  wretch  to  be  his  own  bailiff,  to  practise 
his  nefarious  arts  in  road-making  on  his  own  unfortunate  tenants. 
The  business  of  the  road  sessions  is  almost  a  matter  of  trouble- 
some form,  aud  one  set  of  road-makers  seldom  find  fault  with  an- 
other set,  for  fear  of  recrimination. 

At  the  assizes  the  presentments  come  before  the  grand  jury. 
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QKOSt  6i  vliom  are  ignotaiu'oi  the  nskture  of  the  i^Midb.ex^eftf^.  in 
th^ir  tmnoiediate  neighborhood  $  and  unlesa  a  perooa  is  a  fxiead  c^ 
or  has  influence  with  some  members  of  the  grand.  jtury»  the  ntada 
fn^esent^d  by  lum>  however  useful  to  the  public,  are  neglected,  vsA 

S've  way  to  those  presented  by  more  favored  persona,  not  so  hene^ 
:iat  to  the  public,  and  often  entirely  useless,  farther  than  as  an 
advantage  to  private  property. 

-  Instances  occur  where  good  roads  have  exbted,  ^nd  new  ones 
have  beeir  mad»  parallel,  where  a  short  useful  road  has.  beet  en- 
deavored to  be  stopped,  and  a  longer  and  more  inconvenient  new 
one  tnade  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  an  individual,  and  where 
bridges  have  been  built  over  dry  ground. 

There  is  a  road  from  Londonderry  to  Greencastle  quile  suffi- 
denti^or  all  public  purposes  ;  but  two  years  ago  some  individuals 
made  presentment  for  a  new  one,  and  by  their  influence  and  by 
Ae  ^esence  of  some  of  them  on  the  grand  jury  gained  their  point ; 
and  an  immense  sum  was  granted  for  this  new  road,  and  a  large 
seam  for  the  repair  of  the  old  at  the  same  time,  when  the  county 
was  in  that  impoverished  state,  that  one  part  could  not  pay  its 
smdl  proportion  of  31.  to  the^  road  assessment,  but  that  sum  was 
obliged  to  be  taken  off  the  county  at  large.  This  was  represented 
to  the  judge  of  assize  in  a  memorial,  who  referred  it  to  the  grand 
jury ;  but  that  body  being  composed  of  the  same  persona  that  had 
presented' the  new  road,  the  result  was  evident,  and  no  satisfaaioa 
obtained. 

On  that  grand  jury  might  be  seen  an  attorney  sitting,  by  the 
side  of  his  employer  ;  and,  a  practice  unheard  of  in  England,  o£ 
flowing  practising  attorneys  to  act  as  members  of  grsmd  juries^  to 
the  exclusion  of  independent  country  gentlemen.  Is  carried.to  sock 
a  pitch  in  Ireland,  that  an  attorney  will  leave  the  important  duties 
of  a  grand  juror  to  attend  his  client  in  court,  and  a  crown  attoiw 
ney  has  the  opportunity  of  hearing  evidence  against  a  prisoner  in 
one  room  as  a  grand  juror,  and  framing  an  indictment  and  direct* 
ing  a  prosecution  against  him  in  another  as  an  attorney. 

.  With  great  respect  for  many  individuala  who  serve  on  grand 
juries,  I  think  the  power  they  possess  for  raising*  money  and  dis^* 
tfibuting  it  on  roads  far  too.  great,  and  they  oujght  not  to  act  as 
judges  in  their  own  cause.  The  more  roads  a  person  can  present 
with  success,  the  more  easily  he  finds  his  rent  paid ;  therefore  the 
object  is  to  make  roads,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  but  for  the 
sake  of  private  emolument ;  and  to  this  temptation  the  members  of 
grand  juries  are  subject  in  common  with  other  men,  and  un- 
fortunately have  also  the!power  of  execution.  Hence  the  nume* 
rous  useless  roads  and  bridges  that  disgrace  the  country  ^  hence 
the  abtise  of  fencing  a  man^s  estate  with  money  intended  :for  im- 
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VaoS'ini^fmis  fAr  ^  good  o£  the  pnUic  i  ^qsw  the  appeair^^e  smA 
Tmtif^tfoi  iimcCiliilg  «ttimieys  on  gvamd  juiica,  and  h^c«  th# 
many  nelboMft  pnuakaa  which  hirk  in  eterj  corntr  of  thaa  c«r* 

Happily  the  oimtdy  k  dmct  and^asy )  hut  itr  will  depend  air 
tk^  Ziliglish.«iti8d>eiii  to  ifitiDduQe  it,  as  the  present  method^  for 
ohniQM  rauiM0>  id  aimroctte  with  Iiish  fcpresentattves :  but  En^ 
iMd  eo4  Sf otbwd  havo  etperieaced  the  superioiity  of  their  zj9^ 
tmioC  roail'lawai  and  hj  eb^shlag  the  Irish  foad*lawa,  aM 
ad^fHing  tht  WHO  aa  those  vi^de  iteo  of  in  the  other  two  flpcish^ 
vi^  Q»lmtvka»  iIiq  aaniA  happy  bcnofits  would  resvlt* 

Tumpiki^galQSt  tmateest  an4  good  management  would  dyiT« 
riQgaec^  ftx^n  ita  stco&geit  holdi  ;,the  ctaftj  interested  bailiff  would 
hang  md  headi  Tb^  eaceUenit  amngement  q£  the  Bt itish  aystem^ 
would  lam  tlia  ^veblr  materials  is  Irebnd  into  the  finest  toadsi 
iV^  ihit world  t  it  tm^tadon.to  traveUere>  an  ornament. to  the  coun^ 
tfy :  toU  VQUld.be  chovfu^y  iiaid>  and  the  laborer  foiind  worthy 
of>  ao^  veoevffe  In9  hii«« 

AAodier  svbf^wiaof  trelaad  is  the  appointment  and  tveatineiift 
of  iBagi$tsatea<  These  petaooeial^Qgland  are»  with  few  except' 
tiona^  vmn,  of  high  ehaiactdry  and  oreated  by  all  classea  of  people^ 
wjt^.the  lossMclaiid  altentioaa  diie  to  those  who  conscientiously  giv«» 
up  part  of  their  time  and  labor  to  the,  senii(^  of  the  public  without) 
el9ftobiJnedtiu  Wheie  no  iir^roper  motirt  il^d^eraiUet  eren  their 
en09%  are  deeemig  of  an4 obtain  gentle  usage;  and. the  eloqu^nt^ 
l^eoiMtty  for  foteigt^  affiurs  has  classed  them  among  the  first  andi 
iHQftt  ittrf «1  anppoM  of  a  couoiry^  and  applied  to  them,  the  b^audfot 
la^giiagt  of  the  poet : 

.^^  Fri/iCM  aed  iciids  nia]r  fturiah^  or  may'  fsde^ 
A  tKCAlh  e»i»,  ndftk^  tli^fa,  i»s  a  br oaU)  fcuft$  ais4^  i 
B^tabMld  pea3Wtry^  tbeic  cqpotry's  pride, 
When  once  dfisHtoye(i,.can  never  be  supplied.'^ 

Whq^^  a  magistrate  uses  the  power  intrusted  to  him  for  an  imr*^ 
pf:opfSi:  purpo9eji  wb^n  h^  acts  as  Judge  in  hia  own  causey  oc  uuder 
the  mask  of  doing  a  public  benefit  gratifies  hia  priv^  Caprice  o^ 
eptmity^b^  should:  be;  held  i^  ia  detestation,,  and  exposed  tp  de- 
senred  pupishmeut :  but  in  Ii:elwd  magistrates  are  fre(|uen^ly} 
tre9te4  by  aofne  of  the  judges  with  unmerited  asperity  and  rude-% 
nea^s  wiiicht  of  cquc^  ren£ra  them  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  the; 
people }  a^  aome  perspnSf.  on  the  other  hand,  have  received  com-^ 
milasioiis  of  the  peace  totally  unworthy  so  respectable  a  situatjooi, 

Pr^^vipi^  to  the  liient  asaizaa  in  1824,  a  genile;man  who  had  acted, 
fqr  s^ye^yeairsasa.  magistrate  in  the  most  exemplary  mannerj^ 
and  whqjse  activity  and  spirit  of  improvement  hftd  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  part  of  ^  Gouatr]f  ii|f here  he  f^eside^n,  feU  under  th»: 
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arbitrary  lash  of  power,  and  was  removed  from  the  commission 
on  this  ground  :*— Information  was  given  to  the  magistrate  that' 
a  woman  had  been  found  dead  :  he  immediately  attended,  taking' 
with  him  a  physician  of  skill  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  the 
woman  had  been  murdered,  or  had  met  her  death' from  drunken- 
ness,  the  severity  of  the  weather,  or  any  other  cause.  The  opi- 
nion of  the  medical  man  was  that  she  had  not  been  murdered,  and 
on  the  strength  of  that  opinion  the  magistrate  did  not  procure  an 
inquest  to  be  held  on  the  body«  A  man  was  tried  at  the  assizes 
for  rape  and  murder  of  this  woman,  and  the  judge  made  many 
severe  remarks  on  the  magistrate,  reported  his  conduct  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  the  chancellor,  who  instantly- removed  him 
from  the  situation  of  magistrate^  «nd  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this' 
gentleman's  earnest  application  for:  an  investigation  into  his  con- 
duct, and  to  the  memorial  of  all  his  pari^oners  and  neighbors  in 
his  favor.  The  not  holding  an  inquest  may  have  been  an  error, 
and  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  law ;  but  when  no  imprc^ier- 
motive  appeared,  it  surely  was  a  harsh  measure  to  taunt  with  ob» 
loquy  and  public  invective,  and  afterwards  dismiss*  from  his  post, 
without  allowing  any  defence,  a  gentleman  of  respectability  and 
character,  who  for  years  had  labored  without  reward  for  the  good' 
of  the  public,  and  was  esteemed  by  all  his  neighbors,  who  were' 
the  best  judges  of  his  conduct. 

The  number  of  beg^rs  in  Ireland  is  another  evil,  to  be  traced  ^ 
to  poverty  and  want   of  employment;  and  a  system  of  poor- 
laws,  in  the  spirit  of  43  Eliz.  strictly  and  justly  adtfiinbtered, 
would  (assisted  by  the  presence  of  absentees,  or  their  pecuniary' 
compensation  for  absence)  nearly  annihilate  this  humiliating /spec-' 
tacle.    That  act  provides  employment  for  the  able,  and  support 
for  the  impotent ;  wise  and  just  regulations,  but  too  much  relaxed 
in  England,  and  consequently  productive  of  evil  and  litigation. 
An  honorable  member  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  of  bring- 
ing in  a  bill  of  *  this  nature  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  his  bill  may  be 
short  and  plain,  easy  to  be  acted  on^  and  difficult  to  be  perverted 
from  its  beneficial  end. 

The  last  evil,  and  one  of  the  most  important  that  distracts  this 
country,  is  the  want  of  Catholic  emancipation;  which  may  be  de- 
fined, "  putting  the  persons  who  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion exactly  on  the  same  footing  with  those  who  profess  the ' 
Catholic  religion  in  what  is  called  its  reformed  state,'*  and  abolish- 
ing that  detestable  and  insulting  distinction  to  an  honorable  mind,' 
that  says  j  « thus  far  shall  jrou  go,  but  no  farther  :*' vou  maybe 
qualified  by  virtue  and  ability  to  fill  the  first  stations  of  the  country 
better  than  those  who  are  noW  placed  in  them  by  their  sovereign, 
but  shall  not  succeed  because  you  are  not  a  Protestant.       "    ' 
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The  absurd  notions  that  Roman  Catholics  are  bou|id  not  to 
keep  faith  with  heretics,  and  that  th^ir  religion  is  at  variance, 
with  every;  good  principle  of  civilisation  and  morality,  and  others 
of  the  same  kind  formerly  produced  by  their  enenaies,  seem  rapidly 
vanishing :  experience  proves  them  to  be  as  much  attached  to  their 
country  as  persons  of  any  other  religion,  to  exei^cise  the  social 
virtues,  private  and  public,  with  as  much  proper  feeling,  and  to. 
risk  their  blood  and  property  in  the  first  ranks  of  war  with  zeal 
4u>t  to  be  outdone  for  the  defence  of  their  sovereign,  their  land  and 
laws*  V 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  during  the  late  conjtinental  wars,  wKen  such, 
numerous  bodies  of  Catholics  served  in  the  armies  of  England  and 
Ireland,  that  if  such  jEiotions  as  those  alluded  to  had  been  the  mov- 
ing principles  in  their  breasts,  they  would  not  have  acted  on 
them  i — ^Many  were  the  opportunities  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
might  have  seized,  had  they  been  so  disposed,  to  have  forsaken  the. 
heretical  banners,  and  have  placed  themselves  under  the  kindred^ 
eagles  of  Roman  Catholic  France,;  their  defection  might  have  turned 
the  tide  of  battle,  and  their  combined  onset  might  have  laid  prostrate 
the  lion  of  England ;  but  their  actions  have  confuted  the  false  and 
noiean  insinuations  of  their  enemies,  and  have  proved  that  sense  of 
honor,  of  probity,  and  of  moral  feeling  actuate  them  as  forcibly  as 
the  most  bigoted,  most  self-sufEcient,  and  proudest  of  their  ene- 
mies. :  Discarding  such  false  imputations  as  the  offspring  of  weak- 
ness  and  malice,  ^e  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  appear  to  be  as 
useful,  as  industrious,  as  moral,  and  as  capable  a  body  of  men  as 
any  other  in  the  kingdpm,  as  much  attached  to  their  country  and 
their  sovereign,  but  retaining  certain  points  of  faith  handed  down  to 
them  by  their  forefathers,  and  attributing  a  degree  of  spiritual, 
not  political,  power  to  the  pope,  and  composing  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

The  invidious  distinction  made  between  this  body  and  the  Pro- 
testants has  caused  feuds  and  dissensions  from  the  first ;  and  these 
miseries  will  continue  till  both  parties  are  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing by  Government,  and  all  cause  of  complaint  removed. 

The  present  peaceful  time  is  well  calculated  for  introducing 
this  liberal  measure ;  the  Catholics  by  their  utility  during  the  war 
have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  it^  and  when  the  marks  of  degra- 
dation are  removed,  Ireland  will  become  a  happy  and. united 
country. 

What  danger  can  arise  from  this  most  desirable  measure  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  :  some  persons  may  indeed  fancy  that  .the 
power  of  the  pope  would  then  convert  all  the  Protestants  in  Eng-. 
gland  and  Ireland  to  the  Roman  Cathlic  religion ;  that  the  houses  of 
Parliament  would  be  filled  with  them;  and  that  they  would  supplant 
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tbt  Piotcstnts  m  tiw  fiifovofiibriv  sovvmgn,  (wlio  ai%ht  also 
heeuamn  Roman. Ci|tfaolie»)  and  enjoy  th^  losive»  and  fishtft  i»nd 
emelmntflftt  whick  this. ProtettsBts.  now  hold.  Some  ohjfctto^th* 
niesBpre.  fvoov  hahit  and  tnTettrata  pmjudice  degenerating  into 
obatinaoji  ^  aooie  on  the  gmund.  that  having  oppoMd  it  for  maaf 
yeaf 8»  they  ave  bonnd  for  the  sahe  of  coosistencf  to  rfaiel:  it  aa 
loftg  as  ihsf  live•^ 

The  power  of  thepofe»  aea  tempomt  sereTeiga^  has  been  too 
long  on  iiM  wane  to  .enisle  him  (ereitif  ambitioiis  and  disposecl)  to 
do  any  injury  to  the  smallest  state  in  Christendom,  whose  religieK. 
oiav  be  Roman  Catholic  •  hew  vata  thm  the  utmpet  efibvit  of  so 
feeble  a  power  agatnat  a  Pxotescane  country  like  Great  Btitaint 
The  minds  of  men  in  thia  country  are  too  much  enfightened  also 
tO'b&drawnkyseeatt  aetifice  undeK  P^^  dominion  ;  andatte«ipts 
sir  pcoselytises  would  be  ntin  in  Bngland  or  Scotland*  l%e-pfesent 
reyal  family  are  so  firing  seated  en  the  throne,  that  any  viewaof 
pretenders  are  subjects  for  ridicule  rather  than  of  fear  9  and*  though 
eome  Roman  Catholics  would  probably  be  returned  for  counties 
and . boroughs  ia  Ireland,  their  influence  combined  with  thae  of 
all  she  CUtholie  peevs  would  not  hwre  the  least  chance  (adnntting 
tbetr  inclination)  of  introducing  any  measure  detrimental  to  dw 
Srotestant^  establishnsen^  Their  arguments  on  that  or  anj  sab> 
ject  would  be  listened  tQ  with  attention  ^  and  members  at  different 
opinionsTepree^nting  Gation,01d  Saturn,  or  other  iidiabifeed  places, 
would  fawre  the  opportunity  of  aasiwering  ^nu  That  their 
talents  and  good  quatitiee  might  induce  their  sovereign  to.  ptaee 
diesn  iifc.  important  sitbaciona  is  prdbable,  and- equally  probable 
thae  they  would  do  their  duty,  civil  or  military,  widi  as  naudt  be- 
nefit to  the  eouQtry  as  any  descnption  of  men*  There  is  no 
i^aii^eof  the  king  being  a  Roman  Catholic  at  any  future  w», 
because  the  majority  of  the  whole  country  arc  Protestants,  and 
will  of  course  prefer  a  Protestant  king ;  and  the  only  difierence 
betfween.  a  Lord  O'ConneH'  as  Lord  Quncelior,  and  a  Lord  Eidoo, 
would  be,  that  ia  the  o«e  case,  at  the  head  of  the  law,  and  as 
speaker  of  the  liouse  of  Lords,  would  be  placed  a  man  of  ehiqnenGe 
and' decision,  m  the  other  a  man  of  ordinary  diction,  and?  indeci- 
sicMi  prov)erbiaL  That  many  now  in  possession  of  lucrative  places 
and  pensions  might  not  have  eejoyed  them  if  Catholics  had  been 
allowed  to*  enter  mtocompetition  with  them- is  almost  certain,  for 
talent  and  ability  exist  among  them  in  as  great  a  degree  as  among 
the  Protestants  $  and  the  acute  reasoning  and  animated  language  of 
Mr.  O'Connell,  and  the  nervous  and  splendid  imaginadon  of  Mr* 
Sbiel,  would  not  fear  comparison  with  the  best  efforts  of  oramry 
at  the  British  bar,  or  either  of  the  housesof  Parliament  at  the  pe- 
"  sent  day.  *, 
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Catfaolios  such  as  tbes^  m%lit  indeed  expett  to  reap  Hi«  higk 
Towards  ti  svperior  talents;  but  would  a  liberal  Protestant  for  a 
jnaoment  object^  would  lie  not  lather  glory  that  all  wiio  ate  exposed 
to  the  same  prhrations  for  the  sake  of  their  common  oountrj^ 
^onld  have  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining  the  rewards  due  to  their 
eaertions  and  talents  f 

The  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Protestant  church  would  suffer 
«io  jnconrenience,  for  when  the  burden  of  tithes  is  temdved  from 
the  Moulders  ^i  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  in  the  manner  before 
fiointed  out,  they  would  all  contribute  to  the  decent  support  of 
their  own  mouiateiis,  without  asking  aid  from  other  a,  or  interfering 
-with  any  persons  of  a  diflFerent  religion  from  themselves; 

Ail  hnman  things  are  liable  to  error,  and  notfaittg  more  thaa 
human  laws;  and  he  who,  from,  perverse  obstinacy  and  wicked  pr^ 
isnoe  to  cdnsislency,  refuses  to  concur  in  reforming  abuses,  or 
aketing  ofiensire  and  injurious  old  laws,  deserves  and  wiU  seceivt 
the  seprehension  of  inqnrtial  history,  and  the  universal  oxttempt 
i>f  anaaktmL 

But  when,  in  his-  latter  day,  a  man  in  place  and  power  retmcts 
die  errors  of  his  former  life,  and  lends  a  helping  hand  to  remove 
At  obstniotionB  to  his  country's  peace  and  united  happiness,  re<- 
corded  praise  will  do  justice  to  his  liberality,  and  a  grateful  nation 
win  venerate  his  memory. 

The  Roman  Catholic  priests  appear  a  sensible^  weltdispoied, 
henevolent  set  of  men,  and  are  much  esteemed  by  their  followers  % 
hnt  one  of  them  has  conducted  himself  in  eo  distinguished  a  man- 
aKt,  that  it  may  be  useful  to  mention  his  story*  This  gentleman 
was  the  son  of  a  priest,  and  being  of  an  active  disposition  enlered 
the  army,  where  he  performed  the  dustea  of  a* soldier  with  great 
credit,  and  served  during  th^  whole  of  the  Peninsular  war  in  the 
division  of  Sir  G*  Ia.  Cok :  at  the  peace  he  returned  to  his  native 
country  a  lieutenant  on  half*pay,  and,  nirwiUing  to  lead  a  life 
of  iiidolenee,  took  on  himself  the  office  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
dagyman,  and  in  the  most  coosciendoas,  laborious  manner^  per*, 
forms  all  the  functions  of  that  service,  beloved  by  his  patistiimiers, 
respected  and  esteemed  by  all  his  neighbors,  as  well  Protestaht  as 
Csidaolic  He  assists  the  poor  people  alsd  io  agricultural  tmptDV6«> 
ments^  instructs  them,  and  instils  habits  of  cleatUiness,  induakry,  and 
good  Older.  That  die  reH^on  of  such  aman  sfaouM  be  dangerous 
lo  a  state,  a  religion  which  causes  the  practice  of  such  really  good 
lacdons,  is  as  absurd  as  to  call  your  greatest  benefactor  a  mtttdtarer^ 
or  to  call  evil  good,  and  good  evii«  .  . 

The  next  <iuestaQ«i  is,  how  are  the  Roman. Cadiotios  to  be 
tmsiicipated?'^  Hm  answer  is,  by  removing  all  restnctioot  and 
all  offensive  oathsi  and  making  no  distinction  betwedn  Ptolestattt 
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and  Catholic  \  and  here  I  must  observe  with  regard  to  oaths  in 
general,  that  their  utility  is  very  doubtful,  for  they  are  now  so 
multipUed,  and  used  on  so  many  trifling  occasions,  that  they  begin 
to  be  treated  as  mere  matters  of  form,  and  many  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  they  may  tell  as  many  lies  as  they  please,  provided  no 
oath  be  taken.  But  as  oaths  are  of  such  long  standing  in  this 
country,  and  looked  up  to  with  a  degree  of  veneration  almost 
superstitious  by  the  judges,  I  shall  only  venture  to  observe,  that  It 
might  be  a  beneficial  alteratibh  to  abolish  all  oaths,  and  on  giving 
evidence,  on  some  important  occasions,  to  substitute  a  solemn  ad- 
monition  from  an  officer  in  lieu  of  the  oath.  This  method  would 
probably  make  truth  more  prevalent  than  it  is  at  present,  and  die 
punishment  for  bearing  false  witness  might  be  the  same  a%  or 
greater  than  that  now  in  use,  for  perjury. 

The  duties  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  his  sovereign  are  in- 
herent in  every  subject,  not  to  be  increased  or  diminished  by  oaths, 
or  change  of  place  or  time.  If  either  Protestant  or  Catholic  act 
contrary  to  this  natural  allegiance,  and  to  the  detriment  of  their 
sovete^  and  country,  let  punishment  follow  the  crime,  and  that 
wiH  be  the  best  security,  but  do  not  oppress  die  minds  of  one  poir- 
tion  of  your  people  with  oaths  of  litde  moment  to  the  real  good  of 
the  community,  but  containing  matter  invidiously  pointing  at  the 
conscientious  and  inoffensive  peculiarities  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  impudng  to  thenx  a  belief  in  other  noxious  doctrines  to  which 
they  do  not  assent,  and  which  it  is  an  insult  to  require  them  to  deny^ 

Notwithstanding  their  oaths  of  performing  their  duty  to  their 
country,  avarice  prompted  Lords  Bacon  and  Macclesfield,  in  one  of 
the  highest  situations,  to  commit  an  enormous  crime  against  that 
country ;  a  plain  proof  that  oaths  are  not  a  security  against  the 
wickedness  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  most  elevated  stations, 
and  that  moral  probity  will  avail  more  than  all  the  most  plausible 
professions  supported  or  not  by  oaths. 

That  the  Roman  Catholics  possess  as  much  moral  probity  as 
any  other  class  of  men,  none  can  with  reason  dispute  \  for  if  they 
did  not,  the  same  avarice  which  tempted  the  two  chancellors .  to 
break  their  oaths,  would  tempt  the  Roman  Catholics  to  take  oaths 
for  the  sake  of  place^  and  emolument,  which  they  ought  not  in 
point  of  conscience. 

May  the  sense  and  talent  of  both  houses  of  Parliament  be  exercised 
effectually  in  removing  this  among  the  other  causes  of  complaint 
in  Ireland  \  may  they  extend  the  balm  of  consolation  aud  redress,, 
instead  of  the  horrors  of  war  and  punishment,  to  that  afflicted,  not 
re'bellious  island.  The  ministerial  ranks  abound  with  individuals 
anxious  and  able  to  do  her  justice,  and  they  will  be  .supported  by 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  an  intelligent  powerful  opposition.    Hi$ 
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Majesty  can  have  no  more  pleasing  wish  than  to  remove  the  causes 
of  discontent  of  this  neglected  people,  and  all  ranks  of  men  will 
hail  the  result  of  your  united  efforts,,  as  an  event  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  the  empire. 

To  Great  Britain  the  Irish  people  look  up  as  the  model  of  a 
prosperous  country ;  and  part  of  that  capital  now  employed  in  the 
mines  of  South  America  might  be  of  greater  service  if  employed 
in  exploring  the  mines  of  Ireland  :  but  Pariiament  must  remove 
the  evils  before  any  of  the  superabundant  wealth  of  England  will 
find  its  way  into  that  country ;  and  when  once  that  epoch  shall 
have  taken  place,  when  the  two  countries  shall  have  become,  not 
in  name  but  in  deed,  an  united  kingdom,  it  will  not  be  idle  to 
utter  this  invocation — «  Length  of  days  be  in  her  right  hand,  and 
in  her  left  riches  and  honor.  May  her  ways  be  ways  of  pleasant- 
nesS)  and  all  her  paths  be  peace !" 
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A  LETTER, 


SlH, 

1  THINK  that  Ireland  has  at  length  put  herself  into  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  her  claims^  both  civil  and  religious,  of  what  she  holds  to 
be  her  natural  rights,  and  has  of  late  exhibited  such  an  unequivo- 
cal and  menacing  aspect  as  to  the  obtaining  the  fruition  of  those 
rightful  claims,  that  all  points  of  contention  and  difference  are 
happily  brought  to  a  definable  issue  ;  and  government,  or  rather  par- 
liament, is  now  at  all  hands  called  on  to  decide,  categorically,  on 
the  case  of  Ireland  and  England,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  which  is 
to  be  the  supreme. 

You,  Sir,  have  had  opportunities,  by  your  residence  in  Ireland, 
which  I  cannot  boast  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  having  posses- 
sed, of  studying  the  character  of  the  Irish  people  at  large,  and  of 
being  well  acquainted  with  their  moral  habits,  their  religious  sen- 
timents, and  their  political  views.  Your  attention,  1  know,  as 
M  ell  as  mine,  has  been  particularly  directed  towards  the  move- 
ments of  the  Roman  Catholic  part  of  the  community,  which  forms 
so  apprehensible  a  portion  of  the  population  6f  that  country.  I 
make  use  of  that  term  because  inasmuch  as  the  Protestant  religion 
forms  the  church  establishment  of  the  British  empire,  it  must  needs 
be  an  object  of  anxious  apprehension  to  England,  that  Ireland  has 
at  length  abandoned  her  first  claim  of  a  toleration  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, and  now  virtually  claims  to  have  the  ascendancy  on  the  score, 
merely,  of  her  overwhelming  majority,  in  point  of  numbers,  of 
Roman  Catholics  over  the  Frotestanis  in  Ireland.  If  Ireland  were 
an  integral  independent  state,  as  she  claims  to  become,  then,  with- 
out any  strife  or  contention,  without  any  supplication  or  demand  of 
her  rights,  they  would  accrue  to  her  spontaneously,  and  she  would 
enjoy  them  as  her  lawful  inheritance.     But  until  this  overwhelm- 
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wg  inajority  of  Roman  Catholics  over  tUe  establisfaed  cbiircfa  of 
Eagland  canfind  itself  transplanted  here,  if  she  will  not  conform 
to  that  establishment,  she  must  be  contented  to  enjoy  the  exer«' 
cise  of  her  religion  through  the  medium  of  toleration,  and  quietly 
Bubmit  to  the  ascendancy  being  committed  to  other  hands,  and  to 
other  control,  rule,  and    governance^    ttian   to  her  sovereign    at 
Rome.     Ireland  does  not,  as  the  dissenters  do,  v\ish  for  an  oligar* 
chy  of  particular  sects,  but  she  is  restless  and  impatient  to  have 
the  reins  of  government  delivered  up  into  her  hands,  that  she  may 
transfer  them  to  a  foreign  power.     The  government  of  England, 
with  its  revered  and  illustrious  head,  the  parliament  of  England, 
.  and  the  united  commonalty  of  the  land,  exclaim  with  one  voice, 
^'  We  will  not  have  changed  our  laws  and  constitution  in  church 
and  state,  and  we  will  preserve  them  safe  and  inviolate ;  and  so 
maintain  them  with  our  blood  V     Ireland  has,  at  length,  in  the 
plenitude  of  its  local  power  and  strength,  within  the  confines  of 
the  **  Catholic  Association,"  assembled  at  a  tavern,  ingenuocrsly 
told  us,  that  she  will  not  now  be  content  with  complete  Catholic 
emancipation,  but  they  will  have  an  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  their 
civil  rights,  which  they  fondly  call  natural  rights.     As  Ireland  has 
now  taken  her  stand  on  higher  ground,  and  haughtily  demands 
as  a  right  much  more  than  she  ever  before  only  supplicated  for  as 
a  boon^  she  must  now  be  addressed  by  England  with  much  less 
ceremony,  in  plainer  terms,  and  with  more  severity  and  loftiness  of 
tone.     Let  Ireland  once  for  all  know  that  she  has  no  rights,  exclu- 
sively of  her  own^  independent  of  England,  and  that  political 
power  is  not  a  natural  right,  as  she  proudly  and  unjustly  assumes. 
We  have  an  establishment  in  church  and  state,  and  un  establish- 
ment shovrs  the  beauty  and  order  of  good  government.     It  is  a 
wall  of  defence ;  it  secures,  it  protects,  it  forms  a  resting-place.    It 
is  (as  Selden  aptly  observes)  a  pair  of  compasses ;  it  is  comprised 
within  certain  metes  and  boundiaries,  it  has  certain  fixed  principles, 
certain  set  forms  and  rules  of  action  which  never  change  or  de- 
viate.    Pull  down  the  establishment,  and  we  are  open  at  once  to 
every  different  assault  of  its  enemies ;  subject,  in  miserable  and 
restless  fluctuation,  to  every  succeeding  impulse  of  power,  and, 
amidst  the  conflicting  elements  of  confusion  and  disorder,  have  not 
M'here  to  lay  our  head  in  that  quiet  which  constitutes  the  charm  of 
life  I     The  church  and  state  are,  as  it  were,  twin-sisters ;  and  as  is 
said  to  exist  in  the  natural  world,  so  it  is  even  with  these,  their  life 
and  destinies  are  involved  in  one  united  fate :  when  one  sickens, 
the  other  languishes  and  droops  her  head ;  when  one  receives  a 
mortal  blow,  the  other  also  perishes.     So  the  church  and  state 
must  stand  or  fall  together.     Every  establishment  must  of  neces- 
sity have  a  test.    The  laws  must  have  a  constitution  on  which  they 
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are  founded ;  ibe  choroh  mutt  havd  a  formulary;  a  liturgy;  a  book 
of  doctrine  to  define  and  form  that  religion  on.  Where  then  10 
the  wonder,  if  the  legislature  should  select  their  ministers  of  the 
established  religion  exclusively  from  among  those  persons  Mrbo  are 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  commanders  of  th^r 
fleets  and  annies,  and  those  who  administer  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  fill  the  different  offices  of  state,  and  constitute  the 
parliament  and  magistracy  of  the  country,  exclusively  from  among 
those  persons  who  profess  the  religion  so  established,  and  who  are 
nut  divided  in  their  duty  and  allegiance  to  their  lawful  soverei^ 
nor  secretly  subject  to  the  control  and  power  of  any  foreign  potent 
tate  ^  Ireland  reasons  as  if  she  were  an  independent  state»  and 
assuming  that  as  a  postulatum,  she  builds  her  argument  of  right  on 
the  physical  majority  of  numbers  in  her  Roman  Catholic  over  the 
Protestant  population.  If  it  fell  to  the  miserable  lot  of  £nglaml 
to  have  as  great  a  majority  of  Catholic  pi>pulation,  then  our  revered 
church  establishment  would  be  overturned,  and  the  pontiff  at 
Rome  with  bis  Catholics  would  become  rerum  potiti,  and  the  ar% 
bitrary  masters  of  our  destinies  !  But  before  that  catastrophe  wiH 
ever  take  place,  England  will  shed  her  best  blood  to  maintain  her 
ascendancy  in  church  and  state  as  long  as  she  possesses  the  lawful 
power  by  means  of  the  preponderance  of  numbers  in  her  Prote8<» 
tant  population ;  and  preserve  her  Protestant  establishment  as  the 
apple  of  an  eye,  from  all  encroachments  on  that  legitimate  sway  and 
dominion.  When  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevails  in  Eng<* 
land  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  does  in  Ireland,  we  the  Protestanta 
must  submit  to  its  domination,  although  it  is  not  (as  Dean  Swift 
says)  quite  clear  that  they  will  tolerate  us  when  it  comes  to  their 
turn.  The  great  body  of  the  people  of  every  integral  and  inde-> 
pendent  sti^te  must  in  the  end  form  their  own  constitution  and 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed ;  and  their  own  establishment  in 
religion  according  to  the  tenets  and  doctrines  which  they  hold  in 
spiritual  concerns.  But  there  cannot  be  two  supremes  in  power 
in  any  state  :  the  lesser  must  give  way  to  the  greater.  Irelaad 
imperiously  assumes  the  converse  of  this  position  :  and  if  she  saya 
still  that  she  is  free  of  England,  and  independent  altogether,  she 
ttiust  draw  the  sWord,  and  make  it  good.  It  ceases  to  be  mattec 
of  argument,  and  we  had  better  at  once  look  to  our  fleets  and 
armies,  and  put  ourselves  into  a  posture  of  defence.  But  wefe  it 
in  the  nature  of  Catholic  Ireland  to  put  on  any  thing  like  reasoi» 
or  gentleness  in  her  demands,  and  contend  for  the  ascendancy  iu 
her  own  comitry  in  matters  of  religion,  apd  permit  the  members  of 
the  established  church  of  England  to  enjoy  the  like  privilege  here, 
then  truly  ^'e  should  have  to  feel  the  miseries  of  anarchy,  and  the 
anguish—^ 
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'*  To  know,  wh«n  two  autboritjcs  are  up, 
Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 
May  enter  'twixt  the  gap  uf  both,  and  take 
The  one  by  f  other/ 

Irelajid  may  say  that  her  deference  and  obedience  to  the  pope 
jextends  not  to  temporal^  but  merely  to  spiritual  matters.  What 
does  the  universal  page  of  history  disclose  as  to  this  point  ?  The 
answer  is  comprised  in  one  which  I  gave  many  years  ago  to  the 
present  pious^  learned,  and  truly  benevolent  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
NA>'ho  observed  to  me  that  ^^  he  never  yet  had  heard  in  any  place,  or 
seen  in  any  tract  on  the  subject,  the  shadow  of  an  argument  against 
the  Roman  Catholic's  cl^im  of  emancipation/'  He  then  called  on 
me  to  advance  any  argument  I  had  to  offer,  and  he  would  endea* 
vor  to  answer  it.  I  said,  "  that  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
Revolution,  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  the  pope  towards  th^  whole 
commonwealth,  and  an  unabated  persecution  on  the  part  uf  his 
church  (usque  ad  ultimum  supplicium)  against  Lollards,  and  every 
sect  of  heretics  before  the  reformation  was  confirmed,  and  against 
the  Protestants  of  the  present  church  of  England,  together  with 
every  Protestant  sect,  since  the  reformation  was  established  by 
law,  have  invariably  formed  and  distinguished  the  character  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  dominion  and  ascendancy  in  the  state/*  After  this, 
about  twelve  years  since,  i  published  a  letter  to  the  Bishop,  lA 
which  I  stated  «t  large  the  great  danger  and  peril  to  the  church  of 
England,  .by  granting  the  Catholics  any  further  concessions  ;  and  I 
gave  therein  a  succinct  history  of  the  invariable  tyranny  and  perse- 
cution of  tlie  court  of  Rome,  whenever  they  had  the  power  to 
iexercise  it.  And  have  we  not  a  right  to  say  that  the  same  causes 
will  produce  the  same  effects?  Nothing  turns  as  to  the  ktght 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  a  complete,  unrestricted 
emancypation  (as  they  call  it),  on  the  score  of  their  overwhelming 
majority  over  the  Protestants.  And  for  this  plain  reason,  they  are 
not  an  integral  independent  state.  They  are  a  component  part  of 
the  British  empire^  and  their  numbers  are  to  be  mingled  and 
reckoned  with  the  whole  mass  of  the  population  of  England  and 
Scotland.  It  is  not  the  creed  of  the  Roman  Catholics  that  we 
either  state  or  feel  as  an  insuperable  objection  to  their  being  ad- 
missible into  the  higher  offices  of  the  state,  nor  yet  to  the  doctrines 
of  their  church,  nor  to  the  rights  and  ceremonies  of  that  church; 
nor  is  it  a  matter  of  concern  to  us  whether  they  have  two  sacra- 
ments or  seven  in  their  church,  or  whether  th^ir  doctrine  of  the 
,ReaI  Presence  at  the  eucharist,  or  that  of  the  church  of  England 
be  the  true  construction  of  our  Saviour's  words  at  the  last  supper, 
*^Hoc  est  corpus  meum^  The  constitutional  objection  to  the 
Roman  Caitholics  forming  a  part  of  our  government  is,  that  the 
whole  of  their  duty  9nd  allegiance  is  not  given  to  our  sovereign,  as 
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we  Protestants  do  willingly  and  faithfully  give  ours.  Ai^d  a  divided 
allegiance  cannot  be  equal  in  strength  and  efficiency  to  an  entire 
concentrated  allegiance.  It  is  possible  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land may  acknowlege  our  gracious  sovereign  to  be  king  of  £ag« 
laud;  and, "  asfar  as  they  wiay,"  these  are  their  own  Jesuitical  words, 
'^  promise  to  bear  faith  and  allegiance  to  him ;''  but  the  mischief 
is,  that  they  have  another  king  at  Rome^  who,  they  maintain, 
is  the  supreme  head  of  their  and  our  church,  and  would  soon 
be  of  the  kingdom  itself^  whenever  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
shall  prevail  over  our  glorious  Protestant  establishment  in  church 
and  state  !  We  deny  this  supremacy  of  a  foreign  power;  we  have 
delivered  ourselves  from  the  intolerable  burden  of  the  papal  yoke 
and  tyranny ;  we  have  happily  established  a  Protestant  church  and 
a  Protestant  crown  in  the  British  dominions ;  we  purchased  that 
blessed  inheritance  with  our  bloody  and  we  will  maintain  it,  if  called 
on  by  imperious  necessity,  at  the  same  great  price  ! 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  ^  the  same  it  ever  was,  and  it  is 
only  the  want  of  power  that  induces  the  want  of  exhibiting  the 
same  identical  appalling  face  it  ever  displayed  to  affrighted  Chris- 
tendom. If  our  fears  were  fanciful  and  unfounded,  of  the  ever 
persecuting  and  tyrannical  spirit  of  the  court  of  Rome,  when  in 
power,  would  the  unceasing  dread  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  have  never  subsided,  which  has,  ever  since  the 
reformation  was  established  in  this  country,  dwelt  on  the  mind  of 
the  whole  Protestant  world,  and  have  filled  them  with  anxious 
thoughts  and  apprehensions,  if  it  were  not  considered  as  the  great- 
est evil  that  could  befal  any  nation  or  people  ?  Would  such  piles 
of  books  have  been  written  against  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
and  against  the  all-encroaching  power  of  the  court  of  Rome  (which 
would  more  than  fill  Westminster  Abbey)  if  it  were  a  mere  party 
question,  or  if  these  pious  laborers  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ's 
church  did  not  feel  that  they  were  in  truth  writing  for  their  lives  ? 
Would  these  anxious  fears  have  descended,  undiminished  in  solici- 
tude, from  faUier  to  son  for  ages,  if  it  were  a  mere  phantasy  of  the 
mind,  or  as  the  passing  dream  of  an  idiot,  or  the  self-crealed  phan- 
Jtom  of  a  distracted  person?  It  was  purely  the  shaking  off  the  in- 
tolerable Roman  Catholic  yoke,  that  composed  the  whole  res  gesta 
of  the  revolution  of  1688  :  nothing  else  was  accomplished,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  know,  what  family  has  the  inheritance  of  the 
crown  of  £ngland  vested  iu  them,  if  it  is  not  to  continue  to  be  a 
Protestant  crown ! 

Our  late  pious  sovereign,  whose  memory  is  so  dear  to  us,  and 
who  will  ever  live  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  remember  his  exalted 
virtues,  he  would  have  cheerfully  resigned  up  his  life  sooner  than 
be  would  have  put  the  Protestant  crown  in  jeopardy  by  consenting 
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to  give  the  Romab  Catholics  aa  unrestricted  emancipation/  or  to 
admit  them  into  power  and  office.     And  who  that  knows  our  pre* 
sent  revered  sovereign,  doubts  of  his  firmness^  and  unshaken  fide- 
lity to  his  people,  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  a  father  he  so  truly 
and  so  fondly  loved  i     But>  Ireland  says  boldly^  that  she  will  still 
be  free,  and  unrestrained  by  either  laws  or  constitution ;  and  she 
tells  us  in  plain  round  terms,  and  stricto  ense  supplicate  that  if 
England   will  not  peaceably   grant  her  all  she  claims,  she  will 
accomplish  her  desires  by  physical  force.     She  must  then  fulfil  her 
rebellious  threats ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  English  parliament, 
or  the  English  people  are  to  be  frightened  out  of  their  established 
religion,  or  their  constitution,  or  their  laws,  by  a  few  hot-headed 
Roman  'Catholic  barristers  and  their  confederates,  who  hold  sedi- 
tious, aod,  as  I  think,  treasonable  meetings,  and  pass  violent  reso- 
lutions, uttering  dark  threats  in  their  rebellious  harangues,  against 
the  government  which  protects  them^  and  against  the  law  of  the 
land,  which  may  overtake  them  in  the  dangerous  race  they  are  thus 
heedlessly  running  sooner  than  they  seem  to  be  aware  of.     These 
are  not,  as  some  weak  persons  imagine,  the  innocent  undesigning 
ebuUitious  of  mere  young  and  ardent  minds,  impatient  of  novelty 
and  change,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.    There  is 
too  miich  method  in  their  madness  to  be  either  harmless  or  guilt- 
less.   Pastorini's  prophecy,    that   in    this   year,  1825,  being  the 
period  of  the  300  years  of  Luther's  heresy^  Ireland  is  to  be  deliver- 
ed from  her  state  of  thraldom  by  a  complete,  unrestricted  emanci- 
pation, appears  to  absorb  the  united  attention  of  the  whole  Catho- 
lic population ;  and  the  means  by  which  this  deliverance  out  of  the 
hands  of  her  oppressors,  to  occupy  all  their  thoughts. 

The  whole  Catholic  body  in  Ireland  are  looking  up  to  some  great 
political  change  that  is  about  to  be  accomplished,  through  the  wary 
councils  of  "  The  Catholic  Association,"  the  mighty  engine  of  *'The 
Rent,''  and  to  these  is  added,  in  idea,  the  mightier  aid  of  the  physical 
force  of  the  country.  I  am  firmly  persuaded  myself,  that  a  rising  is 
intended  this  year,  that  the  prophecy  of  Pastorini,  so  well  according 
with  their  own  rebellious  desires,  maybe  fulfilled.  It  is  then.  Sir,  the 
full  time  for  our  Protestant  government  of  England  to  arm  itself  in 
the  defence  of  our  establishment  in  church  and  state,  for  but  one 
fortune  and  destiny  awaits  them  both.  1  am  not  surprised  at  the 
result  of  the  late  proposed  prosecution  for  seditions  expressions 
made  by  a  popular  Catholic  leader  of  the  great  malcontent  party 
in  Ireland.  I  should  have  thought  it  a  wiser  and  more  prudential 
course  to  have  taken,  to  have  passed  it  over  in  a  persotial  point 
of  view,  as  a  particular  sedition  of  the  orator,  and  have  considered 
the  language  used,  as  the  recognised  sentiments  of  the  Catholic 
body  in  general,'  which  in  ^truth  they  are,  if  not  repudiated  by  tbi^ 
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fearftiLand  tremendoils  ''  Asaocii^ffm/'  It  if  idfe  fmMeditiiig  fot 
»ftditioD  (^  the  evt  of  a  rebellioiv.  Let  it  alflobecoiindefed,  what 
a  vast  moral  difference  in  the  exciteoaent  of  the  mind  there  ezift»y 
in  the  ilistanee  of  a  sedition  in  Ireland  and  in  £ngland.  In  the 
latter,  a  aeditioh  is  local^and  it  may  be  purely  personal,  extending  ne 
further  tlnn  the  heated  head  and  heart  of  the  speaker:  in  Ireland^ 
the  mildest  sedition  is  nothing  less  than  an  inchoate  treason:  it  is 
an  act  of  union  of  the  Mrhole  malcontent  body  politic,  who  ha^e  bat 
one  bead,  one  heart,  and  one  united  arm  in  all  their  politicnl  thougfad 
and  movements. 

"  Idem  sentire,  dicere,  agere,** 

is  their  motto,  and  the  mainspring  of  all  their  thoughts  and  actions. 
There  are  ''  compassings^*  and  ''  imaginings^*  enough,  and  there  is 
Dodiing  wanted  but  th^  *'  overt  act,  to  complete  and  accomplish 
the  treason.  Ther^  is,  indeed,  one  vital  subject  of  prosecution,  which 
the  law-oiBcers  of  the  crown  in  Ireland  seem  strangely  to  bave 
slumbered  on  :  I  mean  **  The  Catholic  Rent.''  I  think  no  crown 
lawyer  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  bare  gathering,  together 
of  so  vast  a  power,  avowedly  for  political  purposes,  and  to  pro- 
duce political  results  on  the  state  and  government  they  are  sub- 
ject to,  no  matter  whether  ttieir  "  intents  be  wicked  or  charitable," 
ia  against  the  common  law  of  the  land.  All  good  government 
niainly  consists  in  the  superintending  and  controlling  the  exercise  of 
power,  and  its  great  use  and  bene6t  to  the  community  is  to  pre- 
vent the  undue  exercise  of  it,  or  to  punish  when  that  evil  has  oc- 
(purriedt.  The  very  existence  of  such  a  dangerous,  unknown  bo wer^ 
confessedly  amassed  into  one  heap  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
POAe  great  politicai  change,  must  needs  call  on  the  watchfulness  of 
the  executive  government  to  prevent,  by  any  means,  such  powe( 
from  being  brought  into  action  of  hostility  against  the  state. 
Money  in  the  hands  of  conspirators  against  the  state  may  con* 
ytitute  the  sinews  of  treason  and  rebellion,  equally,  as  of  legiti- 
mate war;  and  in  such  hands,  may  be  considered  to  be  as  much 
^'  ammunition,"  as  gunpowder  and  shot,  or  pikes  and  fire-arms, 
and  lawfully  tp  be  treated  as  such,  on  the  part  of  a  wise  and  vigi- 
lant government. 

Concession  to  the  Catholics  has  always,  (especially  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland)  only  led  the  way  to  fresh 
claims,  and  those  urged  with  an  increased  insolence  of  demand  ;  so 
that  both  the  parliament  and  government,  who  are  disposed  to  grant 
iheni  every  indulgence  consistent  with  the  safety  of  oiir  Protes- 
tant establishment  in  church  and  state,  now  find  themselves  in  a 
difficulty  how  to  treat  them,  and  in  what  tone  to  address  the  Ca- 
tholics. They  must  either  concede,  in  fear  and  apprehension  of 
the  consequences  of  denying  their  further  demands,  or  they  must 
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ttuMlyilose  thd  doorslof  coacefsioci  and  confcifittlioni  tbdiatiind 
firmly,  with  the  whole  united  body  of  the  rest  <of  the  firitiiili 
empire^  on. that  glorious  constitution  which  our  revered  sovereign 
has  sworn  to  uphold  and  maintain.  To  satisfy  the  Catholics/ you 
wtvaH  concede  to  theai  nothing  kss  than  the  state  itself.  It  is  the 
end  of  the  tista  of  their  hopes  and  .wishes;  it.  is  the  prize  of  their 
golden  dreams  of  a  daring  ambitiou  they  wiil  contead.  for,  yeat 
after  yeaar,  in  endless  succession  of  insurreetions  and  reheUions, 
unlil  they  teidier  aqcceed  by  a  renotutian^toppcvisl^  by  the  treasom 
Catholic  Ireland  is^  and  ever  was,  under  the  dominion  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  and,  as  we  have  the  fact  froln  one  of  their  own  titular 
archbishops,  ^' there  is  a  standing  oabinet  of  cardinals  at  Rome  fot 
the  ecclesiastical  governnwnt  of  Ireland,;"  and  Dr»  Troy,  in  one  of 
Ms  pustoral  *  letters,  ctfutions  the  Roman  Catholics  not  to  depart 
from  their  ecclesiastical  aliegiaace  to  the  pope,  and  declares  in 
Ivroad  terms,  '*  that  the  ecclesiastical  jukvsdictioa  jaind  authority 
assumed  by  the  kims  -of  England  was,  ili  its  origin,  and  still  con«> 
fitees  td  be,  a  profgne  lu^ttrpation  om  the  inherent,  spiritual. and 
ecclesiastical  priiaaoy,  not  oisly  of  power  and  rank,  but  of  real  ju^ 
risdiction  and'  autberitif  of  the  pof)e,  or  bishop  jof  Rome,  derived 
to  bim  by  dit ine  r^fat,  as>  suceessor  te  St.  Peter."'  ^  i 

'  But  the  Roman  Gathojics  itisist  '^  that  their  religion  is  £xed  on 
the  firm  basi^  of  the  faith  which  tlfos  okee  delivered  to  the  sai$U9, 
and  that  the  Diivine  Founder  of  bur  religion  constituted  the  po|w 
of  Rome,  as  the  fixed  and  permanent  supreme  head  of  the  Christ 
tiaa  church  through  the  universe/'  W^  will  not  submit  to  this 
unfounded  assumption  ^f  supreme  pow^r,  Well  knowing  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  the  vnaxim  of  the  court 'of  Rome, 

"Quod  ubi  Don  est  cpndendi  auctoritas,  ibi  non  estparendi  necessitas.^V  * 

The  natural  effiscts  and  tendency  of  ^the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
ace  very  foncibly  and  luminously  described  in  a  remonstrance  of 
ibe  Commons  to  King  James  L  which  is  recorded  in  the  joumids 
of  your  Housoi  and  might  witb  great  propriety  lie  read  at  tbeqpeni* 
itig  of  every  session  of  pai-liament. 

!•  The  Popish  religion  is  incompatible  wiUi  ours  in  respect  of 
their  positions  :-^ 

II.  U  draiNrerh  with  it  an  inviolable  dependency  on  foreign 
princes  : —  .      *-. 

*  fBy  the  way,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  whether  St.  Pe^cr  exer- 
cised any  other  apostolic  funhtiops  (at  Rome,  where  he  happened  to  be 
when  he  suffered  martyrdom,)  than  those  which  his  brethren  also  eadercised 
as  laborers  in  the  same  ivineyard,  forio  the^ Council  of  Jerusalem,  St.  Peter 
gave  not  the  decisive  sentence,  but  St.  James,  who  was  the  bishop  of  that 
see.]  ^  * 
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III.  It  openeth  too  wide  a  gap  for  popularity  to  mj  who  tkall 
draw  too  great  a  party. 

IV.  It  hatli  a  restless  spirit,  and  will  strive  by  these  gradations ; 
if  it  once  get  but  a  connivance,  it  will  press  for  a  tokftatkm ;  if 
that  should  be  obtained,  tbey  must  have  an  equality ;  from  thence 
they  will  aspire  to  superiority^  and  will  never  rest  till  they  get  a 
subversion  of  the  true  religion. 

This  remonstrance  is  framed  in  ''something  like  prophetic 
strain ;"  for  we^  in  our  time,  have  seen  it  proved  true  to  the 
very  letter ! 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  now  tell  us  in  terms,  and  at 
last  they  tell  us  truly,  that  a  free  toleration  in  their  religion  is  not 
what  they  seek  (for  in  truth  they  have  it),  that  a  complete  unre- 
stricted emancipation  will  not  now  satisfy  their  demands,  it  is  po/f* 
tical  power  they  sue  for,  and  will  have ;  (minitantes  orant !)  and 
will  fight  ibr,  if  not  ceded  to  them ;  and  which  they  fondly  imagine 
that  the  resort  to  their  physical  force  in  the  repletion  of  its  num- 
bers over  the  Protestant  population  will  easily  secure  to  them  the 
qui6t  possession  and  enjoyment  of!  These  are  the  golden  dreams 
of  their  treachery,  ingratitude,  and  rebellious  spirit !  This  is  the 
magic  key  *'  of  |old  which  is  shortly  to  open  to  the  Catholics  the 
doors  of  emancipation  V*  Although  '^  this  magic  key  of  gold*' 
will  not  unlock  the  cabinet,  and  steal  away  the  fidelity  and  allegi* 
aace  of  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  government,  yet  they  hope 
it  will  find  them  deadly  weapons  of  murder  and  rebellion,  and  they 
will  find  anns  to  wield  them  against  their  country  and  their  king ! 
They  tell  us  plainly,  that  *^  if  Ireland  be  not  restored  to  her  rights, 
but  is  driven  mad  by  persecution,  a  new  Bolivar  may  be  found  ; 
and  that  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  South  Americans  will 
also  arise  to  rouse  and  animate  the  people  of  Ireland !"  This  is 
certainly  speaking  out ;  there  is  no  great  circumlocution  in  the 
phraseology,  no  great  mystery  in  the  words,  nor  does  it  require  an 
ambassador  from  Rome,  or  a  Cardinal  from  the  councils  of  the 
pope^  to  demonstrate  theinnocency  of  the  meaning,  or  the  harmless 
tendency  of  these  gentle  expressions.  I  insist  on  it,  Sir,  it  is  only 
supreme,  unbounded,  unfettered  potc^er  they  are  panting  for.  You 
must  cede  the  state  to  them.  No  concession  to  their  rebellious 
claimsy  no  extent  of  toleration,  nothing  but  the  reins  of  power  in 
their  own  hands,  can  ever  satisfy  those, 

"  Quos  non  Oriens  non  Occidens  saliaverit,'* 
or  conciliate   the  deadly  malignity  of,  or  cause  to  approach  to 
satiety,  the  ravening  rapaciousness  of  the  court  of  Rome ! 

"Nil  nisi  quod  traditum  est;  quod  ubique,  quo^  semper,  quod  abom* 
nibua.*'  /  •^      ^ 
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These  Ibeir  fundamental  maxims  may  jusdy  be  applied  alsa  to 
these  dark  qualities !  The  reltgioo^  the  policy  of  the  court  of 
Rome  is^  and  ever  will  be,  still  the  same  : 

^'  Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilia  sevum.*' 
If  Ireland^  geographically  speakings  were  removed  out  of  our  vici^^ 
nity  and  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  would  not  be 
a  matter  of  concern  to  England  what  religion  she  professed,  nor 
whether  she  were  dependent  or  independent  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
or  of  England.  Either  way,  we  should  not  be  endangered  in  our 
established  religion  or  government.  Ireland  might  then^  without 
molestation,  have  her  supreme  sovereign  at  Rome,  her  inquisitions, 
and  her  acts  of  faith  ;  the  rack  and  the  wheel ;  the  screw  and  the 
pulley,  and  every  other  legitimate  instrument  of  Catholic  ven^ 
geance ; — ^her  infallible  councils  of  cardinals  to  rule  her  faith  and 
doctrines  in  religion,  and  to  mark  out  the  system  of  her  constitu* 
tion  and  jurisprudence.  She  might  then^  even  by  delegated  au*!* 
thority,  reign  supreme  and  alone,  amidst  the  boundless  waste  of 
waters! 

But,  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  mankind  it  is  ordained  of  God 
that  those  countries  which  are  sufficiently  marked  out  by  the  hand 
of  the  grand  Architect  of  the  universe  by  contiguity,  or  the  ruder 
natural  metes  and  boundaries  of  seas,  and  rivers,  and  lakes,  and 
pathless  tangled  forests,  and  inaccessible  mountains  should  be 
subject  to  tlie  same  power  and  control ;  and  thus,  mmong  those 
who  possess  anything  like  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  God's  will  and 
ordinances,  they  will  by  very  easy  steps  of  transition  become, 
each,  according  to  such  bounds  of  nature,  one  undivided  nation, 
of  one  established  religion  formed  according  to  the  faith  and  pro* 
fession  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  ;  and  their  rule  of  action 
directed  by  one  constitution,  one  code  of  laws,  and  system  of 
government,  according  to  the  morals,  manners,  and  gemus  of  the 
same  people.  The  British  isles  are  so  planted  by  the  hand 
of  nature,  and  it  is  of  necessity,  if  the  inhabitants  are  to  enjoy 
peace  and  quiet,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  they  should  all  be 
subject  to  one  power,  control,  and  government.  The  only  ques^ 
tioD,  then,  that  remains  is,  which  of  the  twain,  England  or  Ireland^ 
J8  to  be  the  supreme  in  that  power  and  authority  f—* I  cb  not 
mention  Scotland  in  the  argument,  because,  content  with  all  the 
blessings  and  privileges  th^  enjoy,  they  live  in  a  state  of  unmo^ 
jested  comfort  and  happiness,  as  Ireland  might  do,  if  she  listed, 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  religion,  and  yield  a  cheerful^ 
loyal,  willing,  and  faithful  obedience  to  the  greater  state.  But 
haughty  Ireland,  or  rather  turbulent,  unruly  Ireland,  considers 
deference  or  subjection  to  any  power  but  Rome  to  be  a  degrada- 
tion to  her  high  and  towering  spirit,  and  falsely  caUs  them  an  in* 
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ffingemeiit  clh^r  natuf^l  rights  !  The  counties  of  Yoi4  and  Lan- 
Wster  have  as  law/iil  mnd^M  j«Mt  a  clattn  to  iniiependence  as  Ire* 
land  »bas;  they  have  wealth,  and  pctvftt,  and  population,  (and, 
according  to 'the  <iangero«w  principle  of  the  Irish  nitbnal  song  of 
£nrii  go  bmehf  '*  Nuinhero  do  constitute  power^")  and,  by  tbe  cuj« 
tfffltian  ^  their  aorts^  and  4kiU>  and  iuditstry,  have  it  fuily  in  their 
power  to  tnaintaid  and  support  themselves,  independent  of  £ng- 
land  as  a  stale ;  -and  they  mifbt  as  w«Il  hiiild  their  ciai«i  of  inde* 
pendenoe  on  ikis  shaUow  plea  of  rigMi  »Dd  so  avoid  |ibe  control, 
and,  at  the  satne  time,  the  cooimon  burdens  oS  the  parent  state. 
Obedience  as  the  subject's  £rst  dnty  to  the  state  he  itvea  under  the 
protection  of;  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  orderand  good  govewoient, 
and  of  the  peace,  quiet,  and  social  faanpinesff  of  the  people*  But 
Ireland  despises  obedience,  scorns  loyalty  to  her  lawful  kingi 
denies  that  he  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  church,  raises  up  a 
foreign  power  instead,  aiid  pays  it  worship  and  allegiance,  and, 
lastljr,  (boldly  tells  us.  that  jabe  will  not  aocept  of  tol^ation  ,iii  reli* 
gion,  but  she  will  have  political  power ;  in  other  words,  she  will 
have  the  state  itsdf;  ahd  if  that  is  not  c^ded  to  her  lordly  desires, 
**  that  it  i$  the  duty  of  the  people  to  e^abiUh  their  rights  f 

If  rebellion  be  the  duty  of  Ireland,  she  m%j,  indeed^  truly  hs 
Called  true  and  dnliful  to  her  Soveieigo  Lord  -our  King ;  for  y  ou^  Sir, 
will  £nd  in  ithe  jouenals  of  yottr  tiouae,  under  date  January  1693, 
an  ample  racognition  and  authority  ibr  her  pious  pecfomiance  i^ 
this  ''  sacred  duty  of  insurrection  T*-^^^  Fifty-two  rebelUons,  whicb 
the  isish  have  fanen  guilty  of,  may  sufficiently  evince  that  nothiog 
lian  srecottcile  the  implacable  hatred  of  them  to  the  British  nation!" 
JAiam  ihatrtime  to  the  present  year  of  gnace  and  pardon,  a  period 
of  more  than*  one  hnndred  and  thirty  years,  the  same  people  (for 
they  loannot  change,  unless  **  the  Ethiopian  can  change  his  akin  and 
ibe  leopard  his  spots,)"  have  kept  up  the  neligious  ducharge  pf  the 
aame  sacred  duty,  in  almost  more  risings^  and  insurrections,  and  re- 
Mhons^  than  can  be  reckoned  sup  in  <»r€kr%  If  thk  wiU  not  suffice 
(together  with  the  rebellion  of  PaatoBini's  prophecy,  laid  up  in  la- 
vender Ibr  us)  to  set  the  case  of  Ireland  at  rest  for  ever^  what  is  the 
nomplement  of  insurrectloiis,  or  the  full  measure  .of  rebellion,  or  of 
human  blood  to  be  shed,  as  a  saciifine  to  Roman  Cathohc  veiw 
ge&nce,.or.as:a  i^enewaUfine  df  the  putehase  of  our  iiAeritance  of  s 
jteligion^  whose  greatest  ascendancy  js/shown  in.  its  meekuess;  and 
of  :a  conntitution,  laws,  and  government,  which  is  tio  *'  respecter 
pf  persons/'  but  distributes  to  all  with  an  equal  hand,  both  ^stice 
atld  right ;  and  w*ith  tbese^  security  of  enjoyment,  comfort,  and 
iquietT 

•    It  ought  not  to  be  .forgotten  that  Irebind,  in  no  period  of  her 
hii(toi7,  ever  struggled  agaias^  the  power  of  the  pope,  :but  on  the 
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contrary^  nlways  sided  with  the  court  of  Rome;  whereas  £iigl|ind, 
in  every  line  of  her  history^  when  under  popish  control,  contended 
for  her  own  rule  and  government  of  the  kingdom,  against  the  pope's 
exclusive  assumption  of  ecclesiastical^  as.  well  as  tem^poral  powecy 
The  Roman  Catholics  plainly  tell  us  that  their  religion,  and  th« 
policy  by  which  they  are  governed  among  themselves,  is  unchange? 
able ;  that  it  ever  was,  from  its  foundation,  is  now,  and  ever  will 
be>  still  the  same.  If  so,  then,  as  it  ha$  been  with  these  kingdoms^ 
the  pope  again,  with  the  power,  under  color  of  exerci^i^g  jurii^ 
diction  over  us,  would,  by  degrees,  get  the  kingdoms  tliemselves  | 
that  is,  if  the  parliament  and  the  king  give  flPoy  to  his  juirisdictiom 
And  let  the  owners  of  predial  property  in  Ireland  bearthisin  miiufi 
that  there  are  lands  to  be  converted  as  well  as  heretics^  » 

Although  Ireland  may  have  thousands  of  faithful  subjects,  I  ilo 
not  think  that  the  piain  body  of  the  Roman  Catholic  popiil|it|pn  ia 
well  affected  to  £ngland.  They  consider  themselves  as  enslaved, 
because  they  are  subject  to  the  laws  and  government  of  £ng)and« 
They  pant  for  separation  from  this  country,  and  if  she  were  no 
bigger  than  St.  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall,  she  m^^ht  have  it} 
she  would  not  then  be  an  object  of  our  fear,  our  jealousy^  or,  afjtev 
her  profligate  series  of  ingratitude,  of  our  affection ! 

But  ihi$  Emerald  Isle  is  too  near  us  in  point  of  gepgrypiucal 
position,  and  too  near  us  also  in  poipt  of  national  power  and  iot 
ternal  resources,  to  be  left  alone  to  herself  to  establish,  by  degrees^ 
an  entire  independency  of  England,  Ireland  **  delightf^  not  us  ;^\ 
WjB  epjoy  no  particular  pleasure  or  benefit  by  the  alliance ;  but  oun 
oum  security  and  political  existence  may  be  too  deeply  involved^ 
to  run  the  risk  of  losing  our  happy  establishment  in  church  anc^ 
atate,  by  unbarring  the  gates  of  original  power,  and  letting  in  on 
our  quiet  Protesti^nt  state,  the  boisterous  overwhelming  tide  of 
Romtn-  Catholic  population ! 

Soon  after  the  providential  discovery  and  prevention  pf  tlm 
GufipovJer-Popish-plot,  King  James  told  Ireland,  wJbs^.sbe  may 
equally,  in  truth  and  justice,  be  told  now :  '*  You,"  said  bis.Md^ 
jesty,  to  the  agents  sent  over  by  the  Popish  cabal  in  Ireland  toi 
remonstrate  against  the  proceedings  of  King  James's  parliaa»enty 
''  you  that  are  of  a  contrary  religion  must  not  look  to  be  the  only» 
law-makers ;  you  that  are  but  half*-subjects  should  have  but  half 
privileges ;  you  that  have  an  eye  to  me  but  one  way,  and  to  th^ 
pop9  another  way — the  pope  is  your  father  in  spiritualibus^  and  :I> 
in  iemporalihts  only,  and  so  you  have  your  bodies  torn  one  way^ 
and  your  souls  drawn  another ; — you  that  send  your  children  Ua^ 
seminaries  of  treason ; — strive  henceforth  to  become  true  subjectSa 
that  you  may  have  Cor  unum,  ei  warn  vnam,  and  then  I  shall  re- 
spect you.  all  alike :  hiA  your  frish  priests  teach  you  s^ich  gmirulft 
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of  doctrine  as  you  cannot  follow  thetfh  with  a  safe  conscience^  but 
you  must  cast  oflF-your  loyalty  to  your  king." 
•  What  is  this  sufficiently  to  be  dreaded  *'  Catholic  Association" 
at  this  moment  doing,  less  than  overawing  the  legislature^  and  thus 
{establishing  Imperium  in  imperioy  which  is  the  bane  and  curse  of 
any  country  P  And  if  it  does  7iot  intimidate,  or  operate  on  our 
parliament,  yet,  like  Lady  Macheth's  "  well-drugged  possets/'  it 
will  make  the  Irish  '*  bold;"  and  Heaven  knows^  their  hot  untame- 
able  spirits  do  not  need  much  to  inflame  into  open  rebellion  :  and 
nothing  is  more  likely  than^  by  the  pope's  bull  of  indiction,  ap- 
pointing this  same  portentous  year,  1825,  a  year  of  jubilee,  and  of 
free  pardon  for  all  oflences,  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  will  thereby 
consider  themselves  to  be  completely  Soluti  legibus  !  Can  a 
lawyer^  for  a  moment,  doubt  that  such  associations,  which  it  only 
requires  to  be  connected  with  some  avert  act  to  constitute  a  com- 
plete treason,  are  not  against  the  common  law ;  or  would  he,  for  a 
moment,  find  himself  in  any  difficulty  to  frame  an  indictment  for 
the  misdemeanor,  which  would  meet  so  great  and  so  dangerous 
an  ofFence  as  this  is,  at  the  present  conjuncture,  to  those  deluded 
persons  who  thus  daily  meet  in  conclave,  *^with  hearts  open  and 
doors  locked  f'  If  they  succeed,  it  is  a  revolution ;  if  they  fail,  1 
augur  that  their  lives  must  answer  it.  But,  I  trust  that,  even  for 
the  sake  of  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  herself,  these  two  mightjr 
engines  of  power,  *'  The  Catholic  Rent"  and  **  The  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation," will  be  both  put  down  by  parliament ;  and  that  Ireland 
will  at  last  resign  ^*  the  hope  deferred,  that  maketh  tlie  heart  sick," 
and  relinquish  the  fond  idea  of  her  being  separated  from,  and  inde* 
pendent  of,  England  altogether. 

Let  any  dispassionate  beholder  look  calmly  on  this  **  bright 
refulgent  star,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  western  hemisphere,  this 
fair  Emerald  Isle/'  and  mark  well  the  genius,  manuers,  and  habits 
of  the  main  body  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  po- 
pulation, and  will  he  not  shudder  at  the  scenes  of  horror  which 
will  be  unfolded  to  his  aching  sight  ? — Not  mere  insulated,  casual 
instances  of  personal  vengeance  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  life,  but 
the  indiscriminate  murder  of  a  whole  house,  *^  wife,  servants,  chil- 
dren, all  that  could  be  found  ;"  whole  villages  sacked  and  burned  ; 
the  women  violated ;  the  husbands,  brothers,  and  fathers  murdered 
for  their  resistance,  in  the  vain  struggle  to  prevent  these  daughters 
of  affliction  from  undergoing  the  mingled  anguish  of  their  twofold 
destruction  :  and  all  this  only  followed  by  the  undisturbed  quiet  of 
extermination,  by  the  awful  stillness  of  ruin  and  desolation-^^' jlif* 
qve  ubi  solitudinemjaciunt,  pacem  appellant!" 

To*enumerate  the  long  list  of  Irish  murders  and  proscriptions, 
ravishments,  plunderings,  «nd  burnings  of  houses,  and  massacres 
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of  whole  famtiiesahd  tKeir  icifidred»  Would  beendiesfi;  to  iitveatin 
gate  the  motive^  almost  needless* '  If  a  mail  was  to  be  intercepted^ 
to  prevent  the  inferehange  of  communication  to  aadfrom  govern^ 
roent^  the  ihdiscriniinate  massacre  of  coach»ian,  gu^rd,  and  passen-. 
gers^  was  the  unargued  sine  qua  non  of  such  an  Irish-heroic  euter-< 
prise  : — if,  in  evil  hour,  a  Protestant  farmer  was  induced  to  take 
the  farm  out  of  the  hands  of  a  Roman  Catholic  who  had  laid  waste, 
in  careless,  ruinous  husbandry,  the  farm  of  his  landlord,  and  more^ 
over,  paid  not  a  shilling  of  rent  for  years,  in  common  occurrence 
it  would  cost  him  his  life,  and  that  of  all  his  household.^— And  this 
dreadful  instance  of  Roman  Catholic  vengeance,  not  put  in  execu* 
tion  by  the  unprincipled,  dishonest,  out-going  tenant,  in  revenge, 
but  by  the  whole  neighborhood  of  barbarous  Catholic  ruffians, 
collected  together  in  union  of  purpose,  and  of  undisturbed  resoitt-« 
tion^o  ful61  that  purpose  ! 

*  Can  such  things  be, 
And  overcome  us  like  a. summer  clouii. 
Without  our  special  wonder  !' 

Did  ever  such  abominable  crimes  prevail,  nay,  much  more« 
were  they  ever  known  in  England  i  Could  they,  by  possibility, 
either  religious,  moral^  or  physical,  ever  take  place  in  Protestant 
England  f  Had  we  not,  in  the  barbarous  cold-blooded  murder  of 
Thurtell,  which  made  all  England  turn  pale  with  consternation 
and  dismay,  a  lively  instance  of  the  horror,  the  indignation,  the 
grief,  the  deep  sensation,  and  the  intense  interest  kept  up  sponta- 
neously for  more  than  a  year's  duration  in  the  public  mind,  by  that 
single  and  universally-appalling  catastrophe?  In  Ireland,  alas! 
such  a  murder  is  every  day's  occurrence,  a  mere  quotidian  instance 
of  the  liveliness  of  the  people,  or  the  frolic  play  of  the  passions  of 
this  pastoral.  Arcadian  nation  I  Is  it  uncharitable,  is  it  disingenu^ 
bus,  to  stigmatize  these  horrible  transactions  of  the  day  with  the 
peculiar  name  end  appellation  of  Irish  crimes,  and  of  Roman  Ca^ 
tholic  crimes  f 

But  there  is  a  secret  unknown  Power,  *'  which  neither  slumbers 
nor  sleeps"  that  works  its  way,  silent  and  unseen,  in  hidden  sub- 
terranean caverns,  in  foul  and  murky,  channels,  that  feeds  on,  be- 
numbs, and  destroys  the  naturally  exalted  and  generous  mind  of 
Ireland,  which  seeffis  to  be,  as  it  were,  out  of  joint,  bewitched,  and 
spell-bound  by  this  sorcerer's  power.  A  fair  and  comely  form, 
encompassed  by  every  noble  quality,  it  changeth  into  a  pale,  lean^ 
and  hollow  carcass,  and  quickeneth  by  a  Fiend !  An  open  aud 
ingenuous  mind,  it  fills  widi  dark  and  gloomy  passions,  and,  what 
is  more  sad  in  contemplation,  it  animates  a  revenge,  stirred  up  by 
other's  wrongs,  and  not  their  own  ;  a  spirit  which,  of  itself,  runs 
counter  to  all  the  badly-impassioned  feelings  of  even  our  vilest. 
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moitidkpmved  nature«  Posiessiiig  what  Archimedes  onljr  wanted, 
(twi^^r  world  on  wluch  be  could  fix  his  eDgioes,)  this  oecromaotic 
Power  surveys,  pervades  all  Ireland,  in  its  dark  embrace,  aod 
moves  it  at  its  pleasure ;  and  wasting  and  consuming  the  noblest 
quality  of  the  heart.  Christian  charityi  instead  of  its  divine  impulses, 
pkMit»  revenge,  and  pride,  aod  sloth,  and  envy,  and  disobedience^ 
aadidl  the  baser  passions  of  the  human  breast,  crowning  all  with 
the  fond  airy  visions  of  independence  in  the  golden  dreams  of  tur- 
bulent  ambition !  If  it  is  not  solebf  the  relifion  they  profess, 
why  should  the  Irish,  as  a  nation,  differ  so  widely  from  the  En-, 
giish  ?  There  is  nothing  in  their  climate  or  their  soilj  their  genius 
or  any  natursd  4}uality  of  their  country,  that  should  effect  this  wild, 
this  stvongfe!  distinction,  nay,  aberration  of  character.  Their  fields 
are  aBi|i^|l>  their  pastures  as  fruitful,  their  rivers  can  boast  as  clear 
and  pure  a  stream : — the  sun  shines  as  bright,  and  the  flowers  blqom 
as  gay,  and  the  birds  sing  as  sweet!  What  is  it  then  that  works 
this  vast  ruin  and  desolation  ?  It  is  even  the  dark  scrolls  of  des- 
,tined  fate,  that  issue  from  the  darker  councils  of  the  Vatican,  that 
produce  this  mighty,  magic  change  !  They  talk  in  proud  terois  of 
iheir  ^^1rnio^l  qfmindsi,  Yfhith,  if  Iff t  to  themselves,  wQuld  r^se  to 
ksanrehted  station  in  thj^  mep  of  mankind,  this  nqble  and  negli^cted 
Ieland|/or  wkkh  God  has  done  so  much,  apd  man  so  little  F'  This 
union  of  minds,  alas!  has  undone  Ireland,  and  will  ever  any 
eounlry  which  is  not  i^n  integral  state,  where,  as  iq  Ireland,  that 
ttnion  of  minds  is  built  and  founded  on  disobedience.  It  is  the 
principle  of  disobedience  of  Ireland  towards  England,  as  ordained 
by  the  court  of  Kome,  which  is  the  ^^fons  atque  caput  miseria- 
rum/'  the  predisposing  cause  of  all  her  idle  and  ideal  grievances, 
and  the  natural  effect  of  her  own  fiery  and  rebellious  spirit.  They 
tell  us  in  what  their  union  of  minds  consists,  in  very  intelligible  cha^ 
racters,  by  the  striking  and  very  apposite  motto  inscribed  on  the 
^'^flarp  of  Erin :" — pt  the  top,  ''  /  am  new  strufig ;" — at  the  bot^ 
torn,  *^  I  will  be  heard :'' — a  secret  intimidation,  and  aiv  open 
threat !  What  is  this  bitt  the  ItfDguage  of  disobedience  and  rebel- 
lion ?  Can  it  be  taken  by  England  mitiori  sensu,  or  with  any  other 
interpretation  than  that  phimly  intended  i  As  i|  plea  ofjusfification 
of  these  mysterious  meetings  of  "  The  Catholjc  Association/'  and 
of  their  guidance  of  the  pidblic  miud>  and  tb^  organ  of  direction  of 
the*  physical  force  of  the  malcontent  or  rebellipus  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  the  country,  they  urge  ta  Ei^land,  jealous 
of  ttuch  combinations,  and  they  tell  it  as  an  excuse,  that ''  Catlwlic 
Association  is  the  creature  of  Roman  C^thoUp  disabilities  /.'"  What 
b  there  to  justify,  if  their  intent  be  not  to  pv^rawe  the  -p^rliam^nt 
of  England  i  This  is  a  present  recognition  of  their  s^ditiop,  and 
i^iU*firows'a;/^¥re«eQfe«siQn  of  their  treason,  if  *^  hands  apt'*  fol- 
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^av9ihAt'^'Hh(h^tshlack.^  Whut  wbiiid  sttch  ineeluigs  Ugmfy 
lo  England^  .beyond  the  Qvil  sDciteitienty  if.  they  .did  not  operate  oli 
Ahe  kiog,  the  parliament,  or  the  oommonalty  of  tbia^  their  sovei- 
xmpu  parent  country  i  And  wiU  any  lawyer  tell  me  that  for  an 
Msopiation  to  meet,  for  this  purpose^  invito  regt  et  papUamenie^ 
.to  o|)erate  oa  the  kliig  find  parliament,  by  force  of  the  concen* 
trated  opinion  of  the  Roman  Cadiolics  in  their  deliberations^  or  of 
ibe  people  of  England  at  large,  is  not  indictable,  both  at  common 
law  and  on  divers  statutes?  Where  th£n  is  the  difficulty  about 
treating  these  ^'  inchoate  treasons,  these  beginnings-  of  rebellion,'' 
those  big,  round,  solitary  dropatbat  precede  the  storm  i  The  only 
difficuky  or  doubt  that  rises  on  the  subject  seems  to  be>  whether  it 
wrould  not  be  a  safer  policy  to  wait  until  die  treason  be  consume 
mated  1 

The  whole  burden  and  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  suggest  the 
expediency  of  taking  Ireland  at  her  word^  and  yielding^ber.no  far^ 
tber  concessions,  but  acting  rigidly  on  the  terms  of  her. insolent^ 
nognitefuH  rebellious  cfeinan(/5.     They  now  petition  for  noAif^; 
their  claim  is  for  every  thing,  and  that  not  as  a  grant  or  a  toltrai^ 
iion,  but  as  a  tight,  which  it  is  the  '^  duty  of  the  people  to  secure 
and  to  estidflishfor  them$elve9.;''  and  that  *'  numbers  do  constituti 
power/'  and  that  they  (or  the  Roman  Catfacrfics,  whom  they<r«pre* 
sent)  are  those  ^' numbers/' and^that  those ''^:9tifi»6ers''  are  '^  the 
empkaticai  people  of  Ireland  r    This  is  the  logic,  this  is. the  alle* 
giance^  this  is  the  sum  of  the  minatory  petitions  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
iboHcs  of  Ireland-^that  Piatorini's  prophecy  of  the  complete 
f '  emancipttion  and  deliverance  of  the  Catholics  will  certainly  tak^ 
place  in  this  very  year  of  tlie  Popesjubileef  mnd  pardon  and  gracCy 
A*D.  18£5  ;  and  that  it  only  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  be 
effescted  by  a  wise  ^and  prudential  government,  or  by  other  lesi 
gentle  means !"    This  is  their  langnagei  not  mine,  and  1  know  the 
government  will  look  to  it:  England  jexpects  this  duty  at  their 
bands,  and  the  country  will  not  be  disappointed. 
'    Surely,  :aureiy  the  pomtion  that  Ireland  lias  now  taken,  and  thai 
£ngland  will  now,  I  trust,  adopt  as  such,  and  take  her  own  coun* 
ter^position  in  contravention,  is  at  once  the  signal  for  England  t« 
take  the  alarm,  and  close  the  gates  of  conciliation  and  forbearance^ 
and  stand  opeidy  on  the  stout  defence  of  our  glorious  church ;  and 
tbe  state  must  fellow  in  its.  fortunes,  and  mingle  in  the  joy  or  the 
sorrow  of  the  florislung  or  the  downfal  of  the  church.   Preserve  but 
the  church,  and  the  state  remains  secure.     It  was  the  church  esta« 
blishment  alone  that  produced  the  Revolution ;  subvert  the  church 
establishment,  and  a  counter-revolution  is,  ipso  facto,  effected^ 
1  once  thought,  that  on  account  of  our  predominant  number  of 
Protestants  in  the  British  Empire,  theire  was  no  imminent.  insn« 
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perable  d^iager  in  trying  the  experiment  with  Ireland,  relying  ob 
iier  fidelity,  and  letting  her  have  the  reform  and  the  emancipa- 
tion she  desired ;  relying  also  on  our  own  irresistible  strength,  ia 
case  she  proved  treacherous.  I  now  am  persuaded  that  the  affec- 
jtions  of  Ireland  are  unalienably  engaged  in  an  opposite  quarter,  and 
that  a  cordial  connexion  between  us,  on  her  part,  can  never  subsist, 
until  she  becomes  a  Protestant  people. — "  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters  :  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other  ;  *or 
else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other/' 

it  is  not  safe  to  risk  the  experiment. 
^v  Theoretical  experiments  in  states  are  always  dangerous,  and  in* 
tcompatiUe  with  wisdom  and  prudent  foresight.  Lord  Bacon  very 
cogently  remarks : — '*  It  is  good  also  not  to  try  experiments  in 
states,  except  the  necessity  be  urgent,  or  the  utility  evident ;  and 
well  to  beware  that  it  be  the  reformation  that  draweth  on  the 
change,  and  not  the  desire  of  change  that  pretendeth  the  reformat 
lion/'  It  is  truly  observed  by  the  author  of  Eikon  Basilike,  ^^that 
the  devil  of  rebellion  doth  most  commonly  turn  himself  into  an 
«ngel  of  reformation/'  -      ; 

•>    The  circumstance  of  the  different  parties  which  are  hostile  to 
government  joining  in  the  clamor  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  in 
aupport  of  all  their  claims,  is  a  strong  argument  against  the  admis<- 
eion  of  those  claims ;  for  it  rather  shows  a  junction  of  their  hosti^ 
Hty  (considering  who  these  parties  are),  than  any  thing  like  a  pos-^ 
sible  sincerity  in  an  opinion  of  the  justice  of  those  claims.  ,  Take 
for  a  demonstration  of  this  argument  the  two  great  and  only  par* 
ties  not  friendly  to  government,  the  Whigsi  atid  the  Dissenters. 
Jt  seems  a  strange  thing  that  those  persons  who  style  themselves 
•Whigs,  and  as  forming  their  principles  on  those  which  produced 
the  revolution,  while  they  profess  to  hold  the  constitutional  prin-> 
ciples  proposed  by  the  parliament,  and  accepted  by  the  princcji 
8hould:be  such  strenuous  clamorers  for  complete,  universal  Ca* 
tholic  emancipation,  when  it  was  purely,  singly,  and  alone,  the 
shaking  off  the  Roman  Catholic  yoke  that  composed  the  whole 
rgs  gesta  of  the  revolution^. which  the  Whigs  alone  accomplished! 
It  is  not  worth  the  inquiry,  whether  this  anomaly  of  change  der/ves 
^ts  aource.from  idiotcy,  or  apostasy.    The  Dissenters  are,  if  pos* 
$ible,  more  a  subject  of  surprise,  in  their  advocating  the  claims  x>f 
the  Roman  Catholics  than  the  Whigs ;  for  if  they  succeeded  in  that 
fatal  cause  they  had  undertaken  as  a  common  cause  with  their  own, 
theyi  the  dissenters,  would  not  be  tolerated  at  all !     So  that  they 
Hre, bustling  and  stirring  about  other  people's  privileges,  and  claims, 
and  deoiands,  which,  if  granted  or  established,  would  iu  the  same 
^tio  extinguish  their  own!    The  Roman  Catholics  also,  in  like 
manner,  make  a  common  cause  against  the  government  with  the 
Pissentersi  for  the  removing  all  disabilities  on  the  score  of  reli* 
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gibus  opinions^  for  the  sake  of  easing  tender  consciences  ;  and  thus 
both  indefatigably  busy  in  the  prosecution  of  iheir  several  claimfr, 
ihey  are  both,  in  truths  equally^  in  secret,  hostile  to  each  others 
and  to  the  church  (which  is  thus  placed  between  their  two  fires); 
«nd  yet  they  reciprocally  favor  each  other's  success,  although  re« 
pugnant  and  incompatible ;  and  containing  the  interchangeable 
principle  oi  self-destruction,  secured  to  them>  if  they  succeed,  by 
their  own  exertions ! !  For  it  is  clear,  that  if,  in  this  struggle,  the 
J)iisenters  should  succeed,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  removed  one 
^tep  further  from  Popish  ascendancy ;  the  Protestant  church  of 
England  being  the  6nly  medium  by  which  they  can  hope  to  obtain 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Roman  Catholics  obtain  the 
removal  of  all  disabilities  and  restrictions,  and  the  undisturbed  free- 
dom of  the  inviolable  duty  of  proselytism  and  conversion  to  the 
Romish  church,  the  poor  simple  Dissenters  would,  in  the  end^  be 
extirpated  with  fire  and  sword  :^- 

*  The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 

Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damieti^s  hed  of  steel !' 

.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  government  to  put  down  any  great 
secret  power,  unknown  as  to  its  purposed  application,  which,  be  it 
exercised  for  good  or  evil,  has  a  direct  tendency,  propria  vigors^ 
to  affect  and  operate  on  parliament,  or  the  executive  government 
of  the  country,  in  their  public  measures.  ^'  The  Cathotic  jAssoci-^ 
ation'^  is  that  great  unknown  power,  and  ^*  The  Catholic  Rent,^ 
secret  in  its  purposes,  and  mysterious  in  its  application,  the  grand 
moving  engine  of  that  unknown  power.  It  is  created  and  raised 
for  the  intent  and  purpose  of  drawing  in  the  physical  force  of  Ire-^ 
land  to  the  implicit  obedience,  control,  guidance,  and  direction  of 
•this,  I  consider  to  be,  traitorous  ^'  Association ;''  and  also  for  the 
consequent  effect  of  overawing  the  king  and  parliament. 

It  is  quite  an  inconsiderate  error  to  suppose  that  such  a  dange** 
reus  and. fearful  '^  Association '^  is  not  illegal,  because  the  specific 
purpose  of  its  conclave  meetings  is  unknown  to  government.  It 
18  sufficient  for  any  government  to  know  that  such  great  power 
exists  in  action ;  that  it  is  dangerous  to  the  safety  and  tranquillity 
of  the  country  ;  and  government  has  a  right  to  know  and  control, 
the  application  and  exercise  of  such  power*  There  is  little  doubt^ 
also,  that  the  bare  levying  and  collecting  this  contribution^  <^  The 
Catholic  Rent,'*  is  not  merely  unconstitutional,  but  absolutely  iUe">' 
gal ;  and  punishable  as  such,  both  by  the  statute  and  the  common^ 
law  of  the  land. 

It  ia  time  for  England  to  profit  by  experience^  and  no  longer  to 
indulge  in  its  fond  visions  of  universal  philanthropy  and  toleration,' 
or  of  forbearance  and  forgiveness,  when  the  true  genuine  koiiile 
odium  (described  by  Tacitus)  of  the  Jews  towards  Christians  pre«: 
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vail8>  and  ever  will  be  nouriabed,  and  thrive  in  Roman  Catholic 
Jrelabd,  against  her  parent  country.   In  Ireland  the  Roman  Catbolie 
priesthood  reigns  supreme  over  the  minds,  and  over  the  acrioag  of 
f heir  flock.     1  insist  on  it,  that  the  lower  orders  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  are  not  roused  into  rebellious  complaints  of 
their  own  mere  motion,  or  urged  by  their  own  individual  feeling 
any  particular  hardship  at  the  government  of  England  imposing 
certain  restrictions  on  them,  in  the  tilling  4;he. higher  offices  of-  th^ 
state.     What  grievance  is  it  to  the  poor  miserable  inhabitant  of  a 
mud  cabin,  with  lath*  latticed  windows,  and  doors  without  a  latchy 
itretehed  on  his  bed  of  straw  on  the  common  floor  of  nature,  witb^ 
out  pavement,  without  comfort;  stretched  at  his  ease,  like  the 
lubbar-fiendy  by  the  side  of  his  jpeat  fire,  and  surrounded  by  on«< 
whitened  walls,  and  covered  in  by  a  frail  and  broken  roof ;  all  hw 
Imvcs  and  Household  Gods,  consisting  of  a  simple  sprig  of  misletoo 
and  a  worn-out  horse-shoe,  for  luck^sake  hung  up  on  his  clay-^wat-' 
tied  wall  to  turn  his  adverse  fortunes,  and  appease  his  hard  and 
rigid  destinies  !     I  say,  what  calamity,  or  what  grievance  is  it  to 
aiich  a  forlorn  being,  to  be  told,  that  he  is,  by  his  profession  of  re- 
ligion, excluded  from  holding  the  high  offices  of  state;  that,  unless 
be  will  renounce  his  allegiance  and  his  implicit  obedience  to  the 
mandates  of  a  foreign  power,  he  can  never  be  JLx>rd-Lieutenant,  or* 
Lord-Chancellor,  or  lord   of  any  thing,  but  the  barren  dreaiy 
tiraste  he  surveys ! 

I  have  the  authority  of  the  well-informed  and  the  well-affected' 
part  of  the  community  in  Ireland,  in  ascribing  all  the  dtsaffection^' 
all  die  unconquerable  spirit  of  rebellion  now,  and  ever,  stirring  m 
Ireland,  to   the  all-pervading  influence  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic- 
prie8&t>od,  ever  busy  and  restless  in  the  exercising  its  bousdlesa 
domination  Over  the  hearts,  and  minds,  and  energies  of  the  whole* 
mass  6f  the  people*     It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  in  the  rebellioa 
of  1798^  ''  between  thirty  and  forty  students  of  the  Royal  Roman  > 
Catholic  College  of  Maynooth  actually  joined  the  rebeU,  and  fought 
al  Kikock  and  other  places  against  their  beneficent  sovereign  [and 
founder]'^  some  of  whom  fell  in  battle,  and  the  remainder  fled' 
fl^om  justice ;  and,  that  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the 
governors  of  the  college  expelled  sixteen  other  students  for  having'^ 
taken  part  in  it/'     We  also  know,  that  ^'  a  committee  of  assassina-- 
tion  had  been^formed  in  the  University  of  Dublin  by.  youths  of  the 
Kopish  reUgion,  who  had  been  admitted  into  that  seminary  for  their 
education — I  had  almost  said,  in  violation  of  the  charter ;  in  con*** 
sequence  of  which,  a  visitation  was  held  by  the  late  Lord  Clare,, 
then  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  ;  and  some  were  expelled, 
others  fled  ;  but  agreeably  to  the  system  o(  conciliation  of  the  day ^ 
na  legal  proceedings  were  taken  against  any  of  Uiem/'    The  Uni« ' 
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ferittCy  of  DdlHiby  asl  learb,  has  Bince  righted  rtiAi  in  ihe  pufclic 
epioion;  but  rather. than  have  the  former  munificent  endovniBeiit 
^  oar  late  pious  and  revered  sovereign  a  seminary  to  nurture  little 
^^unfledged^cdHoiv''  traitors  in,  to  change  our  established- religion,, 
•nd  oyertqm  our  glorious  Pxoteaitant. constitution  and  government, 
it  wodd  be  to  apply  it  to  a  far  better,  fittei'  purpose,  to  convert 
aft  once  this  bat  iUvrequiting  Royal  College  of  Mayuooth .  into  tf 
barrack  for  the  common  defence  of  our' church  aiid  dtatCi  and  with 
tficae^.of  our  lives  and  liberties.  It  is  better  at  once  to  elqse  thu 
doasa  of  fiirlher  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,^ 
dMB  to  deceive. them,  or  endeavor  to  cajole  them,  by  holding  out^ 
totbttn  dalasive,  npsubslantial  hopes,  that  we  will  ever  fulfil  rtheir- 
laigetiesiws,  by  ceding  to  them  the  state  itself.  This  will  bring* 
aMUevs  to  aio^  Unequivoeal,  open  flame,  which  is  less  ifatal  and  de-* 
struetivo  than  the  slaw,  smouldering  embers  of  a  latent  tre^on  ;«^ 
to  a -bold  crisis  of  the  disease ;  which  is  better  than  lingering  on  itt 
afevcriahstale  of  eustenCe,  harassed  by  conflicting  doubts,  and 
fivitog  in  an  endless  thraldom  of  dread  and  apprehension !  I  tbinfe 
that  government,  or  'rather  parliament,  should  at  once,  in  equal 
jtMtidB  and  ikigemioasBess,  say  to  the  Roman  Catholics,-—'^  Vsque 
AmcvenieM  et  tioft  procedes  amplius;  et  hie  confringes  tumente$ 
Jku3lu$  tmas.*^  Sir,  if  further  concessions  are  granted,  the  ground 
fs  gone*  on  which  our  ehurch  and  government  stood,  and  we  ar# 
lost  for  ever  as  a^  Protestant  state  or  people.  But  before  that 
dreadful  day^  of  our  being  again  ddivered  over  to  the  terrible  do* 
minion  and  vengeance  of  the  court  of  Rome  shall  arrive,  1  hope 
to  b^.  at  r«»t : — *'  Ctipio  i^solvi  et  esse  cum  Christo  /'*  /  ts>ould 
die  for  the  church,  any  day ,  any  hour;  and.  so;  I'trMat,  Would 
you.  Sir,  and  thousands  of  other  faithfUt  subjects  of .  these  ba|!lpy 
realms,  and  ''greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  "man  lay 
down  .his  life*'  for  the  object  of  that  love,  life  is  not.worth  hftvii^, 
if  we  lose,  or  ingloriously  yield  up  that  inheritance  which  pur  foi^ 
fathers  purchased  with  their  blood.  'All  the  comfort,  all  the  quiet, 
we  do  or  can  enjoy,  is  solely  owing  to,  and  depending  on,  the  su- 
preme ascendancy  of  our  protestant  establishment  in  church  and 
state.  If  you  grant  the  Roman  Catholics  one  other  single  point 
of  concession,  it  will  be,  as  Selden  says,  '^  only  like  die  little 
wimble  to  let  in  the  greater  auger !'' 

The  great  body  of  the  laity  of  England  look  up.  Sir,  with  con- 
fidence to  parliament,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  already  had 
the  last  concession  made  to  their  insatiate  and  rebellious  demands, 
and  that  no  single  item  further,  towards  weakening  our  established 
government,  of  those  injurious  demands  will  ever  be  granted,  which 
would,  otherwise,  flow  in  on  us,  wave  after  wave,  until  we  were 
overwhelmed,  and  ''  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters !'' 
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: ;  In  so  doing/ they'will  call  down  on  themselves  the'blessingof  all 
yanks  add  conditions  of  men>  and  tbua  finally  silence  the  rebellious 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  set  the  case  of  Ireland  at  rest 
for  ever :  ^*  for/'  in '  the  sublime,  exclaimitioa  of  St  Paul,  ^^  I  am 
{persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principali** 
ties,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height, 
>  Qor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  «haU  be  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  pf ''  that  glorious  church  of  Christ  so  happily  established 
limong  us: — a  church, so  proud  in  its  ascendancy,  so  meek  and 
gentle  in  its  dominion ;  having  a  supreme  jurisdiction,  it  exercises 
its  power  no  where,  but  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  oppresses 
none,  it  protects  all :  ^'  it  vaunteth  not,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own/'  It  is  for  the  up-* 
holding  and  the  maintaining  this  church  inviolate,  that  I  have  written 
thus  largely  to  you.  Sir,  in  particular,  because  you  have  on  so  many 
occasions  stood  forward  aa  her  steady  defender  against  the  once 
wary,  but  now  undisguised  attacks  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  I 
^(so'have  humbly  toiled  in  the  same  vineyard,  and  have  devoted 
years  of  study  and  research  in  former  labors'  to  defend  our  con-^ 
stitutison  in  church  and  state  from  the  different  assaults  o£  its  va- 
rious enemies ;  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  final  contest  and  struggle  in 
the  House  on  the  Catholic  Question,  I  have  only  to  regret  that  I 
cannot  there  also  contribute  my  little  aid  in  so  great  a  cause. 
.  .         X  have'  the  honor  to  be. 

With  the  truest  sentiments  of  respect  und  esteem,    . 
Your  faithful  humble  servant, 

WILLIAM  FIRTH. 
Seryeanfs  Inn, 
V  Hilary  Term,  6  Geo.  IV. 

'  *  ^'  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,*^  and  ^  Remarks  on  the  recent  Stats 
Trials.**    Published  by  Rivingtons.     . 
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THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE, 
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THE  TENDENCY,  AS  WELL  OF  THE  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  UNDER  BOTH  EXISTING  AND  PROPOSED  CIRCUM- 
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BTATEMENT  Exhibiting  die  Counties  of  England,  arranged  j"  0»»eJ^^^^^^^ 
Agricultural  Population  with  No.  of  reference  to  tlieir  Order  of  Total  Popula- 
tion ;  and,  Shewing  in  Colamu  —  ^  •         i  r«^  «♦„ 
Ni.  1  The  No.  of  Families  employed  in  Agriculture  in  each  County. 

2  Tb«  Territorial  Extent  of  eadi  County  in  Statute  Acres  deduced  from 

the  Trignoraetrical  Surveys. 
5  The  Proportion  in  a  State  of  Tillage. 

4  Do.  Bo.  Pasture.    

5  The  Annual  Rental  of  the  Land  in  each  County,  according  to  the  Pro 

perty  Tax  returns  of  1811.  ,^    ^        _    .«     •    ,«,«     . 

6  The  Amount  of  Real  Property  assessed  for  Property  Tax  in  1815. 

O"  In  Columns  No.ZS^A  the  three  riaht  hatid  places  */J%«7'/tf«'«  *f|if^^^ 

tk€  take  of  brevity  ibv  dedueting  the  No,  of  Acres  as  in  those  two  eoiuinns  from  the  Total  m 
No"  the  extent  ^tS  Wastes  Md  Uncultivated  Lands  in  each  Co.  may  be  ascertained. 


'\  •*•  These  proportions  profess  not  to 
I  be  founded  on  any  very  authentic  or 
J  accurate  data. 


COUNTIES.         j 

No.l 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

N.q5 

£ 

No.  6 

£ 

1  Devon    

4 

37,037 

1,650,560  , 

♦400 

♦800 

1,217,547 

1,897,515 

2  Norfolk    

8 

36.368 

1,333,880  , 

730 

263 

931,842 

1,540,9J2 

3  Lincoln  •  • 

13 

34,900 

1,758,720 

400 

1.100 

1.581,§40 

2,061,930 

4  Essex    .<     •• 

11 

33,206 

980,480 

380 

520 

904,715 

1,556,836 

5  York, W.Riding 

3 

31.613 

1,568,000 

350 

700 

1.555.608 

2,392,406 

6  4Som^r8et 

7 

31.448 

1,050,080 

330 

'524 

1,335,108 

1,900,651 

7  Kent     

5 

30,869 

983,680 

400 

200 

868,138 

1,644,179 

8  Suffolk  ..  .•   .. 

15 

30.795 

979,200 

250 

500 

694,078 

1,127,404 

9Wilte»  ..  ..     -. 

19 

24.972 

882,560 

150 

250 

810,627 

1,155,459 

10  Southampton 

12 

24,303 

1,041,920 

380 

620 

594,020 

1,130,951 

11  Glooccster  •••• 

10 

23.170 

803,840 

300 

430 

805,138 

1,463,260 

12  Lanqaster  ••     • 

•   2 

22.723 

1,171,840 

450 

350 

1,270.344 

3,087,774 

13  Sussex     ..     •• 

18 

21,920 

936,330 

280 

345 

'     549.$50 

915,348 

14  Cornwall  ••     • 

,  17 

19.302 

849,280 

250 

255 

566;472 

916,060 

15  Northampton.. 

29 

18.797 

734,720 

290 

235 

696.637 

942,171 

16  Salop... 

17  Stafrord..    ••   • 

22 

18.454 

673,280 

300 

500 

738.495 

1,037,988 

.   9 
16 

18.285 
18.120 

577,280 
678.280 

500 

200 

100 

450 

756,635 
676,864 

1,150,285 
1,083,084 

18  Chester     ••     •• 

19  Warwick     ..   . 

.14 

16.779 

577,280 

2O0 

308 

645,139 

1,236,727 

20  York,  North  Rid.  27 

16.737 

1,311,187 

273 

596 

1,056,010 

1,145.252 

21  Buckingham.. 

33 

19.640 

477,600 

353 

170 

498,677 

644,130 

22  Oxford     ..     •• 

32 

15.965 

485.280 

150 

230 

497,625 

713 147 

23  Camhridge     . . 

36 

15.536 

549.120. 

140 

160 

453,255 

655,221 

24  York.  East  Ridui.24 

15.480 

8l9.2e0 

150 

350 

500,000 

V,190,326 

25Surrey 

26  Worcester  « .   . 

6 

14.944 

485,120 

80 

400 

369.901 

1,579,173 

.26 

14,926 

466,560 

200 

150 

516.203 

799,605 

27  Dorset     ..     .. 

31 

14,821 

643,200 

250 

430 

489.025 

698,395 

28  Berks 

34 

14,769 

483,840 

260 

120 

405,150 

652,082 

29  Derby     .,     .. 

20 

14,582 

656,640 

100 

400 

621.693 

887,659 

30  Nottingham  ... 

.25 

13,664 

535.680 

200 

100 

534,992 

737,229 

31  Hereford     .... 

57 

13.558 

556.400 

300 

250 

453,607 

604,614 

32  Hertford..    .. 

35 

13.485. 

337,920 

225 

50 

342,350 

671.107 

33  Leicester     ..    . 

.28 

13,028 

.    514y560 

65 

450 

702,402 

902.217 

34  Northumberland  23 

11.567 

1,197,440 

150 

650 

906,789 

1240,594 

35  Cumberland  . . 

30 

11.297 

945,920 

469.259 

705,4ir. 

36  Bedford     ..     • 

.38 

10,754 

296.320 

40 

168 

272,621 

343,680 

37  Durham  ..     .. 

21 

9,427 

679.040 

.00 

200 

506.063 

791.359 

38  Middlesex    .. 

39  Huntingdon     , 

1 

9,393 

140.486 

43 

100 

349,142 

5,595,5;57 

.  41 

6,435 

236.800 

100 

60 

202,076 

320,188 

40  Monmouth     . . 

39 

6,020 

318.720 

100 

255 

203.576 

295.097 

41  Westmoreland  . 

.40 

5,096 

488,320 

30 

130 

221.556 

298,190 

42  Rutland 

Wales. 

Totals. 

.42 

2,410 

95,360 

99,174 

1.33.487 

74,225 

4,752,000 

900 

2,600 

1,586.498 

2.15:^801 

847,967 

37,084,400 

11.100 

16,800 

29.476,856 

5l.«98.423 

Scott.  AN  n. 

/ 130,700 

10.945,000 

2.500 

2.550 
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STATEMENT  (No.  II.)  Shewing  the  total  Niunbor  of  Familics,  in  each  County  of 
GREAT  BRITAIN  In  1811 ;  dlstlngubhing  the  Proportion  under  each  of  the  3  aeve- 
ral  heads  as  returned  to  Parliament  In  that  Year  t  vix.  ^  The  proportion  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  Agricultnre ;  do.  in  Trade.  Manufactures  or  Handicraft ;  and  do.  of  tbose 
not  comprised  in  either  of  those  two  Classes :  and  also  the  total  increaFe ;  and  tlie  pro- 
portional increase  on  every  1000  Families  of  each  Class  accoixling  to  the  further  re- 
turn made  to  Parliament  in  1821 ;  by  which  the  total  No.  of  each  Class  at  the  latter 
period  may  be  readily  ascertained.  ♦^^  The  —  preceding  some  of  the  proportion- 
als unplies  a  decrease;  and  the  t^  denotes  tlic  Counties  most  remarkable  for  variation 


Ao.  or  FAMILIES  In  1811              ] 

PROPOBTIOMAL           1 

COUKTIBS 
of 

chiefly  employml  in 

increaic<N 

increase  on  IfNW  of      | 

Trade. 

AgjcU 

Trad 

Unpro 

ENGLAND. 

Aeri- 

Manofac- 

Unpro. 

Pjiniilies 

Clll. 

Mann 

d«c- 

Bedford 

^CUll-,^ 

tareB,&c. 

dactlve 

Tout 

in  I8S1 

ToUl 

ture 

&c. 

Utc 

9,431 

4.155 

1,341 

14,927 

2,406 

161 

140 

160 

336 

Berks 

13,409 

7,584 

4,058 

25,051 

2,649 

106 

101 

157 

H 

Buckiiigliam  ^^ 

13,933 

8.424 

2,844 

25.201 

3,636 

145 

195 

-12 

373 

Cambridge 

12,831 

5.303 

2,888 

21.022 

4,581 

218 

213 

314 

74 

Chester 

16,396 

23,043 

5,063 

44.502 

7,522 

170 

105 

176 

3t3 

Cornwall 

17,'165 

10,954 

15,770 

44.189 

7,013 

159 

105 

418 

37 

Cumberland  .... 

10,868 

ll.'US 

6.074 

28.390 

3.414 

120 

38 

148 

212 

Derby   

14,«83 

15.825 

7,332 

37.440 

4»964 

133 

«1 

«95 

-    f 

Devon  

33,044 

30.977 

15,394 

79.415 

11.299 

142 

120 

96 

27B 

Dorset 

1«.98« 

9,607 

4.232 

26.821 

3,491 

.130 

142 

125 

•106 

Durham 

10,288 

17.094 

11,906 

39.288 

6,652 

170 

-84 

182 

370 

Essex    

28,517 

14,182 

8,944 

51.643 

7,986 

155 

164 

210 

35 

Gloucester 

20,782 

29.988 

11.322 

62.092 

10,064 

162 

114 

200 

155 

Hereford 

12,600 

5,044 

2,438 

20.081 

1,836 

91 

76 

117 

118 

Hertford 

11,998 

7,192 

3,554 

22.744 

3,426 

150 

124 

103 

337 

Huntingdon  .... 

5,361 

2,205 

1.242 

8.808 

1,.'>89 

180 

200 

332 

-176 

Kent 

27,077 

27,996 

21.192 

76.265 

9.674 

127 

140 

80 

174 

Lancaster  ....•• 

23.305 

114.522 

24,072 

161.000 

41,273 

255 

-«5 

330 

170 

Leicester 

11.700 

17.027 

2,753 

31.480 

5.336 

169 

113 

192 

264 

Lincoln 

29,881 

13,184 

7,839 

50,904 

7,856 

154 

167 

200 

82 

Middlesex 

9.088 

135,398 

77,524 

222,010 

39,861 

180 

S3 

199 

175 

Monmouth. ..... 

5,815 

4.812 

1,916 

12,5^13 

1.579 

125 

35 

280 

20 

Norfolk 

31,454 

23,082 

8.279 

62,815 

11.682 

186 

156 

135 

411 

Northampton  i3* 
Nortliumberland 

15,235 

12,100 

3.525 

30,860 

4*692 

152 

234 

-tS4 

385 

10.945 

16.547 

10,251 

37.743 

5.385 

143 

60 

243 

73 

Nottingham    .... 
Oxford 

12.293 

18.928 

2.293 

33.514 

5.089 

152 

111 

154 

355 

13,646 

7,655 

3,705 

25,006 

3,835 

153 

170 

172 

54 

Rutland 

2,025 

1.028 

505 

3.558 

378 

106 

190 

6 

-  10 

Salop 

16.693 
27.472 

16,744 
23.732 

6,022 
11,739 

39.459 
62.943 

2,177 
10,594 

DO 

168 

103 
144 

44 
143 

-47 
274 

Somerset. • 

Southampton  .... 
Stafford 

21.401 

18.024 

11.491 

50.916 

7,026 

138 

135 

100 

m 

18,361 

34.011 

10.165 

62,537 

6,243 

100 

-  4 

«47 

-207 

Suffolk 

26<406 

15.180 

6.048 

47.634 

7,430 

155 

166 

147 

133 

Surrey   

Sussex  ....«..• 

12,417 

35,160 

24.982 

72.559 

16,247 

224 

203 

331 

83 

19.778 

10.754 

5.482 

36.014 

7,551 

209 

108 

438 

128 

Warwick    

15.130 

29.775 

4,160 

49.066 

11,0.58 

225 

109 

316 

-    1 

Westmoreland. . 

4.613 

2.870 

1,9«3 

9,406 

1,032 

110 

104 

324 

-200 

Wilts 

22.657 
13,818 

14.857 
16,865 

4.330 
3.441 

41.844 
34,124 

5,840 
4,882 

140 

102 
80 

143 
101 

30? 
600 

Worcester    jcy* 

York,  East  Riding 
North,  Do. 
West,  Do. 

Total  England. 

14,517 

12,926 

8.778 

36,221 

4.278 

119 

66 

285 

-45 

16,570 

10,869 

8.422 

35,856 

2,875 

80 

10 

65 

237 

30,868 

86.522 

16,211 

133.601 

27,865 

209 

24 

258 

296 
161 

697.353 

923.588 

391,450 

2.012.391 

334.326 

166 

109 

211 

Wales 

72,846 

36,044 

20,866 

129.756 

16,950 

131 

19 

156 

476 

Scotland 

Great  Britain 

125.800 

169.417 

106,852 

402,068 

45,892 

117 
156 

39 

123 

189 
181 

895.999 

1,129,049 

519,168 

2,544.215 

397,163 

92 

196 

Do.  in  1821 

978.656 

l,350,239j612.488 

2,941.385 

_    _ 
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3TAT£]if£NT  (No.  II. )  Shewing  the  totiU  Nuaiber  of  Famiukb,  id  each  Comity 
of  GRBAT  BRITAIN  in  1811 ;  distinguishing  the  Proportion  under  each  of  the 
three  several  heads  as  returned  to  Parliament  in  that  Year.  The  total  increase  and 
the  Proportional  increase  on  every  1000  Famiubs  of  each  Class,  according  to  the 
further  Retarn  made  to  Parliament  in  1821.  Continued  from  the  preceding  Page. 
\*  The  >  preceding  some  of  the  Proportionals  implies  a  decrease ;  and  the  t^^  de- 
notes the  Counties  most  remarkable  for  variation. 


COUNTIES 
or 

WALESA 
SCOTLAND. 


Anglesea    •  •  • . 

Brecon 

Cardigan 

'Caermarthen    iS* 
Caernarvon...*.. 

Denbigh  • 

Flint 

Glamorgan 

Merioneth 

Montgomery .... 

Pembroke  ...... 

Radnor 


]Sro.orFAHlLIBSiiil8ll 
chiefly  employed  in 


TVade 
Agricul-  Munufat 
ture,  4;c. 


Wales. 
Do.  in  1821. 


Aberdeen    .... 

^rgyl 

Ayr 

Banff 

Berwick    

Bute. 

Caithness  %:^ 
Clackmanan  .. 
Dumbarton     . . 

Damiries    

Edinburgh  .... 

Elgin 

Fife %^ 

Forfar *.... 

Haddington  .... 

Inverness    

Kincardine 

Kinross 

Kircudbright .... 

Lanark    

Linlithgow  ••.... 

Nairn 

Orkn.&  Shetland 

Peebles 

Perth.......... 

Renfrew  t:^ 
Ross  &  Cromarty. 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk 

Stirling 

Sutherland...;... 
Wigtoun 


Scotlard 
Do.  in  1821 


5^76 
4,667 
5,864 
9,878 
6,667 
7,973 
4,086 
8,217 
3,619 
6,369 
7,189 
2,941 


72,846 
74,230 


13,637 
8,481 
5,385 
3,815 
3,124 
1,214 
3,270 
280 
1,123 

3,594 
2,635 
5,073 
4,980 
3,130 
9,594 
3,071 

428 
2.662 
5,387 
1,132 

870 
6,583 

875 
8,528 
1,847 
7,490 
3,763 

500 
2,425 
3,726 
3,375 


1,453 
2,239 
1,913 
5^856 
2,687 
3,447 
3,009 
7,915 
1,270 
3,164 
2,848 
843 


36,044 
41,480 


14,286 

3,419 

11,354 

2,195 

2,013 

530 

838 

893 

2,689 

4,435 

13,254 

1,886 

15,564 

13,616 

2,355 

3,294 

2,059 

640 

1,885 

27,672 

1,506 

341 

1,218 

610 

11,721 

15,959 

2,499 

2,487 

^63 

5,913 

421 

1,603 


125,800 
130,700 190»S64 


duciive. 


877 
1,013 
3,519 

949 

833 
2,283 
2,645 
2,563 
1,928 

772 
2,900 

584 


20,866 
30,801 


5,795 
5,528 
4,755 
2,602 
1,730 

874 

606 
1,608 
1,122 
4,667 
16,195 
2,333 
5,715 
6,154 
1,922 
3,126 
1,219 

612 
2,833 
9,451 
1,766 

810 
1,237 

476 
9,749 
1,992 
3,585 
3,124 

395 
4,189 

697 

985 


Tbtai 
-i  increase 

Famines 
TOTAL,    in  1S21. 


7,706 

7,919 
11,296 
16,083 
10,187 
13,703 

9,740 
18,695 

6,817 
10,305 
12,937 

4,368 


129,756 
146,706 


169,417  106,858 
125,997 


33,718 

17,368 

21,494 

8,612 

6,867 

3,618 

4,714 

2,781 

4,934 

12,969 

33,043 

6,854 

26,352 

24,750 

7,407 

16,014 

6,349 

1,680 

7,380 

42,510 

4,404 

2,021 

9,038 

1,961 

29,998 

19,798 

13,574 

8,374 

1,258 

12,526 

4,844 

5,863 


402,068 
447,950 


2,119 
1,103 

775 
2,309 
1.291 
1,974 

871 
1,619 

462 
1,751 
2,265 

411 


16.950 


1,983 
941 

5.151 

1.273 
298 
237 

1.230 
100 
407 

1,489 

7.426 
473 

-603 

1,968 
527 

2,310 
336 
147 
532 

8.977 
561 
111 

1,445 

1 

972 

4.179 
932 
265 
114 

1.207 

-  22 
911 


45,892 


PROPORTIONAJL 
increase  on  1000  of 


Total, 


275 

140 

69 

144 

127 

144 

89 

87 

68 

170 

175 

94 


131 


60 

54 

240 

148 

43 

90 

261 

36 

82 

115 

225 

•"O 

H  23 

80 

71 

144 

53 

88 

72' 

211 

124 

55 

160 

32 

211 

38 

32 

90 

93 

-  4 

155 


114 


AgrUxTYade 
ctU-  ^Mauu- 


ture.\fac,i(L  five* 


151 

-135 

76 

-  23 
33 
82 
82 

-133 

-  44 
35 
64 
82 


171 
654 

[307 
83 

-  10 
276 
170 
53 
130 
227 
327 
116 


19 


10 
67 
153 
90 
67 
82 

-  67 
155 

40 

124 

344 

15 

36 

8 

-  39 
6S 
15 

-  42 
-144 

94 
81 

-  81 

3 

-  44 

-  88 
475 

61 

-  40 
-160 

72 

-  98 
44 


a56 


121 
14 
322 
340 
■  48 
377 

1611 
588 

-  93 
.  21 
410 
235 

[-117 
127 
251 

-257 

117 

148 

187 

76 

206 

258 

251 

67 

68 

h  10 
343 
135 

"127 
123 

389 


39  123  189 


Unpro 
due- 


1120 

263 

-  75 

3153 

1328 

162 

5 

893 

180 

1046 

207 

123 


476 


18 

59 
142 

74 
103 
-  72 
162 
-354 
400 
160 

44 
-  6 
180 

16 

29 
811 
115 

55 

73 
750 

89 

-100 

904 

4 

95 
1741 
-100 

S7 
372 

72 
177 
177 
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fiT AT£MEKT  (  Ko.  IT.)  Shewing  tin  Anftntl  No.  of  Maariagbs,  Baptisms,  &  So 
KiALt*  In  each  Gosnty  of  ENGLAND,  on  an  Average  of  the  Ten  Years  1611  — 1620 
compared  with  the  No.  of  eaoh  in  the  hrtter  Year,  deduced  from  the  Parish  Register 
Returns,  made  to  ParHament  m  1881.  t:^  The  Counties  arranged  m  order  of  Total 
■  Population,  the  first  Cohimn  of  Figures  denoting  tlie  Numerical  Ratio  thereof  by 
uriiioii  the  disproportion  of  Marriages,  BaptUms,  or  Burials,  in  the  several  Counties 
to  each  other  may  be  readily  perceived. 


COUNTIES 

of 
ENGLAND. 


in  Order  o/       ft;! 
Total  Population.  Sa;    ft, 

Middlesex liil 

Lancaster 1053 

York,  West  Riding    801 

Devon     439 

Kent 426 

Surrey 399 

Somerset 335 

Norfolk 344 

Stafford, 342 

Gloucester 336 

Essex «89 

Soutlrampton 2812 

Lincoln *283 

Warwick     274 

Suffolk 270 

Chester 270 

CoiTiwall 267 

Sussex 233 

Wilts 222 

Derby 213 

Durham    208 

Salop 206 

Northumberland . .     1 99 
York,  East  Riding      191 

Nottingham    187 

Worcester 1 84 

York,  North  Riding  184 

Leicester 175 

Northampton  ....     163 

Cumberland    156 

Dorset     144 

Oxford 134 

Buckingham    ....     134 

Berks    132 

Hertford 130 

Cambridge. 122 

Hereford    103 

Bedford ,,  84 

Monmouth 72 

Westmoreland 51 

Huntingdon 49 

Rutland  ...\ 18 

ENGLAND     11,260 
WALES  717 

ENGLAND /fe  WALES 

Do.  1801— 18ia. 
Metropolis.  1811  -  20 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Man. 


MARRIAGES. 


Annual 

Average 

o/un 

to  1820. 


10,947 

8,631 

6,206 

3,.526 

3,350 

2,945 

2,435 

2,575 

2,709 

2,888 

1,972 

2,456 

2,089 

2,278 

1,988 

2,030 

1,736 

1,578 

1,565 

1,423 

1,479 

1,361 

1,300 

1.531 

1,429 

1,318 

1,242 

1,337 

1,235 

1,030 

955 

913 

960 

930 

738 

989 

620 

J653 

458 

338 

377 

129 


86,350 
4,692 


91,042 

83,209 

12,060 

664 


In 

1820. 


11,482 
9,517 
6,516 
3,441 
3,332 
3,109 
2,695 
2,736 
2,804 
3,192 
2,006 
2,116 
2,291 
2,378 
2,041 
2,360 
1,866 
1,637 
1,712 
1,532 
1,516 
1,688 
1,410 
1,554 
1,523 
1,465 
1,266 
1,430 
1,302 
1,019 
1,084 
955 
1,029 
1,002 
755 
1,134 
685 
684 
575 
340 
380 
140 


BAPTISMS. 


Annual 
Average 

of  IBll 
to  IS-iO. 


91,729 
5,104 


96,833 

12,757 
679 


26,976 
27,455 
21,306 
13,076 
13,806 
9,859 
9,580 
10,226 
10,568 
9,067 
7,979 
8,817 
8,762 
7,435 
r,633 
7,501 
7,461 
6,871 
5,884 
5,880 
6,822 
6,854 
4,587 
5,560 
6,552 
6,384 
5,154 
4,7pl 
4,234 
4,508 
3,906 
3,963 
3,752 
3,884 
3,575 
3,749 
2,790 
2,287 
1,341 
1,489 
1,363 
Bit 


310,026 
15,480 


In 

1820. 


28,905 

29,348 

22,463 

13,455 

13,757 

10,596 

10,502 

11,224 

11,210 

9,743 

8,157 

8,752 

9,318 

7,539 

8,109 

8,132 

8,256 

r,469 

6,578 

6,081 

6,317 

6,924 

4,991 

5,599 

5,758 

5,791 

5,394 

4,705 

4,583 

4,687 

4,304 

4,312 

4,015 

4,031 

3,787 

4,141 

2,832 

2,403 

1,490 

1,663 

1.459 

512 


328,230 
15,430 


325,506    343,660 
287,890 

28^90      30,422 
2,^44  I      8,656  ' 


BURIALS. 

Annual 

Average 
o/lSIl 
to  1820. 

In 
[1820. 

21,666 

22,699 

17,889 

18.298 

12,298 

j2,822 

7,213 

7,547 

8,517 

8,216 

7,432- 

7,990 

5,861 

6,616 

5,664 

5,949 

6,226 

6,277 

5,139 

5,751 

4,807 

5,043 

4,912 

4,704 

4,637 

4,»02 

5,275 

6,279 

4,053 

4,164 

4,962 

5,357 

3,698 

8,913 

3,280 

3,481 

3,390 

3,621 

3,385 

3,519 

3,774 

3,740 

3,592 

3,598 

3,038 

2,981 

3,364 

3,287 

3,240 

3,246 

3,354 

3,503 

2,943 

2,984 

2;872 

2,865 

2,78^ 

2,877 

2,716 

2,911 

2,187 

2,505 

2,299 

2,391 

2,33» 

2,481 

2,366 

.     2,427 

2,118 

2,291 

2,117 

2,119 

1,675 

1,741 

1,335 

1,426 

938 

938 

906 

1,069 

790 

'      786 

299 

295 
198,634 

191,097 

9,902 

9,715 
208^9 

200,999 

195.019. 

23,310 

»4,367 

1,438 

.1650 
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STUlTEMENT  of  the  No.  of  Maiiriaob««  Baptum»  ile  Burials  ia  sUBNGLANI) 
&  WALES,  in  each  of  the  tint  Twent;^  Years  of  the  present  Century:  distinguishing 
in  the  Baptisms  Sc  Borials,  the  proportion  of  Males  &  Females,  according  to  the  re- 
turns made  to  Parliament  from  the  Registers  of  10,453  Parish  ChnrGhes«.880  Chapels 
and  103  Roman  Catholic,  Quaker  and  other  Societies. 


YEARS. 


1801 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1810 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

1820 


MAR. 
RIA6ES 


67,228 
90,396 
94,379 
85.738 
79,586 
80,755 
83,923 
82,248 
83,369 
84,470 
86,389 
82,066 
83,860 
92,804 
99,944 
91,946 
88,234 
92,779 
95,571 
96>83S 


BAPTISMS. 


Males.  Female  Total, 


120,521 
139,889 
150,220 
150,583 
149^333 
147,376 
153,787 
151,565 
152,812 
152,591 
155,671 
153,949 
160,685 
163,282 
176.233 
168,801 
169,337 
169jl81 
171,107 
176,811 


116,508 
133,948 
143,888 
144,009 
142,868 
144,355 
146,507 
144,509 
147,177 
146,262 
149,186 
148,005 
153,747 
155,524 
168,698 
161,398 
162,246 
162;!203 
162,154 
167,346 


237,029 
273,837 
294,108 
294,592 
292,201 
291,929 
300,284 
296,074 
299,989 
298,853 
304,857 
301,954 
314,432 
318,806 
344,931 
530  199 
331,583 
831,384 
333,261 
343,660 


BURIALS. 


Males.     Female     Total 


101,352 

99,504 

102,459 

91,538 

91,086 

92,289 

97,996 

102,614 

97,894 

104,907 

94,971 

95,957 

93,726 

103,525 

99,442 

103,954 

101,040 

107,724 

106,749 

104,329 


103,082 

100,385 

101,269 

89,539 

90,154 

91,163 

97,855 

98,149 

93,577 

103,277 

93,572 

94',445 

92.751 

102,878 

97,966 

102,005 

98,229 

105,900 

106,815 

104,029 


1811 

7,^99 

13,361 

12,942 

26,303 

7,691 

7,815 

i 

12 

6^611 

12,414. 

12,199 

24,613 

8,023 

7,962 

13 

7468 

12,654 

12,184 

24,838 

8,187 

8>592 

X 

14 

9,104 

13,998 

13,409 

27,407 

9,074 

9,054 

15 

9,800 

15,273 

14,487 

29,760 

8.703 

8.773 

^ 

r  16 

9,094 

14,642 

13,808 

28,456 

9,525 

9.592 

u 

17 

8,013 

14,082 

13,373 

27.655 

9,134 

9i053 

18 

9,110 

14,008 

13,563 

27,371 

10,471 

10^574 

19 

9,602 

15,070 

13,535 

28,605 

9,199 

9,136 

^ 

1820 

9,517 

14,976 

14,372 

29,248 

9,066 

9,213. 

S 

Si. 

o 

s 


1811 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

1820 


11.5^19 
10,973 
10,705 
12,368 
12,695 
12,212 
11,976 
12,429 
12,941 
12,757 


13,082 

13,192 

26,274 

10,604 

10,119 

13,167 

13,177 

26,344 

11,548 

10,890 

13,619 

13,273 

26,892 

11,014 

10.465 

13,645 

13,083 

26,728 

13,196 

12,287 

14,805 

14.712 

29,517 

11,982 

11,554 

14,161 

14,299 

28,460 

12,221 

H>S5 

15,125 

14,751 

29,876 

11,789 

11,171 

15,163 

14,922 

30.090 

12,250 

11,884 

.  15,137 

15,157 

30,294 

12,359 

12,064 

15,434 

14,988 

30,422 

12,369 

11998 

204,434 
199,889 
203,728 
181,177 
181,240 
183.452 
195,851 
200,763 
191,471 
208,184 
188.543 
190,402 
186,477 
206,403 
197,408 
205,959 
199,629 
213,624 
213,564 
208,349 

15,506 
15,995 
16,779 
18,128 
17,476 
19,1?7 
18,187 
21,045 
18,335 
18,279 

20,726 
2f2',438 
21,499 
25,483 
23,637 
^3,946 
2^,960 
^4,134 
24,423 
24,367 


.•  Jn  drawing  any  conclusion  on  the  comparitire  extent  of  Mortality  in  the  Metro- 
poBs  and  Lancashire,  with  any  of  the  other  Counties,  or  with  England  &  Wales  in 
the  aggregate  it  will  be  proper  to  consider,  that  there  is  a  considerable  emigration 
from  all  parts  of  the  Country  into  the  Metropolis,  and  from  all  the  adjoining  Counties 
into  tiancashire,  wliich  not  only  tends  to  cause  an  appearance  of  an  excess  of  Morta- 
lity in  those  two  distdctv,  but  to  diminish  it  in  other  Counties  in  i>roportion  to  the 
extent  of  emigration  from  tiiem ;  the  same  cause  also  operates  in  giving  an  apparent 
^sproportionate  excess  of  Marriages  in  the  Metropolis  and  Lancashire.  The  Annual 
proportion  of  Marriages,  Baptisms,  and  Burials,  in  each  County,  on  an  average  of 
ihs  10  Years  1811  -20,  is  stated  in  a  foUofwing  page  The  No.  in  propoition  to  the 
Total  Population  of  England  ^M'^ales  being  as  follows.  Yiz. 

Marriages    7.5     in  every  1000.  Extremes,  Hertford      5.6    Middlesex    9.43 
Baptisms    28.3  Do.  Doi        Monmouth  21.3    Kent  51.2 

Burials       17.3  Do.  Bo.        Sussex        14.     Middlesex  21.3 

J«.M  «i  average  Number  of  Unentered  Marriages  101,    SapiUms   %JM^,   Btfr*oU  9,005 
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STATEMENT  (  No.  V.  ^  Soewing  tne  vanation  m  the  No.  of  Persons  lu  every  10^ 
Families  in  each  of  the  Counties  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  according  to  the  retnrn 
made  to  Parliament  in  1811  &  1821 :  and  also  the  No.  of  Children  both  Male  &  Fe- 
male under  10  Years  of  Age,  in  every  10.000  of  each  Sex  in  each  County  in  18!ifl. 

%*  The  Counties  most  remarkable  for  Exuberance  are  noted  by  +»  ^^^  those  most 
remarkable  for  Paucity  by  — ,  and  the  S3*  denotes  a  marked  disproportion  in  the  No. 
of  Children  to  the  No.  of  Persons  in  a  Family. 


COUNTIES 

of 
ENGLAND. 


I    No.  of 
Persons  in 
every  100 
Familiks 


1811     1821 


Bedford 

Berks    

Buckingham  .. 
Cambridge .... 

Chester 

Cornwall 

Cumberland  .  • 

Derby 

Devon 

Dorset 

Durham  . .  —  ^3^ 

Essex 

Gloucester. .  • . 
Hereford  .... 

Hertford 

Huntingdon  •  • . 

Kent 

Lancaster  ....-}* 
Leicester  • .  • .  — 

Lincoln   

Middlesex  . . . .  — 
Monmouth..  13* 

Norfolk - 

Northampton     — 
Northumberland  - 
Nottingham  .... 
Oxford  ....  jcf 

Rutland — 

Salop S3* 

Somerset 

Southampton  ^^ 

Stafford 

Suffolk 

Surrey — 

Sussex   4- 

Warwick  ....  — 
Westmoreland  .  • 

Wilts 

Worcester 

York,  E.  Riding  — 

North  Do 

West  Do. 

ENGLAND: 
Wales  kS- 
scotland. 
Great  Britain. 

2  «  7  Guernsey 
•i«  J  Jersey  .. 
OQ  »-•  )  -Man  .... 
Mjctropolis  — 


470 

472 

467 

481 

510 

490 

471 

495 

483 

465 

452 

487 

450 

468 

491 

479 

490 

513 

478 

467 

429 

495 

465 

458 

456 

486 

477 

460 

492 

482 

481 

472 

492 

446 

528 

466 

488 

463 

4fro 

462 
461 
489 
470 
472 
449 
470 


No.  of  Children 

in  1821  under  10 

Yean  of  Age  in 

every  10,000 

of  each  Sex. 


Malx  Fkmal. 


482 

476 

464 

475 

520 

500 

491 

500 

484 

477 

452 

485 

465 

471 

496 

470 

500 

517 

478 

482 

437 

510 

462 

463 

461 

484 

475 

470 

500 

480 

490 

500 

490 

450 

548 

455 

493 

487 

473 

470 

473 

495 

480 

488 

467 

480 

484 
492 
502 
427 


2/.>aa 
2,HJ9 

^,m\ 

2/rH2 

S.t^?6 
2/>i9 
2,!fi5 
2,rut2 
£,'.?12 
g,^^I2 

2,:!!J5 

2/.)iO 
S.I47 

2jm 

9 

£.sa7 

£,E!a7 
2.y;i3 

2,814 
2,''03 
2,7  JO 

2,B72 
3.(n>8 
S,<H8 
Si,9Ji2 
2,715 
3,033 
a,  7  62 
2M09 

'it,h37 

2,7r5 

3,'>B0 

S/>31 

2,im 

2,824 
2,870 
2,826 
2,493 


2,734 

2,658 

2,686 

2,864 

2,885 

2,703 

2,561 

2,824 

2,599 

2,577 

2,669 

2,848 

2,642 

2,564 

2,742 

2,873 

2,857 

2,916 

2,730 

2,749 

2,313 

2,678 

2,701 

2,688 

2,571 

2,706 

2,697 

2,586 

2,698 

2,589 

2,776 

2,921 

2,777 

2,560 

3,044 

2,660 

2,661 

2,623 

2,642 

2,606 

2,643 

2,973 

2,712 

2,663 

2,471 

2,615 

2,232 
2,253 
2,590 
2,111 


COUNTIES 

of  WALES  & 

SCOTLAND 


}f^ 


No.  of 
Persons  In 
every  ion 
Fa^ilim. 

18U  r  isai 


No.  of  Children 

in  1821  nnder  10 

Year&of  Agein 

every  10,000 

of  each  Sex. 


Anglesea 
Brecon  • 
Cardigan 
Caermarthen.... 

Caernarvon 

Denbigh , 

Flint , 

Glamorgan 

Merioneth 

Montgomery  j:^ 

Pembroke 

Radnor 

Wales  r:^ 
Aberdeen 

A^rgyl + 

Ayr .... 

Banff  .. 
Berwick 

Bute 

Caithness  -^  tS* 
Clackmanan — 13- 
Dumbarton.  ...-!- 

Dumfries 

Edinburgh 

Elgin  ....  —  )<^ 
Fite....r3-J3- 

Forfar — 

Haddington —  fc^* 

Inverness 

Kincardine.... 

Kinross 

Kircudbright  • . 

Lanark   

Linlithgow  .  • .  • 

Nairn 

Ork.&Shet-f|cf 

Peebles + 

Perth 

Renfi'ew -f 

Ross  Sc  Cromarty. 
Roxburgh  .  .^ . . . 

Selkirk    

Stirling    

Sutherland 

Wigtoun 

Scotland. 


482^ 

475 

445 

480 

485 

469 

478 

455 

453 

604 

468 

478 

472 

401 

498 

484 

425 

448 

460 

497 

432 

490 

486 

450 

410 

384 

433 

420 

489 

432 

431 

457 

451 

442 

408 

511 

504 

450 

468 

448 

444 

468 

472 

488 

460 

449 


MAI.B 


fSMAC 


479 

483 

489 

491 

500 

488 

500 

500 

472 

496 

48'^ 

470 

488 

435 

500 

478 

440 

466 

483 

510 

460 

510 

490 

473 

425 

445 

425 

443 

470 

436 

430 

490 

474 

460 

422 

510 

510 

450 

468 

475' 

473 

484, 

47€' 

49«. 


3,074 

2,619 

3,029 

3,077 

2,976 

2,878 

2,925 

2,783 

2,811 

2,797 

3,094 

2,839 

2,921 

2,650 

3,042 

2,995 

2,693 

2,835 

2,754 

2,652 

3,131 

2,801 

2.979 

2,869 

2,712 

2,833 

2,641 

2,962 

2,927 

2,629 

2,550 

3,029 

2,951 

2,963 

2,638 

2,623 

2,857. 

2,523 

3,029 

2,895 

2,934 

3,095 

2,880 

2^00 


2,715 
2,559 
2,694 
2,702 
2,597 
2,720 
2,827 
2,694 
2,429 
2,584 
2,630 
2,661 
2,663 
2,263 
2,847 
2,648 
2,326 
2,536 
2,566 
2,230 
2,733 
2,512 
2,597 
2,321 
2,187 
2,461 
2,177 
2,544 
2,606 
2.197 
2.330 
2,618 
2,538 
2.666 
2.091 
2,136 
2,649 
2,248 
2.800 
2,397 
2,596 
2,803 
2,645 
»^57 
i2j5«9 
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SYNOPSIS  of  the  Ages  of  the  Population  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  acconUiig  tc  tiie 
return  mKde  to  Parliament  in  1891,  in  thirteen  gradations  of  age ;  distinguishing  the 
Males  from  tlie  Females  ;  and  England,  Wales,  Scotland  •^i£  the  Metropolis 
separately.  Tlie  results  l>eiDg  deduced  from  tlie  No.  of  10,000.  as  a  conmion  calculator. 


Qr  bat-Britain. 

.Bnolano         j 

Wales              | 

Scotland 

MKTRUl'OLlii     1 

Ages 

Mate 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Under    5 

1538. 

1444. 

1514. 

1382. 

1494. 

1294. 

1397. 

1216. 

5    to     10 

1343. 

1268. 

1407. 

1281. 

1357. 

1177. 

1095. 

995. 

10    to     15 

1169. 

1056. 

1210. 

1093. 

1247. 

1057. 

936. 

834, 

15    to     20 

988. 

995. 

1009. 

1003. 

1032. 

1048. 

865. 

959. 

SO    to     30 

1470. 

1684. 

1433. 

1560. 

1490. 

1769. 

1718. 

2062. 

30    to      40 

1155. 

1210. 

1109. 

1163. 

1095. 

1204. 

1548. 

1567. 

40    to      50 

941. 

932.6 

871.4 

911.6 

895.4 

937.9 

1204. 

1092. 

50    to     60 

665.6 

653.3 

646.3 

672.6 

649.9 

711.6 

730.7 

690.9 

60    to     70 

447.6 

458. 

474.8 

535.5 

45-8.1 

502.2 

353.6 

388.8 

70    to      80 

221.9 

228.2 

243.6 

281.4 

216.3 

225.5 

128.5 

156.4 

80     to      90 

56.25 

64.85 

74.09 

104.8 

58.22 

65.18 

22.47 

34.64 

90     to    100 

4.15 

5.75 

7.54 

10.95 

6.71 

7.42 

1-69 

3.93 

Above  100 

A% 

.22 

.09 

.50 

.43 

.60 

.21 

.32 

Nnmer.  Radix. 

10,000. 

10,000. 

10,000. 

10,000. 

10,000. 

10,000. 

10,000. 

10,000. 

PAUPERISM  &  PAUPER  TAXATION. 

Conmarative  view  of  the  Extent  of  PAUPERISM  and  Pressure  of  PAUPER  TAXA- 
TION, at  different  periods  ;  shewing  the  alarming  increase  of  degradation  and  privation, 
on  tlie  part  of  the  labouring,  and  increase  of  pressure  on  all  the  industrious  and  productive 
Classes :  -inevitable  consequences  of  petty  expediency  and  a  speculative  system  of  Policy. 


Pauper  families. 

1802-3 

1812-13 

1813-14 

1814-15  1 1821-2 

Relieved  per-  ^  In  Workhouse 

manentiy.  S  Not  iii  Worlthotise 
Relieved  Occasionally. 

83.468 
336,200 
305,600 

97.223 
434,441 
440,249 

94,085 
430,140 
429,770 

88,115 
406,887 
400,971 

The  namber    of 
perioa*    receir- 
niK  relief  not  in- 
cluded in  the  re- 
tvrne    for     this 
year. 

Total  No.  of  Families  Relieved 

7  25,.568 

971,913 

953,915 

895,773 

J 

Total  No.  of  Families  in  England 
and  Wales  at  the  different  periods 

Proportion  out  of  100  receiving  i^elief 

Annual  rate  of  relief  to  each  Family 
relieved,  dividing  the  total  sum  ex- 
pended, by  the  total  No.  relieved 

Scale  of  subsistence  in  lbs.  of  Bread,    ^ 
according  to  the  Average  price  of 
Wheat  in  eacli  Year 

1,8.50,000 
.40 

[of  5  12  6 
[     .167 

.45 

£6  16  10 

.109 

2,142,148 
.44 

o£6  12  0 
.123 

.42 

cf  6  1  0 

.165 

2,493.4?S 

-Jill. 

m 

Total  Sum  expended  in  each  Year       ^ 
Equivalent  in  Quarters  of  Wheat 

f4,077.891 
1,209,756 

6,656,105 
1,061,438 

6,294,584 
1,157,625 

5,418,045 
1,484,615 

6,358,703 
2,250,868 

Total  No.  of  persons  in  Friendly  Societ 

704,350 

821,319 

838,728 

925,439 

%•  As  great  eiforts  have  lately  been  made  to  induce  the  people  of  England  to  believe 
tliat  their  interests  were  in  a  career  of  unexampled  prosperity;  witliout  here  questioning 
sudi  pretension,  the  preceding  Statement  is  simply  submitted  to  their  serious  reflection, 
tlie  most  important  feature  of  which  is  the  great  proportion  of  the  population  receiving 
relief:  In  the  retuni  made  to  Parliament  in  1818,  page  630*,  the  proportion  receiving  relief 
on  an  average  of  the  three  Years  1812  —  15  is  stated  as  having  been  9^  out  of  every  100 
of  the  total  Population,  but  after  distinctly  stating  in  the  head  of  cveiy  Column  of  the 
Statistical  part  of  the  return,  that  the  No.  of  Persons  relieved,  did  not  include  the  Chil- 
dren of  such  persons,  the  proportional  of  9^  is  deduced  by  dividing  the  Total  Population 
by  the  No.  said  to  have  l>een  relieved. 
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8XA.TEMRNT  £xlubitiig.iii  tlitrte«|i.f[r»a;»^Ai|4  Qf  4tfV,  HtBB  iHumhcr  ciPemma^fUitk 
of  the  four  PROVINCB8  of  IRELANi),  acoofding  to  t^e  returns  made  to  Parliament 
in  1824,  and  also  tbe  Number  in  eadi  gradation  of  Age  in  all  Ireland  compared  with  the 
Number  in  each  gcadation.  in  9II  Great  Buitaiv*  according  to  the  returns  of  1821. 


A^ES 


Vi4er 

5 

5    t9 

10 

IQ    t9 

15 

15    to 

20 

20    to 

30 

SO    to 

40 

40    to 

50 

50    to 

60 

60    to 

70 

70    to 

80 

80    to 

90 

90    to 

100 

Above 

100 

Unascertained 

PROVINCES  of 

Att 

xfCMIM* 

Greai 

Uhter. 

Leinster, 

,  Munster, 

Connaugkt. 

BrUtuM. 

395,366 

264,491 

301,809 

178,999 

1,040,665 

1,837,935 

263,127 

228,084 

272,202 

157,344 

920,757 

1,623,196 

248,956 

208,581 

235,256 

135,113 

82T.906 

1,397,409 

250,084 

200,811 

238,752 

138,646 

829,^93 

1,248,780 

343,009 

326,998 

335,678 

189,793 

1,195,478 

1,977,475 

215374 

206,383 

231,591 

127,496 

780,756 

1,468.656 

159,165 

142,846 

142,450 

79,885 

524,347 

1,162,992 

123,027 

106,855 

112,755 

65,818 

408,455 

827,896 

65,835 

48,788 

45,535 

25.324 

185,482 

374,870 

24,659 

16,598 

15,215 

8,528 

65.000 

282.955 

5,733 

3,627 

2,742 

1,677 

13,779 

78,013 

669 

534 

452 

308 

1,963 

6,919 

94 

62 

89 

104 

349 

291 

3,395 

2,834 

1,176 

1,192 

8,397 

1,904,254 

TOTALS 


k 


998,494 


1,757,492 


1,110,229  I  6.801,827  j  14,391,631 


1,935,612 
STATEMENT  shewing  the  proportion  in  each  of  the  above  stated  gradations  of  A  ges 
in  every  10,000.  of  the  Population,  in  each  of  Hie  four  Provinces  of  Ireland,  and  also  the 
proportion  in  each  gradation,  in  every  10,000  of  the  Population  of  all  Ireland,  com- 
pared vrith  the  proportion  in  every  10,000  of  the  Number  in  Great  Britain,  and  also  ' 
in  Lancashire,  as  the  County  exhibiting  the  closest  analogy  to  Ireland. 

I3r  The  Provmcu  0/  Ireland  are  arranged  in  order  qf  tneir  aggregate  misery. 


AGES 


I 

rnder 

5 

5 

to 

10 

10 

to 

15 

15 

to 

20 

20 

to 

30 

30 

to 

40 

40 

to 

50 

50 

to 

60 

60 

to 

70 

70 

to 

80 

80 

to 

90 

90 

to 

100 

Above 

100 

PROVINCES  qf 

Con- 

AU 

Great 

£afi. 

Ulster. 

Leinster 

Mututer^ 

naught, 

Ireland, 

Britain, 

cashire. 

1480. 

1507. 

1560: 

1614. 

1532. 

1472. 

1647. 

1319. 

1300. 

1407. 

1419. 

1355. 

1300. 

1385. 

1248. 

1189. 

1216. 

1218. 

1218. 

1119. 

1209. 

1253. 

1144. 

1234. 

1250. 

1219. 

1000. 

1046. 

1719. 

1863. 

1735. 

1711. 

1760. 

1583. 

1558. 

1080. 

1176. 

1197. 

1159. 

1150. 

1176. 

1180. 

798. 

814. 

736.3 

720. 

771. 

931. 

878. 

616. 

609. 

583. 

593. 

600. 

663. 

545. 

330. 

278. 

235. 

228. 

273. 

460. 

348. 

123. 

94.5 

78.7 

77. 

96. 

226.7 

160.5 

29. 

20.6 

14. 

9.6 

23. 

62.4 

40. 

3. 

3.4 

2.3 

8.8 

3. 

5.5 

3.4 

.5 

3 

.5 

.9 

.5 

.3 

.1 

10,00Q. 

10,000. 

10,000. 

10,000. 

10  000. 

10,000. 

10,000. 

SUMMARY 

Number  of  FAMILIES 
Number    C      Inhabited 

of       <    Un  -  Inhabited 
HOUSES  (.       Building 


Proportion  C 
of  each  Sex  I 


Males 
Females 


•S  C  Agriculture 

■s)r    ■  "     - 


^j  Trade  Manufactures  &c. 
gjAU  other  Occupation 
^  C  TOTAL  OCCUPIED 
Number        r     Males 
qfeach  Sex     )    Females 
under  )    TOTAL 

EDUCATIONi^  Sunday  «. 


Ulster, 

PROVIl 
Leinster, 

VCESqf 

Munster. 

Connaugkt, 

TOTAL 

390,709 

359.801 

9,801 

239 

352,320 

278,398 

9,080 

479 

357,366 

306,996 

10,972 

398 

211,637 

197,408 

5,393 

234 

1,312,032 

1,142,60V 

35,251 

1,350 

988,061 
1,030,433 

859,798 
897,693 

960,119 
975,492 

553,948 
556,281 

3,341,926 
3,559,901 

328,793 

584,127 

143,818 

1,056,738 

252,608 
215,835 
173,215 
641,658 

320,069 
145,917 
150,079 
616,054 

236,605 

224,165 

61,619 

522,361 

1,138,069 

1,170,044 

528,70? 

2,836,815 

69,490 

35,244 

104,734 

125,272 

75,516 

38,788 

114,298 

20,790 

89,225 

40,070 

121,295 

5,663 

31,380 

15,105 

46,486 

5,459 

265,606 
129,207 
3&4,8I3 
157,184 
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STATEMENT  of  the  Omdal  Vidua  of  McrchandIze  Imported  into  all  tbe  Port9  of 
the  UNITED  KINGDOM  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  &  IRELAND,  from  all  parts  of 
the  WOltLD,  in  «ach  of  the  six  Years,  1817-^1823,  cUstingiiishing  the  several 
Countries  from  whence  Imported^  and  the  proportion  from  each  respective  Country* 


■»^  -*-»■  V/   X »    ,«    M.%,M.M^tm 

from  whence 

1817.           1818.      I     4.819.      1      1820.      i      1821.      .     1822. 

IMPO-RTED 

.                                         I                    1 

A  MKK  I^   \^-Mti  A  Jul  M^» 

West  Indies  .  •  •  • 

8,326,987     8,«)8,790 
7,687,278     7,337,690 

8,188,540 

8,354,512 

8,367,477 

8,019,764 

£a8tDo.&CHiMA 

7,537,563 

7^62,648 

6,233,570 

5,106,400 

WhaU  Fishery. 

332,734 

444,520 

398,405 

551,703 

537,443 

362,464 

Total  W.  Si  E.  Ind. 

Ckina^  Fishery, 

16,346,939 

16,391,000 

16,124,508 

^6,468,863 

15,138,490 

13,488,628 

OeRM ANY 

687,927 

1,265,918 

576,067 

641,527 

617,218 

728,068 

Italy    

751,162 

1,306,457 

972,647 

839,799 

981,590 

1,176,246 

Russia   

2^41,365 

2,904,326 

2,589,922 

2,542,533 

1,963,079 

2,619,576 

Holland 

740,044 

1,206,278 

635,279 

593,361 

805,850 

.    889,206 

Portugal&Ma. 

632,482 

768,180 

509,572 

465,273 

480,609 

546,173 

Gibraltar  .... 

51,442 

61,210 

14,572 

29,145 

83,830 

56,704 

Spain  &  Canari. 

1,034,071 

1,333,930 

875,392 

971,512 

-974,172 

934,938 

Flanders 

122,498 

571,903 

203,856 

99,1S|9 

145,339 

.     260,125 

Prussia 

821,565 

1,426,412 

624,125 

729,683 

357,357 

.  .  542,573 

France  .^ 

527,866 

1,162,424 

642,012 

775,132 

865,617 

.  .878,273 

TurkeV  

188,904 

381,796 

266,548 

426,685 

375,630 

396,382 

Denmark  

158,670 

376,364 

170,786 

141,230 

42,112 

43710 

Sweden.* 

151,691 

214,479 

164,800 

117,705 

109,680 

.  19T,470 

Norway    

78,911 

119,927 

101,900 

47,037 

58,260 

83,188 

Malta    

19,916 

61,420 

83,270 

21,265 

17,397 

.18,509 

Ionian  IsUm 

58,212 

89,196 

49,618 

95,318 

86,194 

86,422 

Total  Europe  t^ 

84865,694^ 

134S50,220 

8,480,367 

8,536,405 

7,963,936 

9,398,257 

U.S.  li/" America 

3,315,197 

3,663,484 

2,840,372 

3,860,878 

3,831,057 

4,161,542 

Brazils 

817,222 

1,080,543 

952,202     1,294,025 

1,181,858 

1^47,526 

For.  West  Indiet 

758,043 

850,042 

774,117        798,620 

956,554 

566,414 

8outh  America 

126,316 

400^568 

290,645       233,710 

332,364 

493,705 

Brt.N.AMBRICA 

694,010 

787,996 

889,783 

949,655 

948,072 

918,357 

New  Holland 

60 

5,112 

6,900 

5,030 

22,640 

16,592 

Cape  Iff  G.  Hope 

167,582 

126,225 

81,094 

81,590 
95,92^ 

86,167 

114,685 

C!(NM#</ Africa 

180,273 

158,865 

179,548 

221,757 

166,080 

BrtfuA Isles*  .. 

148,680 

159,579 

151,680 

144,178 

151,837 

154,010 

Prize  Goods,  &c. 

14,288 

11,557 

t,584^ 

2,068 

2,978 

4,966 

Total  America, 
Africa,  &C. 

64i21,664 

7,243,970 

6,131,954 

7,465,677 

7,735,293 

7,643,779 

GfOMi  TOTAL. 

30,834,330 

36,885,182 

50,776,810 

32,470,945 

30,837,712 

30,530,673 

Propo.mto  InUmd 

917,979 

1,065,384 

1,121,920 

953,054 

1.113,540 

1,128,856 

\*  The  above,  and  four  following  Staiements,  hax>e  heen  compiled  from  a  return  made  to 
Parliament  in  the  Session  ^f  1824,  (Pa^er  No.  2'ik.)  and  the  results  which  they  exhibit 
are  so  extraordinatji,  as  to  exdte  in  the  mind  qf  iiM«r^«oiu  an  utter  disregard,  by  their 
apparent  incredibiUty,  It  wVl  be  seen  by  the  fifth  following  Statement,  that  in  the  six 
Years  1817— 1822,  fA<^  Official  Value  d/#Ae  EXjPORTStoEVROPB  are  represent- 
ed as  exceeding  the  Official  Volne  of  the  IMPORTS  from  thence,  by  the  enormous  and 
ineredible  Amount  of  £  110,654^070!!!.  Is  the  fact  really  so,  and  if  so,  how  has  the  ex- 
cess (if  Export  been  equaUzed  f  It  is  not  the  mere  iHsplay  of  Figures  and  AmountSy  although 
sufficiently  interesting  in  themselves,  that  is  the  oljeetof  these  Illustrations ;  but  by  analysis 
and  demonstration,  to  ascertain  and  to  exhibit  the  nalture  and  tendency  of  the  Commercial 
relations  ({/'GREAT  BRITAIN  with  the  several  Nations  qfthe  World,  in  an  inteUigiblB 
and  conclusive  point  of  view.  It  seems  deiitabh,  therefore >  in  the  first  place,  to  shew  wfiat  is 
•  meant  by  the  term  Official  Value,  whieh^  implies  tt  fixed  Value,  assigned  as  far  back  as 
1694,  to  each  article  Imported  and  Expoft^a,  and  may  thertfore  be  considered  as  denoting 
Quantity,  rather  than  Value,  an£  ikl^otikMy  not  have  a  relation  to  the  Current 
Value  lifihe  present  tume^.  In  addHtisn  io  the  Imports  apecifisd  in  the  American  Division 
qf  th£  abobe  Staiement  a  considerable  quantity  <tf  Produce  is  shipped  direct  from  thence  to  the 
Continent  qf  EUROPE  on  British  Aeeount,  bp  which  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  external 
Commercial  rehiions  of  GR£A^  fiHlTAIN  are  somewhat  less  ruinous  than  represented 
in  the  foUowhtg^Statemems;  4»  regards  the  transactions  with  South  America  the  Brazils  & 
Foreign  West  Iiuiies,  it  may  be  so,  but,  it  is  important  to  know  that  whatever  additional  ad- 
vantages  may  acerue  by  indir^  means  to  a  part,  makes  the  aggregate  result  worse,  rather 
Hum  better;  the  advantage  f^^one  part  being  only  an  abstraction  from  some  other  partm 
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1817. 


1818. 


.1819. 


6,632,708 
2,462,948 


5,717,216 
2,684,410 


T    al  2nd.  Class, 

V.  S.  0^  America 

Brazils 

For*  West  Indies 
South  America 
Eri.  N,  America 
New  Holland 
Cape  of  G.  Hope 
Coast  0/ Africa 
Quern.  Jers.  Man 


9,093,743 

5,443,889 

2,499,346 

2,259,668 

1,186,996 

1,657,184 

997,262 

521,136 

622,935 

531,583 

596,753 

503,536 

265,508 

36,744 

43,063 

730,413 

2,134 


Total  3rd.  Class 
Total  B.  4* /.P) 
4r  Mantifactures    \ 
Colonial  ')1  Class 
ffForeif(n  >2  Do, 
Produce  jS  Doi 

Grand  Total  of 

EXPORTS,     (50,404,111 


17,898,172 

6,640,394 

2,268,896 

1,811,754 

708,001 

1,111,852 

14,129 

218,854 

137,342 

206,378 


8,401,626 

5,830,948 

3,^95,475 

2,309,473 

1,055,478 

1,370,655 

671,282 

408,481 

698,519 

547,718 

318,864 

882,136 

188,270 

41,504 

83,836 

557,133 

11,145 


4,395,214 
1,999,481 


13.117,688 

40,111,427 

702,442 

8,826,482 

763,800 


18,370,953 

8,578,990 

3,159,897 

1,473,794 

758,161 

1,382,661 

9,618 

175,339 

150,641 

225,711 


6,394,695 

5.582,158 

3,204.165 

1,630,393 

1,158,129 

1,523,907 

921,008 

427,929 

693,335 

443,054 

248,078 

652,459 

184,923 

41,591 

65,761 

444,056 

5,974 


1820. 


4.241,312 

2,978,457 

1,030 


15,914,814 

42,687,392 

778,082 
9,075.744 
1,006,033 


153. 


17,226,912 

4,375,409 

1,864,309 

1,096,629 

408,746 

1,611,907 

40,914 

159,037 

131,561 

224.053 


7.220,819 

6,908,477 

3,157,972 

2,519.907 

1.210,454 

1.808,879 

1,534,094 

513,688 

692,532 

708.281 

334,067 

787,850 

171,869 

30,653 

66,253 

440,429 

14,041 


1821. 


4.941,034 

3,655,005 

486 


9,912,567 

33,534,176 

674,397 

8,377,768 

853,042 


20.899.447 

4,020,043 

2,233,133 

1,191,9C6 

885,985 

1.203,975 

85,129 

224.764 

130,995 

215,004 


8.596.525 

6,316.998 

2,886,197 

1,524,747 

1,068,316 

2,595.385 

1.381,709 

318,400 

863,549 

362,586 

382,404 

497,343 

164.967 

32,287 

65381 

294,291 

6.806 


1822. 


4.126,974 
3,569,326 


.i^TAXBMENTof  the  OfficUa  Valueofihe  PitbDUCE  if  MANUFACTURES  of  ^ 
UNITED  KINGDOM  of  Great  Britain  &  Ireland.  EXPORTED  from  thence 
to  all  parts  of  the  WORLJ),  in  each  of  the  Six  Years,  1817  — 1822,  distmguishmg  the 
several  Countries  to  which  Exported,  and  the  proportion  to  each  respective  Country. 

COUNTKIES— Z 1-1 , Z Z— 

to  vjJtich 

.  EXPORTED. 

Bn.  West  Indies 

East  Do,  fjf  China 

Whale  Fishery 

Total  1st.  Class 

Germany   

Italy 

Russia 

Holland 

Portugal  Az,  ^  M. 

Gibraltar 

Spain  Sf  Canaries 

Flanders   

Prussia   , 

France 

Turkey    ...... 

Denmark  ...... 

Sweden 

Norway , 

Malta......... 

Ionian  Isles 


18,961,367  81.912.500 


10,270,936 

38,391,202 

614,779 
8,923,563 
1,019,570 


6,619,678 

2,115.503 

1,517,328 

1,118,105 

1.076,867 

100/»78 

261,400 

206/)71 

258,998 


7,696.300 

6.497.435 
4,575,470 

823,98t 
1.216,496 
2.650,831 
2.437,258 

417,182 
1,000.108 

366.283 

346.271. 

904,52a 

182,916 
35,471 
54.098. 

394.96& 
9,187 


13,274.817 

40,832,711 

1,032,842 
8,497,471 
1,099,377 


7,312,107 

1,919.496 

1.282,959 

1,948,907 

1,314,397 

181.426 

176,711 

962.341 

259,389 


,547,250 143/439,360  48,947.113  151,462,400  153,464,122 


14,627,734 

44.237,533 

563,703 
7,578,610 
1,085,276 


%*  As  regards  the  Real  Value  of  the  products  IMPORTED.  (Vide  preceding  note) 
on  referring  to  the  Statement  of  the  Value  afsigned  tsi  each  article  ImpoHed,  m  emck  of 
the  Ten  Years  1814—1823,  it  will  be  seen,  that  ilk.  Cotton- Wool,  Sheep  &  Lamb's 
Wool,  Flax.  Hemp,  Tallow,  Timber  Deals.  Sic  M^in  s.  Hides  &  Skins,  and  the  un^nme- 
rated  articles,  constitute  the  hulk  of  the  aggregate  amount  assigned  to  the  articles  Imj^- 
ted  from  aU  parts  except  from  British  Possessions  in  the  W^st  and  East  Indies,  Cbma.. 
and  the  Fisheries ;  the  Imports  from  which,  as  wiU  be  shewn  hereafter,  dawitii^the  slight- 
est degree  tend  to  equalize  the  excess  of  Exports  to  any  qfthe  other  parts  qfthe  World. 
As  a  guide  to  eA^actual  Real  Valu^  qf  the  articles  specified  above,  uie  actual  Quantities 
qfeach  in^  tale,  weight,  and  measure.  wiU  be  found  specified  infolhwing  Statements,  and 
in  succeeding  Statements  there  wHl  be  found  a  specification  t^  the  Amount  qf. Customs  Duty 
levied  on  each  article  Imported,  with  the  rate  at  which  each  article  is  charged  with  duty, 
whereby  the  actual  Quantities,  and  thereby  the  actual  Real  Values»  moA  be  ascertained. 

Although  the  present  Money  Value  (fm^st  of  th€  articles  enumerated  above  unU  be  seen 
in  several  instajiqes  very  considerably  to  exceed  the  Value  assigned  to  them  in  the  Statement 
qf  Official  Values  of  each  article  Imported  in  eachqfthe  Ten  Years  l%X4^1Qia,th€  aggre- 
gate Real  Value  will  prove  not  maUriaUy,  if  at  all^  to  exceed  the  aggregate  qf  the  Ofiidal 
value  a». represented  in  the  preceding  Statement ;  that  t«.  in  so  far  as  it  ecmatiiutes  em 
EQUIVALENT  against  the  Real  V«^e  qf  Commodities  EXPORTED. 
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HTATEMENTof  the  Declared  REAL  r^LlTJBof  the  PRODUCE  A  MANUFACTURES 
of  the  UNITED  KiNGDOMof  Great  BHtainSp  Ireland,  EXPORTED  from  thence 
to  all  parts  of  the  WORLD,  in  each  of  the  ax  Years  li317— 1822,  distingnishing  tJie  seve- 
re Countries  to  which  Exported,  and  the  proportion  to  each  respective  Countiiy. 


to  which 

1817. 

1818. 

\      1819. 

1820. 

1821.     f       1822. 

EXPORTED. 

Sru  ITe^e  Indies 

oC 

£ 

,   4> 

<£ 

5,890,fOO 

6,021,626 

£ 
4,841,252 

4,197,761 

4,320,586 

3*439,^17 

jEiw*  Do.*  CHINA 
IFAafeFishery 

3,705,964 

3,863,131 

3,653,627 

5,693,168 

4,151,678 

3,771,2*21 

13 

1,034 

384 

Total  tst.  0089 

9,696,177 

9,884,757 

7,494,779 

7,891,963 

8,472,648 

7,211,038 

CKsmnany.  .•••••• 

5,433,010 

6,176,270 

5,646,569 

6,110,35)^ 

5,282,279 

5,234,9^0 

itely 

2,240,987 

3,147.648 

2,692,797 

2,441,958 

2,161,860 

3,137,698 

Russia  

3,045,475 

2,844,635 

1,793,681 

2,672,214 

1,590,719 

837,6r8 

Holland. 

1,337,693 

1,187,042 

1,118,427 

1,118,108 

947.416 

1,011,393 

Portagal^z.4ilfa. 

1,888,507 

1,553,428 

1,642,714 

1,668,130 

2,153,321 

1,890,130 

Gibraltar 

8/61,128 

674,(72 

790,961 

1,191,095 

1,217,983 

1,660,332 

Spain  ^^A«Caiiari«« 
Flanders 

727,888 

602,493 

583,033 

626,194 

324,504 

395,6^3 

731,660 

757,787 

654,568 

632^694 

723,174 

801,097 

Pnwa 

518,530 

513,874 

386,755 

492,409 

274,449 

234,185 

France • 

1,003,487 

369,504 

299,493 

390,744 

438,244 

437,009 

Tnrkey   

451,299 

806,531 

637,335 

551,792 

360,214 

621,574 

Malta    

509,870 

464,306 

344,126 

257,040 

198,637 

222,340 

Ionian  Isles 

2,325 

.  11,557 

4,796 

12,658 

6,511 

9,240 

Denmark   •..••• 

850,834 

189,889 

177,410 

164,277 

135,403 

129,235 

Sweden 

43,831 

52,883 

47,650 

33,410 

32,015 

35,113 

Norway 

47,051 

86,874 

70,337 

6o,424 

58,705 

43,948 

Total  9nd,  Ciass 

19,093,574 

19,439,382 

16,790,652 

18,429,504 

15,903,442 

16,601,562 

1/. -5.0/ America 

6,930,360 

9,461,010 

4,929,816 

3,875,286 

6,214,875 

6,865,263 

9nizUs 

2,034,696 

3,180,542 

1,937,330 

2,101,030 

1,858,357 

1,523,812 

1^«  If  €<^  Indies 

1,279,782 

1,169,610 

892,307 

939,782 

1,050,778 

868,041 

South  America 

616,642 

815,115 

438,998 

820,261 

1,083,880 

1,642,903 

-Bri.JV.  America 

1^15,317 

1,768,153 

2,020,061 

1,559,104 

1,141,278 

1,338,903 

Nitw  Holland  . . ,  • 

19,422 

13,546 

61,492 

117,123 

126,114 

213,574 

Cifp«o/Good  Hope 

260,541 

215,707 

183,584 

248,182 

280,683 

176,677 

Coa^to/ Africa 

145,818 

174,879 

132,710 

145,117 

201,435 

208,267 

Ouni.Jer.&Mau 

326,500 

355,731 

329,670 

296,602 

324,728 

315,052 

Total  3rd.  CfaM 

13,129,077 

17,144,395 

10,925,967 

10,102,496 

12,282,125 

13,162.491 

Grand  TOTAL 

41,818,828 

46,468,535 

35j211,401 

36,423,965 

36,658,217 

36,965,093 

fit  The  aboTe  Values  are  founded  on  the  Declaration  of  the  Shippers  at  the  time  of  Ship, 
ping,  bat  as  disregard  to  correctness  involves  no  serious  responsibility  or  penalty,  liieir 
accuracy  is  of  course  to  a  certain  extent  questionable.  It  will  prove  however  on  a  tho- 
rough investigation  of  the  subject,  tiiat  the  actual  state  of  HkeCommerdal  relation  of  Great 
Britain,  is,  in  reality  worse,  tiian  in  these  Illustrations  it  is  made  to  appear.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Value,  was  nrst  established  at  the  commencement  of  the  Year  1798,  on  the  pre- 
text of  levying  a  duty  to  defray  the  expences  of  Convoy,  consequently  as  the  Vuluation 
was  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  charge  that  was  as  long  as  the  Convoy  Duty  was  continue^ 
in  itself,  a  sufficient  check  to  an  over  valaation,  from  1798  to  1816,  therefore,  when  the 
Convoy  Duty  ceased,  the  REAL  Money  or  Invoiced  VALUE  of  tiie  Products  &  Manu- 
^ctures  Exported  in  the  Eighteen  Years  1798  — 1815,  somewhat  exceeded- the  Declared 
Value  as  represented  in  the  Custom  House  Returns  to  Parliament,  Q'ora  which  these  Il- 
lustrations have  been  compiled ;  whilst,  the  inheretat  disposition  of  all  trading  persons  to 
make  the  utmost  appearance  in  their  trading  transactions,  will  justify  the  inference,  of 
the  Declared  Valui  somewhat  exceeding  the  REilL  or  Invoiced  VALUE,  since  1816 
when  the.Convoy  duty  ceased;  consequently  the  DEPRECIATIONin  MoMyValae 
since  1816,  may  be  considered  greater  than  it  is  represented  in  the  statement  of  Annual 
Depreciation  of  Value  since  1798. 
'  "  resented  in  the  nextfolUming  Statement,  it  U  important  to  understand  does 

ID  of  VALUE  of  the  Ten  Years  171»~18<nr,  but  to  tite  Value  ^1817  mere- 

the  great  revulsion  arising  from  the  sudden  transition  of  a  state  of  peace 
rallele'    '"    '  -  -  ^-  ^       ...  .    ,      .    .  . 


t^  The  Depreciation  represented  in  the  nextJolUmin 
«of  apply  to  the  STANDARD  of  VALUE  of^the  Ten 
tig,  the  Year  subsequent  to  the  great  revulsion  arisit 

after  a  state  of  War,  unparalleled  alike  in  energy  and  wteiH,  awa  wmen  upon  every  put  prtTwvpie 
^calculation,  it  was  fair  to  infer  after  a  depreciation  of  £25,775,562  ^  Annum,  had  resumed  as  a 
consequence  of  the  sjfstem  of  petty  expediency  and  speculation  by  which  the  War  had  been  sustained, 
something  like  an  equiUbrimn  and  reciprocity  in  the  external  commemiat  rilations  qf  Ua.  MVeral 
Nations  of  the  World  would  have  been  established. 
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STATfiMfiNT  of  die  OAbMl  Vidw  (which  impiieranaatlty,  -^  Vide  note  to  Statement 
of  Imports)  of  MERCILA.NDIZE  EXPOkTED  from  the  UNITED  KINGDOM  of 
GREAT  BRITAIN  &  IRELAND,  to  all  parts  of  the  World  In  each  of  the  six  Years 
1817-1822,  distinguishing  the  several  Coantries  to  which  Exported,  and  the  proportion 
to  each  respective  Conntiy,  shewing  also  the  Total  Amount  of  Imports  in  each  of  the 
said  six  Years ;  the  excess  qf  Export  to  EUROPE  and  AMERICA,  over  and  above  the 
amount  of  IMPORTS  from  thence ;  wad  a  Iwpothetical  Illustration  of  the  ways,  and 
means  whereby  the  Commercial  party  obtain  EQUIVALENTS  for  that  Excess,  at  th» 
Expence  of  tlie  productive  labour*  and  distress  and  privation  of  the  Artizans  and  La- 
bourers of  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


ta  which 

1817.            1818.     I      1819.     1 

1820.      f      1821. 

18^. 

EXPORTED. 
Brt.  West  Indies 

£ 

7,015,591 

<£ 

/» 

x> 

J^ 

j£ 

5,989,707 

4,692,414 

4,555,775 

6.311.772 

4,370,100' 

East  Do.fr  China 

2,779,626 

3,186,982 

2,373,913 

3,273,817 

4,313,047 

3,886,960 

Whale  Fishery 

2,888 

3,020 

2,945 

6,006 

4,549 

2.955 

Total  W.^East 
Indies  if  FUhery. 
Import  from  Do. 

9,798,105 

9,179,708 

7,0^9,272 

7,834,598 

9,629,368 

8,260,003 

16,346,739 

16,391,000 

16,124,608 

16,468,863 

16,138,490 

13,488,628 

U,  S,  o/Ambrica 

6,715,629 

8,723,430 

4,449,143 

4,079,541 

6,805,050 

7,660,869 

Brazil     

2,284,569 

3.191,621 

1,896,316 

2,279,231 

2,137,221 

1,974,560 

For.  W^««*  Indies 

1,823,287 

1,609,752 

1,145,322 

1,257,313 

1,584,930 

1,332,668 

South  America 

735,344 

850,944 

431,616 

917,916 

1,210,825 

2,016,27T 

Bri.  N.  America^ 

1,491,118 

1,865,861 

2,072,576 

1,758,928 

1,464,705 

1,697,251 

New  Holland    . 

16,640 

10,423 

48,814 

119,005 

114^9 

219,786 

Cape  o/G.  Hope 

253,161 

206,238 

179,508 

256,878 

300,956 

245.155 

Coast  it/"  Africa 

242,584 

273,649 

243,507 

309,568 

383,301 

436.893 

Guem.  Jer.  Man 

269,059 

288,926 

298,606 

312,108 

372,597 

329,646 

Total  N.&  South 
America  Africa  &c 

13,881,393 

16,920,144 

10,765,407 

11,290,507 

14,374,193 

15.733.007 

Imports  from  Do. 

6,221,664 

7,243,979 

6,131,934 

7,465,677 

7,736,293 

7.643,779 

^|')6y  Go.  Bills 
r*^  f    Bullion 
f  |>imdic€)Cot 
S^  \adviii$Gra 
^tJDepredaHo. 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,1H)0,000 

3,000,000 

3,000.000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

824,783 

2,500,000 

3,500,000 

2,000,000 

2,500,000 

1,659,729 

2,176,165 

' 

633,473 

9,047 

1,138,901 

1,589,230 

•    Baianco  tS'£ 

13,881,393 

16,920,144 

10,765,407 

114^99,507 

14,374,194 

15,733,009 

To  EUROPE 
Germany 

8,126,980 

8,686,145 

8,409,624 

9,898,154 

8,571,365 

9,038,537 

Italy 

2,942,917 

4,288,961 

3,806,349 

3,767,622 

3,994,819 

54880,675 

Rnssia 

2,769.456 

2,820,813 

2,037,267 

3,669,064 

2,099,441 

14^20448 

Holland 

230,563 

2,047,089 

2,292,040 

2  047,612 

1,957,022 

2.013,324 

Portugal  ^z  4*  ilfa. 
Gibraltar 

1,730,968 

1,483,501 

1,631,033 

1,912,597 

2,711,899 

2.774,608 

1,322,726 

911,915 

1,124,618 

1,781,074 

1,885.711 

2,869,42.^ 

Spain  4rCaiMrte« 
Flanders 

7X>7,184 

616,849 

678,400 

684,336 

426,691 

522,34f 

1,844,182 

1,922,099 

1,771,520 

1,542,331 

1,925,940 

1,844,821 

Prussia 

1,078,355 

1,064,743 

982,541 

1,317,180 

921,741 

767,611 

France 

1,651,015 

1,196,777 

982,857 

1,163,381 

1,419,505 

1,185,421 

Turk&y 

599,228 

1,061,811 

767,467 

961,746 

583,017 

972,447 

MaHa  ........ 

772,959 

674,878 

565,941 

528,433 

^5,724 

479,733 

Ionian  lsle»  .... 

2,135 

13,220 

6,207 

14,041 

7,478 

13,235 

Denmark  ...... 

376,383 

377,696 

288,123 

308,576 

319,191 

297,.  80 

Sweden 

151,509 

i      137,501 

161,328 

126,660 

184,532 

131,544 

.Norway 

78,155 

142,700 

99,367 

99,704 

94,858 

79,679 

Total  Europe. 

26,724,614 

27,446,697 

25,604,680 

29,823,009 

27,458,838 

29,491,111 

Jmporfs  from  Do. 
£arceli<{f  Export 
Equafizd  as  follows 

8,265,694 

13,25a,220 

8,480,367 

8,536,405 

7,963,936 

9,398,257 

18,458,920 

14,196,477 

17,124.313 

21,286,604 

19,494,902 

20,092.854 

ffiz.  Govemt.  Bills 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,500.000 

1,500,000 

Absentee  Do. 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

5^000,000 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

6,000,000 

Foreign  Stock  D. 

2  000,000 

2,000.000 

3,400,000 

5,000,000 

* UnduAodvance in  > 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

. 

Depredation  inVa, 

1,586,830 

3,865,797 

4,924,337 

7,766,138 

D^alcatUm            ^  4,958,920 

2,696,477 

9^,037,483 

8,920,807 

4,670,565 

826,716 

BALANCE     • 

J^0  ^a  JiS  ^A  JL.  ^    ^^Jbf 

Atonal  Loss  psr 

18,458,920 

14^196,477 

17,124,313 

21,286,604 

gitize 

1^494,902 
d  by  LjOO^ 

\^^>^ 
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STATEMENT  of  the  TOTAL  OJUial  FoIm  of  MBRCHANDIZE  EXPORTED  hmn 
and  IMPORTED  Into  all  the  Ports  of  the  UnUed  Kingdom  of  GREAT  BRITAI]<  & 
IRELAND,  during  the  Six  Years  1817-^1822,  distm^piishiDg  the:proportion  cf  Vahie 
to  and  from  the  several  Coantries  of  the  WORLD;  shewing  also  the  Excet  iff  Valit§ 
EXPORTED  oyer  and  alwee  the  Value  IMPORTED,  from  each  respective  COUNTRY 


COUNTRIES 

British  West  Indies 
East  Indies  &  CHINA 
TheWhale  FISHERY 


Tb^oi  West,  &  East  Indies,        ^«  ^^^  ^^r. 
China,  and  Whale  Fishery.        47,405,569 


BrUish  Pro- 

duce  4:  Manw 

faeturet, 

r_-£ 

30,054,858 

17,349,168 

IMS 


1,880,901- 

2,463,709 

19,816 


4,364,426 


31,936,759 

19,812,877 

21,359 


51,769,995 


49,866,010 

41,465,149 

2,627,269 


93,958,428 


17,930,251 
121,652.272 
I  2,605,910 
C 

42,188,433 


United  States  of  America 

Brazils   

Foreign  West  Indies 

South  America 

-  Brisish  ATorf^  America 

iVew  Holland 

^  Cape  iff  Good  Hoptf  . , , 

'  Coast  o/ Africa 

Guernsey,  Jersey  &  Man 

Total  North  &  South  America 
Ifor,  W,  Indies,  Africa  &c. 

Germany  •  • « 

Italy 

Russia 

Holland .-, 

Portugal  Azores  if  Ma 
Gibraltar  tS'        \4eira 
Spain  tf  the-Canary  Isles 

Flanders 

Prussia 

France 

Turkey 

Malta 

Joataa  Isles 

penmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

Total  EUROPE  t^ 
Total  to  all  Foreign  Patis 
-which  Incar  a  Natiofuil  Loss 


37,546,621 

13,561,234 

8,374,370 

5,828,905 

7,781,629 

431,294 

1,216,105 

988,351 

1,389,533 


77,118,042 


787,033 
202,273 
318,802 
335,016 
«,468,81« 
97,18? 
235,791 
900,567 
481,412 


5.826,895 


38,333,654 

13,763,507 

8,693,172 

6,163,921 

10,250,448 

528,476 

1,451,896 

1,888,918 

1,870,945 


82,944.937 


21,672,530 

6,373,376 

4,703,790 

1,877,308 

5,187,873 

56,324 

657;343 

1,002,433 

909,964 


42,440,941 


16,661,124 

7,390,131 

3,989,382 

4,286,613 

5,062,575 

472,152^ 

794,553 

886,485 

960,981 


40,flK)3.996 


36,579,905 

19,718,625 

11;068,175 

6,895,869 

11,606,861 

8,142,633 

2,606,816 

4,570,978 

2,959,505 

2,226,437 

4,227,646 

2,861,288 

49,287 

1,158,453 

218,250 

378.392 


115,269,351 
192,387,393 


16,150,302 

4,362,615 

3,487,950 

6,041,780^ 

637,742 

1,752,835 

1,028,982 

6,279,912 

3,172,626 

5,373,013 

717,872 

'516,334 

7,028 

809,194 

674,811 

216,068 


53,730,207 

24,081,240 

14.556,125 

1«,937,649 

12,244,603 

9,895,468 

3,635,798 

10,850,890 

6,132,131 

7,599,450 

4,945,518 

3,377,622 

56,315 

1,967,647 

893,061 

594,460 


51,228,833  166,498,184 
57,055.728 1249,443,121 


4,517,719 
6,027,901 
14,860,601 
4,870,018 
3,402,289 


48,2Ue«488 
18,05^339 
•^  Contra 
8,067,631 


,402,289") 

296,903  >  15,952,662 
6,124,0153 

1,402,920  I  9,447,970 

4,501,715  1,630,416 

4,851,324  2,748,126 

2,034,945  2,910,673 

221.777  \) 

464:96i  J  «'^4^'200 


932,87jEI 
895,825 
489,916 


55,895,900 
98,336,841 


1.034,775 
Contra 
104,544 


110,602,284 
151,106,280 


***/a  addition  to  the  returns  received  from  the  Brazils  See.  directly  home,  very  considerable  Shipments 

^jff  produce  to  Europe  are  made  on  british  account,  which  may  make  the  transactions  with  that  Diaist- 

on  somewhat  less  unfavorable ;  hut  the  aggregate  result  is  made  worse  rather  than  better,  in  as  much 

as  it  adds  to  the  excess  to  EUROPE  and  thereby  rendoro  the  LOSS  more  aggravating  by  its  inequality. 

HYPOTHETICAL  ILLUSTRATION  of  the  way  inu^icKthe  EXCESS  of  EXPORT 

represented  in  the  preceding  Statement  is  EQUAIjIZED  to  the  Commercial  party,  whiUt  it 
resolves  Usel/into  NATIONAL  LOSS,  to. the  Amount  in  six  Years  qfiS^£  151,106,280 

BILLS  draum  on  Account  qf  Government,   on  the  Treasury,  Paymaster  of  ") 
the  Forces,  Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  Army,  Navy  and  Colonial  Agents  > 
from  British  North  America,  West  Indies,  New  Holland,  C.  of  G.  Hope  Sfc,  J 
B  ULLION  from  South  America,  West  Indies,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
Undue  advance  in  COTTON  and  COFFEE,  in  the  Years  1817-1818 
Do,    Do.    GRAIN  and  FLOUR, /ram  the  U.  S,  of  America,  in  Do 
DEPRECIATION  in  the  Value  of  the  Products  of  British  Industry  and 
LABOUR  sidtsequent  to  161Q,  from  the  Value  in  the  Year  1817,  which  was  a 
H  Depreciation  of  J^  25,77 5,56^  Compared  with  the  average  Value  qfthe  Ten 
BALANCE  of  American  ifc.  Division  [Ke^r*  1798— .1807.  £^ 

BILLS  drawn  on  Account  of  Goveimment,  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Ionian  Isles  Sfc. 
Do.    on  Account  o/ ABSENTEE  and  TRAVELLI NG  EXPENDITURE. 
Do.        Do.    FOREIGN  LOANS  11! 
Undue  advance  in  GRAIN, TALLOW,  FLAX,SILK,i|C.  in  the  Vrs.  1817-18 
DEPRECIATION  in  the  Value  of  Products  exported  to  EUROPE  since     ^ 
1818,  t;^  Vide —  Depreciation  aiove,  and  its  progression  in  preceding  and  ) 
DEFALCATIONS,  Banh^ptcy,  Insolvency,  Compromise,    UoUowing  Sta. 


id   ^ 

lat  > 
VenS- 


18,000,000 

10.824,783 
4,500,000 
*3,832.884 

3,346,329 

40,-603,996 
9,000^^000 
30,OQO,000 
12,400,000 
10,000,000 

18,143,102 

31,050.182 


BALANCE  European  Division  »:^^  110,602,284, 


TOTALS  151 ,106,2W 
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TABLE  (P)  siiawing  the  Incrbaibd  Quantitt  of  BRiTifU  Pboduce  aa 
M«ANUFACTURB9  ExPoRTKD  ifi  eacli  year  itince  1797,  and  their  Depreciation  ic 
Value  since  1807,  at  the  Expense  of  the  Artizan  and  Laboarer,  in  the  Redaction  of 
their  Wages  without  any  corresponding  Equivalent ;  and  the  stationary  Quantity  cf 
Imports  as  a  consequence  of  tlie  builL  of  tiie  People  being  precluded  from  coDsaming 
them. 


I7<^8 
179? 
1800 
iBOi 


IBOb 

1804 
J  805 
1806 
1807 


I8US 


Britith    Pr<tr!uce  tmd 
Manu/fteturet  Exporied, 


,Qii*iilltj„ 


l0,67?,5O5 
S4j0ti4,i;i3 
5(4,S04jil84 
a5,7l9,980 

i7,01«,iO3 

53,934,392 
1*5,005,308 
27,405,633 

86,692,338 
56,l07543y 
34/J40,550 
l9llS4,1i>9,931 
18Ja3l,a43j36£ 
i813'3v,00<},a00 
181-*'33,  ^00,580 


IBia 
1816 

len 


4t,7IV>03 
54,774j5SO 
39,235,397 
IB  18  41,963,5^:7 
181^ '33,91^3,575 
J830|37,m8,036 
18^1  40,1  H,093 
135^*1 43^*^58 ,490 


33,l4H,fj85 
38,943,493 
39,471,303 
41,770,351 

4ft|50r),<>83 
iO,lOO,G70 

10,3*9,641 
41,063,94? 
43,Kf4«»176 
40,479,865 


40,881,671 

50,343,761 

49,975,634 

J4,9l7,^ai 

13,657,^64 

43,OiW,OOU 

4J,447,!17tf 

49,653,345 

40,3^8,940 

40,357,118 

,45,  IJ^]  0,350 

34,348,495 

35,56^,670 

35,3.6,0aii 

a6p  176,897 
ApfrregatedeprecialioniQ  the  1 5  je^irs, 
lB08-i3,  oil  comparison  of  aTcrngc  va- 
lite  (if  preTioiVi  lO  yeai*,  1798-1307 
Do,  i}a    compai^d  with  Uif  gfflrjt  1  Boa -3 


irJikh  tile 
thould  hnrt 


Annual 
lu  Vjilue. 


of  (Jl^AUtttJ 


It  dfHrrei  to  bd  DDtLt^'d,  Jq  nerereDtc 
to  that  If  a  yenr*.  thnt  although  thf  re- 
muncrK^pn  foT  labour  wa»  rfdat^td  tJHt- 
hnlf^  tffcre  ifJi»  au  mfit^rtbl  AHu'raliOQ  la 

titt!  THfi;ition  reaoliime  it«eUinto  »trau«f<r 
of  the  fair  ;r*rnrd  fior  lab  out  to  pro  AH  | 
Xhf  qwi^uihy  ciporteil  aunuuJlr  arfrafr^t 

upon  wrliick  d&U  Ihf  foJetiUtkni  CheIpw 
arc  fiJUuUf  d» 

4,^)95,533  3,105,  W3 

8,yi4,6B3  4,920773 

8,9m>,l()()  4,9  J  4,339 

5.70y,583,  3,131,063 

B/.)88,0J8  5,013,009 

11,<X)0,nflO  6,164,900 

13,-196,473  7,096^69+ 

30,633,569  ll,B7 9,5*7 

lh,367,035  10,54l,«3!f 

55,775,563  14,995,^*97 

35,531,  j91  14,8J3j5i7 

Sl,3fQ,6W  lfi,346,534 

f8,l55jlO  l6,447,03§ 

3i,90'>,364  10,669*993 

36,3S3,295  ai,8a!t,734 


44,977,304 
5'.',  15(5,95) 
58,H75,740 
40,635,864 
5'tf,04j,3a:i 
54,000,000 
55,943,845 
70,385,314 
53,595,975 
66,113.670 
70,701^,610 
55,477,084 
63,7^4,380 
67,7*9,446 
72.500,193 


357 ,359,34  J 
3jfi,nori,3^7 


I54,f:65,936 
133,833,944 


QyA&rity  o^ 
Cfllonla]  and 
Fit rrifu  Pr«- 
ddetlojii  int- 

r^lAliied  far 
Home  Con* 

J.^iS  jdeffucyii^    the 

**'S  *^  IPrciportiqD  rt- 

^'      I  ejnwTtcd.— 7-^ 


6^ 


1 7,340,430 
17,^8 1,»86 
16,754,768 

80,796,565 

16,971,996 
18,67*^9y 

ia,693,30a 
30,395,103 
I9,7l5,3ax 

19,413,3^6 

31,759^958 
18,575,361 
30,1  a  5,  S  45 
40,351,634 
I6,ft9i^,984 
l7aK)0,00O 
3,46S,9jt 
6,113,619 
11,933,155 
19,647,0*9 
34.983,998 
19,775,66* 
^0,99:1,765 
19, 13^,084 
iO,lS9,e79 


:i 


18t5-4 


«•*  It  will  b«  setn,  on  mature  refltction,  that  tbia  SUMment  doea  not  anply  to  the  general  qveatioa  of 
excesa  of  export  over  and  above  the  amount  of  import,  but  ahowa  in  iiselfan  cxceaa  of  quantity  exported 
as  a  consequence  of  a  depreciation  in  value  iffectedat  the  expense  of  the  operative  artisan,  byaredue- 
tioii  in  the  rate  of  his  wages.  It  ia  true  that,  aa  valmt  and  *rw  are  mere  relative  tehna,  havtne  no  aigaifi- 
ratioD  or  definite  meanine  in  themselves  when  applied  to  the  aflTaira  of  nations,  had  the  quantity  of  importa 
increased  In  a  correspondinr  degree  to  the  increaaed  quantity  of  British  produce  and  manufactufea  exported; 
tile  difference  in  value  would  then  have  been  of  no  importance;  but  it  will  be  aeen,  by  col.  No.  7,  that  if  due 
allowance  foe  made  for  the  increased  quantity  of  raw  material  of  manufactures,  which  haa  been  reexported 
untier  the  bead  of  Britiah  produce  and  manufacturea,  inatead  of  under  the  head  of  colonial  and  foreign  pro- 
duce, that  the  quantity  or  colonial  and  foreign  productiona  imported  and  retained  for  home  conaumption,  !■ 
the  four  last  yeara  1819-28,  haa  actually  been  less  than  it  waa  in  the  four  yeara  1798-1801,  thereby  demonstra- 
ting a  aacrifice  or  waste  of  the  productiona  of  the  Briti^  artizan  and  labourer  'and  at  their  exduai  ve  expenae,) 
<  of  no  leaaan  amount  of  value  in  the  fifteen  yeara  Ifi08-I83'i  than  1^257,859,942.  in  comparison  with  the  average 
value  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  during  the  ten  yeara  1798*1807,  and  of  jtf328,8U8,387.  if  compared  with 
the  Talue  of  tlie  produce  of  their  labour  in  the  years  1803-3;  and,  waa  the  comparison  to  be  made  ngainat 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  during  the  fourteen  yeara  l784-^f  the  aaorifiee  or  waate  would 
prove  to  be  not  less  than  440  to  1^460,000,000 ;  but,  as  there  waa  no  authentic  return  of  the  real  value  of 
British' produce  and  manufacturea  exported  prior  to  1798,  when  a  duty  waa  levied  under  the  pretext  of 
defraying  the  expenaea  of  convoy,  the  case  ia  submitted  to  reat  on  the  results  which  the  authentieity  of  the 
documenta  that  have  annually  been  laid  before  Parliament,  aince  the  period  of  1798,  alone  exhibit, 

t^  Owing  to  an  inadvertence  in  the  compilation  of  the  above  Statement ,  the  Amounts  pre' 
vious  to  1813  are  inclusive,  and  subsequent  thereto,  exclusive  of  the  intercourse  with  Ire- 
I.ANO ;  the  difference,  however,  although  it  affects  in  some  degree  the  details,  it  does  not 
affect  the  general  conclusion  heyo»d  whaf  is  exemplified  in  the  note  relating  to  the  inter- 
course  with  Ireland,  ^  . 
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STATEMENT  of  tlie  OrFicixr  Value  of  MERCHANDIZE,  Annually  Imported 
into  GREAT  BRITAIN  from  all  parts  of  the  WORLD  since  1700. 
*The  Slaiemento/GOLD  Coined  jtrior  to  1771  includes  the  entire  Quantity  in  each  Reign, 
einee  the  Restoration  «J Charles  It, in  1663. 


1710 

Z   20 

^30 

^  40 

3  50 

g   60 

5  70 

1771 

2 

3 

.     4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1780 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1790 

1 

3 

4 

5 

.'  6 

7 

8 

"9 

1800 

1 

3 

4 
.5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
1810 
11 
12 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
1820 

1 

2 

3 

4 


iSMf  /nd<ej      British 


Yeart.     4  C'Aiita 

£ 

536.616 
669,866 
949,126 
990,474 
952,927 
987,511 
1,464,562 
1,882,165 
2,473,152 
1,933,096 
1,386,984 
1,091,845 
1,468,077 
1,834,221 
1,526,130 
716,323 
970,726 
2,526,339 
626,319 
1,301,495 
2,996,652 
2,703,940 
3,156,687 
3.430,868 
3.453,897 
3,350,148 
3,149,770 
3,698,713 
2,671,547 
3,499,023 
4,458,475 
5,760,795 
3,372,689 
3,948,384 
7,626,930 
4,284,805 
4,942,275 
5.424,441 
5.794.906 
6,349.294 
5,214,842 
6,072,313 
3,755,395 
3,401,700 
5,853,450 
3,366,343 
4,709,870 


West  Indies 

'£■ 


625,112 
859,102 
1,179,505 
1,383,778 
1,257,098 
1,693,234 
2,445,000 
2,931,524 
3,405,087 
2,836,093 
3,581,267 
3,627,881 
3,300,644 
2,791,928 
3,010.930 
2,830,560 
2,605,910 
1,858,537 
2,506,251 
2,891,895 
3,405,120 
4,354,421 
3,443,390 
3,783,289 
4,088,453 
3,906,404 
3,890,927 
3,691,038 
4,183,066 
4,392,158 
4,782,616 
4,099,291 
3,966,763 
4,309,164 
5,418,541 
6,161,504 
7,369,287 
8,435,795 
8,531,175 
6,132,001 
7,681,646 
6,720,444 
8,815,329 
7,980,000 
8,777,963 
7,703.452 
173 


)8,258il 
8,452,2 


4,106,300  j  8,452,287 
5,602,358  /  7,487,314 


6,304,096 
8,042,292 
8,312,591 
7,687,328 
7,342,800 
7,544,462 
7,567,678 
6,256,210 
5,123,000 


8,496.850 
8,527.020 
7,546,842 
8,021,203 
8,347,235 
7,887.670 
8,011,335 
7,977,835 
7,691,388 


IRELAND 
£• 
282,731 
364,925 
327,951 
368,947 
589,855 
705,411 
1,119,747 
1,554,708 
1,382,649 
1,378,666 
1.602,242 
1,624,020 
1,653,511 
1,653,032 
1,482,157 
1,547,179 
1.743,417 
1,629,522 
1,498,420 
1,611,904 
1,777,984 
2,012,288 
2,170,964 
2,221,728 
2,184,964 
2,404,786 
2,573,747 
2,479,269 
2,622,733 
2,284,920 
2,749,900 
2,636,705 
2,764,879 
.^,113,585 
2,735,686 
2,770.731 
2,312,824 
2,360.289 
3,133,945 
2,887,923 
2,747,209 
3,010,609 
3,281,428 
3.527,813 
3,968,400 
3.602,117 
3,v:^i,C40 
3.38.^,675 
3,57l,.'>04 
3,939,(K7 
4,157,597 
3,?.?0,6+4 
4,0,Vi,729 
4.290,612 
3,944,101 
4,999,342 
6.028,496 
4,873,6^0 
5,871,000 


Another 
parts 

-^£ 

3,309,318 

3,577,802 

4,325,235 

4,735,013 

4,489,703 

5,261,827 

6,769,779 

7,839,927 

7,247,787 

6,374,788 

7,927,373 

8,472,623 

6,217,197 

6,369,653 

4,956,325 

6,442,950 

5,491,187 

6,709,215 

5,720,858 

7,316,941 

7,093,121 

7,208,750 

7,015,031 

8,366,149 

8,299,896 

8,159,864 

9,516,442 

9,800,752 

10,182,012 

9,080,636 

10,297,903 

10,239,898 

13.082,988 

9,648,873 

12,076,732 

13,620,392 

15,946,219 

16,575.03^ 

13,983,292 

12,683,246 

13,657,793 

14,341,262 

12,983,754 

13,97.5,144 

11,029,530 

19,100,495 

24,655,254 

12,682,328 

11,834,250 

17,729,825 

15,242,731 

10,515,601 

14,201,972 

20,151,305 

14,249,510 

15,936,210 

15,.535,075 

16,617,972 


TOTAL 
£ 

4,753,777 
6,471,697 
6,781,817 
7,478,212 
7,289,582 
8,647,983 
11,799,094 
14,208,324 
14,508,719 
12,522,643 
14,477,876 
14,8l5,85o 
12,439,429 
12,648,834 
10,975,532 
11,537,012 
10,812,240 
12,723,613 
10,311,828 
13,l^V35 
15,'J7£,fir7 
16,279,399 
l5,7Bd.f>72 
17,U01,0!^4 
18,027,170 
17,821,202 
19,130,886 
19,669,782 
19,659,358 
19,256,717 
22,288,894 
22,736,689 
23,187,319 
21,013,956 
27,857,889 
26,837,432 
30,570,605 
32,795,557 
31,412,318 
.27,992,46.1 
29,201,490 
30,344,628 
28,835,907 
28,854,658 
29,629,353 
33,772,409 
41,136,135 
28,626,580 
28,595,426 
36,559,788 
35,989,650 
30,105,678 
33,965,232 
40,135,952 
33,625,748 
36,514,564 
35,797,617 
34,305,985 
40,415,248 


Amount  of 
CustomsJhity 

£ 

1,340,596 

1,553,417 

1,628,458 

1.532,092 

1,297,844 

1,716,306 

2,207,584 

2,642,129 

2,525,596 

2,439007 

2,567,770 

2,481,031 

2,480,403 

2,229,406 

2,162,681 

2,502,274 

2,723,920 

2,791,428 

2,861,563 

2,848,320 

3,326,639 

4,592,091 

4fif76,9\  I 

3,673,807 

3,780,770 

3,357,000 

3,764,483 

j  3,925,386 

3,988,591 

3,947,372 

3,521,230 

3,535,184 

3,612,725 

4,055,608 

5,.570,676 

7,498,615 

6,763,298 

5,871,201 

6,058»627 

7,179,621 

8,355,871 

9,084,458 

9,733,814 

9,207,735 

8,797,823 

10,289,897 

10,819,151 

9,436,322 

10,029,747 

10,960,777 

10,526,704 

8,396,236 

9,807^901 

10,034,749 

9,588^10 

8.660,803 

9,145,110 

10,663,617 

10,406,438 

10,239,740 


Value  of 
Cot4  Coined 

7,.524,105 

2,737,637 

10,511,9.W 

2,691,626 

8,725,921 

11,662,216 

8,419,390 

•637,796 

813,853 

1,317,645 

4,685,624 

4,901,219 

5,006,398 

3,680,995 

350,438 

1,696.117 

none 

876,794 

698,074 

227,083 

822,126 

2,488,106 

1,107,389 

2,849,056 

3,664,^74 

1, 530,7  U 

2,660,521 

2,456,566 

1,171,863 

2,747,430 

2,558,895 

493,416 

464,680 

2,000,297 

2,967,565 

449,962 

189,837 

4.i0,246 

437,019 

596,445 

718,397 

54,61.« 

405,10a 

none 

371,774 

298,946 

316,935 

312,264 

519,722 

none 

Do. 

Do. 

4,27.7,3ar 

2,862.374 
3,574 

949,516 
9,520,760 
5,356,787 

759,748 
4,005,07$ 
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STATEMENT  of  the  Ofpicul  Vaiub  of  MERCHAKDIZEL  Amially  Exportjbb 

fTMn  GREAT  BRITAIN  to  aU  parts  of  the  WORLD  since  ITOO. 

Shetting  aho  the  proporUom  ^  ColonialSf  Foreign  Produce  i%each  Yeitr  since  17&2U 

and  Tons  qf  SHIPPING  cleared  outwards  tn  each  Year  since  1770. ;_ 


Tcarg. 


17ft0 

2  30 
^40 

a  (>0 

4  70 

1771 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1780 

1 

•  3- 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
1790 
1 
2 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
1800 
t 
2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

9 

1810 

11 

12 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

1820 

1 

2 

3 

4 


liast  Indies 
^  China, 

£ 

100,422 

97,941 

107,310 

193,353 

465,992 

736.358 

1,045,986 

1,184,824 

941,361 

845,707 

546,213 

1,040,642 

726,398 

785,825 

1,199,827 

703,191 

1,116,341 

595,131 

1,467,844 

701,473 

730,858 

1,153,532 

2.242,038 

1,551,209 

1,430,633 

1,957,177 

2,386,320 

2,272,066 

2,437,887 

2,721,793 

2,924,829 

2,382,033 

2,377,376 

2,288,115 

1,145,736 

2,436,373 

2,860,397 

2,946,257 

2,929,816 

2,733,013 

1,766,268 

1,669,215 

1,936,954 

1,884,437 

1,933,223 

1,647,627 

1,717,118 

1,664,522 

1,779,212 

1,699,125 

2,093,464 

2,204,978 

2,794,634 

3,195,826 

2,421,764 

3,890,397 

4,427,331 

4,100,693 


BrUish 
West  Indies\IBELAND 

£ £ 

246.378 
344,325 
469,135 
657,956 
803,428 
1,095,603 
1,947,646 
2,416,186 
2,168,692 
2,227,648 
2,347,897 
2,452,672 
2,458,119 
2,200,689 
2,816,633 
2,659,954 
2.284,384 
2.072,777 
1,917,072 
2,430,473 
1,634,770 
2,168,914 
1,961,789 
2,342,543 
2,424,901 
2,314,562 
2,265,769 
2,470,463 
2,372,867 
1.943,325 
2,480,476 
2,608,464 
2,895,445 
2,431,554 
2,972,941 
2,082,720 
3,7:18,508 
2,<3 17.346 
3,^o^),«^A2 
3,:-;ti:v^56 
3,:  U  iff/,' 58 

3,?3r^.'>n4 

3,^.^,u^2 
3.978,487 
4,597,638 
4,619,686 
3,212,016 
4,568,418 
5.262,197 
4,266,831 
3,557,873 
3,025,527 
3,620,453 
4,061,572 
4,072,181 
3,38r,794 
4,285,641 
4,192,718 
3,766,380 


298,040 
303,117 
298,569 
258,608 
421,984 
741,850 
1,146,028 
1,214,167 
1,440,127 
1.335,773 
1,418,814 
1,717,229 
1,604.535 
1,256,636 
1,151,068 
1,166,725 
1,751,827 
1,024,447 
1,271,981 
1,796,982 
lyS70,066 
1,235,528 
1,336,063 
1,733,265 
1,766.454 
1.763,937 
1,986,201 
2,649,066 
2,922.119 
2,695,220 
3.632,762 
2,460,888 

3,1M,;I63 
5,198^369 
5,947,427 
4,0B7,112 
4,.'3il  5.505 

4,t;'a  1,735 
3,832,430 
4,733,815 
4,578,877 
5,928,769 
5,975,127 
4,7^.143 
4,122,920 
4,767,511 
6,315,073 
6,915,989 
4.607,589 
6,762,069 
5,784,553 
4,490,010 
4,352.513 
5,069,372 
4,146,463 


ait  other 
parts 

5,462,288 
64873,886 
6,902,100 
7,947,289 
8,439,287 
10,173,928 
11,565,603 
14,20333 
13,169,988 
11.966,302 
12,975,562 
11,115,820 
9,966,651 
9,248,880 
7,091,367 
9,028,705 
7,496,064 
7,649,961 
8,360,493 
10,539358 
11,998,570 
11,559,975 
10,766,176 
11,242,772 
11,850,260 
13,304.872 
13,481,831 
15;W0.400 
17,172,427 
13,029,842 
17,710,016 
19,819,168 
19,529,979 
18.451,381 
20,972,983 
23,186,829 
27.434,108 
27,489,715 
31,017,895 
23,962,023 
25.023,106 
25,048,846 
26,313.334 
24,124.770 
22,094,637 
38,044,460 
36,149,582 
22,053,812 
31,434,453 
44,354,200 
48,415,737 
41,422,371 
39,946,036 
43,815,976 
35,951,151 
46,601,910 
41,301,178 
44,523,260 


TOTAL 

-£' 


6,097,128 
6,919,179 
7,771,115 
9,057,196 
10,130,991 
J2,447,639 
15,705,262 
19,018,480 
17,720,168 
16,375,430 
17,288,486 
16,326,3^ 
14,755,703 
13,491,030 
12,258,895 
13,538,575 
12,648,615 
11,342,296 
13,017,390 
15,468,287 
15,734,062 
16,117,649 
16,305,866 
16,869,789 
17,472,248 
19,340.548 
20,129,121 
22,731,995 
24,905,200 
20,390,170 
26,748,083 
27,270,.553 
28.026,068 
26315,713 
30,290,029 
33,646,357 
38.120.120 
37.768,823 
41,411,966 
31,438,495 
34,451,367 
34,308,545 
36.,^?T.184 
34.. ^66,571 
3^^  -,  '67 
5<  00 

4.'  59 

45,:^  1  J,  173 
5  ,624,229 
60,983,063 
51,260,467 
53,123,202 
56,857,927 
46,935,105 
51,733,113 
55,083,522 
56,963,134 
56,234,663 


proportion 
of  Colonial 


i^  Foreign 
Produce 
Reexported,' 


TTons  of 

Mpping 

Cieartd 

Outwards* 


3,846,434 

5,035,358 

4,475,493 

4,815,890 

4,747,518 

5,561,043 

5,199,037 

5,921,976 

6,130349 

5,784,417 

8386,043 

8,509.126 

8,923,848 

9,412,610 

10,657,476 

9,556,144 

13,815,838 

12,008,635 

14,437,952 

9323,257 

10315,574 

9,950,5P8 

9,124,479 

9395,283 

7,863,204 

15,194,334 

10,945313 

8,279,698 

11,998,179 

20,499,347 

16,930,439 

14,545,933 

11,534,616 

12,287,275 

11,278,077 

11,490,340 

11,971,150 

10,510,521 

9,948,372 


682,754 
942.448 
996,561 
931,987 
877.884 
956,606 
946,331 
932.855 
826,336 
792,021 
885,137 
679,09* 
851,512 
1,039,045 
1.060.487 
1,236,219 
1,327.449 
1,349,420 
1340,689 
1,611333 
1.548,207 
1.696.023 
1,739.300 
1357,234 
1,600,817 
1,527,597 
1,733,074 
1301,062 
1,684,900 
1,717,325 
2,130,322 
2,150,501 
2,087,789 
2,019382 
2,051,135 
1,900,609 
2,053,713 
2,050,013 
1,654,944 
2,230,902 
2,862,801 
2,203,585 
2,206,420 
2,447,298 
2,759,720 
2,317,736 
2,645370 
3,072,409 
2,754,055 
2398,654 
2,575,152 
2,695,130 
2,610,787 
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STATEMENTS.  EXHIBITING 
the  Total  Official  Value  of  MERCHANDIZE  Annually  Imported  into,  and 
Exported  from  GREAT  BRITAIN,  to  and  from  all  parU  of  the  WORLD  since  1700. 

SHEWING 
1.  the  proportion  to&  from  (he  East  Indi ss  &  C u  i  n  a,  and  II.  the  pmporti(Hi  to  and  fh>m 

British  Colonies  in  the  WgiT  Indus  &  S.  Amirica,  all  other  ^rls  of  the  WORLD, 

and  IsKLAND.   rUe —The  three  first  Colunuu 
iH  each  of  the  tw  preceding  Stutement^, 


Years, 
1710 

a«o 

C  30 

►  40 
Z  50 

g  60 
I  f  0 

1771 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
1780 
1 
S 
3 
4 
6 

7 

8 

1790 
1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1800 

1 

S 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1810 

11 

12 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

1^20 

1 


IMPORTED.' 
£ 

1,244,459 
1,893,893 
2,456,582 
2,743,200 
2,799,880 
3,386,156 
5,029,315 


6,368^97       4,815.177 


7^260,928 
6,147.855 
6,550,493 
6,343,746 
6,422,232 
6,279,181 
6,019,217 
5,094,062 
5,320,053 

-  6,014,398 
4,620,970 
5,805,294 
8,179,786 
9,070,649 
8,771,041 
9,435,875 
9,727,274 
9,6f>l,358 
9.614,4+4 
9M9,030 
9.477,346 

10, 1 7t;,  1^1 

10.1  o^ui 
15.rBtJi>7 

i3,LMrj:>K) 

16'^-o>35 
l7,4.^^^r^i5 
I5,.1c>9,3l8 
l5,G4:J,f>97 
l5,B03,j(i5 
l5.B=,?,ir>3 
14, 1^1  ^Vn  14 
18,599,823 
14,671,912 
16,480,881 
15,944,262 
16,761,175 
18,829,963 
20,736,910 
19,590,077 
19,763,260 
19,984,647 
19,376,231 
20,578,355 
20,262,541 
17,688,013 


EXPORTED. 

£- 

644,840 

745,293 

875,014 

1,109,907 

1,691,414 

2,573,711 

4,139,659 


4,550,180 

4,409,128 

4,312,924 

5,210,545 

4,789,052 

4,243,150 

5.167,528 

4,509,870 

5,152,552 

3,692,335 

4,656,897 

4.9^,928 

3,7  3:1, 192 

4,.T>7,074 

j,531\t^90 

5,L1^7/>17 

5,621,938 

6,035,676 

6,638,290 

7,391,595 

7,732,873 

7,360,338 

9,038,067 

7,451,385 

8,496,088 

7,864,332 

9,317,056 

10,467,528 

10,686,012 

10,279,108 

10,394,071 

8,476,472 

9,428,261 

9,259.700 

10,213,851 

10,441,801 . 

12.459,630 

12,242,440 

9,720,277 

10,355,859 

11,808,720 

12.270,030 

12,567,326 

9,838,094 

13,177,166 

13,041,951 

10,983,955 

11,131,104 

13,782,344 

12,439,894 


Excess  of 

JMPOm'. 

'£ 

599,619 

1,148,600 

1,581,568 

1,633,292 

1,108,476 

812,445 

889,656 

1,553,220 

2,710,748 

1,738,727 

2,237,569 

1,133,203 

1,633,180 

2,036,031 

851,689 

684,192 

167,501 

2,352,063 

-:.  35,927 

876,366 

4,444,364 

4,512,975 

3,231,351 

3,803,R58 

4,i0o,^a5 

2.477. 4:j3 
1,741,473 

^,JU6,743 

i,70u/:^-ri 

5,50U,7,H 
6,464,111 
2,749,512 
3,938,374 
5,941,417 
7,054,955 
6,832,745 
6,215,436 
6,543,667 
5,638,302 
4,467,713 
6,140,193 
2,429,472 
6,760,604 
5,508,303 
4.952,455 
6,559,934 
8,169,583 
9,752,983 
6,586,094 
6,942,696 
8,392,276 
9,447,151 
6,480,198 
5,248,139  I 


Vide—  The  fourth  Column 
in  each  of  the  two  preceding  Statement ti 
I     Excess  of 
I   EXPORT. 


EXPORTED, 

£ . 

5,452,28B 
6,273,886 

r.947,g8<? 

8,4S9.2e7 
10,175,928 
11.565,603 
14,203,3t>3 
13,i69,98& 
ll,9Dli,3D^ 

11,115,82a 

9,248,880 

7,091,367 

9,028,705 

7,496,064 

7,649,961 

8,360,493 

10,539,359 

11,998,570 

11,559,975 

10,776,176 

11,242,775 

11,850,260 

13,304,873 

13,481.831 

15,340,400 

17,172,427 

13,029,842 

17,710,016 

19,819,168 

19.529,978 

18,451,381 

20,973,000 

23,186,830 

27,434,107 

27,489,715 

31,017,895 

23,962,023 

25,023,105 

25,048,845 

26,313,384 

24,124,770 

22,094,637 

38,044,460 

36,149,582 

22,053,812 

31,434,453 

44,354,200 

48,415,737 

41,422,373 

39,946,036 

43,815,976 

35,951,150 

40,601,910 

41,501,178 

44,523,260 


IMPORTED./    EXPORT 


-£- 


3,309,318 
3,577,802 
4,325,235 
4,735,013 
4,489,703 
5,261,827 
6,769,779 
7,839,827 
7,247,787 
6,374,788 
7,927,383 
8,472,623 
6,217,197 
6,369,653 

■t,a>6,:*>25 

!j>44'-i,f)50 

5,491,187 

6,709,^15 

5,720.858 

7,116,941 

7,Q!*3,I20 

7,20^,750 

7,015,031 

3,3US,149 

8,299,896 

8,159.864 

9,516,442 

9,800,752 

10,182,012 

9,080,636 

10,297,903 

10,239,898 

13,082,988 

9,648,873 

12,076,732 

13,620,392 

15,946,220 

16,575,032 

13^983,292 

12,683,246 

13,657,793 

14,341.S.58 

13,975.144 
11.029,5:1*) 
lyj  00,495 
24,6.>5.254 
12,6B2,3lf3 
11,834,250 
17,729,825 
15,242,731 
10,515,601 
14,201,972 
20,151,305 
14,249,510 
15,936,210 


-£- 


2,142,970 
2,696,084 
2,576,865 
3.212,276 
3,949,584 
4,912,101 
4,795,824 
6,363,376 
5,922,201 
5,591,514 
5,048,179 
2,743,197 
3,749,454 
2879,227 
2,135,042 
2,585,855 
2,004,877 
2,940,746 
2,639,635 
3,222,418 
4,905,450 
4,351,225 
3,751,145 
2,874,62^ 
3,550,354 
5,145,008 
3,965,389 
5,539,648 
6,990,415 
3,949,209 
7,412,113 
9,579,270 
6,446,991 
8,802,508 
8,896,251 
9,566,437 
11,487,889 
10,914,682 
17,034,603 
11,278,777 
11,365,313 
10,707,584 
13,329,580 
9,149,625 
11,065,107 
18,943,965 
11,494,338 
9,371,484 
19,600'IOS 
26,624,37i> 
33,173,006 
30,906,772 
25,744,064 
23,664,671 
21,701,640 
24,665,700 


15,535,075     25,966,103 
16,617,972  I  27,905,290 
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STATEMENT  of  the  «ever»l  articles  of  the  Prodtiet  and  ^-""I^Sf* "«?«f  ^^J^^* 
itoo^rf  from  tlienc*  to  aU  part,  of  the  World,  In  each  of  the  Ten  Year.  1814^18t3 
'Ind  ri^wto.  the  OmcSu  r«l««  a»lgned  to  ead.  article  l»  each  Year. 


ExoorteA  from  tlience  to  aU  part,  of  the  World 
and  Aewing  the  OffieM  FaJae  awlgned  t 


"V- 
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OTATEMENT  of  the  several  articles  of  the  Produce  ana  lHanitfacHinsiA  IKISLANII 
Exported  from  theuce  to  all  parts  of  the  World,  in  each  of  the  Ten  Years  1814-1825, 
shewing  the  REAL  VALUE  of  each  article  accordingr  to  the  average  Current  Price, 
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.    8  TATfiMENT  of  die  Quantity  of  Merdiandixe  IMPORTED  into  IRELANB 
from  all  parU  of  the  World,  In  each  of  tbo  Ten  Yean  1814^1823, 
shewing  the  OFFICIAL  VALUE  assigned  to  each  article. 
^  The  articles  noted  toith  a  *  are  almogt  exclusivelif  Imported  from  GreaJt  Briiair^  ihote 
with  a  t  partially  *o,  and  thoee  in  Mank^  chiefly  from  the  place  of  growth. 
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STATEMENT  of  the  Qaantity  and  Value  of  MERCHANDIZE,  Exported  to  and  Import 
tedfrauk  IRELAND,  from  and  into  GREAT  BRITAIN,  and  also  the  Number  of  Tons  ^ 
of  SHIPPING,  Entered  inwards  from,  and  Cleared  outwards  to  Ireland,  in  each  of  the 
Nine  Years,  1814— 1822,  according  to  the  accounts  annually  presented  to  Parliament* 


EXPORTED  from  GREAT  BRITAIN  to  IRELAND. 


Years 


Colonial 
if  Foreign 
Produce 


British  Produce  and 

Manufactures  a< 

Official        Real 

Value  Value 


1814     1,345,678    2,920,153    4,412,016    5,757,694 

15  l;821,174    2,336.699    3,556,564    4,777,738 

16  1,104,299    1,923,090    2,  27,316    3,731,615 

17  1,265,345    2,355,119   3,276,018    4,541,363 

18  1,451,474    2,600,517    3,715,511    5,166,985 

19  1,398,841    2,710,841    3^91,012    6,089,854 
1820        965,314    2,422,242    3,051,228    4,116,548 

t3^  There  has  been  no  detailed  account  ^  the  trade 
frwn  G.  Britain  to  Ireland  yresented  since  XS20, 


TOTALS 

Bri.Pro.&Manufac. 

Real         Official 

Value.       Value, 


4,265^31 
3,557,873 
3,027,387 
3,620,464 
4,051,991 
4.109,682 
3,387,556 
4,285,641 
4,192,718 


Imported  i 


Tons  of 
SHIPPING 


into         Entered 


G' Britain 

from 
Ireland 


3,939,018 
4,167,597 
3,730,645 
4,054,705 
4,290,612 
3,944,101 
4,999,371 
6,028,496 
4,878,610 


Inward* 

from 

Ireland 


613,898 
680,333 
621,273 
679,131 
644,896 
699,885 

747,555 
812,994 


Cleared 
Ouhcar 
^    to 
Ireland 


Periods, 


•^*  The  annexed  is  a  Statement  qf  the  Annual  Ave- m  ^  ^.^  ^  ^^  . 
rage  Official  Value  of  the  Exports  from  G.  Britain  J  JSx?  '^IIH 
to  Ireland,  and  of  the  Importi  from  Ireland  into"^  1790^1799. 
Great  Britain,  in  Periods  of  Ten  Years  since  1769. 


1790—1799, 
1780—1789. 
1770— 177a 


Exported 


3,885,276 
2,452,802 
2,155,146 
2,429,984 


715,171 
776,313 
721,762 
762,770 
763,635 
795,495 
734,716 
801,007 
828,114 

Imported 


3,200,967 
2,673,216  ^ 
1,924,695: 
1,525,907 


STATEMENT  of  the  Official  tend  /2«a/  Values,  of  the  Propucts  and  Manufactures 
of  IRELA  ND  EXPORTED  from  thence,  and  of  the  Number  of  Tons  of  SHIPPING- 

Cleared  Outwards,  to  all  parts  of  the  WORLD  in  each  of  the  Ten  Years,  1814 1823 

distinguishing  the  proportion  to  Grbat  Britain  from  the  proportion  to  all  other  parts! 


PRODUCTS  &  MANUFACTURES  of  IRELA  NJ>  EXPORTED 


1 

to  Great  BrUain      \       aU  other  parts 

j2: 

Offi,Value 

RealValue^qffi.^Val. 

Real  Val, 

j5 

2,046,846 

1^14 

5,10d,204 

10,573,848 

1,006,673 

15 

5,196,190 

9,341,776 

1,163,994 

1,949,783 

16 

5,109,765 

7,182,044 

932,488 

1,328,933 

17 

5,531,344 

9,114,428 

851,548 

1,411,897 

18 

5,700,624 

10,353,762 

736,326 

1,423,099 

19 

5,150,320 

8,791,136 

558,261 

956,070 

1820 

6,511,921 

9,452,721 

577,620 

855,963 

1 

7.067,006 

8,974,510 

636,852 

833,548 

.      « 

6,093,563 

7,079,169 

678,044 

792,068 

'       3 

7,431,207 

8,928,947 

659,907 

766,924 

Val 
--£  — 

6,590,249 
6,531,860 
6,208,123 
6,563,464 
6,521,029 
5,770,463 
7,1^9,223 
7,781,653 
6,825,909 
8,152,750 


TOTAL 


Real  Value 

13,096,065 

11,563,236 

8,676,846 

10,676,897 

11,860,928 

9,809.089 

10,398,495 

9,985,852 

7,925,539 

9,757,507 


No.  of  Tons  of. 
SHIPPING 
Cleared  Outwrds. 


Gt.Br, 


730,357 
736,011 
712,620 
770,547 
752,020 
823,191 
783,760 
819,648 
832,927 
786,637 


aU  0.  p. 


144,0851 
149,367| 
143,958 
116,973 
141,350 
159,283 
118,898 
98,718 
129,7d6 
111,181, 


STATEMENT  ofthe  Number  and  Tonnage  of  VESSELS  Bulit,  and  of  the  Number  and 
Tonnaee  Belonging  to,  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  the  Official  Value  of  Merchan- 
dize IMPORTED,  and  of  the  Number  of  Tons  of  SHIPPING,  Entered  Inwards,  mto 
IRELAND,  distinguishing  the  proportion  Imported  and  Entered  fi-om  Great  Britain 

V     from  the  proportion  from  all  other  parts,  in  each  of  the  Ten  Years,  1814 1823. 


VESSELS 


2 

j_ 

1814 
15 

'  16 

•      17 

'*    18 

19 

1820 

1 

•       2 

3 


BwU 


No. 

Tons 

46 

1,973 

36 

1,922 

41 

1,985 

102 

3,179 

48 

2,282 

37 

1,606 

37 

1,673 

64 

2.323 

35 

1.564 

34 

1,663 

Belonging  to 


No, 


Tons 


1,183 
1,163 
1,115 
1,204 
1,300 
1,288 
1,325 
1,346 
1,364 
1,378 


MERCHANDIZE  IMPORTED 

From 


61,769 
60,123 
63,229 
64.593 
68,793 
69,283 
70,092 
69,035 
68,890 
69,614 


Great 
Bntain 

— of  — 

5,553,239 
4,471,774 
3,643,126 
4,754,839 
5,065,060 
5,302,726 
4,242,472 
5,338,838 
i  5,509,200 
4,813,53? 


all  other 
parts 

— of  — 

1,134,493 
1,163,343 
1,050,619 

889,336 
1,033,660 
1,093,247 

924,54e 
1,068,590 
1,098,287 
1,207,443 


TOTAL 

— of  — 

6,687,732 
5,637,118 
4,693,745 
5,644,176 
6,098,720 
6,395,973 
5,167,014 
6,407,427 
6,607,488 
6,020,975 


No.  of  Tons  of 
SHIPPING 

Entered  Inwards 


G.Br, 


794,684 
700,224 
696,158 
796,239 
769,544 
855,120 
809,076 
845,000 
997,789 
825,889 


all  ot,p. 

109,905 
150,166 
137,644 
108,752 
138,239 
168-,740 
117,518 
116,53& 
142,570 
126,800 
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COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 

EXHIBITION  of  the  Rise,  ProgresA,  Se  Present  State  of  the  CoTTOur  manufacturb 

in  Great  Britain. 
From  1770  to  1780  the  Importation  of  Cotton  Wool,  averaged  5,735,575  fb.  #*  Ann. 
1781  to  1790  about  18  Millions  lb  wt.  anil  from  1791  to  1801  abont  St  Mill.  do. 
and  the  following  is  a  Statement  of  the  Quantity  lnii>orted  in  each  of  the ^9  Yean 
1802  —  18^3.  aistinguisliing  the  several  Countries,  from  whence  Imported  and  the 
No.  of  Bags  Sc  Bales  from  each  respective  Country. 
COTTON  WOOL,  Imported  from 


U.Sut.of 

Brazil!  8c 

"^'   Ea»r 

Years 

America. 

Poriiigal* 

Indies. 

l&Ot 

107,494 

74,720 

8.535 

3 

106,831 

76,297 

10.296 

4 

104,103 

48,588 

2.661 

5 

124,279 

51,242 

1,983 

6 

124,939 

51,034 

7,787 

7 

171,2^7 

18,981 

11,409 

8 

37,672 

.'>0,442 

12,512 

9 

135,000 

166,107 

35,764 

1810 

240,516 

149,.535 

79.382 

11 

128.192 

118,514 

14,646 

1« 

95,331 

98,714 

2,617 

13 

37,721 

137,168 

1,421 

14 

48,000 

151,500 

13,500 

16 

201,000 

91,200 

24,300 

16 

166,000 

124,000 

31,000 

17 

195,560 

114,490 

117,955 

18 

219,950 

160,200 

247,300 

19 

212,250 

125,450 

178,300 

18«0 

301,200 

179,700 

57,300 

1 

300,100 

121.050 

29,700 

2 

330,000 

143,200 

19.300 

3 

448,070 

148,070 

38,650 

~  West       TdtalNo.ofi 
indies.  &c  Bags  &  Bala 


90,6.14 
45.474 
86,385 
75,116 
77,678 
81,010 
e7,.M2 
103,511 
92,186 
64,789 
64,.563 
73,218 
74,500 
54,900 
49,000 
49,155 
67,850 
31,070 
31,960 
37,250 
40,650 
33,610 


281,383 
238,898 
241,637 
252,620 
261,738 
282,667 
168,138 
442,382 
661,173 
326,141 
261,215 
249,503 
287,500 
371,400 
370,000 
477,160 
660,300 
645,070 
677,150 
488,100 
533,150 
668,400 


Total  in 
flM.  weight. 


77,393,600 

69,921,990 

70,506,3.55 

72,229,537 

75,157,530 

86,206,870 

22,676,740 

117,775.530 

136,570,735 

91,662,635 

63,027,570 

49,820,530 

59,745.373 

96.720,370 

94,140,330 

125.132,230 

177,267,376 

150,7^5,728 

143  687  326 

128  573  275 

139  797  735 

180  233  795 


ii 


W 

S  a* 

OfOQ 

90,537450 
-90,350,230 
110.532.210 
112.235,750 
110.235,570 
128  735  235 
128  .527  725 
140  795  375 
150  325  795 


I 

The  tbllowing  is  an  Account  of  the  Official  Value  of  the  Cotton  Wool  Imported ;  the  No. 
of  Bags  Sc  Bales,  and  the  Official  Value  tliereof  Re-expoi*ted ;  and  the  Official  and 
Declared  real  Vafue  of  the  Quantity  of  Cotton  Yam  &  of  Cotton  Manufactures  Ex- 
ported to  all  parU  of  the  World,  (except  Ireland)  in  each  of  Uie  10  Years  1814  -  181^5 
C^  The  Official  Values  iniplv  a  fixed  Value  assigned  by  the  Government,  in  169^: 
and  may  or  may  not  have  a  relation  to  the  real  Value  of  tlie  present  time ;  but  they  are 
impoiiant  and  interesting  as  denoting  an  increase  or  decrease  of  Quantity. 


Years 


Official 

Value  of 

Raw 

l>IPORTEri) 


1814 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

1820 

1 

2 

3 


2,030,862 
3,335,564 
3,160,075 
4.161,824 
6,767,547 
4.871,.M3 
4.957,057 
4,347,258 
4,731,252 
6,241,661 


EXPORTED. 


Raw 

Bags      Value 


30,000 
22,700 
60,000 
65,800 
27.500 
61,000 
.58,700 
39,700 


366,270 

397,664 

343,768 

721,430 

1,245,781 

1,085,.536 

370,610 

1,062,302 

1,279,263 

707,312 


Value  of  Yarn 
Official         Real 


1,119,850 
808,863 
1.380,486 
1,126,257 
1,296.776 
1,585,753 
2,022,153 
1.898,695 
2,353,217 
2,425,419 


2,791,248 
1,674,021 
2,628,448 
2,014,181 
2,385,305 
2,516,783 
2,826,643 
2,307,830 
2,700,437 
2,625,947 


Value  of  Manufactubks 
Official  Real 


16,690,366 
21,699,605 
16,335,124 

20,357,147 
21,6*7,936 
l63'iS;?06 
20,701,1)00 
21,C3.J,193 
24,566,920 
24^117^549 


17,393,796 
19,124.061 
13,072,758 
14.178,021 
16,643,579 
12,388,833 
13,843,.'>69 
13,786,958 
14,534,253 
13,751,415 


•  ♦  By  the  first  otUie  above  Statements  it  appears  that  the  Total  Quantity  of  Cotton 
Wool  Imported,  in  Uie  9  Years  1814— 1823  has  Amounted  to  about  1.235  Millions  o|I^- 
wt.  and  the  Stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  Year  1814  having  been  abont  24  miwm 
lbs.  it  makes  a  Total  Quantity  of  1,260  Million  lbs.  wt.  in  the  9  Years  to  be  acconnteo 
for :  which  has  been  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner,  viz.  1,062  Millions  of  lbs.  ^^i 
taken  for  Spinning ;  105  Millions  Do.  Re-exported  in  a  Raw  State :  and  92  MiUioiw  oi 
^8.  remaining  on  hand  at  tlie  close  of  the  Year  1823, 
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IMPORTATION  Ac  BE- EXPORTATION  of  SViCIAB.  IBOT-  18«5. 

STATEMENT  of  tlic  Quantity  of  SUGAR,  Imported  into  all  the  Ports  of  GREAT- 
BRITAIN  from  all  paits  of  the  Woflil,  in  each  of  tlie  Seventeen  Years  1807-1823 
distinguishing  the  proportion  Imported  from  the  British  Colonies  and  Possessions  in 
the  West  Indies  &  South  America  and  the  Ewt  Indies,  from  the  proportion  Import- 
ed from  all  other  Parts.  The  Annual  Average  Price  (  exclusive  of  Puty  )  according^ 
to  the  Weekly  Returns  made  to  the  London  Gazette,  The  total  Annual  Value  of  the 
Quantity  Imported  from  the  British  West  Indies,  according  to  the  aforesiud  Retura 
ofprice:and  the  Rate  of  Duty  ^  Ctot.  in  each  Year. ■ 


IMPORTED  from 

ANNUAL 

BHtUh     1      East 

\AU  Other 

Parts.          TOTAL. 
—Cwts. Cwts. 

32,594     3,641,310 

Average 

Total 

Bate 

rean-r 

West  Indies. 

Indies. 

Price. 

..JUFfU,,*  -.. 

Value.    . 

of  Duty 

1807 

5,490,130 

118,586 

33/11* 

5,923,290.- 

} 

8 

3,455,832 

72,587 

225,066 

3,753,485 

38/6 

6,642,477 

>  «fl 

9 

3.394,185 

26,200 

580,813 

4,001,198 

43/5i 

7,375,100 

S 

1810 

3,771,060 

49.240 

988,363 

4,808,663 

46/10 

8,830,565    1 

27/   29/ 

11 

3,647,142 

20,322 

250,079 

3.917,543 

36/5i 

6,646,636 

'         QTl 

12 

3,551,449 

72,886 

13P,088 

3,763,423 

42/Of 

7,480,233    S     *'' 

13 

3,500,000 

50,000 

450,000 

4,000,000 

58/li 

9,900,000   > 

\ 

14 

3,403,793 

49,849 

581,681 

4,035,328 

73/4i 

12,484,714    1 

>     30/ 

15 

3,493,116 

125,629 

366,027 

3,987,782 

61/lOi 

10,803,184    1 

16 

3,440,595 

127,203 

192,780 

3,760.548 

48/61 

8,354,121   I 

17 

3,563,741 

125,894 

105,916 

3,795,530 

49/8 

8,849,956 

,      27/ 

18 

3,665,520 

162,395 

138,032 

3,965,940 

50/ 

9,163,800 

30/ 

19 

3,785,434 

205,527 

86.048 

4,077,009 

41/4 

7,823,221 

28/ 

1820 

3,623,319 

277,228 

162,994 

4,063,541 

36/2i 

6,355,944  *> 

1 

I 

3,7^,292 

269,1/02 

197,402 

4,200,856 

33/21 

6,200,480    1 

.  «r/ 

2 

3,303,698 

226,476 

112,953 

3,643,122 

31  Oi 

5,124,171    1 

STATEMENT  of  the  Quantity  of  SUGAR  Re  -  exported  from  GREAT  BRITAIN 
to  all  parts  of  the  World,  in  each  of  the  above  mentioned  17  Yews  1807  - 1823.  dis- 
tinguishing the  several  proportions,  of  British  West  India,  East  India,  Foreign,and 
Refined,  the  Refined  in  the  Total  being  converted  into  Ravr  at  the  rate  of  34  Cwt, 
of  Raw  for  every  20  Cwt.  of  Refin'd.  and  sheviring  also  the  Quantity  absorbed  for 

Home  Consumption,  and  the  Amount  of  Customs  Duty  paid  on  the  same  in  each  Year 

RE-EXPORTED. 


Brisish 

Years. 

Westlnd. 

— Cwts. — 

1807 

596,856 

fr 

244,315 

9 

276,334 

1810 

90,480 

U 

275,991 

12 

310.803 

13 

430,500 

14 

553,771 

15 

491,152 

16 

377,149 

17 

258,265 

18 

267,602 

19 

218,384 

1820 

179,402 

1 

149,203 

2 

170,983 

3 

East 

India, 

— Cwts. — 

20,398 

49,061 

16,887 

7,095 

4.032 

6,964 

10,000 

41,311 

68,422 

102,056 

95,494 

110,323 

88,214 

186,603 

147,283 

102,467 


Foreign. 
— Cwts. — 
42,65V 
60,983 
420,226 
519,320 
239,153 
356,546 
410,000 
462,958 
311,418 
191,803 
132,937 
108,688 
102,709 
138,297 
186,325 
137,707 


Beftned 
— Cwts. — 
413,960 
327,248 
460,732 
413,208 
100,946 
284,617 
450,000 
555,335 
609,^247 
584,182 
607,085 
711,185 
525,219 
679,561 
645,357 
374,784 


TOTAL. 
-Cwts^ 


HOME 

Consumption. 
-Cwts. 


AmouiUof 

Customs  Dnty 

£- 


*•*  The/allowing  statement  shews  the  principal 
Islands  Ji.c.  in  the  West  Indies  from  whence  the 
Imports  were  derived  in  1823.  Vix.  — 

From  Jamaica 1413,718  Cwt, 

Deuerara 030,948 

St.  Vincents 261.160 

Grenada 199,178 

Trinidad , 178.491 

Barbadoes.     ,.f 156.682 

Alt  otner  British  West  IndJPla.  6B3 fin 


1,363,642  3,194,589 

910,672  3,818,316 

1,496,661  3,246,586 

1,319,349  3,014,074 

690,869  2,868,232 

1,158,102  3,580,224  ' 
1,615,500 

2,002,105       1,766,167  3,149,170 

1,906,711        1,809,029  3,090,620 

1,^63^617        2,145,553  3,166,852 

1,671,740        2,929,160  3,967,154 

t,69^MT       1,432,535  2,331,472 

1,L^0^>,179        2.375,064  3,507,845 

I,fi59.p56        2,497,744  3,477,771 

1,579,919       2,558,665  3.660,567 

l,04S,a07       2,484,40y  3,579,412 
4,02e,78« 
Total  From  British  Plan-  ") 

TAT10N8,  in  the  West  Indies  >  3,303,693  Cwi., 

&  South  America.  } 
From  the  t AST  ItiDiTesScCuifik  226^76 

Do.    Havanna«[..     79,029 

Do.    Srazils ....  iZMH 

Total  from  all  Parts  in  1822,  3,643,127  Cwl, 
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STATEMENT  of  the  Quantity,  in  fes.  «e^lkr  of  SHEEP  ^  LAMB*a  WOOL  Imported 
into  all  the  Poits  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  from  ail  parts  of  tlie  WORLP,  in  eadi  of  the 
seven  Yean  1816—1823,  distinguishing  the  several  Coantries  troin  whence  Imported, 
and  the  proportion  from  each  resfiective  Country,  The  Official,  and  the  estimated  Reai 
Value  thereott  and  the  Amount  of  Cwtonu  Duty  paid  tliereon  in  each  of  the  said 7  Years, 


COUNTRlBSfrom 
whance  IMPOKTED. 

GermtDy 

Spain... 

Fraace 

HolUnd 

NewiSouthyi9\te»  .... 

lUly 

Vap€  of  Good  Hope 
North  of  Europe  .... 

Portngal 

Turkey 

BaeonesAyres   ...... 

United  A'ta.  of  Atnerica 
All  other  foreign  parts 

Ireland 

GueroBey  Jersey  &  Man 


1816. 
lbs.— 

8^58,097 
221^93 
221,015 

108,1^4 

359,422 
493,277 

20,821 
10tf^451 

43,465 

13S,709 

598,807 

1,570 


TOTAL     lbs.  8,117,869 

Official  \ti\ae  £     316,130 

Estiiuatett  Real    Do.    £     750,000 

Customs  Vnty  £       26,567 


1817. 

Jbs.— 

4316,567 

6,282,073 

770,344 

911,352 

none 

19,128 

12,083 

S32,070 

728,243 

66,692 

23,707 

148,004 

89,622 

<»4r421 

9,934 


14,715343 

617,216 

1,400,000 

40rl96 


18IS. 

lbs.— 

8/432,237 

8,760,627 

2,120377 

1,094,441 

86325 

56,082 

14,481 

1309*085 

1309,490 

556,979 

294,712 

268,596 

207,707 

1353,737 

31310 

26305386 

1,017,006 

2300,000 

87,135 


1819. 

lbs 

4,489,470 

5328,951 

098344 

136389 

74,284 

158352 

20355 

1)71,981 

1308,251 

348302 

1,109355 

57351 

891,192 

.    69370 

5,974 


16,190,343 

692,346 

1300300 

63395 


10,043,746 
375,407 
800;000 
ISI30I 


1821. 
tb».— 

6368327 

331367 

S10387 

175,433 

19,986 

12,153 

98,297 

118373 

29,376 

7,905 

306 

89347 

45,276 

O3O6 


1822. 

&8.— 

11,1*25,114 

5394.298 

675,14K 

6I8,«H)7 

138,499 

23^17 

46381 

271,056 

129,»)0 

853 

13 

S,770 

125315 

260360 

14331 


16380343  \  10323,170 

671,754  694,725 

1300,000       1,300,000 

•   393,418  I        402385 


STATEMENT  of  the  Quantity  (in  Number  of  GaUons)  of  WINE,  Imported  into  all  the 
Ports  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  from  all  parts  of  the  WORLD,  in  each  of  tiie  four  Years 
1819— 1822,  Compared  with  the  Quantity  Imported  in  each  of  the  three  Years  1801-3 

distinguishing  the  several  CouiUiies  in  which  produced,  and  the  proportion  of  each. 

1801.  1802-.  1803.  1819.  1820.  IStU     ,      1822. 


Portugal  ....  7,224,678 

Spain 1,596,670 

Mndeird  ....       296,658 
The  Canarie9  9,427 

France 631,737 


The  Riune 
C.  G.  Hope . 

Sicilu 

TOTAL 

Gallons, 
Re-exported 

yScotd. 


26,694 

11,523 

3,733 


9,801,120 

1,012,874 

7,130,412 

835,466 

Ure2aft.  1,493,016 

at.Eugland£  828,759 

Cystoma  Duty  1,054,657 

Do*  Ireland      208,342 

)  Bond     2,800,938 

Stork  S  Dealers  4,520^17 

OJEcia/  Value 


5,549,803 

1,342,021 

377,471 

34,374 

311,596 

28,858 

4,027 

14,106 


7,662,617 

668,084 
6,354,181 

308,975 
2,398,890 

612,358 
1,120,066 

377,006 
1,239,239 
5,168,525 


6,976,106 

1,731,674 

394,129 

28,726 

364,149 

14,658 

3,370 

41,389 


2,598,459 
1,099,658 
736,372 
397,710 
388,938 
30^363 
415,505 
231,725 


2,670,783 
1,084,341 
659,608 
269,971 
274,899 
32,881 
485,160 
263,285 


3,047,386 
1,080,220 
607,742 
225,015 
266,433 
27,828 
532,615 
292,262 


6,079,502 

1,310,300 

4,853,215^ 

373,366 

678,559 

857,250 

814,386 

226,424 

5,302,726 


3,7:33,«74 
1,37^,777 
51^,71^ 
204,123 
300,654 
29,200 
566,491 
190,325 


6,918,559 
1,039,916 
4,912,609 
451,616 
613,488 
889,670 
811,961 
204,607 
6,175,515 


4,786,237  5,090,641 
594,493)  6-5,960 


9,554,201  5,898,732  5,740.930 

639,554  968,467  1,165,516 

7,945,309  5,435,883  4,753,391 

515,734  463,091   341,844 

1,836,429  647,574   557,530 

917,211  1,011,054   875,504 

1,073,738  816,442   822,199 

305,652  220,200   183,540 

2,206,350  5,946,222  5,416,990 

6,001,026  4,865,4^9  5,075,018 

^575,622]  558,166 

'^*  By  the  above  Statement  it  appears,  that  notwithstanding  an  increase  in  the  PojnUation 
o/Oheat  Britain  since  1801,  of  about  35^  Cent.,  the  Importation  of  WINE  has  de- 
creased ojie-^/cird,  and,  if  to  the  diminished  Quantity  Imported,  the  increased  Quantity 
Re-exported  be  taken  into  account,  the  ratio  <^  decrease  q/*  actual  Consumption  in  Great 
Britain^wiU  prove  to  exceed  two-thirds;  to  this'diminished  Quantity  also,  inferior  qualUy 
may  be  added,  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  quantity  consumed  at  the  present  time  being  the  pro- 
duce  of  Sicily  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  qf  qualities  so  inferior  as^  hardly  to  deserve  the 
name  qf  Wine,  nor  would  they  have  been  admitted  as  such  at  the  former  period  ;  the  decrease 
of  Consumption  in  Ireland,  will  be  seen  to  be  in  a  much  greater  ratio  ;  To  what  cause  is  ^Ai» 
vast  diminution  0/ consumption  qf  Wine,  a  commodity  so  untcersally  esteemed  and  so  condu- 
site  to  the  er^oyment  of  Man,  to  be  assigned  ?  has  any  more  congenial  draught  been  introdu- 
ced? Beer,  Spirits,  Tea,  aU  have  decreased  in  Consumptum  since  lQOl,^with  wJmtthen,  have 
the  British  people  regaled  themselves  under  the  operation  of  that  increase  of  labour  and  «x^ 
ertion,  which  has  led  to  the  doubling  qf  the  exportation  of  the  products  of  their  labour  t  It 
seems  to  be  a  su^ect  not  unworthy  a  little  sober  consideration.  The  Official  Value,  woiU  be 
seen  to  be  very  considerably  behw  the  Current  Value  qf  several  Years  past.  Why  ?  Is  another 
question  worth  attention.  The  line  Customs  Duty  above  applies  to  Great  Britain,  1^  the 
excise  to  England  only  In  Ireland  Wine  is  charged  with  Custowu  Duty  only. 
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STATEMENT  Of  the  Quantity  of  WOOD,—  Timber,  DetiU,8fc.  Imported  into  all  the 
Port*  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  Id  the  Year  1821,  spediying  the  various  kinds,  the  seve- 
ral Coantriea  frOm  whence  Imported,  and  the  proportion  from  each  respect^e  Country 
and  also  the  amount  of  Cuskmm  Duty,  paid  on  each  description.  In  each  of  the  Three 
Years  1821, 1822, 1823.   


COUNTRIES 
J)§scripUons  — 


Norway 


Sweden 


4,525 
Do,  ends  3,6B8 
Battens  1,956 
-  M  I  Do.  ends  1,034 
~2  \  Hands fikes  33 
Oars  ....  12 
SpoTs  •  • , »  656 
Staves., » . 
Fath^l  Firewood  414 
omofS  Lathoood  46 
Hasu  Yards  &  Bow  «  aao 
ipriu  nnd.  12  in.  dL  *>*='° 
Do.  above  12  ID.  10 


ill 

>2j 


3,419 

1,164 

427 

188 

10 

24 

34 

75 
35 


Rassia 


5,562 

1,429 

1,038 

109 

117 

22 

90 

1 

106 

920 

1,880 
1,178 
5,867 

942 


PrnMia  J  America 


3,444) 
1,152  i 

^^ 

1 

3 

11 

10,137 

6 

9M7 

304 

288 

65,475 

47 

49 


•7,994 

696 

203 

219 

-    174 

41,169 

762 

6,048 

4,240 

5,474 

271,016 

9,408 

15,118 


S      Balks,  Boards,  Planks,  8fc,  chiefly  fromPrussia. 


TOTAL  I 

•24,945 
7,433 
4,203  > 

1,338  ; 

364 

281 

966 

51,307 

1,364 

9,196 

10,108 

6,959 

362,158 

9,501 

16,109 


Total  Amount  of  Customs  DUTY. 
Total  Official  Values  s^ 


t»  1818  ^1,202,631 
Do.  565,060 


1821 
£ 

491,432 


CUSTOMS  DUTY. 


1822 
— £  — 
542,646 


1823 

£-^ 

613,965 


47,796      72,857     104,760 

504  887         1,116 

1,122         1,061         1,402 
included  with  Masts  yards  8fc 
44,326 
2,867 
29^163 

20,934 

577,691 

15,024 
16,008 
22,625 


42,423  1    49,813 
wUh  Balks,  Sfc. 
20,693       26,114 

19,051 

20,057 

328,139 

452,818 

33,840 
13,918 
24,477 

12,210 
14,036 
15,027 

1,023,467  1,207,376  1,449,890 
602,425     609,150     672,204 


STATEMENT  of  the  Quantity  of  FLAX  Imported  into  all  the  Ports  of  GREAT  BRI- 
TAIN, in  each  of  tiie  four  Years  1818,  1819, 1820,  and  1822,  and  also  of  the  Quantity 
of  HEMP,  and  TALIiOW  Imported  in  the  latter  Year,  the  Amount  of  Customs  Duty 
paid,  and  the  Official  Value  assigned  to  each  article,  according  to  the  accounts  annually 
presented  to  Parliament. 


COUNTRIES 
from  whence 
IMPORTED. 


Russia 

Pnissia 

Holland    .•"••" 

Flanders 

France 

Italy 

All  other  parts 


1818. 

-  Cwti.  - 

285,275 

48,280 

56,442 

24,966 

9,976 

1,350 


TOTAL  426,288 

Proportion  in  1822  into  Ireland 

Bo.  into  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Amount  of  CiM^oms  X>M^y  8691 

Official  Value    £  844,079 

Rate  of  Duty  4^  Cwf. 

Avtirage  Consuming  Price 


FLAX. 

1819. 

-  Cwt*.  - 

330,093 

26,000 

52.995 

4,577 

467 

1820. 

-  Cwts.  - 

313,823 

32,224 

33,014 

1,544 

33 

594 

764 

404,728 

381,407 

8^22 
795,078 

7,888 
763,479 

59  to  73  j 

48  to  52/ 

in  the  Kwr  1822. 


Flax 

Hemp 

-  Cuts.  - 

-Cwts.- 

416,941 

583,760 

43,270 

5,316 

83,255 

,.  619 

51,384 

15 

1,870 

2,868 

104 

18.794 

314 

5,082 
686,454 

607,138 

4,314 

17,826 

602,824 

668,62^r 

13,061 

234,320 

1,107,290 

509,034 

5d. 

9/^rf. 

43  to  59 ! 

37  f  0  52/ 

Tallow 

-  Cwts.  - 

788,033 

19 

1,294 

814 

2,361 

289 

12428 

805,238 
26,900 
778,338 
116,019 
827,721 
Slid. 
35  to  541 


•/  fke  Official  Value  assigned  to  the  above  articles,  wHl  be  seen  to  be  at  the  rate  of  about 
38/  f  Cwt.  for  Flax,  18/  ^  Cwt.  for  Hemp,  and  21/  ^  Cwt.  for  Tallow,  which  rate  whe 
compared  with  the  e&nsumxng  prices  exhibited  above,  may  seem  considerably  below  the  Real 
Import  Value,  and  as  such  when  viewed  in  cor\junction  with  the  undervaluation  o/Wool, 
^iRe,^c.  exhibited  in  preceding  Statements,  they  may  seem  in  some  measure  to  subvert  the 
conckuiiondmum  in  the  Statement  HypotheticaUy  Equalizing  the  excess  of  Value  Exported; 
^t  at  previously  expressed,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  sequel  of  these  Illustrations,  that  although 
*9me  articles  will  prove  to  be  considerably  undervalued,  the  aggregate  Real  Value  of  the  Im- 
ports, in  80  fear  as  they  constitute  fair  and  legitimate  Equivalents  4n  Exchange  for  Commo- 
diiies  Exported  will  prove  not  materially  if  at  all  to  exceed  the  aggregate  Official  Value 
assigned  to  them.  For  instance  as  regards  Equivalent.  —  The  Consumiiig  value  of  the  Tim- 
ber, Deals,  ifc.  hnported  will  prove  to  exceed  £4,WiO, 000  ^  Annum  but  the  value  is  mainly  * 
composed  of  Duty,  Charges,  8f  Freight,  none  qf  which  except  the  Freight  qf  Foreign  Ships 
constitute  any  Equivalent  against  the  value  EXPORTED. 
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STAtEMENT  of  the  BXCISR  RJSV^NeR  ^ff&REAr  BRITAIN 

fai  oaoh  of  th6  seven  Years  1817^1833. 


Aovlioni  • 


h 


Bo^r 


Malt* 
Hops 

SpiriU    }   »""*»»• 


Foreign. 


Brkki&Tdes  • 

Candles 


Oocoa  &  Coffee 
Cyder  &  Perry  - 


Itdcs&Skinii*  {LeatJtery 

Licenees 

Paper 

Pel 


Pepper*  — ^ 

Printed  Calicoes  i 


rinted  Calicoes  &  Paper 

Salt*  : 

Starcli 

Stone  BotUes 

SweeU -  - 

Tea    

Tobacco*  ■  

Vinegar '■ — 

Wine  (  vide  Cnstoms  )   

Wire 

Fines  &  Forfeitures     

Total  Gross  Receipt. 
ZA)  of  Collectors 
g  8  r     Receiver  General 
^M  C     Cleric  of  Petty  Incid. 
pa,>     Bills  not  drfe    

Total  Sum  to  be  accounted  for 
Discharged  as  follows  viz. 

ao     Q^  »  - 


I91T. 

£ 

351,453 

a^ooQtiea 

80,750 
S;r62,834 
2,277,090 

250,180 
353,832 
135,040 
22,D15 

744},da3 

647,135 
04fll.303 
460,926 

l,li)4;8a8 

1,523,190 

1,005,724 

54,736 

827 

9,750 

3330,203 

1,'»3^42 

37W 

1453,332 

8,903 

18,000 


82/180,709 
350,317 


g     -5 


Beer 
Glass   .. 
Leather  . 
Paper  . 


W  ia  V,''«per 

^O^  [Printed  CaUicoes 


Soap 

Wines 

All  other  articles 


22^)11,118 

57,340 
373,389 
47.354 
32,172 
824/JOS 
32,329 
48,781 
73,562 


^Allowances 

Repiiyniciits  for  Over-Entries 

^  1  Salaries  &  Allowances  — 
g     D j^  ^4y  Ui  Weighers,  &c 

8     Speciil  Services     

&    Ex.  of  Country  Sittings 

g    Tradesmen's  Bills  

8  I  Rent  &  Rates  of  Offices  — 

5  f  l-aw  Charges 

o     Stationery  ic  Posfage  — 

8     Sitperannnations    

^  Rewards  to  Ofic.  for  Seis. 
J  Do.  &  Ex.of  Public  Salea 
V  J  Hiscellaneous  Payments 

CRUfZlNG  Department. 

Warehousing     Do. 

Tceasnrera  of  Co.for  Com  Retn. 

•incidental  Payments  

gt^  Pknsions 
Q  ^  Bounties  for  pro.  Fisher. 
u;?  f  Salaiies  attending  do. 
?i  ^Courts  of  Session,  &0. 
\r  J  Kings  Hereditary  Reve. 
Payments  into)  ENGLAND 
Exchequer,  \  SCOTLAND 
BALANCES 


1818. 

— -£ 

375,000 

3,038,770 
8,196,!M1 
115,164 
3il2,2A8 
2,266,843 

320,350 
366,720 
122,826 
12,120 
927,282 
689,243 
702,980 
543,102 

1,567,453 
1/168,492 
l,0<2,fl;iO 

60,55  * 
2,«t>2 

15.378 
3,r7'J/J70 
1,180,522 

40,608 

1,2S8340 

9,633 

16.000 


1819.      I      1830. 

£ 1 £ 

377,203        345,407 


26,163,208 
134,000 


20,387,108 

58,389 
410,130 
45,971 
34,320 
1,070,003 
32,491 
48,744 
62,333 


3,000,732 
3,799,113 
349,020 
3,^,288 
2485,303 

374,377 

370,205 

319,737 

,     0^908 

058,406 

696,517 

680,474 

5i0,157 

20,342 

1,523,017 

I,54i),:i52 

1,003,095 

60,^55 

24^78 

13,100 

3,118,738 

2,872,107 

47A*« 

1,043,509 

8,577 

17,910 


25,900,433 
150,5Ot 


20,119,987  29y403/)30 


3,007,076 
4,037/100 
419,130 
3,110,715 
8,530,567 

330/158 

375,748 

404,557 

05,190 

801,483 

661,800 

720,474 

524,180 

142,098 

IfiQlJMO 

1/M)3,467 

1,074,415 

65,706 

3,727 

4,550 

3,133,396 

3,559/»9 

42,254 

l/>39,248 

11,568 

19,103 


20,333,640 


100,390 


33,605 
333,446 
40,439 
33v493 
877,832 
40352 
43,034 
60,174 


12.021 


44,700 
306,9B6 
39319 
19.393 
035,661 
47,364 
43,2.10 
07,319 


87,347 
39,180 

1,053335 


1821. 

£ 

331,070 

3,013344 
5,l77fiT7 
241303 
3,180,416 
3,485,755 

813,700 

400330 

353,132 

38,723 

816,714 

656370 

090380 

558323 

144367 

1,748300 

1335377 

1,173,461 

07.130 

3,230 

4373 

33813S0 

3,466,035 

44.313 

1328,793 

11,733 

33383 


1939. 

-£- 


3tML>M,791 
ITJAM 


SO33I3I5 

.55356 
307,383 
48375 
23,140 
l,077y|21 
50,705 
45357 
57,400 


323371 

3300,705 

4,251,029 

263,093 

3,478,542 

2333,742 

342,2flhl 

415,404 

387385 

058/186 

553303 

711,770 

500380 

180,037 

1374,139 

1/193,123 

1316380 

82,458 

3,105 

0330 

3,430,188 

3,017,460 

45313 

1,007,088 

9363 

31,075 


1811. 


39312301 

2381 

121334 

38370 

1341350 


31306,^40  29476,501 


77371 
90364 

1,050302 


153,427  82,365 

123  7  10,703  . 

1,004,138  I  1,027363  J  1,030,197 

>^  There  wets  no  return  of  the  Charges  of  AfaHti^6- 
ment  in  detttit  Tprior  to  1822,  in  the  Session  qf  Parli- 
athetU  of  U'/iich  Year  a  ('ommittee  was  appointed  to 
f  evise  the  form  of  the  National  Accounts,  since  when 
tJteforJj/i  ift  sotne  cases  has  been  altered,  and  as  re- 
gards detail,  the  accounts  are  in  general  si^ficiently 

49,635  I       i^,^78  I       58,934  I       61313  |        61327 
113308  I       46,^24  I        S9315  |       S4,<92 1        853^3 

ampH/iedybut  as  regards  arrangement  and  order, 
nothing  cti^  be  worse.  *«*  M 1819  additional  duties 
were  laid  on  Ma  lt  &  To  bacco,  calculated  to  produce 
£  3,190300  "^ 4t72M»}.,  and  Coppek,  Cocoa,  Pkppbr, 
&ToB*ccQ,  which  previously  were  charged  also 
with  CUSTOMS  Duty,  in  1819  u>ere  wholly  trans- 
ferred to  the  EXCISE,  and  in  1822  Ute  additional 
d^ty  on  f&AhTpAalf  of  the  dutjf  on  HivKsisc  Skins, 
and  thirteen  fifteenths  of  the  duty  on  Sa  lt,  was  re- 
pealed, the  whole  of  the  Salt  on  the  5th  Jan.  1325. 

18,396301  |21330,748  A1302340  24,742,242  124.781357 

1,391300     1311,500     1351,000     f,628361     1300358 

1M330        159304        1003dO        132/164 1  1304350 


56394 
355,713 
35,744 
24395 
1,196375 
30308 
50363 
57330 

347113 
18301 

708360 
10306 
7304 
21335 
23/m 
10351 
39/ttl 

r^ 

41451 
10,0^ 


336,8M 
3333.333 

,35335 

339IMJ7 

4d7;e39 

443,052 
426,437 
48,718 
002,710 
376,435 
715309 
616,391 
153,389 

I31I.9I0 
389,rJ0 

1382,231 
783W 
3,298 
12,104 

3410,408 

238fl.4flr 
48313 

1,12135( 
.9,131 
I9fiti 


27368,020 

5379 

118,361 


52,903 
415407 
164X3 
25,792 
l,14fl,2Jl 
623W 
*«.773 
47,210 

603,453 
6,213 

76S;55I 
lISMt 
10,217 
21,273 
32,012 
12^ 
31,169 

tt^l 
19,932 
45,297 
20447 
i4351 
189,295 
^- 


^otal  Discharge  of  Ircohb.   223tl,H(i  |2£J*237,lQa    ^iljULi^dr    ^>,iifi,PJfl  Ws^H/ilS  mj(}LKi.740  '29,1763'l 
Proportion  SCOTLAND       13rft,tJQl  I  a.ifiu,rKMi     ^I3s  680  J  2,'i^Jia  ]  s,4oti,«72  J  2,3en,160  i  2,262,0W 


15317 

103335 

3398 

17,480 

14,990 

60,50b 

11300 
t97J01 

4132Q, 

1398375     I35W* 


14,000 
SO,73P 
12,000 

96,W 
89.002 


/:7  Of  the  £  UfiOOV  Annum  PE^XSiONS,  £9,000  are  vaid  to  the  Duke  of  GRAFTON,  wAo  remvn 
also  £  4,700  V  Annum  out  of  the  Reveytue  of  the  POST  OF f  ICE,  of  the  remainder  of  the  £H»<'^ 
-£  3,000  was  granted  to  an  Earl  of 'IBATH,  as  far  back  as  1094,  now  received  by  Lord  Melbourne, ««» 
Charles  Toone,  Esq.  by  virtue  of  purchase,  tke  remaining  £2300  was  granted  to  Henry  VussxtSHigf^ 
D'auverquerquc  in  1796,  now  received  by  Earl  Cuwper,  by  virtue  of  purchase. 
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STATEMENT  of  the  Grow  Receipt  of  ihe  STAiy  r  pUTIES,  of   Pfft^T   fJKlTJllN 

In  encli  ol'tliu  seven  Years  lBt7—  10*3,  ^UciV^lpsf  \li*i  proportlflfi  bl' Qrusfl  ^wcolpt 
in  ^j  COT  LAN  D  la  1B55,  auU  tlni  f>LO^ciJ*tJaq  6f  Kett  Procee^a  in  caclj  Vei^ 


Xi«^ci«i  ...*....  ^  V - 

3*ri>b4ittt  .  - , **,..*.. 

t:L<iL     Do.  „,, ., 

fSiM  &  SitYcr  PUie  ...... 

lUm{)litcu    « 4  #  - « ^ '  *  i 


1817, 

-£' — 

ni 


T(>t.il  Gr(}»fl  Recti  pt 
"f  Country  USsirJ 
lata  Du.  iia£D  l^Oft 


»  *  (  "f  Country  USsiriba^ 


p;j  [    Uillanoti 


LHm, 


3t?7i74fl 
137,1120 
0U4.441i 

I<fl73 

44,305 
33p3S0 

*J,04l 


1&?,4S4 


«75,i>37 

7?n,3m 

73^i»r5 

sa4,Ui 

*rtH,54S 

^,94i 

21^^434 
ti44 

^^?0 


liHti.     I 
i,ii».j7a  2 

H^387   ' 
7*3  ^i  I 
«07,50<I 
2(>4AOT 

4n>^aa 

CWJ4U 

'^73r+47 

mt4 


140^0       13a,4!!^7 

100 
a&.(l5T  I      34,7Sfl 


10.450 
4Dh7;I4 


^£ 

tMiO^iOj  0 
7i>tlji0^7 

27Jt.ni>j 
1  m-i 

S3/}lfl 
l,tJ^ 

B30 


—  Iff  — 

£,0dJ>2G^ 

631.i^7 

8i,70iJ 

SUlliM 
9^01 


laaa-    ^{HfHaxd 


2,»fi0,3^ 
t)dL^43 

net. 141 

4U,U1 
Hlp4|l« 

IfWr 
^M15 


o,a3a,»n 

13{I^'^3 
22,t4>0 

4i,iisn 


ltH7^3 
34^37 

;fj]4 
i«o/Fa5 


l77J»nO 

a4;»4(i 
mtfne 
4j7M 

ft* 


'gl 


t),7Mj93£ 
111^545 
114,01** 


Total  Sam  tobetccoan 


1  00  Deeds,  &c 

Probates... 

Bills  of  Excha  &c. 

Receipts : 

Newspiipers . . . 
Fi^  InsDrances 
Medicines  .... 
Almanacks  . . .  • 
Gold  &  Silver  Plate 

Cards 

Race  florsei 
Drawback  on  Plate  Export. 
Parchment  Paper  &  Bla^u 

RetATdBon  Lef4ci«i 

Probates 

Incidents 

Salaried  [Pi^tribntors 


At 


6,907,385  fl,fl09i4fl4| 

0,785,810 

6,7dlA>18 

■6,836,506 

14,089 

14,386 

13,884 

18,648 

18/(50 

7,777 

J,T34 

7J»5 

1,834 

8,601 

1% 

s*s 

4,558 
9,530 

4,817 

4,859 
8,893 

«B,439 

69,411 

78,462 

8,534 

78/116 

y,«09 

27,747 

J»,88l 

87,876 

88,516 

4,323 

tss 

4,003 

4,063 

4,319 

lis 

1,781 

1,783 

1,889 

^,643 

8,416 

8,156 

8,083 

sia 

330 

338 

313 

318 

50 

63 

52 

AO 

40 

Q355 

9,347 

m 

11,748  1 

10,866 

9bA0i 

89,457 

88,594 

86,6lfo 

1,090 

8,538 

8,410 

7,807 

li445 

9,018 

7^3 

U,858 

19,577 

81^8 

SfO 

60 

?» 

fi!:- rh.r»^  ^ottttMi  Ufor  thtYtar  ml  there  being  ne  r* 

R?«iMuir7& Pnta.^      '•"« "i^  fhevrvporttfi  Jer !«»*.  nelnmmt 


J  Sapeirannnations 

J^cideiits f   170,938 

PayraenU  into    >  Englana  5,984,6^4 

niLCUEqVURj  Scotlano    412300 

BAIi^^CfiS  .    808,905 


177,507 

5,9.'«,77'8 

439,^KN» 

803,987 


Total  Disposal  of  Income    £6fi9f,39^ 
GroM  Produce  of  Ireland     I    563,916 


Nett.      Do. 


Do. 


506,391 


801,878 

5,713^76 

460,830 

196,340 


556,067 
405,188 


176,034 

5,706,599 

444,750 

806,011 


0,785,810 
514,586 
468,581 


UB9^ti8 

5,670391 

438,250 

318A>10 


6,053,561 

18,698 
6,008 
4,308 

n^i 

99,011 
4,365 

l-^ 

310 
M 
6,083 
86,893 
'4,830 
33,438 

48^086 

8>35 
13,385 

570 

4,568 

18,285 

'5,008 

11435 

5,770,308 

438,350 

359,770 


6,760308  6333J13 
448,089  438,145 
308,557  I    386381 


7,060,708 
4Aia 

7!^343 

30^1 

4,174 

3,137 

7& 

».3l5 

i,flrj* 

63,i»l7 
4,1 3J 

4,1^ 

4,3^ 
6t30'i,030 


6,853,561 
458,176 
410,143 


7,^«ii),70 


4,000 


iir 

4 


4.om 
n,ri4 

91 

sot 
4,ti>J 


%*  Tib^e  or^  68  C&unirff  fyUffUmiora  of  STAMPS  in  England  ^  Waics,  and  35  in  (JcoK 
lafid,  who  receibe  cptlectively,  aa  is  shewn  above,  about  £  65,000  #^  Jiniuas. '  Ths  Rate  of 
lo/Uc^  ti^  exaction  was  made,  jtrvor  to  the  5th,  qf  AprU  1B22  was  4  ^  (7cm^  since  that  date 
fhe  rate  in  Epglani)  Sc  Wales  ^«  6e«ii  4  ^  Cen^.  wA«r6  the  IHstribution  has  not  exceeded 
£  10,000  ^  '^nntim.  an<//or  ei?cr«  5u»i  ({fter  thf  first  of  10,000  tf wd  under  £  20,000  3  #^ 
Vent,  and  for  every  Sum  above  £  2Q,6o6  and  under  jf  30,000,  2  J  #*  C«i*k  anil  /or  every 
Sum  above  £  30,000  2  ^  C«fU.  /n  Scotland  with  the  exception  qf  Kdinbnrgb  &  Glasgow 
^hieh  are  on  the  same  terms  as  in  England^  Wales,  tJte  Bate  is6i^  Cent.  In  addition  to 
this  emolument  the  Distributors  derive  a  further  benefit  by  trading  with  the  Money,  a  mea- 
sure pr^udicfdl  in  various  waus  to  the  public  weal!  and  as,  since  thefacUity  of  intercourse 
of  all  parts  of  the  Country  with  the  Metropolis,  the  medium  of  the  96  Distributors  tends 
rather  to  retard  than  promote  the  convenience  qfthe  public,  it  ought  to  be  instantly  and  un- 
conditiqnauy'dispinsed  with. 
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M'ATEMEMT  shewinx  die  Number  of  each  Item  of  Assennent,  ondpr  flie  Asscsed 
Taxes  in  the  Year  enoiag' April  the  5tb.  1822,  according  to  a  rctnm  made  to  Parli- 
ament in  the  Seailim  of  £at  Year,  and  also  the  Amount  of  the  Assesment  under  eadi 
respecstve  head,  in  each  of  the  Two  Years  1822  and  1823.  according  to  the  Aooounts 
annually  presented  to  Parliament.  

Gross  JUeeiptm 


Btf  the  Act  ^36  Geo.  5.  c  60.  the  Lmui  Tax  </  Grbat  Britaik 
which  was  previeushfAmmai,  was  made  perpetwd  at  j£  2,037,627  ^ 
Anmwm,  smce  which  period  up  to  the  5th.  qfJan,  1822  £  714^2  ^^     1822. 

jismim  qf  Land  Tax  has  beenredeemed,by  caiuelUmg£  25,819,089/ 

^3 ^  Cent  Stock,  the  amuud  Diridend  nf  which  was  ..  £  774373f  1,186,464 
According  to  the  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1821  the  Total  No,f 
of  HOUSES  Inhabited  in  Great  Britiah  tx  that   Year  was  \ 
2,429,630  oat  ^  which  492,182  were  charged  with  JhOy  under  the<  ^,223,070 
Assesed  Taxes,  and  214,239  Farm  Houses  ixen^  by  Statute,  thei 
amount  qf  the  Assesment  in  tsn  ^1,264,754  V. 

The  No.  qf  Houses  suluect  to  Window  Duty  in  1821  was  968/)08  (  a  ^.n^  <vw; 
and  the  Assesment  ^2p78.580  and  681,496  Coffo^es  —  Exempt.  \  ''*^»^'*^ 
*•*  Acrardlng  to  a  return  nude  to  Parliameat  in  18S4t  437,020  oat  of  the  40S,m  Houes 
duumd  with  Daty  were  iu  £agUnd&  Wales,  and  oitt  of  that  Number  there  were  35J00 
rated  at  £  SO  to  £  no  V"  Annnm,  4,910  at  £  110  to  £  100  V"  AnnuBgUid  3,027  only  at  £109 
jp  Annum  and  npwards.  —Fids  Montkip  MagaMinsp.  S90,  VoL  LTIII. 

Number  (  Amt  qf  |     Dutu 
Assesed  [Assesment]    Paia 


ThefbOomng  is  a  Statement  qf 
aU  the  other  Items  qf  Assesment 
under  the  Assesed  Taxes  in  1821 

6erYaiit8('&AcditfeiV9. 1^    •••. 
Do.  Do.       2.3.4.    •••• 

Four  Wheeled  Carriages 

Da     Do.    Modified    

Two  Wheeled  Carriages    

Stage  Coaches—  Vide  also  Stamps 

Taxed  Carts        

Carriage  Makers    

Do.     Sellers     

Ri<fing  or  Pleasure  Horses      •• 
Do.  Do.  Modified      •••• 

Do.    toHire  ,. 

Race  Horses       • 

Horses  &  Mules     

Do.  used  in  Husbandry       .... 

Do.    Do.    Modified  \ 

HorseDealers        

Dogs     

PadLS  of  Hounds   


I— •£— 

85,344  f  319,087 
'  201,737  253,626 


17,406 

142 

25,921 

7,062 

19,319 

603 

4,234 

178,337 

13,080 

1,500 

674 

168,052 

479,399 

336,260 

1,001 

212,311 

72 

29,199 

22,627 

41,427 


213,298 

493 

196,236 

74,667 

44,726 

274 

3,398 

648,226 

29,280 

4,312 

1,928 

147,518 

387,573 

61,783 

13,900 

169,247 

2,592 

34,308  . 

44,843  I 


292,170 

232,468 

195,505 

450 

179,866 

68,438 

40,995 

254 

3,114 

594,852 

26,807 

3,952 

1,775 

139,045 

84.127  I  -««?«««« 


1883. 


i;no,i28 


i;264i»136 


2/l68gM6 


565,140l  454689 


I 


84,127 
12,740 
155,359 
2,376 
31,446 
41,102 


143,927  I  131,821 


Hair  Powder 

Armorial  Bearings 

Game  Certificates 

Composition  Duty 

Arrears,  Income  Duty,  Property  Duty,  &c      

Tot^  Gross  Receipt*  wlthm  each  Year ^7,961,498 


529,896 


660,778 


161,071 


13,793 

172,148 

31,108 
43,111 
137,175 
34,165 
12,162 


7,260,999 


446,72$ 


527,227 
106,^^ 

12,67 
171,63 

•27,48* 
.44,080 

139,674 
39.670 
28,995 


6,541,296 


Charges  of  Collection  of  LAND  &  ASSESSED  TAXES 
Salaries  &,  Allowances  to  Officers  &  Clerks  of  Office  in  London 
4^Centage  to  Receivers  General,  Collectors,  &  Clerics  to  Comm 

Do.  to  Sorveyors  for  Increases  made  by  tiiem,  &c 

Day  Pay  &  ^^<^  to  Extra  Clerks,  Porters  &c   

Allowances  for  Travelling  Charges 

Tradesmen's  Bills,  Coals,  Candles,  &c 

Rates,  Taxes,  and  Tithes 

Law  Charges.£ngland«£9,644.Scotiand  ^11,527.  Total21,171 
Deduct  Costs  received  of  the  prosecuted  in  England  £  3,925 

Stationery,  Postage,  Carriage,&c.     .••.•••• •••••••..•• 

Superannuations,  and  Allowances  for  Offices  and  Fees  aboHshM 
Charges  attendant  on  passing  the  Accounts  of  the  Receivers  Oe. 
Allowances  under  Land  Tax  Redemption  Acts  and  other  Incid. 
^MiUtia  and  Deserters  Warrants,  Volunteers 
Augmentation  of  Stipends  to  Scotch  Clergy 

Roads  and  Bridges  in  Scotiand        

I  Repayments  of  Land  Tax  Redeemed    .... 

Do.    of  Taxes  crroneoosly  Charged  .... 

^ear  into  the  EXCHEQUER.     £  7,556.892 


Payments  out  1^ 
the  Gross  Receipt^ 

not  constituting 
Chas.of  CoUectumf 


"Payments  in  each 
-oportion  of  Gross  Receipt  in  each  Year  in  Scotiand      505,587 


70,011 

172,002 

26,046 

6,114 

6,548 

921 

*      112 

8,477 

22.186 

15,113 

4,373 

890 

30^22 

10,102 

12,661 

6,056 

2,860 

6,294.008 

463,014 


»C,')17 

155.162 

d4,799 

5,922 

11,691 

797 

107 

8,768 

19,289 

12,014 

4,308 

941 

22,228 

9,639 

5,948 

6,064 

505 

6,188,871 

i    424,091 
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STATEMBNT  qf  flie  RBVEmrB  of  ths  POTT  OFFiCB  of  the  UNTTSD  KINGDOM 
of  GREAT  BRITAIN  amd  IRkLAND,  in  each  of  the  Seven  Years  1817—1823. 


1817. 


1818. 


181B. 


1821. 


l^npaid  Letters  ontwards.  Paid  Letters  inwards.  Ship  LeHcrs,  &c.  Charged  to  the 

Country  Postmasters  by  the  General  OflSce  in  London    

Unpaid  Letters  iQwards,  and  Paid  Letters  outwards  at  Do .'. . . 

Dye,  and  Cross  Road  Letters 

Tetters  charged  to  the  Postmasters  in  the  WeH  Indies  and  British  North  America, 

Passage  Money  and  PreijTht  or  Sp^ie  by  the  PackeU 

MIsceilaneoos  Receipts  (£43,600  City  Bonds  sold  in  182S) 


TOTAL  RECEIPT   '  '    £ 

within  each  Year  (  General     lyt02464 
ENGLAND     \  Twopenny       93;M« 
&  WALES.       (Fignoer 
letters  from  England  to  Ireland 
Toul  Gross  C     SCOTLAND 
Receipting       IRELAND 

TOTAL  

17N1TED  KINGDOM       B  8,154,595 
Balnurfi*  f  Country  Post  MasUn 
*s /SX5/1  Receiver  General         156079 
%nnandsof^      BiUsnotdue 
Receiver  General  &  Dep.  in  Ireland    20,351 


100,109 
51,674 
185^19 
192,065 


ToUlSamtobeacconntedfor  B  S,340A»6 
JDischarged  as  stated  below 


£ 

lyl04,343 
96,407 
196,517 
54,422 
186,690 
190,760 


2,222,148 
USfiM 


90,075 


2,401,807 


£ 

1«405,174 
09,043 
179,774 
54,811 
199,236 
188,986 


2,285AW0 

158,630 

85,204 


2,397,794 


£ 

1/150,138 
10U,255 
168,666 
55,215 
184,533 
185,872 


2,144,670 

159,750 

86,798 


8,341,227 


£ 
1,43M19 


159,170 
55;208 
179,397 
187,120 


2,122,130 
135,134 
39,318 


8,396,581 


1822. 

—£ 

440,756 

880,813 

513,338 

37,342 

18,000 

50^481 


1,441,002 
100,730 
164,226 
52,702 
184,143 
1S6;204 


2,128,086 

119,007 

2,978 

76,674 

41,868 


2,369,558 


1823. 

— £-- 

417,570 

410,<M9 

520,106 

45,109 

46/124 

4,998 


1^443,745 
105,138 
178,218 
53,771 
184/101 
188.826 


8454,293 
06,711 
4316 
72,847 
45,988 


8,375,140 


%•  (Ma  fair  examination  of  the  above  Statemtnt,  UwUl  be  seen,  that  notioUhstanding  the  reiterated 
assertions  during  the  two  last  Years,  of  the  Country  being  in  a  career  of  unexampled  Prosperity,  the 
Bevenue  qf  the  Post  Office,  affords  no  evidence  of  any  such  Prosperity,  on  the  contrary,  ij  the  increae- 
ed  rate  of  Postage  since  1805  be  taken  into  account,  the  number  of  Letters  passing  through  the  Post- 
Office  hath  not  increased  since  that  time,  a  period  of  Twenty  Years, — Vide  Statement  of  the  Income 
and  Ezpenditnre  of  the  Government  in  each  Year  since  1708,  —  prefixed.  t^Of  The  £  13J00  Pensions 
charged  below  £  5,000  are  paid  to  the  Dake  of  Marlborongh,  i;4;700  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  (Vide  Excise  J 
and  the  remaining  £  4/)00  to  the  Hein  of  the  Duke  of  Sehamberg. 


Betumsfbr   f 
Overcharges  ^cA 


England 
Scotland 
Ireland 


06,704 1  58,800 
11,370  11,140 
13,504 1   18AKI6 


53,355 
11346 


08,455 
11,718 
18/148 


11,146 
11,508 


Salaries      C  to  Officers,  Clerks,  Sorters,  i3arriers,  &c  London  and  Edinburgh 
fVages  4:     I     Country  Post  Masters,  and  Agents  Great  Britain  and  Colonies 
AUowancee  (.    Officers,  Clerks,  Sorters,  and  Carriers  of  the  Two-penny  Department 

'  Mileage  to  Mail  C  oaches,  and  Waees  to  Guards 

Riding  and  other  Charges  of  (he  Country  Postmasters  in  Great  Britain 

Do.    Do.  of  the  Two-penny  Department 

Do.    Do.  of  the  Postmasters  in  Canada,  Novo  Scotia,  and  Jamaica 

Amount  paid  for  Tolls  of  Mail  Coaches    

Transit  PosUge  through  Foreign  Countries   

.Paid  to  Masters  of  Ships  for  .S%lji  Letters 

S      C  Special  Services  &  Travelling  Expences 


^•*  There  v>as  no  return  qf  the  Char- 
ges of  Management  more  in  detail 
prior  to  1832.  —  Vide  Note  to  Stet- 
tement  of  STAMPS,  The  Charge 
for  Incidents  in  1817,  no  doubt  in- 
eludes  a  payment  on  account  of 
theNEWPOST  OFFICE,  but  the 
Amount  is  not  specified. 
Payments  on  account  of  JVetP  Post  Office 
INCIDENTS.  Vide  note  above  £  45SjS»i 
Charges  of  ManagemL  Ireland 
PjENSIONSar 

CBrUUh 
PACKETS    i 


Tradesmen's  Bills,  Coals,  Candles,  &c 
Rent,  Taxes,  and  Tithes  of  Offices 
Amount  paid  for  Law  Charges     ^  - 
Stationery,  Printing,  and  Postage   ' 

Superannuation  Allowances 

Allowances  for  Offices,  &  Fees  abolished 
Commissioners  of  the  Holyhead  Scad 


Irish 


Payments  into  (G.Britain 
EXCHEQUER  \     IreUnd 

BALArfCEa{^J^^^- 

Total  Discharge  Of  INCOME     2^40326    8,401^07     8^07,704 


£453388 
133310 
13,700 
60,061 
I4y454 
14,764 

1334300 
57331 
154354 
30375 


00300 
375,727 
137,451 
13,700 
8I37O 
14383 
16,708 
1334,000 
46,154 
157,117 
36304 


8000 
376,140 
132,006 
13,700 
80,273 
14,731 
17338 
1373300 
53338 
165341 
36,708 


0300 
388358 
111333 
13,700 
78384 
14,050 
15380 
I3O63OO 
50,077 
136330 
30318 


383340 
107y430 

13,700 
118,135 

18,600 

15358 
I3I83OO 

65330 
130376 

41368 


3341337     8396381     8,360353    837MM 


00365 
10,603 
13,237 
64387 
71,036 
80,625 
.54374 
53,115 
8365 
6341 
14,150 
I33U 
3334 
6373 
14341 
6549 
5303 
8364 
0389 
5,157 
6.190 

83,700 

8,707 

100343 

13,700 
107,730 

86395 

1,359300 
60331 
174374 
45382 


54369 
10,145 
ll,508i 
63,671 
73,304 
31310 
50.322 
53381 
3377 
0300 
14304 
11,063 
8,148 
7313 
16381 
4300 
3373 
7,747 
O3O8 
5,135 
0,040 

3351 

108,141 

13,700 

tM3M 

87318 

1387300 
753O8 
168380 
45377 


••*  The  General  Department  qf  the  POST  OFFICE  in  LONDON  employs  about  800  Superintendants, 
Clerks,  and  Sorters,  820  in  Delivering,  The  Twopenny  Department,  about  50  Clerks  and  Sorters,  and 
a  great  Number  in  Delivering,  The  Foreign  D&Mrtmewt,  about  80  Clerks  and  Sorters  and  34  in  de^ 
linering.  The  General  OMces  in  EDINBURGH  and  DUBLIN  employ  a  proportionate  number  qf 
persons.  There  are  544  Deputy  Postmasters  in  England^  Wales,  378  in  Scotland,  and  415  iH  Ireland 
most  of  whom  have  (heir  Sub-agents  for  collateral  distribution.  Twenty-one  Coaches  and  four,  leave 
London  every  eveningCexcept  Sundays)  with  about  ^,Qn»  Letters  and  8O300  Newspapers,  while  a 


w  of  Letters  for  Distribution 
interchange  of  correspondence 


corresponding  Number  of  Coaches  arrive  with  nearly  the  same  1 

every  morning  in  London,  to  maintain  this-order  of  distribution  audi .„_  ., , 

bettifeen  London  and  ail  parts  qf  the  Country,  requires  about  85  Coaches  and  8300  Horses,  and  the 
Cross  distribution  about  the  same  number,  to  which  500  additional  Horses  may  be  added,  employed  by 
Bye  Posts  J'orming  a  Total  of  about  170  Coaches,  4,000  Horses,  and  ifiWi  persons  constantly  engaged 
in  the  Distribution  qf  Letters  in  GBBXT^KnAia.  r^  r^  w      -• 
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An-Aooofuit  of  the.  Total  Number  of  Persons  to  wUoni  half-a-ycar's  Dividend  on  5  f 
Cent.  Consols,  3  ^^  Cent,  Eeduced,  3 J  ¥  Cents.,  4  #  Cepts.,  tong  Annuities,  aud 
New  4  <^  Ceatg.  wej»  paid  on  tbe  IQlb.  of  Octohsr  1.822,  aiid  the  5th.  of  Jan.  1823, 
spedfyiog  the  Number  respectively  of  those  whosis  Dividendii  did  not  exceed  the 
rate  of  £  10.,  £  20.,  £  100,,  £  200.,  £  400.,  £  600.,  £  1000.,  ^2000.,  £  4000., 
find  of  tliQse  whose  Dividends  exceeded  £  4000.  ^  Anpuni. 


Not  ejLceeding  p-.. 
10/.  i^J^Ann, 
20/.       Do. 
100/.       Do. 
200A       Do. 
400/.       Do. 
600/.       Do. 
1000/.        Do. 
2000/-        Do. 
4000/.        Do. 
Exceeding  of  4000. 

Total  No.  of  Persons. 

Cent. 
Cokfol. 

Ct.  Re- 
duced. 

12,011 

4,998 

12,133 

3,528 

2,215 

804 

512 

300 

105 

44 

31-2 
Cents. 

1/    4V 
Cent. 
Consol. 

An- 
numes. 

'New- 
Cents. 

Total 
No.  of 
Persons 

28,811 

12,959 

32,297 

9,402 

6,322 

2,270 

1,459 

855 

264 

109 

233 

166 

447 

205 

173 

60 

71 

58 

23 

14 

9,981 

5,174 

12,502 

3,593 

2,021 

608 

400 

181 

3d 

17 

8,360 

3,639 

7,731 

1,644 

825 

254 

157 

58 

12 

7 

31.359 

14,629 

34,472 

7,677 

3,903 

1,145 

644 

280 

48 

24 

90,755 

41,295 

99,582 

26,049 

15,459 

5,141 

3,243 

1,732 

487 

215 

94,748 

36,650 

1,450 

34,512 

22,417 

^,181 

283,958 

*«*  The  above  Statement  is  to  a  certain  extent  very  interesting,  although  very  incomplete ;  to  ktttt 
'  been  more  complete  the  total  sum  divided  among  each  respective  Class  of  Annuitants  should  have 
been  stated,  andfurtfter  the  larger  holders  of  Stock  have  $t  divided  amongst  several,  if  not  iM 
each  denomination  qf  Stock.  The  total  sum  divided  among  the  283,958  stated  above,  was  1^,772^ 

fh&  following  ]s  a  Statement  of  the  sevei-al  Denpminatioqs  of  Stock,  and  of  the  Divi- 
dends thereon  amounting  tp^25,772,296  d'^videfl  ^moi^gsf  tjije  283,958  |^ersons  accor- 


ding to  the  preceding  Statement.       Unredeemed 
S  ^  Cent.  Consolidat.ed  Annuities.. . .'.     ...»  f.. 

3  #•  Cent  Reduced  Dp.     ., 

3i#'CenU.  Dp 

4  ^^  Cent.  Consolidated      Do. 

Long  Annuities,  ( termiiiab^e  in  1860. )     ....     .... 

New  4  ^  Ceot9*       fr     •     ••••    '-••? 

Total  Sum  field  Uy  the  283,958  persons  as  stated  above 

"  :  .S^^  3outh  Sea  Annuities  3  ^  Cent 

Bank  Do.  Do. 

Idshi  Do.         Variojis.       .... 

IiiipwriflJ       Do.  3  ^  Cent     .... 

5  4J-  Cents.  1797&1802. 
Lit'tf  Annuiti(es  payable  at  the  Exchequer, 
tiish      Do.      payable  in  England. 
^  Do.      Do.  Do.    in  Ireland      .... 

Uie  Anmiitijes  ^  48  Qeo.  III..  ..••••? 
Charged  by  the  Bank  of  Englnd  for  Manag 


Capitals, 

£  563.775.8G6 

l33,4lMlt 

16,098,741 

74,G43,S(jl 

H7,001>069 


£  737,toO*668 

'       IS, 192,584 

15,685,153 

25JB9.£9;| 

1,008,603 
T^iose  ftottfi  ipitk 
a  *  fire  payaUti 
h(ttf-}fcnrt:sm  fhf 

qffk'f,tke  t>r/i€rt 
on    the    Mh     of 


Total  FUNDED 

K,cheqaer  Bills  out,  .        „   .  __  , 
5.  of  Jan.  1823.  at  an  Int  of  2d.^  10o£  <^day  ) 

Tutal  FUNDED  &  UNFUNDED.         I  £  mBSt9M6 


796,530,145 
Uiiftuidcd,  Ex,cheqaer  Bills  outstanding  on  the  >    ^  ^  ,^  .^  ,  „ .. 


Dividends, 

£  10,973,276 

•44»2,SS3 

56S,455 

•2,993,754 

•1,359,436 

5,880,042 


£  $b,r7f,m 

'364,777 
•470,455 
978,531 
141,715 
f50,430 
28,944 
35,461 
7,1«7 
450.659 
284,877 


\ 


^8,585,27? 
Ilitl,283,867 


£  29,869,139 


i3^  In  addition  to  the  above  large  aggregate  amount  of  fixed  Money  Incomes  abstia<ct-  * 
ed  from  the  hard  earned  pittances  of  the  productive  and  labouriag  Classes,  there  is 
a  fuithei*  ajBOUnt  of  ^5,315,692  of  We  Annuities  under  the  head  of  Military  &  Nav- 
al Sic,  lialf-pay  and  Pensions ;  which,  by  an  Act  of  the  Session  of  Parliament  1823. 
was  converted  into  a  fixed  Annuity  of  ^-2^800*000  ^  Annum  for  46  Years,  expinjif 
jin  1867:  there  are  Pensions,  ajso  to  Jie  amount  of  about  £  400,000  ^  An»ui»i*n 
I  England  and  a  similar  amount  in  Ireland  &  Scotland,  not  included  in  the  before- 
.  mentioned  amount:  but  the  greatest  oppression  of  all,  because  unnecessary  and  no- 
! called  for,  either  for  tlie  interest  or  for  the  honour  of  the  3tate,  is,  that  of  Taafl? 
the  labor  of  the  People  of  England  £  5,000,000  ^  Ann.  to  make  forced  purchases 
of  3  41^  Cent.  Stock  at  the  rate  of  about  25  Oz.  of  Gold,  for  the  same  amoant  of 
Stock  for  which  only  10  Qz.  were  received  in  1813  &  1815.  *^ 
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ST\TfeMf:Nf  stieWng  fhe  Annual  Variatioji  in  the  StATfe  ahd  ConDITIOH  of 
GREAT  BilltAIN,  as  regards  her  Commerce,  MANUPACTUttfiS,  tAXAf  ion,  And  Paro- 
chial Assessments,  on  an  Average  of  each  five  Years,  since  the  gfeneral  Peace  in  1783.- 

1 


YEARS, 


1782 

1784—    88 

9—     93 

93—      7 

8—1803 

1804—       9 

10—    15 

16—    21 

1822 

1883 


COLONIALS  FOREIGN 
Produck  Jrom  and  to 
ail  parts  of  the  World 
exe  pt  Ireland.) 


Imported, 

9,714,000 
16,633,910 
l9.0rO,2S2 
21,696,756 
29.578,490 
30,100,807 
32,181,483 
30,501,500 
29,401,807 
34,544,246 


I  Reexported, 

I ^— 

NoReturn 

4,584.139 

5,703,102 

8,203,209 

11,631,550 

10,340,564 

15,181,555 

10,925,516 

9,211,928 

8,588,966 


British  Produce  and 
Manufactures  EXPORTED 


At  Official  \  At    Delare 

Value  or  Real 

or  QuantUp        Valtie, 


-of— 
9,919,000 


15^961,865 
16,592,222 
23,840,865 
27,231,957 
32,867,738 
37,818,325 
43,558,490 
43,144,466 


There  was  no 


,.tnrn 
Value  prior 

to  1796. 
40,322,381 
43,594,050 
44,471,856 
37,865,836 
36,176,897 
34,691,124 


TAXES, 

17,000,000 

18,000,000 

18,000,000 

19,601,738 

33,670,195 

55,888,192 

67,939,000 

55,400,088  . 

54,974,243 

52,948,542 


Parochial 
Assetments, 

of  — 

2,000,000 
2.167,748 
No  autbenHc 
accountf  fur 
these  periods 

5,300,000 
6,500,000 
8,600,000 
8,545,672 
7,761,441 
6,898,153 


*«*  The  al>ove  Statement  exhibits  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  Money  Amount  of  both  Taxes  and  Pa- 
rochial AssesimewtSy  but,  resolving  itself  as  9II  TAXATION  does,  into  labour,  and  the  products  of  labour 
the  Taxation  Of  1823,  both  State  and  Parochial,  mill,  on  a  fair  investigation  be  seen  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  amy  Tear  during  the  WAR.  t^  The  Accounts  of  Parochial  Assetments  are  made  up  to  Easter  in  tach 
Year,  In  the  above  Statement  the  Accounts  end  at  Easter  in  the  Ytarnfixed,  but  in  the  Statement  below 
at  Batter  in  the  following  Year. 

COMPARAtlVE  VIEW  of  the  Increase  and  Extent  of  Pauperism  and  Crime  in 
£T«^GLAND  Sc  WALES,  at  different  Periods  smce  1748 ;  and  Statement  shewing  the 
TutiEil  Ainonnt  6f  Parish  Assessments,  and  die  Proportion  thereof  expended  for  the  Relief 
of  PAUPERS  and  the  Equivalent  of  that  Amount  in  Quarters  of  Wheat,  according  to 
th^  Average  Price  of  Wheat  in  each  Year ;  Tlie  No.  of  Committals  for  CRIME  in  England 
&  Wales ;  The  total  Amount  of  TAXES  in  GREAT  BRITAIN,,  and  of  British  Produce 
and  MANU^AcfURfiS  Exported  therefrom  in  eadi  Year  since  1811. 


1 


1749 
76 
84 

id03 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

1820 
1 
8 
3 


Total 
Amount  of 
Parish 
Assesment 

£ 

730,135 
1,720,316 
2,167,748 
5,348,204 
8,640,842 
8,388,974 
7,457,676 
6,937,425 
8,128,418 
9,320,440 
8,932,185 
8,719,655 
8,411,893 
7,761,441 
6,898,153 


Expended 
for  Relief 
ofPaupers 

£ 

689,971 
1,521,732 
1,912,241 
4,077,891 
6,656,105 
6,291.,584 
5,41&,845 
5,724,506 
6,91&,217 
7,B90,148 
7,531,650 
7,329,594 
6,958,445 
6,358,703 
5,773,096 


III 


lS^^/5 

1()h;9 

7.i/3 

64/4 

7:>/io 

94/9 

84/ 1 

73;  0 

t:yl7 
bt3l6 


^^1^1 

■>a 

Jll^^ 

f 

1^ 

"^Qrs.- 

-A'o.— 

1,443,101 

. 

l,n,<^1.438 

6,576 

l,197.(i25 

7,164 

1,484,615 

6,390 

1,779.^39 

7,818 

l,824,,i34 

9,091 

1,665,467 

13.932 

1,791,472 

13,567 

2,008,408 

14,254 

2,122,016 

13,710 

2,230,868 

13,115 

2,669,762 

TAXES. 


11,000,000 
18,000,000 
38,511,812 
64,752,025 
68,302,859 
70,240,312 
71,203,141 
62,426,506 
52,135,739 
53,937.318 
53,238,914 
55,132,077 
55,530.072 
54,974,143 
52,948,542 


§■$  So 


22,252.102 
31,243,362 
32.000,000 
33,299,589 
41,712,002 
34,774,520 
39,235,397 
41,963,527 
32,923,575 
39,818,036 
40.194,893 
43,558,490 
43.144,466 


ta*  In  further  illustration  of  the  fact,  oj  the  burthen  of  TAX  A  TION  having  increased,  notwithstanding 
'  .    tkedtminution  in  the  MONEY  AMOUNT,  an4  of  all  Taxation,  however  indirect  and  insidious  its 
operation,  and  hdwever  remote  its  effect  may  be,  ultimately  resolving  itself  into  LABOUR  and  the 

S'^»S!^Jif£^f>our,  the  DEPRECIATION  in  the  Value  of  British  Produce  and  Manufactures 
XPORTEp,  wUl  be  seen  to  present  itself  in  strong  confirmation  qf  the  fact,  it  wtU  be  Seeh,  that 
IrSnce  WOS.  whilst  the  QUANTITY  annually  Exported  has  nearly  doubled,  the  Value  is  upwards  of 
£  4,0MANH)  V  Annum  less,  and  the  aggregate  Depreciation  in  1 W3,  comparing  the  Vaiwe  with  the  A  ve- 
rai^-VaUeofthe  six  Years  ITiS  —  isof.  upwards  of  £  37,000,600.  And  in  the  Summary  of  a  Repot  t 
of  a  SKLECT  COMMnTEB  of  ARTIZANS,  dvpoinled  in  ld23  **to  enquire  into  tite  causes  which  have 
ted  to  the  extensive  depreciation  or  reduction  in  the  remunerationfor  labour,  and  the  CALAMITOUS 

•  DISTRESS  eonseqeunt  thereupon,"  it  is  shewn,  that  as  TAXATION  progressively  increased,  the  remu- 
^Uratfon/or  LABOUR  as  progressively  Aeerensti],  and  that  the  agn-egate  Increase  of  Taxation,  roH-es- 

.  ponds  exactly  with  the  aggregate  decrease  in  theHenmnevalion  for  Labonr,<mrf  proves  to  DEMONSTRA- 
TION, that  not  only  direct  Taxation,  but  that  all  subsistence,  and  all  Income  acquired  by  any  other 
means  than  productive  occnpation,  resolve  thetnsclves  into  an  abstraction  from  the  fair  reward  due  to 
fraduetive  labour.  Estimating  therefore  the  jn-essurc  of  TaxaHon  either  by  its  Amount  in  GOLD, 
which  in  181»,  aftef  an  interval  of  one  and  Twenty  Years,  without  any  Standard  at  all,  was  again 
atade  the  Standard  of  Value  for  all  commodity,  or  by  Commodities  themselves,  the  pressure  of  TAX 
ATWNin  18?3  will  prove  greater  than  that  of  1815,  which  was  the  maximum  of  Money  Amount 
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ffTATBU  ENT  of  the  Charges  ofOoUettion  on.  uid  Uber  PgrnnenU  mi^  vCtht  Pv  luc  In  com*  oT 
Gkcat  Bkitain,  in  in  Progrem  to  the  BXCHEQUER,  in  (he  Year  18SS ;  shewing  the  proportion 
of  Charee  on,  and  Paymenu  oat  of  each  respective  department,  or  source  uf  Imcomk,  and  also  the 
several  Items  of  Charge,  and  of  Pavrngnt^.  ^ 


Head$ftfMNCOMJS, 
•N  Items  of  Charge. 
'  S&laries4;AUowan. 
^  Centage    .... 

Day  Pay 

Special  Services 
Tradekmen's  ^ills 
<s  I  Rent,  &  Taxes 
S  f  LAW  CHARGES 
Stationary  &c. 
Soperannoations 
Compensations 

Incidents 

Conveyance  of  Mai 

TOTAL, 
IQnarantineand- 
a     Boanties  for  Pro- 
8     Payments  in  Sup- 


Customs 

Excise. 

£  - 

£ — 

476,944 

777,379 

I      S*),709 

19,451 

18394 

31,492 

132,015 

84,286 

SA07 

12,443 

27,329 

31,169 

A3/I81 

40/188 

96,346 

67,809 

83,014 

4,381 

52.760 
1.  P.^k^t. 

86,333 

Transit  Postage,  &  Ship  Let. 


473,456 


C.ZAfs. 

— £— 

83,119 

5,617 

4AUI 


1,403 


44,558 


alloth.l  TOTAL. 
-£-- 

8,322 

1,566 

no 

163 
304 
3,026 
858 
160 
239 
813 


15,825 


1,109,530  I  .  102/)12|  150,520    331,516 
251,132  I     192,141  I  Warehoaielng  Establuhment 
331,157         92,730    woting  Fisheries,  Linen  Maunfactnres  &c. 
85,613  I     137,096  |  port  of  the  Civil  Government  of  SCOTLAND 


I  Bxpences  incurred  in  securing  His  Majesty's  Woods,  Forests  &  Lands 


m  S>Sams  paid  or  advanced  to  Commissioners  of  Roads 
Expence  of  Irish  Packet  Establishment 
Angnienution  of  Stipends  to  Scot's  Clergy 
Militia  and  Deserters'  Warrants 
PENSIONS 


5,307 


Total  of  other 
r         PAYMENTS 

IRE-  }Ch.ofCQUec 
LAND  5  otbPayments 
^  TOTAL 

United  Kingdom. 


CtfffiOl 
458,249 
160,921 


2,306,601 


436,876 

235,014 

65,414 


1,889,016 


0,639 
22,228 

80,014 

37316 
40,333 

198,584 

409,504 

5,946 
27,319 


18,700 


46364 
05,661 


615  981 


3103S8 


310328 


228381 


3,000 


2391 


18«4S6 


M11376 
808,170 
828,334 


5,743393 


COMPARATIVE  Statement  of  the  Nett.  Produce  of  the  REVENUE  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  in  the  Years 
1823  and  1824,  shewing  aUo  the  Gross  Receipt  of  each  article  assessed  vnder  the  EXCISE  in  1823,  and  the 
increase  noted  fey  -f. ,  or  decrease  noted  by  — ,  of  each  article 


EXCISE. 


Anetions 
I  Beer 
4       Malt 
3  y  Hopi  . 

Bricks  and  Tiles 

Candles 

Cocoa  &  Coffee  . . . 
Cyder  &  Perry  .... 

Glass 

Hides  &  Skins    ... 

Licences  

Paper  

Pepper. 

Printed  Calicoes 

Salt  

Soap 

Surch 

Stone  Bottles  .... 

Sweets 

Tea 

Tobacco  and  Snuff 

Vinegar  

Wine  vide  Custms. 
Wire 


TOTALS. 


Gr.  Rec 
1823. 

— £ 

236350 

3333333 

3308,734 

35335 

2333,039 

2300,137 

407,839 

443,051 

426,437 

48,710 

962,710 

376,435 

795  209 

616391 

153389 

1311,910 


1,292,234 

78,001 

3398 

12,104 

3410,408 

2386300 

48,243 

1,120350 

9,134 


27388,027 


Nett.  Proceeds 


1823. 

—  £ 

221350 
2319375 

2390,728 

47340 

2,733315 

23<»>700 

390332 

379376 

419,073 

45.751 

474,424 

326.277 

744,053 

547,027 

147321 

560311 

446,480 

1,175366 

65,728 

3388 

11322 

3,373387 

2,463,640 

47,765 

1,041394 

7,906 


1824. 

£ 

68O343 

3319395 

3335,769 

72393 

2376,473 

2,672,761 

467,724 

392329 

406343 

40320 

537,625 

357,252 

656,280 

605,170 

150,287 

598^513 

IO23I6 

1*097,770 

61.447 

3,101 

10,124 

3382335 

2384329 

47,798 

1343386 

7317 


+  Increase 
— Decrease 


TOTAL  Nett.  REVENUE 


58392 
12320 
+  445,041 
+  25363 
+  251,858 
+  310,052 
+  77,002 
+  13353 
—  12336 
5326 
+  62351 
+     30375 


Costoms ...... 

Excise 

Stamps 

L.&  Assesd  Tax 
Po^t  Office  .... 
Hawkers  &c. 
Incidents  .... 

Imprests 

^Austria.... 


1823. 

--£^- 

10,406330 

233563-'>8 

6382,620 

6,188377 

1387,000 

53380 

106313 

766367 


1884. 

£ ' 

10,889,739 

85,118387 

6,753,096 

4328*870 

57',71« 

106338 

176328 

13^33333 


+  58,153 

+  11,366 

+  38,003 
847383 

—  7,796 

—  4381 
+  13 

—  1,708 
+  8348 
+  131,189 

—  8,967 
+  1312 
+  11 


23356358    25,113387  +1>156823 


TOTALS  £49378301 1  50346392 

*p*These  Statements  with  the  exception 
of  the  Column  oj  Gross  Receipt  of 
theExeiset  ore  termed  the  Exchequer 
Accounts  and  are  the  same  order  of 
accounts  which  appear  in  tfve  News- 
papers quarterly;  whilst  all  the  pre- 
ceding Statements  relating,  to  FU 
nance  have  been  compiled  from  what 
are  termed  the  Treasury  Accounts. 
The  Exchequer  Account  it  will  be 
seen  does  not  include  the  £5,74St^m 
stated  above,  nor  £  4,241307  wMch 
appears  in  the  Treasury  Accounts 
for  the  Year  1823,  as  repaid  for 
Drawbacks,  Eounties  of  the  nature 
qfDrawbacks,  Allowances,  4c.  4;c. 


••  In  further  illustration  qf  the  FINANCE  ACCOUNTS  of  the  Government  of  GREAT  ERITAIN, 
it  may  be  observed  geherally,  that  *Hf  Suspicion  Uself  had  dictated  the  plan**  it  could  not  possibly 
have  been  more  calculated  to  confuse  and  deceive  than  the  planpfhich  they  at  present  pursue,  as 
will  be  manifest  from  the  following  elucidation  of  some  of  the  details.  The  Exchequer  Account,  let 
it  be  kept  in  mind,  is  the  one  published  quarterly,  and  copied  by  every  Newspaper  and  other  perio- 
dical publication  in  the  Kingdom,  and  let  the  actual  result  be  what  it  may,  inferences  indicative 
of  the  unbounded  prosperity,  of  the  Country  are  unyormly  proclaimed.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Treasury  Accounts,  which  more  fully  afford  the  means  of  detecting  any  fallacy  or  misrepresenta 
tion,  are  made  up  to  the  9th.  ofJany,  in  each  Year,  but  not  published  till  the  Months  qfJune,Juljf, 
or  August;  last  Year  they  were  not  delivered  until  after  Parliament  was  prorogued,  and  when 
they  do  appear,  they  are  in  a  form  so  diffuse  and  varied  from  those  of  the  Exchequer,  that  mmeh 
severe  application  is  required  to  detect  and  elucidate  the  fallacies  and  impositions  which  they  con- 
tain. 
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THE  PLAGIARY  "WARNED. 


A  VINDICATION 

OP 

THE  DRAMA,  THE  STAGE,  AND  PUBLIC  MORALS, 

FROM  THE  PLAGIARISMS  AND  COMPILATIONS  OF, THE 

REV.  JOHN  AN6ELL  JAMES, 

■ZyiSTEB  Of  CAlm^S  lanS  cuapzl,  biruingham; 
IK 

A  LETTER  TO    THE  AUTHOR. 


Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  ? 

Tke  General  EpMe  fffJamee^    Chap,  iv«  Mr.  12. 

Plaoiary^  a  Thief  in  literature;  one  who  steals  th&  thoughts  or  writings  of 
.    -another*.  JoknamCa  EngUsh  DictUmar^* 

Bat  steal  not  word  for  w6rd,  nor  thought  for  thought^ 
^  Fox  jou'U  he  teaz*d  to  death,  ifyou  are  caught !  . 
",  BramstofCeArtqfPoliiic^^    DodeUy's  Collection, 


SECOND  EDITION,  WITH  ALTERATIONS. 
BIRMINGHAM ;— LONDON :— 1824. 
VOL*  XXV.  Fam.  NO.  XLIX. 
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PRE 


1  HE  author  of  the  following  pages  sincerely  asserts  that  it  is 
with  great  reluctance  he  intrudes  oh  the  public.  He  has  done  80» 
impelled  by  a  sense  of  dtdy.  The  subject  is  of  no  mean  impor- 
tance— the  influence  of  a  pppular  ^mu^ement  on  Public  Mo- 
rals. 

The  literary  history  of  the  drama  and  the  stage  records  rarious 
periodical  controversies  on  the  e^cts  of  dramatic  representations 
2,^A  reading:  it  is  not  therefore  probable  that  Mr.  James  has  written 
any  thing  novel  or  particularly  worthy  public9.tiqn :  by  parity  of 
reasoning  this  remark  would  apply  to  these  observations  and  com- 
ments  on  him  ;  but  there  are  local  reasons  which  justify  the  pub- 
lication of  these  pages. 

First,  a  gross  insult  has  been  committed  in  Mr.  James's  publica- 
tions on  sixty-four  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Bjnn^ighaupa) 
the  piojectors  ^nd  proprieldrs  of  the  pvesent  Birmingham  theatre 
— a  public  company  of  individuals  the  most  respeccable  and  tnflu- 
entia!  members  of  the  several  political  and  religious  classes  df  the 
town  and  neighborhood.  The  author  feels  himself  called  on  in 
theirbehalf  to  justify  their  liberal  and  disinterested  re-estabHsh- 
mentof  the  theatre^  after  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1820:  and 
when  it  is  known  that  he  is  not  a  proprietor  of  the  Birmingham, 
theatre^  and  had  never  entered  the  doors  of  that  theatre  when  this 
publication  was  G<Hnmenced|^he  will  not  b^  considered  as  a  partial 
or  interested  defender. 

Secondly,  as  Mr.  J^mes  is  a  preacher  possessing  local  popu- 
larity, and  exercising  considerable  influence,  it  is  desirable  that  his 
admirers  should  form  a  just  estimate  of  bis  talent,  judgment^  and 
writings ;  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  in  the  perusal 
of  these  sheets.  It  has  been  reported  that  Mr.  James  considers  he 
haa  hitherto  enJQ^jj^d.  ^  tcwnphant  ar^ju^p^nt,  and  thj^t  the  ilood  of 
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writing  against  him  has  made  good  his  own  positions :  he  may 
perhaps  now  revise  that  opinion.  Added  to  these  reasons  there  is 
yet  one  other .  motive  which  has  led  to  this  publication.  If,  as 
Mr.  James  contends,  the  Christian  religion  condemns  theatri- 
cal  amusements,  and  if  notwithstanding  they  are  innocent  and 
rational,  it  then  follows  that  man  was  not  made  for  the  Christian 
religion,  although  that  religion  was  made  for  man  :  the  scandal  of 
such  an  inference,  and  its  infallible  support  of  scepticism  (which 
Mr.  James  says  is  so  prevalent),  cannot  but  make  it  highly  desirable 
to  prove  that  the  Christian  religion  does  not  condemn  them. 

There  arje  here  brought  to  li^t  some  of  the  most  extraordinary 
literary  plagiarisms  ever  detected,  which  have  necessarily  called 
forth  a  corresponduig  censure;  it  has  however  been  the  stu- 
dious object  of  the  author  of  the  ej^posure  to  avoid  all  personality 
and  invective  }  such  he  is  sure  has  been  his  intentiouy  whatever 
construction  may  be  put  on  the  performance  when  obliged  to  call 
things  by  their  right  names. 

Bigotry,  and  the  desire  of  inflaming  the  prejudices  of  religious 
party-feeling,  have  had  no  share  in  these  pages,  which  seek  not  to 
create  but  to  allay  intolerance  and  to  explode  uncharitable  opinions. 
Would  that  the  religious  world  could  agree  to  differ  ! 

The  author  is  not  a  "  play-goer  ;'*  the  last  few  years  he  has 
rarely  entered  a  theatre,  not  fcecause  the  attraction  of  the  theatre 
had  decreased,  but  because  other  objects  of  intellectual  occupation 
and  worldly  calling  had  superseded  its  interest :  he  is  therefore  in 
some  degree  a  disinterested  advocate,  and  his  discrimination  of 
the  abuses  of  the  stage  is  not  blinded  by  habit  or  prejudice.  He 
avows  however,  with  unaffected  fervor,  his  literary  worship  of 
Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  Gratitude  for  early  associations, 
and  obligations  towards  those  great  spirits  of  former  ages — those 
household  gods  of  literature— -command  this  his  humble  exertion 
in  defence  of  the  drama. 

But  as  the  author  has  before  observed,  his  chief  reasons  for  pub- 
lication are  the  vindication  of  his  fellow  townsmen,  and  the  assay 
of  Mr.  James.  The  florishing  existence  and  increasing  popularity 
of  the  drama  and  the  stage  are  a  fair  presumption  that  they  will 
prosper  without  the  author's  support,  and  survive  the  assaults  of 
the  Reverend  John  Angell  James. 
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LETTER 


TO  THE 


REV.  JOHN  ANGELL  JAMES. 


Ik  addressing  this  letter  to  yOu,  I  beg  to  premise  that  I  am  not  of 
the  number  of  those  who  seek  to  degrade  the  clerical  character ;  I 
wish  to  see  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  whether  members  of  an 
established  or  dissenting  church,  enjoy  diat  eleyated  and  influential 
rank  in  society,  which  superior  education  and  sanctity  of  morals 
should  secure  to  them.  I  also  duly  respect  the  institutions  and 
ordinances  of  religion,  and  highly  estimate  the  value  of  religious 
haUis  in  the  young  ;  and  although  I  do  not  consider  the  external 
ceremonies  of  religion,  or  the  notipnal  ideas;  on  certain  niceties  of 
speculative  beliefs  as  religion  itself,  yet  the  forms  of  religion  are  of 
essential  and  serious  importance  :  they  are  the  "  enamel  of  virtue^" 
and  that  pregnant  sentence  of  Johnson's  cannot  be  too  often  en- 
forced, that,  '*  To  be  of  no  church  is  dangerous  :  religion,  of  which 
the  rewards  are  distant,  and  which  is  animated  only  by  faith  and 
hope,  will  glide  by  degrees  out  of  the  mind,  unless  it  be  invigo- 
rated by  external  ordinances,  by  stated  calls  to  worship,  and  the 
salutary  influence  of  example/' — ^But  on  the  other  haud^  it  was 
well  observed  by  Erasmus,  of  the  opposite  extreme,  that  die  pro- 
fusion  and  immoderate  value  of  external  ceremonies  teach  us  back- 
wards, and  bring  us  back  from  Christ  to  Moses.  Muffling 
Christianity  up  in  forms  and  mysteries  is  only  burying  its  beauties 
and  destroying  its  utility.  «  To  persuade  men  to  the  life  of  Christ 
is  the  pith  and  kernel  of  all  religion :  and  those  many  opinions 
about  religion,  that  are  every  where  so  eagerly  contended  for  on 
all  sides,  where  this  does  not  lie  at  the  bottom,  are  but  so  many 
shadows  fighting  with  one  another." '     I  have  made  these  brief 

'  Cud  worth.    Sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons.  1647. 
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prelimihary  remarksi  Sir,  because  I  know  it  is  fashionables  to  con- 
found  reflections  on  the  ministers  of  religion  with  the  disbelief  of 
religion  itself — as  if  it  were  not  possible  to  distinguish  between  the 
minister  and  the  object  of  ministration— and  that  you  might  at 
once  clearly  perceive,  which  doubtless  you  do,  the  nature  of  my 
own  individual  belief-^viz.  that  I  judge  of  a  man's  religion  by  its 
qualityi  not  by  its  quantity. 

I  beg  leave  also,  in  the  opening  of  this  letter,  distinctly  to  dis- 
avow all  intention  of  reflection  or  insinuation  against  your  private 
character.  I  allow  the  excellence  oi  that  by  common  report^ 
although  I  have  not  the  honor  of  a  personal  acquaintance.  I  do 
not  question  the  sincerity  of  your  religious  zeal,  and  I  am  even 
willing  to  admit  the  partial  good  efiect  of  your  public  labors  in  the 
pulpit.  It  is  your  public  character  as  an  author,  which  you  have 
voluntarily  placed  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  that  I  have  now  to 
assay ;  anid  as  you  are  the  popular  oracle  of  a  numerous  congrega-^ 
tion,  it  is  unquestionably  important  that  your  pretensions  should 
be  submitted  to  the  tests  of  reason  and  truth.  Had  your  labors 
been  confined  to  your  chapel  I  should  not  have  interfered  with 
them  ;  but  as  you  have  extended  the  circle  of  their  influence  by« 
publishing  your  compositions,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  what 
ybu  have  put  forth  as  your  compositions,  the  responsibility  and 
consequences  of  this  letter  rest  on  yourself. 

When  a  man  prints  and  publishes,  two  things  are  presupposed, 
first,  that  the  compositions  so  given  to  the  world  are  the  works  of 
the  author  whose  name  appears  in  the  title-page  ;  and  next,  that 
the  author  considers  them  above  mediocrity. 

Now  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  your  attacks  on  the  public 
amusements  and  character  of  your  fellow  townsmen  and  country, 
men,  I  shall  prove  in  the  sequel  that  you  are  an  incomparable 
Plagiary ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  more  defamation  and 
illiterate  ignorance  have  seldom  been  exhibited. 

As  to  the  vice  of  plagiarism  I  shall  say  but  little :  the  moral 
turpitude  of  the  ofience  is  difierently  estimated  by  the  moral  ap- 
prehensions of  different  persons.  In  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of 
truth  I  cannot,  however,  but  consider  it  as  a  peculiarly  disgraceful 
oflTence.  It  is  appropriating  more  talents  to  yourself  than  you  can 
honestly  claim  :  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  reputation  and  rights  of 
the  real  ^mthor :  nothing  can  justify  the  falsehood  or  the  mean- 
ness 5  you  have  no  right  ever  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  It 
has  ever  received  the  condemnation  and  contempt  of  all  past  and 
present  ages,  and  I  trust  it  will  continue  so  to  do. 

Since  my  attention  was  accidentally  drawn  to  three  of  your 
publications,  the  more  immediate  objects  of  the  present  pamphlet, 
I  have  read  what  you  have  committed  to  the  press  at  various  times : 
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a  greater  mass  of  compilation  and  disingenuous  use  of  other' au^ 
thors  I  have  never  had  the  labor  to  read,  and  I  trust  I  never  shall 
again.  Tour  Sermon  on  the  Attraction  of  the  Cross,  which  first 
gave  you  literary  distinction,  is  a  most  palpable  compilation  of 
die  metaphors  and  sentiments  of  some  of  our  best  writers,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  most  celebrated  passages  of  forensic  eloquence. 
Should  you  have  the  temerity  to  dispute  this,  I  will  publish  th« 
proof }  in  the  mean  time,  itjis  beside  my  present  purpose,  and  I  am 
certain^  that  the  following  sheets  will  obtain  for  the  assertion  the 
credence  of  my  readers,  without  the  necessity  of  a  particular  cita« 
tion. 
The  works  which  are  now  the  subject  of  my  animadversion,  are*-^ 

%.  Youth  Warned.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Carr's  Lane  Meeting-house, 
January  4th,  1824,  and  addressed  particularly  to  Young  Men.    Birming- 

'  ham,  1834. 

S.  The  Christian  Father's  Present  to  his  Children,  two  volumes.  *  Lon- 
don,  1824. 

3.  The  Scoffer  Admonished.  Being  the  substance  of  two  Sermons  preached 
in  Carr*s  Lane  Meeting-house,  JuJy  ISth,  and  August  1st,  1834.  Bir- 
mingham, 1824. 

The  first  point  I  shall  dispute  with  you  is,  the  present  state  of 
public  morals  and  literature*  In  page  13,  of  «<  Youth  Warned," 
you  write— 

'^  Inflammatory  novels,  stimulating  romances,  lewd  poetry,  immoral 
songs,  satires  against  rehgious  characters,  and  arguments  against  revelation, 
form  in  general  the  works  consulted  by  corrupt  and  vicious  youth,  and  by 
which  they  beeome  still  more  vicious.  Never  did  the  press  -send  forth 
streams  of  greater  pollution  than  at  this  time.  Authors  are  to  be  fouDd,  of 
DO  mean  character  for  talent,  who  pander  to  every  corruption  of  the  youthful 
bosom.  Almost  every  vice  has  its  high  priest,  to  burn  incense  on  its  ahar, 
and  to  lead  its  victims,  decked  with  the  garlands  of  poetry  or  fiction,  to  their 
ruin." 

In  p.  17  of  the  "Scoffer  Admonished,*'  you  give  the  following 
infamous  and  overcharged  picture  of  society — 

^  How  often  is  the  social  circle  the  scene  of  this  unhallowed  sport :  aod 
the  entertainment  of  the  convivial  party  heightened  by  profane  ridicule. 
Religion,  like  her  divine  Author,  when  he  was  led  into  Pilate*s  hall  to  be  a 
laughing-stock  to  the  Roman  soldiers,  is  introduced  only  to  furnish  merri- 
ment for  the  company.  One  calls  her  an  impostor,  practising  her  arts  on 
the  credulity  of  mankind ;  another  hblds  up  the  vices  of  her  false  disciples 
as  chargeable  upon  her;  a  third  tells  a  ludicrous  anecdote  of  one  of  her  sin-? 
cere  and  honorable  votaries ;  then  derided  by  all,  defended  by  none,  with  no 
one  to  speak  on  her  behalf,  and  nut  permitted  to  speak  for  herself,  she 
stands,  like  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  a  silent  object  of  derision,  the  swearer's 
jest,  the  drunkard's  song,  yet  majestic  still  in  grief,  and  dignified  amidst 
surrounding  scorn.  How  much  of  tavern,  ale-house  mirth  is  derived  from' 
this  impious  source !  What  a  supply  of  merriment  would  be  cut  off  from 
the  sons  ot  Belial  if  religion  and  ail  the  subjects  connected  with  it  were  sud- 
denly, by  some  mysterious  power  operating  upon  their  mind,  either  forgatten 
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Mr  dreadcdl  Infatuated  and  nil9<*rable  men  1  Con  ye  find  nothing  less  saetid 
than  this  to  give  a  relish  to  your  ^^iite  ?  Will  nothing  leas  poisonous  fterye 
as  an  infusion  itito  your  cups  ?  Has  the  social  circle  no  charms  or  power  to 
f^lease  utildss  the  scoffer  be  there?  Has  wit  no  poignancy,  genius  no  bfil- 
iiancy,  satire  no  dtiiig,  irony  no  pointy  humor  no  pleasantry,  jestine  ntj  spirit; 
except  scdffing  at  religion  be  practised?  Must  the  voice  of  the  scon  at 
rouse  the  slumbering  genius  of  mirth,  and  all  be  fiat  knd  insipid  ti41  his  per-^ 
verted  fancy  yield  the  salt?  It  is  not  enough  that  ye  can  be  gamesters,  and 
drunkards,  and  swearers,  Hiit  ye  must  be  libellers  arid  calumniators  also ; 
and  even  then,  will  nothing  less  serve  as  the  object  of  your  scandal,  thaii 
piety  and  the  pious  V 

Now  Sir,  either  this  ««  social  circle*'  must  have  been  witnessed 
by  yourself  or  reported  to  you  by  some  friend  :  if  by  a  member, 
you  could  not,  consider  it  wotthy  of  belief  \  and  if  by  a  convert, 
1  should  receive  such  a  story  with  allowance  as  the  exaggerated 
picture  of  his  past  sins,  by  way  of  increasing  the  merit  of  his  present 
reformation ;  I  should  consider  the  narratot  as  a  sinner  past  saving. 
But  hoWever  this  may  be,  it  is  a  mere  false  picture,  and  exists  only 
in  the  disordered  imagination  of  some  religious  fanatic,  or  of  sdmtf 
mendacious  knave  who  has  iiliposed  his  contemptible  narration  on 
your  credulity.  What,  Sir,  can  be  youf  motive  in  joining  this  old 
«  huearid  cfy'*  of  villanizing  mankind  ?  Is  it  to  enhance  the  neces^ 
tity  and  value  of  your  own  services  ?  «*  There  is  a  certain  fist  of 
vices  committed  in  all  ages  and  declaimed  against  by  all  authors^ 
which  will  last  as  long  as  human  nature  !  or  digested  into  common 
places  may  serve  for  any  th^me,  and  neverbe  out  of  date  until 
dooms-day.** »  •«  Th^  badness  of  the  times  has  bdeii  a  fconimoit 
topic  of  complaint  in  every  age,  and  that  they  are  growing  worse 
continually,  is  what  some  persons  think  themselves  obliged  to  in- 
sist oh,  with  W  less  Vehemaice ;  how  hard  soever  they  find  it^ 
to  account  for  this  in  any  respect/'  * 

<*  It  has  been  so  long  the  practice  to  represent  literature  as  de- 
clining, diat  every  renewal  of  this  complaint  now  comes  with 
dimimshed  influence.  The  public  has  been  so  often  excited  by  s£ 
false  alarm,  that  at  ptesent  the  nearer  we  approach  &e  threatened 
period  of  decay,  the  more  our  security  increases.'*  ^ 

If  it  were  necessary.  Sir,  I  could  produce  regular  chronological 
lamentations  over  the  continual  moral  degeneracy  of  man^nd, 
from  the  cessation  of  the  flood  to  the  ptesent  day:  the  disease, 
therefore,  cannot  be  a  galloping  consumption,  or  ere  this  the  world 
^ould  have  become  one  dreary  waste.  That  the  Clergy,  of  all 
elasses  of  detracters,  should  join  in  this  sad  complaint— of  leavihjl 
Christianity  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  found  it— is  ind0ed 

'  1  Sir  Th*>mas  Browrn's  Vulgar  Errors.  1645. 
»  Law's  Theory  of  Rehgion.  1750. 
3  Goldsmith's  Inquiry  into  tlie  present  Stale  of  Polite  Learning, 
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extraordinary ;  the  reflection  on  themaelves  wlio  lunrfe  been  edtt> 
cated  and  paid  to  adrance  the  religions  character  of  the  people, 
cannot  but  be  evident ;  and  thus  to  profess  not  to  be  able  to  keep 
them  from  backsliding,  cannot  but  make  good  the  argument  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  and  also  of  the  Freethinkers,  who  contend  that 
the  office  of  a  priesthood  is  one  of  unproductive  labor. 

«  It  reflects  (says  Milton)  to  the  disrepute  of  our  ministers  also, 
of  whose  labors  we  should  hope  better,  and  of  the  proficiency 
which  their  flock  reaps  by  them,  than  that  after  all  this  light  of 
the  gospel  which  is,  and  is  to  be^  and  all  this  continual  preaching, 
they  should  be  still  frequented  with  such  an  unprincipled,  unedi- 
fy'd,  and  laic  rabble,  as  that  the^  whifF  of  every  new  pamphlet 
should  stagger  them  out  of  their  catechism  and  Cnristian  walking." 
But,  Sir,  to  be  serious ;  can  it  be  believed  that,  vice  increases  in 
a  geometrical  progressive  ratio  with  the  increase  of  knowlege  ? 
Has  the  establishment  of  charity  and  Sunday  schools,  of  national 
and  Lancasterian  systems  of  education,  the  increased  circulation  of 
religious  magazines  and  tracts,  had  no  efiect  in  instructing  and  mo- 
ralizing the  people  ?  Has  the  distribution  of  Bibles,  your  mission* 
ary  and  periodical  collections,  had  no  effect  on  public  morals  I 
Are  hospitals,  dispensaries,  charities  suited  to  every  want  and 
misfortune  of  the  poor,  no  proofs  of  increasing  humanity  and 
benevolence?  Is  not  the  reprint  of  the- standard  works  of  Eng- 
land's worthies,  and  the  vast  influx  of  periodical  publications  con- 
nected with  the  arts  and  sciences,  evidence  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  progress  of  your  countrymen  ?  Can  any  country  in  the 
world,  or  could  any  past  age,  boast  the  moral  habits  or  informati<m 
of  British  mechanics  and  artizans  7  Is  a  state  of  profound  peace, 
and  the  extraordinary  extension  of  trade  and  commerce  from  the 
horrors  and  wickedness  of  war,  no  symptom  of  national  improve- 
ment-—or  is  it  only  that  the  people  have  advanced  in  every  other 
department — saverespect  for  their  religion  and  its  ministers  ?  tf  this 
wre  the  fact^  what  would  be  the  infallible  inference  ?  that  how- 
ever your  calling  in  life  suited  your  own  interest^  it  ill  accorded 
with  the  interests  of  your  country ! 

It  was  the  original  and  profound  remark  of  Bacon,'  Antiquitas 
seculii  juventus  mundi — ^that  the  antiquity  of  the  world  was  its 
Infancy*  You  libel  real  antiquity  without  being  aw:are  of  it,  and 
calumniate  the  improving  times  in  which  you  have  the  privilege  to 
be  borh^  by  thus  eulogising  the  moral  character  of  our  ancestors, 
at  the  expense  and  aspersion  of  posterity  and  your  contemporaries ; 
and  I  leave  you  to  estimate  the  spiritual  pride  which  dares  thus  to 
set  itself  up  as  the  censor  of  the  age,  and  to  anticipate  judgments  to 

*  De  Aug,  Scient  1.  i.  c.  5. 
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come.  If  I  understand  rightly  the  necessity  and  dime  faVorof 
revelation,  it  was  to  add  to  the  natural  light  already  in  the  world  ; 
and  if  we  are  to  Interpret  literally  the  prophecies  and  intentions  of 
the  great  Messenger  of  Heaven,  it  was  the  advancement  of  the 
moral  improvement  and  happiness  of  his  creatures.  God,  Sir, 
does  not  create  the  human  mind  now  with  less  advantages  than 
formerly :  nature  and  conscience  still  exercise  their  prerogatives* 
As  antiquity,  therefore,  in  fact  consists  in  the  old  age  of  the 
iivorld,  not  in  the  youth  of  it ;  as  we  are  the  fathers,  not  the  chil-» 
dren  of  time,  abandon  this  stale  and  unprofitable  declamation ; 
'^  ix\  disgracing  the  present  times  therefore,  you  disgrace  antiquity 
properly  so  called  j"'  Truth  is  the  daughter  of  Time.  Now,  Sir, 
allow  me  to  recommend  you  to  read  that  admirable  portion  of 
Law's  Theory  of  Religion — «  The  Progress  of  Natural  Religion  and 
Science,  or  the  continual  Improvement  of  the  World  in  general  :'* 
his  text.  Sir,  from  Solomon,  is  not  unsuitable  to  the  present  oc- 
casion— **  Say  not  thou,  What  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days 
were  better  than  these  ?  for  thou  dost  not  inquire  wisely  concern^ 
iiig  this*"  Eccles.  vii.  10. 

Twixt  blasphemy  and  cant — the  two 
Rank  ills  with  which  this  age  iscurbt — 
We  can  no  more  tell  which  is  worst. 
Than  erst  could  Egypt,  when  so  rich 
In  various  plagues,  determine  which 
She  thought  most  pestilent  and  vile. 

Fableg/or  the  Holy  Alliance, 

With  this  exordium  I  shall  open  the  more  immediate  object  of 
the  present  strictures  on  your  publication :  to  commence  ab  ori-* 
gtW,  I  shall  quote  from  your  first  printed  sermon,  "  Youth 
Warmed,"  your  first  denunciation  of  the  drama  and  the  stage. 

"  4.  The  recreations  and  amusements  of  young  men  yho  live  in  sinful  pur- 
suits are  of  the  same  nature  as  their  reading,  conversation,  and  company, 
i.  e.  polluted  and  polluting.  The  theatre  is  generally  frequented  by  them ; 
the  tkedtref  that  corrupter  of  public  morafs ;  that  school  where  nothing 
good  and  every  thing  bad  is  learnt ;  that  resort  of  the  vicious,  and  seminary 
of  vice ;  that  broad  and  flowery  avenue  to  the  bottomless  pit*  Here  a  young 
man  finds  no  hinderances  to  sin,  no  warnings  against  irreligion,  no  memen- 
tos of  judgment  to  come;  but  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  to  inflame  bi^ 
passions,  to  excite  his  criminal  desires,  and  to  gratify  his  appetites  for  vice. 
The  language,  the  music,  the  comnany,  are  all  adapted  to  a  sensual  taste,  and 
calculated  to  demoralise  the  mind.  Multitudes  of  once  comparatively  inno- 
cent and  happy  youth,  have  to  date  their  ruin  for  both  worlds,  from  that 
hour  When  their  feet  first  trod  the  polluted  precincts  of  a  theatre.  Till  then 
they  were  ienofant  of  many  of  the  ways  of  vice,  iand  had  no  fellowship  withc 
the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness.  That  fatal  night  which  first  brought  them 
before  the  stage,  was  the  dreadful  season  of  their  initiation  into  the  myst&. 
ri«9  of  iniquity.    Then  they  fell  from  morality  and  respectal^ility,  and  con- 

*  Hakewill,  Apol.    . 
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liiiil«d  fallhig  deeper  and  deeper  in  vice,  titl  earth  tired  of  the  sickeniofi 
load  of  t}>eir  corruption^  heaved  them  from  her  lap ;  and  bell  from  beiieatb 
moved  to  meet  them  at  their  coming.  When  therefore  a  young  man  ac- 
quires a  taste  for  theatrical  representations,  and  gratifies  his  propensity,  I 
consider  his  moral  character  in  imminent  perih'^ 

To  this,  in  the  publication  of  your  sermon,  you  Append  the 
following  note. 

**  It  is  by  no  means  the  author's  intention  to  affirm,  that  all  who  frequent 
the' theatre  are  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  vicious  persons.  Far 
he  it  from  him  to  prefer  an  accusation  so  extensive  and  unfounded  as  tbis^ 
No  doubt  many  most  amiable  and  moral  indivkluais  are  among  the  tuJmi-. 
rers  of  dramatic  representation.  That  such  persons  receive  no  contamina-* 
tion  from  the  scenes  they  witness,  or  the  language  they  hear,  is  no  stronger 
proof  that  the  stage  is  not  immoral  in  its  tendency  and  effects,  than  that 
there  is  no  contagion  in  the  plague,  because  some  constitutions  resin  the 
infection.  That  persons  fenced  in  by  every  conceivable  moral  defence  and 
restraint, should  escape  uninjured,  is  saying  little;  but  even  in  /AeiVcase,  I 
will  contend  that  the  mind  is  not  altogether  uninjured.  Is  it  possible  for 
an  imperfect  moral  creature,  and  such  are  the  best  of  us,  to  hear  the  irrere- 
rend  appeals  to  Heaven,  the  filthy  allusions,  the  anti-Christian  senttmejots, 
which  are  uttered  during  the  representation  of  even  our  purest  plays,  and 
hear  tins  for  amusemeni,'  without  some  deterioration  of  mental  purity  ?  And  it 
should  be  remembered  that  none  but  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God.  But 
let  us  conceive  of  a  yotui^  man  going  alone  and  unprotected  to  a  theatre, 
or  in  the  company  of  Others  of  his  own  age,  and  after  having  his  passions 
inflamed  with  all  he  has  seen  and  heard  within,  then  returning  home 
through  the  crowds  of  well-dressed  prostitutes  which  infest  the  purlieus  of 
every  theatre.  1$  thU  a  tchoolto  improve  his  morah  f  Yes,  the  morals  of  the 
brothel.  The  advocates  of  the  stage  shotdd  be  candid,  and  instead  of  talk- 
ing aliout  its  improving  the  taste  or  the  morals  of  the  age,  should  frankly 
confess,  what  they  cannot  he  igoorant  of,  that  it  is  indeed  a  very  dangerous 
place  for  young  persons,  but  that  it  is  an  amusement  of  which  they  them- 
selves are  very  fond,  and  that  they  are  determined  to  enjoy  it,  whatever 
havoc  it  shotild  make  in  the  character  of  others.  Or  even  admitthig  that 
occasionally  some  one  were  improved  by  theatrical  satires  on  vi<^,  thoogh, 
by  the  way,  to  laugh  at  vice  is  not  the  best  way  of  becoming  virtuous^  still 
will  they  not  confess  that  for  this  one  case  of  improvement,  a  thousand  cskses 
of  ruin  could  be  found?'' 

On  the  plagiarisms  and  declamation  of  these  extracts  I  shall  say 
nothing,  as  the  substance  is  repeated  in  a  more  elaborate  and  se- 
rious work, — The  Christian  Father's  Present  to  his  Chil-' 
PREN :  but  I  leave  my  readers  to  their  own  reflections  on  what 
must  be  the  constituent  character  of  your  acquaintance  and  follow- 
ers, who  cannot  frequent  an  English  theatre,  or  witness  "the 
representation  of  even  our  purest  plays,  without  some  deterioration 
of  mental  purity :" — such  persons,  Mr.  James,  belong  to  Dean 
Swift's  descrij^ion  of  nice  people,  who,  ever  suspecting  impurili^ 
in  the  most  unexceptionable  works,  must  be  creatures  of  most 
diseased  and  impure  minds,  which,  thank  God,  Sir,  the  majority 
of  intellectual  beitigs  are  not. 

You  have  thought  proper^  Sir,  to  denounce  in  terms  of  most 
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bitter  and  in^scritnliiate  invective,  the  character  and  works  of 
liord  Byron,  the  darling  and  wayward  child  of  genius,  it  Is  a 
remark  of  an  old  writer,  that,  if  God  has  not  more  mercy  on  us 
than  we  have  towards  one  another,  it  will  ill  fare  with  a2Z«  Lord 
Byron  ^as  early  bereft  of  parents,  and  by  nature  and  physical 
constitution  was  endowed  with  feelings  and  passions  of  difficult 
restraint:  he  was  moreover  born  in  a  rank  of  society  by  no  means 
fsvorable  to  the  early  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  where  ^tempta- 
tion peculiarly  exposed  sudi  a  dtaracter  to  error  and  vice.  The 
superstition  and  hypocrisy  of  the  world  appear  early  to  have  im«» 
pressed  a  sensitive  mind ;  and  like  thousands  of  others  in  the  hatred 
and  exposure  of  tyraimy  and  hypocrisy,  he  failed  to  discriminate 
between  real  religion  and  the  false  pretences  of  irreligion.  It  is  im- 
possible to  justify  part  of  his  writings*  But  may  my  countrymen 
ever  admire  what  you  allow-—**  the  exquisite  pathos  and  peerless 
beauty  of  his  works  :"  may  they  not  seek  to  imitate  or  justify  his 
failings  \  and  may  the  great  Judge  of  aU)  ^i^o-  laoes  mercy  raZker 
thanvet^eanciy  judge  with  compassion  and  forgiveness  the  errors  of 
liord  Byron,  common  to  all  of  us— may  his  noble  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  religion,  in  that  classic  and  gallant  land 
where  Socrates  taught  and  Paul  preached  the  Unknown  God, 
atone  for  his  frailties,  and  ultimately  place  him  with  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect.    De  mortuis  nil  kisi  bokum* 

*'  No  farther  seek  his  roerils  to  disclose. 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  tbeir  dread  abode^        ' 

(There  th«y  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God.*' 

In  these  preliminary  strictures  on  your  writings,  you  must  allow 
that  I  have  fairly  quoted  your  own  words.  I  shall  pursue  the 
$ame  Impartial  course  throughout  this  letter.  I  now  proceed  to 
your  second  work,  one  of  the  three  subjects  of  my  criticism  j  The 
Christian  Father's  Present  to  his  Children.  This  is  your 
magnum  cpuSf  or  work  of  digested  and  considerate  publication, 
addressed  to  young  people  on  education  and  moral  culture.  It  is 
unnecessary  that  I  should  examine  analytically  its  entire  contents  i 
in  fact  it  contains  much  from  your  former  sermons  and  tracts, 
inlaid  in  the  text  and  notes.  I  shall,  however,  remark  on  some 
introductory  chapters  which  precede  your  direct  attack  on  the 
drama  and  the  stage. 

Tour  14th  chapter,  of  volume  the  second,  treats  on  the  subject 
of  books.  It  contains  some  most  inconsistent,  injudicious,  and 
meagre  directions  generally,  but  particularly  as  to  a  course  of  read- 
ing on  history.  You  recommend  Hume;  you  speak  of  the 
«« beautiful  simplicity  of  his  composition,"  and  "  his  philosophical 
mode  ofanalyzing  character  and  tracing  events :"  you  then  add. 
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^<  But  unhappily,  Hume  wa3  a  confirmed  infidel,  and  must  be  read 
with  a  mind  ever  upoti  its  guard  against  the  poison  which  he  has 
infused  into  his  narrative  :"  you  say,  that  <<  happily,  the  deleter!* 
ous  infusion  floats  upon  the  surface,  and  may  be  therefore  easily 
detected.'^  You  then,  in  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  6, 
assert  that,  <<  Hume  has  so  incorporated  his  infidelity  with  his 
history,  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  one  without  the  other/' 
This  palpable  confusion  of  the  spirit  of  his  History  and  his  Essays^ 
is  truly  ridiculous.  Now,  I  call  upon  you  to  point  out  one  sceptical 
expression  throughout  Hume's  History  of  England  that  can  justify 
these  silly  observations.  Had  you  really  been  versed  in  Hume's 
History,  and  in  the  annotations  of  his  able  commentators,^  you  would 
have  justly  said,  that  his  high  church  principles  and  prejudices  occa- 
sionally disgrace  the  impartiality  of  an  historian,  and  were  highly 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  religions  as  well  as  of  «  civil  liberty.'* 
Tou  then  add  in  the  note  alluded  to*—"  Mr.. (Dr.)  Lingard,  a.  Ro- 
man-Catholic author,  is  now  publishing  a  very  well  written  history 
of  England,  in  which  his  views  and  feelings,  as  a  Catholic*  are 
however  sufficiently  prominent."  Thus  you  characterize  a  noble 
and  admirable  historical  work,  the  labor  of  the  author's  life— a 
history  of  extraordinary,  industrious,  and  impartial,  research-^as 
a  «'  very  well  written  history  I"  You  then  add,  that  «*  An  English 
history,  in  which  there  shall  be  the  most  sacred  regard  to  the 
principles  of  pure  morality,  evangelical  religion,  and  rational  liberty, 
is  still  a  desideratum  in  the  literature  of  our  country."  Do  you 
mean  to  supply  this  desideratum?  Do  you  ever  expect  an  inspired 
history — ^that  is  to  say,  a  history  not  written  by  a  man  with  certain 
natural  and  acquired  prepossessions  in  favor  of  his  own  opinions 
and  party  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  historical  truth  is  only  to  be 
disqovered  by  a  patient  and  candid  perusal  and  comparison  of  the 
historical  works  by  difl^erent  political  parties  and  religious  sects  ? 
Do  yoii  not  think  that  if  you,  for  example,  wrote  a  history,  sup- 
posing you  were  able,  that  the  Calvinistic  and  Independent  com- 
pletion would  be  "  sufficiently  prominent  ?"  What  therefore  was 

»  Observations  on  Mr.'  Hume's  History  of  England,  1778,  by  t)x,  Joseph 
Towers^  and  re])rinted  in  his  works.  '^  Brodie's  History  of  the  British 
"EsA^'ltty  including  a  particolar  Examination  of  Mr.  Hume's  Statement  rela- 
tiire  to  the  Character  of  the  English  Government,  &c."  4  vols,  octavo,  1822^ 
an  excellent  and  valuable  historical  work.  See  also,  ''  A  list  of  Books  re- 
con>mended  and  referred  to  in  the  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  by  Professor 
Sniyth,  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge."  Ta  witness  and  record  the 
grotring  liberality  of  the  times,  and  the  oblivion  of  past  illiberality,  espe-^ 
ciaUy  in  the  English  universities,  is  a  most  grateful  observation :  in  this 
list  of  books,  Dr^  Priestley's  invaluable  Lectures  on  History  are  highly, 
recommended  for  the  **  nature  of  historical  authorities/'  and  referred  to  in 
the  ITnfiverSity  Lectures.   - 
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your  course  in  your  advice  to  young  people  but  to  recommend  to 
them  the  diligent  and  dispassionate  reading  of  all  p^tties^  and  to 
direct  them  to  the  necessary  works  and  collections  ?  If  you  were 
competent  to  have  done  this,  you  ought  to  have  particularised  the 
works ;  and,  if  not  competent  to  it,  you  had  no  pretension  to  the 
publication  of  such  a  directory  as— The  Christian  Father's  Present 
to  his  Children. 

In  p.  8  is  the  following—"  In  the  department  of  English  coni- 
position^  Addison  and  Johnson,  though  moral  writers,  in  the  mual 
acceptation  of  the  term,  are  not  always  correct  in  their  principles, 
if  indeed  the  New  Testament  is  the  standard  of  moral  sentiments/* 
As  it  is  not  likely  that  your  works  will  supersede  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity  or  the  Rambler,  or  that  the  j>ublic  will  recognise  you  as 
»  licenser  of  the  press  over  Addison  and  Johnson,  I  shall  pass  on  to 
the  conclusion  of  your  sentence  as  follows  :— *«  It  is  desirable  to 
cultivate  a  good  taste,  and  an  elegant  style  of  composition ;  ancl 
for  this  purpose,  the  productions  of  these  two  celebrated  writers 
may  be  read,  together  with  Burke  on  the  Sublime,  Alison  on 
Taste,  Blair's  Lectures,  and  Campbell  on  Rhetoric.'*  I  only  set 
outthia  passage  to  expose  your  ignorance.  Tou  subsequently 
rate  the  perusal  of  Fiction  in  any  shape  as  impious  and  idle. 
Now  can  you  have  read  Burke,  Alison,  Blair,  or  Campbell,  and 
recommend  them  to  young  people  as  proper  authors,  at  the  same 
time  that  you  condemn  dramatic  and  poetic  fiction  ?  thus  denoun- 
cing works  of  the  imagination,  and  yet  recommending  volumes 
that  expressly  eulogise  the  drama  and  poetry  of  our  country !  If 
you  have  read  these  authors,  how  defective  must  be  your  memory 
to  retain,  or  your  judgment  to  appreciate ;  and  if  you  have  not,  how 
marvellous  your  ignorance ! — In  the  following  page,  9,  you  pro- 
ceed-^" Although  the  present  age  can  boast  the  noble  productions 
of  such  men  as  Scott,  Southey,  Campbell,  and  Wordsworth,  whose 
poems  every  person  of  real  taste  will  r^ad,  yet  I  recommend  the 
more  habitual  perusal  of  Spenser  and  Milton  among  the  ancients  / 
and  Cowper  and  Montgomery  among  the  moderns :  the  two  first, 
for  their  genius,  and  the  others  for  their  piety."  So  your  judicious 
literary  discrimination  does  not  estimate  Milton  so  much  for  his 
pietjf  as  for  his  genius!  The  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  Regained^ 
and  those  delicious  strains  of  piety  in  his  minor  poems  and  trans* 
lations,  is  admired  for  his  «  genius,"  and  the  morbid  physical  and. 
religious  melancholy  of  Cowper  is  recommended  for  its  '<  piety  V^ 
Thank  God,  Sir,  that  "  every  person  of  real  taste  *will  read"  the 
poems  of  the  four  living  poets  you  have  so  partially  eulogised, 
and  that  <<  Milton  among  the  ancients"  posterity  will  ever  read 
for  his  genius  ^md  his  piety,  and  Cowper  for  his  poetic  beauties, 
but  with  a  charitable  pity  and  allowance  for  the  unfortunate  malady 
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/ 
which  characterised  liiS/^OBStitutioR  and  mind.  Toa  conclude 
thi9  chapter  with  some  heartless  and  tasteless  diatribes  against^- 
Hon  i  I  shall  not  accompany  you,  aa  the  subsequent  pages  of  this 
pamphlet  will  more  particularly  exhibit  the  ^important  eads  of 
works  of  the  imagination,  and  fiction,  on  the  taste  aiid  morals  of 
fhe  world. 

I  proceed  to  chapter  xv.  <<  On  amusements  and  recreation.*'--* 
You  denounce  "  kdling  flies,'*  (query,  fle^s  ?)  «  horse  racing  j" 
«  2\\J£eld  sports  of  every  kind ;"  (your  own  italics,  p.  20) — «  shoot- 
ing, coursing,  hunting,  angling  !'*  «  What  agony  is  inflicted  in 
hooking  a  worm  or  a  fish !''  Spirit  of  old  Izaac  Walton^  whose 
innocent  amusements  are  thus  denounced,  and  who  hast  told  us  how 
in  thy  contemplative  moments  the  sweet  feelings  of  piety  pervaded 
thy  soul — when  <<  the  nightingale,  another  of  my  airy  creatures, 
breathes  such  sweet  loud  music  out  of  her  little  instrumental 
throat,  that  it  might  make  mankind  to  think  that  miracles  are  not 
i^eased.  He  that  at  midnight,  when  the  very  laborer  sleeps  securely, 
should  hear,  as  I  have  very  (^ten,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  descants, 
the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  her 
voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above  earth,  and  say.  Lord,  what  music 
hast  thou  provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  a£Fordest 
bad  men  such  music  on  earth !" 

'  Vermin,  such  a&  *«  wolves,  bears,  serpents,  are  to  be  extirpated  }** 
but  not  for  th^  pleasure  of  killing  them  \  if  thinning  them  ia  not 
absoifitely  necessary,  they  are  to  be  alive  and  at  large  on  their 
••^  ps^role  d'  honneur," 

<<  Billiards  and  cards  "  are  vicious  gan^s :  <^  Passion,  petulance, 
and  8ullenness»  are  always  waiting  tender  the  table,  ready  to  appear 
in  the  persons  and  conduct  of  the  loser  :*^  «'  Scenes  have  been  de» 
scribed  to  me  a  disgrace  to  the  genteel  party  in  the  drawing-room :" 
<<  Serious  misunderstandings  have  arisen  from  this  source  between 
man  and  wife :"  "  How  many  have  taken  up  the  pistol  or  the  poi- 
son, and  have  rushed  with  all  their  crimes  about  them,  from  the 
gambling-table  to  the<-*-fiery  lake  in  hell" ! ! !  Has  this  been  de* 
scribed  to  you.  Sir,  by  any  spectator  ? 

You  then  run  down  «  balls,  routs,  and  concerts."  p»  3S.  The 
'<  mode  of  dress,"  <«  the  nature  of  the  employment,  the  dissipat- 
ing tendency  of  the  music,  the  convers^ion,  and  the  el^ant  up- 
roajr''-rall  these  fill  you  with  dismay;  that  is  to  say,  die  mere 
representation  of  what  goes  on  (for  you  never  pretend  to  have 
been  present  yourself  at  any)  outrages  your  feelings.  Exquisite 
sentimentality,  and  audacious  ignorance,  which  can  prints  <^Let 
there  be  a  love  once  acquired  for  these  elegant  /  recreations  by 
any  female,  ^nd  from  my  heart,  I  pity  the  man  who  is  destinad  te 
be  her  husbaiid."  p,  24.    I  shouM  indeed.  Sir,  pity  the  elegant 
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woman  thrown  away  on  jfou  who  cannot  appreciate  the  innocent 
accomplishments  of  the  female  character. 

You  then  say,  that  however  moral  these,  amusementii  may  be  in| 
the  upper  ranks,  "  yet  what  mischief  is  produced  to  their  humUe 
^nitators,  who  attend  the  assemblies  which  are  held  in  the  bam.  or 
the  ale-house  I"  p.  ^4.  <<  I  look  upon  dancing  among  these  to  be  af 
practice  fraught  with  immorality :"  this  you  illustrate  not  by  an 
allusion  to  king  David,  but  to  the  case  of  Mary  Ashford ! 
_,  After  this  elegant  finish  to  all  the  popular  amusements,  and 
manly  sports  of  your  countrymen,  you  proceed  to  tdl  us  what^  iq 
your  Ub^rahty^  you  wiU  allow.  Well  is  it  for  England  that  you 
are  not  the  modern  "  master  of  the  revels,''  and  that  your  *^  book 
of  sports"  is  not  the  only  latitude  of  British  law, 
';  "My  opinioj3^of  the  stage  I  shall  reserve  for  ^  separate  chap-» 
ter.  In  the  mean  time  1  shall  reply  to  a  question  which|  no  doubt| 
ere  thi?  you  are  ready  to  ask,  « what  amusements  I  would  r^oom- 
meod.' — 

.  You  "  recommend''  to  young  persons,  by  way  joi  «  strejngth-^ 
enin^  the  body  and  improving  thq  mind,"  ^<  a  country  ramb}e 
^miost;  the  beauties  of  nature."  I  gUQSs,  Sirf  your  femajfes  would 
be  very  likely  to  fall  into  men-tr^s^i  and  your  juv^tle  males  to 
expiate  their  ambulatory  treapasses  against  the  gaffne  laws  and 
the  vagrant  act  on,  some  c^ounty  tread-mill  for  the  space. x>f  one 
calendar  month!  What  we  are  to  do  in  ^he  iron  wilds  of 
Staiibrdshire  you  do  not  inform  us,  unless  tumbling  down  ac^ 
obsolete  coal-pit  is  a  religious  recreation,  and  a  warning  against  * 
the  pit-falls  of  Satan,  The  m,ental  prescription  you  have  written 
in  this  curious  receipt-book  is,  <<  Seek  for  that  thirst  after  know-* 
ledge>  which,  when  the  soul  is  ja^ded  with  the  dull  and  daily 
i^ound  of  secular  affairsj^  sh^ll  conduct  her  to  the  fountains. of 
^o\^ht  contained  in  th^  mll^toched  library."  <<My  father's 
greetmg  sn^ile  %  my  mother's  fond  enihrace ;  the  welcome  of  xxxj 
brothers  and  my  sisters ;  the  kind  looks^^  the  fond  inquiries^  thq 
iptere&ting  though  t</iimportant  conversation  of  all  at  home,  would 
recruit  my  strength  and  recreate  my  mind  :"  excellent  substitute^ 
for  marbles,  whipping-tops,  cricket  and  foot  ball,  and.  Mc»  Mar, 
thews's  <♦  At  Home  I" — If  you  have  amusements  and  no  religion, 
you  have  "the  joy  of  fools,  which,  as  Solomon  says,  is  but  as 
•the  crackling  of  thorns  beneath  the  pot."*  Here^endetb  your 
15th  chapter^  on  aipgiusements  and  recreations^ 
^  Had  I  not  set  forth  your  own  words,  Mr.  Janjies,  few  (out  gif 
t)ie  pale  of  your  own  chijurcl^}  would  have  believed  aucH  extraoxr 
4inary,  ignorance  of  hum?n  nature  could  have  been  exhibited  ,by 
^Qjij^  m(Uf9h  less  publish^  to  the  world.  And  strange  it  is  that . 
y«u  did  laot  yoursdif  perceive  the  glaring  incQn8i3tency  of  fir$t  re-r 
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presenting  mankind  in  8o  base  and  hopeless  a  plight/  and  then  pre- 
scribing such  a  perfectibility  as  even  no  German  illuminati  ever 
dreamed  was  possible !  Human  nature  is  not  to  be  controlled 
so  easily  as  may  be  imagined ;  you  cannot  root  out  the  passions 
if  you  would,  and  you  ought  not  if  you  could ;  their  office  in  a 
probationary  state  ot  existence  is  too  important  and  too  salutary  to 
be  dispensed  with  :^— they  are  the  refreshing  gales  that  purify  die 
moral  atmosphere  of  a  being  never  designed  by  nature  for  a  clois- 
ter or  a  cowl.  The  manifestations  of  passion,  it  is  true,  may  be 
cloakedj  but  human  nature  will  remain  unchanged— she  may  be 
jnasked  but  not  transformed — a  thick  veil  of  hypocrisy  may  be 
assumed— the  garb  of  exterior  sanctity  may  be  worn — the  phylac- 
teries may  be  made  broad,  or,  as  Lord  Monboddo  has  said^ 
<<  dunghills  may  be  spread  with  white  linen,  but  will  not  become 
clean  in  consequence  of  such  a  covering.'' 

Do  you  not  perceive  that  to  realize  (supposing  for  the  sake  of 
argument  it  was  possible)  your  projected  scheme  of  morality,  you 
Would  invert  the  whole  order  of  society,  turn  the  world  upside 
down,  and  require  the  total  suppres^^ion  of  half  l^e  passions,  feel- 
ings, and  sympathies,  of  mankind — springs  of  human  action  more 
or  less  at  the  foundation  of  the  whble  conduct 'of  life?  Hsdf 
London  must  be  levelled  to  the  ground ;  Brighton^  Bath,  Lea- 
Islington,  Cheltenham^  and  all  die  gay  resorts  of  the  fashionable 
and  the  sick,  might  be  blown  up  or  totally  destroyed.  As  a  mere 
Question  of  political  economy,  what  would  be  the  certain  effect  ? 
—-a  diminution  in  the  demand  for  labor  to  such  an  extent^  as 
would  not  only  deprive  you  of  four  fifths  of  your  congregation^ 
but  would  depopulate  your. country  to  an  extraordinary  degree^ 
iki  as  much  as  four  fifths  of  the  arts  and  manufactures,  now  sup- 
porting hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  lower  classes,  would  be 
given  up  and  forsaken — the  necessary  consequence  of  which 
would  be  thc^  diminution  of  population,  and  the  consequent  scar** 
city  of  souls  to  save !  Now,  Sir,  do  not  scream  out  at  the  <<  blas- 
phemy'^ and  infidelity  of  this  last  sentence  *,  such  an  imputation 
would  fall,  if  any  where,  on  your,  own  el  dorado  and  dreaming 
projects ;  if  yeu  peruse  Adam  Smith,  James  MilVand  Malthus^ 
you  cannot  but  discover  this. 

Into  what  would  your  system  manufacture  the  raw  material  of 
man,  but  a  gloomy  misanthrope,  a  maniacal  religious  fanatic,  at 
the  mercy  of  every  impostor  who  administered  to  his  voracious 
credulity.  The  lower  classes.  Sir,  would  be  the  slaves  of  des- 
potism and  misery  :  all  the  rational  recreations  which  now  cheer 
the  heart  and  smooth  the  brow  of  industrious  labor,  which 
administer  sweet  wnfmt  to  every  grade  of  society,  would  be  abo- 
lished \  and  every  national  amusement,  where  all  classes  meet 
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togellier,  to  the  advantage  of  everr  b^^«  Tconl  tUfr  CoKnthiM 
column  to  the  sturdy  base  on  whicn  Ate  aristoctatical  superstruc- 
ture of  society  is  finnly  built,  would  be  suppressed :  ignorance 
and  pride  would  stalk  in  insolence  and  malioe  through  the  un** 
charitable  world :  the  whole  ceinenf  «nd  erery  rivet  of  the  real 
social  system  would  be  dissolved  and  brokeii  asuild^.  Oh  pas^ 
times  and  gaities  of  my  childhood,  when  inthraned  in  chl^ins  of 
daisies  and  buttercups,  and  absprded  in  the  early  loves  of  infancy, 
I  sported  on  the  greensward  at  noon^day,  or  drank  delight  from 
those  cheerful  nursery  pastimes  which  passed  befote  the  blazing 
winter  fire,  are  your  ddightful  associations  never  to  be  recalled  in 
the  infantine  amusements  of  my  children  ?  Oh  recollections  of 
my  youth,  and  of  the  village  schoolmistress  who  inoeulat^  me 
with  the  alphabet,  and  from  whose  nod-  profound  I  fUshed  with 
troops  of  schoolmates  to  the  rural  games  of  the  village  gt^en,  are 
you  also  to.  cease^  aad  those  ittKOQOit  sports  to  be  declared  un->' 

holy?     :  ■/       V      •     •'.    r     .         •>:..■:••..•,■,•   .;•!    ". 

.^Iffios^heafftifi* Sports  th«tgWc'*tbfe^ia(«Mfc^^  '  '■  ^ 

Li^d  ibeaehloolt,  dnd  brigliien'd4tttth|e  green ;   ;  .   .    ...^ 

TheB9/(iMrdep«Aliiig,8eelifaJiitide4r9l^rey  :;    ;.     ^ 

And  rural  mirth  and  oianaeis  are  no  more.'' .  ;       r    : 

frt  ydtit  ruthless  prttscriftion  Po*cii  hiihseff  (thieifec¥e«S{«^ 
Aer  studious  Bayle  and  numerous  literati,  divifteV  fcdte*^a) 
would  be  satrificbdv  AH  thcfse  popular  EiigSsh  pia^ehn^sy  ihh 
tebceilt  in*' rur^  ddighf  of  the  rustic  vill^ei',  fhiofee  <fi»^«kwi* 
df  Rldman  origin,  6n  which  the  B'ritisli  youth  from  th*  es»lle<^ 
times'  have  buHt  their  national  charactet,  atiaf  tf6^  be  ibandbuMt 
ferewelL  ye  Vernal  games,  ye  relics  of  the  feast  of  PldWi,  descended 
to  us  from  that  mighty  pet)ple  who  graspe*  thti  ^tfptreofe&e 
WOrid  and  fouhded  <the  eternal  city ;'  fareweH,  yl6  mijtri&-dw^ 
<*ets,  ye  rettienibrattcets  bf  a  brave  and  h5gh-4»hi<!ted  hatibti^  the 
i(UCde^Sf\iI  cultivators  of  the  jtrts^  and  sciences  and  aifchitedts  of  tM^ 
far-fariied ; Alhanibra :  the*  mtJuntebattk,  the  tuihblef ,  the  danciiijl; 
beaw  attd  dogs,  the  tabor  and  trfpei  the  'waridef^irig  «id  ffeitti^red 
flriiistrd  touching  with  charity  th^  young:  heart  to^  th^  stftuhs  df 
ti  tin  fiddle.  May-day  with  its  gathnds  and  sports,  the  sooty  curiae* 
of  the  poor  sweep,  die  chants  of  the  Christmaar  OarblJ  and  the 
cheerful  celebration  of  and  pious  thanksgiving  for  the  openingye«t 
— these  "we  are  to  lay  down  at  the  shrine  of  Mr.  Jameis  I-  Then 
indeed'  may  we  exclaim  in  mdancHoIy  lirtth  the  Poet-^  fiiA 
Deserted  Village— ^  > 

*^Thehttwtb0iYi4Jusb4  with  seats  beneatfc  tbv  slH^ 
'FortBlidngiageaiidwfaBsp'ringJwFerf-ni^I  _  ^ 

.VOL.  Xiev.  Pu^.  NX).  XUX.  ft  > 
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; .  Hoiir  often  have  I  ble^t  the.  coining  day,  •  ^  .  '  .  .  •  . 
...     When  toil  remitting;  lent  its  turn  to  play 

And  ^U  the  village  tr^io^  from  labor  free^ 

Xed  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree, 

While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 
•^     •  '  The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyed ; 

And  niany  a  gambol  frolic*d  o'er  the  ground, 
:  Aqd  slights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round ; 

And  still  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tir'd, 
f  Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspir'd ; 

r       L  .'The  danetng  pair  that  simply  sought  renown. 

By  holding  out^  to  tire  each  other  down  ; 

The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutty  face. 

While  secret  laughter  titter'd  round  the  place'; 

The  bashful  virgin's  side  long  looks  of  love, 

The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove. 
«    '       These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village,  sports  like  these,     . 

With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please ; 

These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence  shed, 

These  were  thy  charms— but  all  these  charms  are  fled  !''    ;  ^ 

Such|  Sir,  is  the  havoc  which  you  would  work  in  society,  had 
you  the  paper ;  you  would  abolish  all  those  manly  field  sports, 
which  are  so  mapy  component  parts  of  our  national  character ; 
the  bold  hunter  hallpoing  at  the  break,  the  sportsman's  gun  echo- 
ing through  the  mountain  cavern  of  the  moor  game,  the  patient 
^Sherman  coveting  the  trout  under  the  northern*  rapid — ^sports 
(Which  h^ve  made  the  distinctive  chpacter  of  British  nerve  9n4 
knkid  }  which  have  wafted  the.  British  flag  and  civilisation  iti 
triumphant  victory  over  all  the  globe-^nd  without  which  national 
character,  so  formed,  your  missionaries, .  Mr.  James,  could  no^ 
)iave  conferred  on  so  many  savage  millions  the  golden  and  pre- 
cious gifts  of  the  gospel!  Should  this  pamphlet  convert  you. 
Sir,  which  is  more  tnan  I  confess  is  reasonably  to  be  expected, 
^ou  may  witness  at  the  Birmingham  theatre,  the.  proud  and 
splendid  scenic  representation  of.  Waterloo ;  and  if  you  withstand 
ihat^  I  shall  say  you  are  past  literary  redemption,  and  proof  against 
national,  pride.  But,  fortunately.  Sir,  for  the  world,  your  views 
of  human  nature  never  will  be  realised  till  society  is  conducted 
-in  balloons ;  till  the  human  mind  works  by  steam ;  or  till  yoii 
possess  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  can  order  in  your  own 
moulds'  some  millions  of  cast  iron  men  and  women  from  th^ 
foundry  of  Messrs*  Boulton  and  Watt. 

.  I  now  arrive  at  the  grand  assault  of  yqur  works  in  «<  The 
{^hristian  Father's  Present  to  his  Children,^  volume  the,  second, 
chap.  xvi.  "  On  Theathical  Amusements.''.  ,        , 

Although  I  have  thought  proper  in  my  preceding  pages  to 
examine  other  passages  of  yout  «  Present,"  by  way  of  ascertaining 
atid  showing  how  far  you  were  competent  ta  write  on  the  subject 
of  the  drama  ^nd  the  «tage,  I  shall,  hoiwever,  strictly  confipe  Viy- 
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^elf  to  tills  part  of  your  work."  There  iS)  I  cdhfesS,  great  tetape^ 
tion  to  examine  your  whole  publication,  and  to  exhibit  the  plagiai 
risms  profusely  scattered  throughout  your  five  hundred  pages  t- 
but  I  shall  not  concern  myself  or  weary  my  readers  with  inor^ 
than  has  reference  to  this  particular  inquiry  «<  On  Theatrical 
Amusements ;"  and  I  doubt  not  this  will  be  a  sufficient  sample  of 
*the  whole.  I  should,  however,  previously  inform  youi  that  I 
have  not  had  the  leisure  or  the  patience  to  search  for  many  credit 
tors  to  whom  you  owe  various  plagiarised  parts  of  this  chapter^? 
besides  those  which  I  shall  justly  restore  to  their  injured  proprie*^ 
tors :— but,  doubtless,  you  may  expect  that  many  of  thefti:liJving4) 
and  the  representatives  of  those  who  are  deceased)  will  now  com^ 
in  and  prove  their  debts !  I  give  verbatim  your  introductory 
page-^ 

^'  I  do  Ddt  hesitate  for  a  motneAt  to  prot)oiin6e  the  Theatre  td  be  onfe' 
lof  the  broadest  avenues  which  lead  to  dettruction;  fascinating  do  doubt  it 
is,  but  on  that  account  the  more  delusive  and  the  more  dangerous.  Let  %^ 
^oung  man  once  acquire  a  taste  for  this  species  of  entertainment,  and  yiel^ 
tiimself  up  to  its  gratification,  and  he  is  in  imminent  danger  6f  becoming 
«  lost  character,  rushmg  on  his  ruin.  AW  the  evils  that  can  waste  hi^ 
property^  corrupc  his  morals,  blast  his  reputation,  impair  hi^  health,  embitter 
Jiis,  life,  and  destroy  his  sou],  lurk  in  the  purlieus  of.  a.  theatre*  Vice,4i» 
every  form,  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being  there.  Myriads  have  curseft 
the  hour  when  they 'first  exposed  themselves  to  the'contaihiiiatton  of  tb^ 
l^tage.  From  that  fatal  evening  they  date  their  destruction.  Then  thejr 
threw  off  the  restraints  of  educationyand-]earnt  to  disregard  the  dictates  of 
conscience.  Then  their  decision,- hitherto  oscillating  between  a  life  of  virtue 
and  vice,  was  made  up  for  the  latter.^' — ^p.  3$,. 


I  shall  taake  no  remarks  dtl  thes^  preliminary  observktions^  as 
you  immediately  add^  <<  But  I  will  attempt  to  suppt>rt  by  argunlent 
and  fact  these  strong  assertions.'* 

I  shall  now  examine  « the  arguments  anrf  facts  ^*  you  bring  to 
'Support  *«  thes6  sttong  assertions  :*^  I  shall  show  whence  yod 
Iborrow  them  ;  how  little  yo(x  are  a  jiidgd  of  what  you  borrow^ 
and  how  impertinent  and  inconclusive  your  «« arguments"  and  re- 
puted *<  facts^*  are  to  the  question  at  issue.  ' 

I  should  previously  inform  my  f eaders  (of  \vhich  some  without 
shame  may  b^  uninformed)  that  there  exists  a  certain  book,  «  Ail 
lEssay  on  the  Character  and  Influence  of  the  Stage;  by  Johti  Styles, 
to.  iJ.  third  edition,  1820/' price  six  shillings.  A  work  ngainsi 
the  stage  is  little  likely  td  be  read  by  the  admirers  of  the  drama 
and  theatrical  entertainments ;  and  the  price  of  Six  stuilings  woiild 
probably  place  this  volume  beyond  th^  means  of  a  large  part  d 
Mr.  Jameses  congregation.  Mr.  James  might  therefore  very  safely 
appt^opviate  the  pages  of  such  a  work  in  the  manufacture  of  his 
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QHm  I  iim  U  ^ndtot  ^|b  ^fact  of  Us  liaT«|g  liberally  ^doo^ 
jiP^  aiui  froiQ  di^  certs^nty  tbat  he  would  fu4  have  thus  actec^  had 
lie  antic^ated  discovery ;  moreoverj  it  is  now  soio^  years  since 
ihe  woA  of  Doctor  Siyles  was  the  subject  of  puhUc  notoriety  from 
^  mttiy  reviews  and  suiswers  bestowed  on  the  publication^  the 
first  edition  being  publisjhjed  in  1807.  The  character  of  Dx^  Styles's 
book)  in  its  original  and  unmutilaud  shapie,  will  appear  from  these 
pug^ ;  further  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  ^f  the  reverend 
^mthor  than  diat  his  D<  D.  is  fi^/  the  assay  m^rk  of  s^  l&pglisb 
University t  and  that  from  his  illiterate  use  of  classical  authov^  he 
}^  OP  reM  pi^teosions  to  such  hoiunr^ible  iniiials  from  atgf  <<  sea( 
iji  lemming"  ip  Christeiidom. 

^  9jit.^9ot  to  for^f^  you,  Mr.  Japes,  bis  hpnble  imitator  aod 
borrower,  I  shall  immediately  return  to  the  argument  a^d  fact 
For  the  sake  of  distinction,  I  shall  number  your  paragraphs :  but 
Arst,  I  shall  beg  the  favor  both  oS  you  and  of  my  readers  to 
return  to  pages  9  and  10  of  this  pamphlet,  to  re-read  your  first 
f  olminations  against  the  theatre  and  die  drama,  as  published  in 
«  Youth  Warned.^  It  is  unnecessary  to  reprint  diosc  pages,  as  in 
the  subsequent  extracts  frofli  <*  The  Christian  Father's  Present''  it 
will  be  seen  that  you  have  repeated  die  substance,  and  generally 
the  very  words  :  your  righi  to  plagiarise  from  yaurseff  I  shall  not 
question,  whatever  opinion  I  may  entertain  gf  the  bad  taste  smd 
staleness.  I  shall,  however,  briefly  notice  4  Uw  p^rtjculsirly  exagi- 
gerated  and  unqualified  sentences  in  those  pages.  You  aay  the 
theatre  is  the  <<  school  where  nothing  good  and  every  thin^  bad  is 
learnt  I''  Now,  Sir,  as  you  cannot  be  suspected,  after  diis,  of 
hzYjf^g  read  SiUKS?Eik]B£,  mueh  less  apy  oth^r  diiamatnc  writer 
pf  later  tirn^s,  celebrated  moral  audiors  (whose  plays  have  been 
acted  on  the  stage),  let  me  beg  of  you  to  borrow  Ayscpugh's  Verbal 
^pdex  to  Shakspesii^  ^  turp  to  the  denomiuation  of  €V^  virtue  and 
ev^ry,  vice,  and  if  you  do  not  there  discover  the  most  eloquent 
e^lodes  of  virtue,  ap4  die  ipost  powerful  denupciatiods  of  -vice 
Xthe.^ible  oply  excepted),,!  will  forfeit  all  claim  tp  having  proved 
your  plagiarisms  and  ignpran<ce  :-rSo  much  for  your  foUowjlpg  sen- 
tfi^qe^  ag2up$|:  tho  drama  as  containing  *fno  warnings  against 
}jrj:e\\gion,  no  mementos  of  judgment  to  come ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, ^Vi^ry  thing  to  inflaipe  his  passiops,.  to  excite  his  criminal 
46^ire^  and.  to  gratify  his  appetites  fqr  vice"*— a  plainer  proof  thjip 
th^s^  sjep^ences  qould  not  be  givep  that  you  do  preach  <<  without 
bopk>"  apd  that,  yq^  have  re.ally  never  yi?itpd  the  theatre,  where 
ypu  ipight  h^ve  hear4  the  elpqvie^nt  prai$e  of  morality  and  the 
dispraise  of  imiporality  ipQre  or  less  ip  ey^y  djraxnatic  piece  op 
the  English  stage.  \ 
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'  T6  ^kf^  ^il  t'  £ew  exsihifksy  for  fitar  these  page6  shouM  iMi 
hidiice  yem  m  noA  Shakspeare^  or  witnesa  the  representation  (d 
kb  diaonM,  thua  ht  qi^aks  of  t3ie>i9e  of  QiU.VMiiY-^ 

*^  6e  theuM  chaste  as  ic«y  as^uirs  as  snow^  thou  dhall  not  escape  cii<i 

^^  Back  wounding  cAlumny  the  whltdot  viVtut  strikes.'* 

Meaiurejhr  Meature* 

And  thus  olF  the  coiliequences  which  overtake  those  who  retail 
its  abominations — 

''.You  shall  stifle  in  your  ova  report  uid  smeU  of  calOmnyk"      Ibidi 

.  Ton  appearunsophistleaJIjrignorantolthe  constitution  and  histoi^y 
o(  the  human  mind :  you  do  not  seem  to  believe,  Much  as  you  writil 
ftbout  ^  ori^nal  sini^  that  man  is  frail,  and  diat  this  world  is  one 
of  probation  and  discipUne ;  that  •^  without  vice  d^re  would  be 
no  virtue/'— /There  is  much  iti  the  moral  diaracter  of  the  world 
hidden  in  the  6nat  and  unsearchable  ways  of.  its  great  Creator ; 
joxi  may  be  certain  that  Providence  has  constituted  the  human 
mind  as  it  'was  designed,  and  Shakspeare,  who  had  a  profoumi 
knowlege  of  human  nature,  most  etptessively  writes^— ^ 

^  Our  fwtuea  would  be  proud  if  our  &ult&  wfaipp'd  them  not/' 

.  Biit  if  t  dof  not  restiJain  mytdtf  I  shall  be  seduced-  from  AH 
esamination  of  Tout  ^  ai^menf'  and  «;foct :"  I  akall  thecefoi^ 
hMtea  to  Di|mber  one^ 

1- .       ^   -    .  -  '                 •    * 

The  suge  cannot  be  defended  as  ^' this   stage   aoOSidsr^    as    an 

an  amutement :  for  the  proper  end  of.   amusemenr,  chap,  iii.^ ^Amuse- 

an  anHMtsMtti:  ia  to  reCreale  without  menf  is  ftcreati^,  and  ia  int^oded 

fatiguins  or  impatriDg  the  sttengtb  to  relieve  the  aiiad  from  severe  alt 

and  apiriCft..   It  abould   invigorate^  tention   or  to   recruit   tbe  anitani 

BOC  eahansi  tke  bodily  andBotenfal  spiriu,  by  an  Agreeablo  suaponaion 

powets ;  abotild  spread  an  agreeable  of  mratai  or  bodilv  labor.  Cp-  >tf^) 

swenity  over  the  mind^and  been*  Amusement  should  invigofate^  and 

joyed  at  proper  aeawhs.  Is  imdnight  not  exbaiisl  the  powers ;  it  tbduM 

Stie  titne,  ot  the  beatad  atmosphere  spread  a  sweel  seiu)iiy  Of  er  tbe 

^  a  tbeatre  the  ^pbus^,  or  the  pas*  mlnd^  and  sliould.  be  enjoysd  at  pio* 

aiooate  tempestaoaa  eiotlemeiit  of  a  per  seasons.,  Midnight  is  no  tiiha  for 

deep  tragedy  the  State  of  mind,  that  reoreatiotk  to  a  tatioaal  being,  &c« 

cornea  ap  to  this  view  of  the  design  %/•»>  p.  4Sk 
of  amasODieoit  f  Cerlaiiily  ndt« 

Ae  to  the  assertkm  and  opinions  contained  in  this  paragraph^ 
tfiey  ate  quesdone.  only  of  indiyidual  judgment  and  feeling :  you 
and  your  followers  it  appears^  never  frequent  the  theatre,  and 
therelore  cannet  be  allowed  to  be  witnesses  on  the  subject.  But 
thai  the  sla^  can  be  defended!  as  an  amusement  by  tiiose  who  do 
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frequent  Tls  representations  is  certam,  from  the  fact  of  ^  ih^riads'' 
of  industrious  and  moral  persons  nightly  attending  the  Londotf 
and  provincial  theatres,  who,  if  the  theatre  was  not  an  amuse* 
ment  would  doubtless,  before  ISS^,  have  discovered  the  fruit- 
lessn&ss  of  their  search  :  do  you  think  it  likely  it  would  have  been 
left  to  you  to  reveal  such  a  discovery,  or  to  explode  such  a  de- 
lusion ?  It  is  not  probable  that  after  the  severe  and  sedentary 
labors  of  the  warehouse  and  the  counting-house,  persons  .would 
pay  for  admittance  to  what  ^*  exhausts  their  bodily  and  mental 
powers.'*  You  offer  no  proof  that  the  average  longevity  of  humail 
life  has  decreased  since  the  more  popular  introduction  of  dtage 
plays  \  the  bills  of  mortality  contain  no  new  diseases  or  evidence 
of  this  << stage  plague;"  the  coroners'  inquests  no  verdicts  of 
f  <  sudden  deaths"  in  the  theatres.  As  «  all  the  world,"  thereforcji 
at  times  frequent  the  theatre,  ;we  must  allow  that  it  it  an  amuse- 
ment and  recreation,  which,  after  the  fatigues  of  a  long  day's 
labor,  recruits  the  animal  spirits,  and  is  an  agreeable  *  alterative 
for  the  mind.  It  is  also  observable,  that  the  theatre  usually  closes 
at  midnight,  and  tliat  <<  the  heated  atmosphere"  has  no  more  in-* 
junous  effect  on  the  health  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  than  the  warm 
air  of  your  heated  evening  places  of  public  worship.  I  think  this 
is  su£^cient.  Sir,  on  this  point :  you  are  of  course  at  liberty  In  this 
free  country  to  endeavor  to  xhaJce  people  believe  your  assertions, 
but  my  opinion  is,.that  you  will  never  succeed  in  persuading  them 
<<  against  their  senses."  I  advise  you  therefore'  to  give  up  the 
attempt. 
Ypur  second  paragraph  I  now  examine.—" 

a. 

But  what  I  wish  particularly  to  The  immoral  and  antkkriUian  tend* 

insist  on  is,  the  immoral  and  anti-  eney  of  the  stage,  chap.  iv. 

christian  tendency  of  the  stage.  .   It  is  a  remarkable  fact  (which  the 

It  is  an  indubitable  fact  that  the  advocates  of  the  theatre,  oo^  the 

stage  has  florisbed  most  in  the  most  principle  that  it  is  the  friend  of  mo-^ 

corrupt  and  depraved  state  of  society ;  rals,  must  account  for  if  they  can) 

and  that  in  proportion  as  sound  mo*  that  the  stage  has  florisbed  most  in 

ralityi  industry,  and  religion,  advance  the  most  corrupt  and  depraved  etate 

their  influence,  the  theatre  is  de«-  of  society.    How  comes  it  to  pass 

lerted.  It  is  equally  true,  that  among  that  in  proportion  as  sound  mora- 

the  most  passionate  admirers  and  lity,  industry,  and  religion,  advance 

most  •constant   frequenters   of  the  their  influence,  that  the  theatre  is 

stage  are  to  be  found  the  most  dis-  deserted  and  ne^ected,  and  that  it 

solute  and  abandoned  of  mankind.  growa  in  favor  in  the  same  ratio  as 

Jam^f  p.  32.  — ^virtue  and  religion  decline  ?  How 

t  \      .  has  it  happened  too,  if  the  atag^  be 

i^    •  .      ;..     .  the  school  of  virtue,  that  the  most 

.                          -                               .  dbsolute  and  abandoned  Qfinankind 

^       '  .  are    its    passiooate   adn^ers   -and 
-  ^     .  •"                                         -' warnrest  advocates  ?  &e»  ^  ..... 

«J.>'   •  ""   ••    •'   {     •• ..,.',     .    :%fci,;p;64-5.'i 
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(  NoWf  Sir^l  deny' every  assertioit  (save  one)  in  this\pacargta{>h  a& 
eriginally  written  by  Dn  Styles,  and  abridged  by  yourself :  1  cer*^ 
tainly  do  admit  that  many,  of  the  admirers  of  the  stage  are  to  Jba 
found  ^nohgst  the  most  dissolute  and  abandoned  of  mankind  \  ac-> 
cording,  to  your ^  account  of  society,  it  would  be .  extraordinary: 
indeed,  if  the  stage,  like  every  other  pursuit  and.  profession,  had 
not  vicious  connexions.  But  what  should  you  think  of  an  argu«» 
ment  against  yotfr  sincerity  and  moral  character  on  the  notorious* 
fact,  that  among  the  especiaKpretenders  to  evangelical  religion 
there  have  been  a  ^reat  many  especial  hypocrites  and  scoundrels. 
Tou  well  know  that  this  fact  has  made  superior  sanctity  itself  an 
object  of  popular  suspicion  even  to  a  proverb,  but  should  I  there-* 
fore  be  liberal in  casting  such  a  reflection  on  you  or  the  majotity 
of  your  audience  ?       ^  ^^    .     . 

;  I  assert,  it  is  TWi  an  indubitable  fact  that  the  stage  has  florished 
inost  in  die  most  corrupt  state  of  society :  the  fact  is  the  very  re-f 
yerse ;  I  might  at  once  confute  you  by  a  reference  tp  iHe  preserU. 
age  in  which  you  so  pitiably  lament  the  increasing  love  of  theatri'^i 
cat  entertainments,  and  which,  in  pages  8  and  9^  I  have '  proved 
to  be  blessed  as  the  times  foretold  by  the!  prophet  Micah,  iv".  4? : 
biit.it  aflFords.a  good  opportunity  for  briefly  stating  the  rise,  and 
progress  of  the  drama  an,d  the  stage — the  history  of  which  will 
prove  your  utter  ignorance  of  the  subject  on  which  you  hdve  s(> 
boldly  declaimed  in  your  "  Present." 

;  The. earliest  dramatic  compositions  and  performances  may  be' 
said  to  have  originated  in  the  feelings  oi  piety  natural  to  man,  and 
indeed  were  invented  by  the  priests^  The  heathen  celebration  of 
ff Harvest-home''  was  probably  the  vety  first  essay:  thus  in 
Diacri  a  portion  of  the  flock  was  destined  to  recompense  heroic 
compositions.  The  Icarians  distinguished  their  drama  by  the  name 
oitragedy^  or  the  song  of  the  vintage;  the  vintagers  of  Mouckt 
Icarus  rewarded  the  poet  with  a  cup  of  new  wine  and  a  wreath  oC 
ivy.;  and  through  the  thickets  of  Daphnoides,  or  laurel  roses,  the 
victims  were  led  to  the  sacrifice,  the  priests  singing  hymns  or  lyric 
poems  to  Ceres,  Bacchus^  and  other  imaginary  deities  ;  hence  ori- 
ginated the  CAonis  of  separate  bands,  ^nd  the  company  answering 
each  other  alternately.  Thespis,  who  lived  about  536  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  introduced  the  recitation  of  verses  between  the 
songs ;  and  is  said  to  have  travelled  about  with  a  moveable  stages 
^schylus,  fifty  years  afterwards,  introduced  the  dialogue  and  dra^ 
hiaiis  person*,  and  first  constructed  a  permanent  theatre,  with 
proper  scenery  and  decoration.  The  regular  Greek  drama  soon  at- 
tained its  highest  perfection  under  Sophocles  and  Euripides^ 
Sophocles,  the  greatest,  and  most  correct  of  all  the  tragic  poets, 
floirished'only  twenly*two  years  after  iEschylus,  and. was  oifly 
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itetit  Hfmitf  yieauA  patteriat  to  Ttopiab'  Utvii  fa^  ft^tfamna 
ivas^  the  cause  or  efi^t  of  pro^esshre  dvtMiation,  er  whui  iiiflii«* 
cnce  the  Grecian  Iambic  exercised  on  the  elegant  and  Aagfaifi,^ 
cent  isimplicky  which  oharacterued  the  taste  of  that  ngtion*!'  shaA 
irat  discuss..  But  certain  jit  is»  Aat  al  the  noost  noted  pemd  of 
Grecian  virtue  and  national  prosperity^  the  drama  and  the  stage 
enipyed  their  highest  influence,  and  existed  in  their  greatest  parity. 
That  nation  £11^  up  the  chief  legislative  and  exeeutiye  offices  widi 
dwir  poets  and  dramatic  writers.  I  shall  not  load  these  pages  with 
pidmpous  citations  or  references.  When  you  bring  forward  anf 
proqTs  of  your  assertion§>  it  wiH  be  time  enough  for  me  to  producie 
mine  t  and  if  you  repeat  these  borrowed  calumnies,  the  m^i  of 
Athens  shall  rise  up  in  judgment  against  you.  One  singulv  fact^ 
however,  I  cannot  omit — ^viz.  that  the  Grecian  drama  declined 
#hen'die  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  autfiors  was  removed  from 
the  people  to  an  arbitrary  tribunal  at  Athens,  formed  aimuaUy  of 
i  few  Judges  j  admitting  of  no  appeal,  and  whose  corrupt  deci^os, 
with  the  most  infamons  and  unparalleled  injustice)  iwwfded  Ae 
public  honors  to  the  most  vidgar  productbasy  in.  disdain  of  the 
noblest  woris  of  Euripides  and  Menander.  .^ian^  says  thai 
diese  bli|arcbi8t(s  were  either  b|inded  by  partiality  or  amused  by 
the  dfacbma  of  Attica.  The  tyrant  Dionyaius,  by  ooirapiiii^ 
these  judges^  received  for  bud  verses  and  worse  tragedies  the  piMiq 
rewards  of  Athens,  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe  smd  Asta.! 
Thu6  you  see,  Mr.  James^  a  corrupt  national  government  corrupted 
die  drama,  not  die  drama  the  peoplc-^^  trifling  diflSsienca  you 
inust  allow  in  causation.  Dr.  Blair,  though  he  admits  that  ^  the 
subjects  of  the  antient  Greek  tragedies  were  too  often  founded  oft 
mere  destiny  and  inevitable  misfortunes^^  yet  says  that  tl^e  instruc* 
t!on  which  the  fable  of  the  plays  conveyed,  was  ^^pevevence  oivii^ 
#0  the  gods,  and  submission  auo  to  tne  decrees  of  d^uinf.*^  i 
could  smoker  you  with  facts  on  this  subject,  but  shall  close  ittwitfa 
thi^  opinion  of  a  most  celebrated  patriot  and  political  twriter, 
Andrew  Fletcher,  «^  That  most  of  the  ancient  legislatora  thought 
they  could  not  well  reform  the  manners  of  any  city,  witfaoot  th^ 
^elp  of  a  lyric,  and  sometimes  of  a  diamatic  poel^^4 

■  Have  not  all  those  who  have  pr<>.  Cobldl  summon  into  one  interest* 

filled  the  most  elevated  fOBty  and  ing  group  this  venerable  men,  &c.  of 

nw^ljly,  bornof^ft  unwarjr|pg%q^  wai-  the  world,  &<:,  tb^ir  dwisiofl,  w^i^  it 

^rin  testinxQi^y  s^ain^V  tt^e  st^^e  ?  Moifof m,^  &9.    fberf^  ;si  sq^rqel^f  a 

.  «  flair's  L?c(ures,  XLV.  pn  Dramatic  Poetry.— Pauw's  Philosophical 
Dissertations  on  the  Greeks.  -      .f 

'  •  '  *  Bui.  DhfBTS.  lAh.  11. 

\  ^  DUonts  ^tul^t,  lib.  an       ^  Folitioa)  Woiks^  London,  1737.  p;  37t. 
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deinn«d|;bUamu^^i9eia«8i^juru>uA  lo.sQpb9i;3»  ^v^bul  i&.ho&tile  to  ^ 

to  iporals  and  the  interests  of  nations.  th^atrcL   and  protests  Ag0,inst   tb« 

Mato,  Li v;r,Xenophon, Cicero,  Soion,  stage,  &c.  p.  1^5. 

Gftto^  S^nectt,  Tackw,  the  ino9t^r^  1  ntght  fatigue  tlM  T«ri4er  iMfe 

ii^r%We  men  of  Mitk^Mityt  tb^  btigli^  ouatatiaos  from  mtnm  of  ihip  fft^H 

ett  cQns(el]^tiion  of  virtue  and  taliota  qi^tingnitbed  j^minencr  \  it  would  bo 

which  ever  appeared  on  the  Iiemi-  tedious,  it  would  be  useless.    It  i$ 

flphereofphilosophy,  have  all  denoun-  enough  to  remarl:,  that  Pfato,  Xtmb- 

ced  the  theatre  as  a  most  ahun^lLnt  pHon,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Vm^^  Vdle- 

«#iifce  of  moral  j^oUuiipn,  and  assure  ritisMaximii9yt$Qloi>aodCii«o|,9eiieflli 

US  that  both  Gx^ece  afid  Rome  bad  and  Tacitus*  the  mo«t  venerable  mea 

their  ruin  s^^celerated  by  a  fatal  pas-  of  antiquity;  a  constellation  of  ta- 

sion  for  these  corrupting  entertain-  lents  and  virtues,  the  greatest  that 

nientB.  ever  shone,  have  ail  co£lemlied  thu 

You  must  allow  that  my  cmdu^ioii  of  the  la«t  fMrggxsf  h  u  bujt 
a  «OTry  imroduction  of  your  ^ucqeediog  qq^,  aod  U>(it  the  (^inifln 
of  Andrew  Fktdi»QV  i»  of  'VmM  a  suffickut  a^^ver  to  ihia  yoim 
4)urd  asaevtion:  but  lest  you  should  eiitevtain.wy.dottli)t^  I  viU 
give  you  chapter  a^ud  Ten^eou  ^very  one  of  thesie  <<^an^ieo^' 
whofe  ncim^a  you  b^tY^  taken  in  vaio.  Th^  reader  will  easily,  see 
tfiat  you  haive  altered  the  catalogue  a«  giren  by  Dr^  Sty)e%i  aiiA 
brought  them  forward  in  a  very  uncbrppolc^cal  (cnrdar )  \x^  aa  \ 
find  tbeQ)>I  A«U  u^oet  tbenv^-^-Mily  piex^iMngtbatitisJiuyoaai^lft 
|pr  yant  of  leiauros  that  I  can  adduce  ofl  ^e  facts  -aca/it^ed  aii 
lUaiory  and  hiograpby  attaching  to  a^  many  chaic^ctepi  Wt  I  wttl 
endedYor  toadfaocQ  suffici^uti  to  show  that  these  (^^Yenerahte  mm 
^  mty^^wf  have  mo/  all  deuownced  the  theatre^  or  ;ait|rihii>tfd  xhA 
Yuuiof  ^  Qv^^V  and.  Roman  gOYernnientS' to  dr^matjc.enliern 
iJiinnseBtaf  With  respect  to  Greece ; :  SolcHi,  -Xenophoux  and  Pla$0i  ^ 
CPuld  n9t  speculate  on  the  causes  of  ruin  in  the  wombof  ftftusky } 
Qreece  w?s  vX  its  highest  tone  of  public  and  priYate  celebritjr 
during  their  liYesi  indeed  the  two  latter^i  with  the  {idditionol 
SoorateSf  m^^y  be  said  to  form  the  uiumYirate  of  Greci^m  intellect 
^A  Yiitue,fn-As  hx  as  their  epinhm  go»  (and  I  do  not  know  w^ 
thcdip  opmoa,  on  the  efiects  of  the  staget  as  it  then  m^  m  euch  e 
state  of  unpoHshed  m^nnerst  has  to  do  with  the  stage  as  it  i«ow  is^) 
you  shall  see  what  they  really  d&d  think* 

On  the  alleged  opposition  of  Sobn  I  shall  refer  to  the  original 
sources  of  information,  and  you  will  see  how  little  relevant  to  the 
present  subject  is  the  citation  of  his  name.  Tou  ought  to  kneiC 
that  he  assumed  the  government  of  Athens  ksfoye  the  introduaion  of 
die  regular  drama ;  that  the  nvH'ale  and  habits  of  the  people  w^m  ex^ 
Cf^dvely  loose )  and  thathis}urispudenGe>  chiefly  sumptuaoryt  waft 
directed  amongst  other  things  to  restrain  the  excesses  practised  at 
sacrifices  and  funerals-Hh<»/Mkt}css  smii  expense  of  these  public 
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whibitiond  being  then  a  great  national  evil.  Now,  Sir,  the  onl^ 
information  we  nave  on  tne  sentiments  of  Solon  is  obtained  from 
Plutarch's  life  of  that  celebrated  lawgiver,  and  the  context  of  that 
biography  clearly  shows  two  points — ^that  Solon  was  fond  of  cofi-* 
tertSj  and  that  considerable  doubt  exists  as  to  the  particular  exhi^ 
bitions  of  T^spis,  which  have  received  his  disapproval  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

.  <<.  About  this  time  Thespis  began  to  change  the  form  of  tragedy, 
and  the  novelty  of  the  thing  attracted  many  spectators  $  for  this 
was  before  any  prize  was  proposed  for  those  that  excelled  in  this 
respect.  Solon,  who  was  always  willing  to  hear  and  to  learn,  and 
in  his  old  age  more  inclined  to  any  thing  that  might  divert  and  en^ 
tertaint  particularly  to  music  and  good  felUmship^  went  to  see 
Thespis  himself  exhibit,  as  the  custom  of  the  ancient  poets  was. 
When  the  play  was  done,  he  called  to  Thespis,  and  asked  him, 
^If  he  was  not  ashamed  to  tell  so  many  lies  before  so  great  an  as-^ 
sembly  V  Thespis  answered,  <  It  was  no  great  matter,  if  he  spoke 
or  acted  so  in  jest/  To  which  Solon  replied,  striking  the  ground 
violently  with  his  staff,  •  If  ,we  encourage  such  jesting  as  Mii,  we 
shall  quickly  find  it  in  our  contracts  and  agreements.' "'  This, 
Sir,  is  the  only  authority  for  your  introduction  of  Solon  ;  and  I 
Contend,  that  in  regard  to  his  disapproval  of  dramatic  Entertain- 
ments, first,  the  grimaces  and  jests  of  Thespis  do  not  deserve  the 
name  of  drama,  and  that  the  precise  na/uf  eof  choSe  representations  is 
altogether  unknown. — Secondly,  that  the  citation  proves  Solon  had 
fid  objection  to  frequent  public  exhibitions;  that  he  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  music ;  and  that  probably  he  respected  « the  customf 
of  the  ancient  poets.^  Moreover,  Solon  himsdf  once  performed 
the  following  notable  public  exhibition.  When  the  Athenian^ 
ivere  about  to  relinquish  their  claim  to  Salamis,  he  feigned  himself 
insane,  and  a  report  spread  itself  into  the  city  that  he  was  out  of 
his  senses :  privately,  however,  he  composed'  and  learned  by  rote 
an  elegy^  in  order  to  repeat  in  public :  thus  prepared,  he  sallied 
out  unexpectedly  into  the  market-place  with  a  cap  on  his  bead. 
A  great  number  of  people  flocking  about  him  there,  he  got  on  the 
braid's  stone,  and  sang  the  elegy  Salamis,  which  consisted  of  a 
hundred  beautiful  lines,  beginning  thus— * 

^Hear  and  aitend;  from  Salamis  I  came 
To  show  your  error,  &c."  '  . 

Do  you  not  call  this  a  dramatic  act  ? 

-  As  to  the  often  trumpeted  opposition  of  Demosthenes,  this  itf 
tte  fact — that  the  Athenians,  relieved  from  tlieir  fears  by  th^ 
destth  of  Epaminondas,  began  to  squander  away  on  shows  and  playsy 


Plutarch.    Solon. 
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the  money  that  had  been,  asrieaed.  for  the  pity  of  the  army  and 
tiavy :  Demosthenes,  boldly  in  his  oration^  denounced  this  mid-ap^ 
propriation  of  the  public  funds :  but  is  this  any.  proof  that  he  was^ 
iui  enemy  to  public  entertainments  at  proper  times  and  seasons  ? 
•'  Ltcurqus,  also,  the  Spartan  legislator,  is  equally  misrepresent-^ 
ed*  ;No  one  of  the  present  day  would  ever  introduce: the  Sp^rtad 
character,  great  as  it  might  have  been,  but  selfish  and  cold,  as  ^ 
pattern  for  modern  nations.  Lycurgus,  if  the  enemy  of  the  drama,* 
would  not  now  be  authority  against  Covent  Garden  and  Drurjf 
Irane ;  but  though  he  restrained  the  expenses  of  public  entertain^? 
nients,  he  was  not  an  enemy  to  them  in  the  abstract.  He  brought 
Thales  from  Crete,  a  lyric  poet,  (as  well  as  a  distinguished  law^ 
giver)  who  according  to  Plutarch,  by  the  melody  of  his  verse,  pre«* 
pared  the  way  for  Lycurgus,  and  insensibly  inclined  the  Spartan 
people  for  the  instructions  of  that  great  man.  Lycurgus  also  ha^ 
the  hoilor  of  first  collecting  and  disseminating  the  verses  of  Homeiu 
This  lawgiver  enacted,  that  the  young  women  and  men  should  often' 
dance,  stnd  sing  in  public  on  certain  festivals.  Lacedasmonian 
poems  are  quoted  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Lfcurgus,  and  Pindat 
whosings--*  > 

There  in  grave  council  sits  the  sage ; 
There  burns  the  jfouth's  resistless  rage 

To  hurl  the  quiv'ring  lance  -,  ,    . 
The  Muse  with  glory  crowns  their  arms,  .    .    *. 

And  Melody  exerts  her  charms,  . 

And  Pleasure  leads  the  dance. 

Plato,  certainly  excluded  the  stage  and  epic  poetry  from  hU 
Ideal  Commonwealth ;  but  how  far  he  and  Xenophon  (who  hf 
the  bye  only  denounces  Persian  idleness)  are  fairly  appropriated 
by  you  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  their  great  master, 
Socrates,  frequented  the  theatre  with  his  pupils,  and  assisted 
Euripides  in  the  composition  of  his  tragedies ;  and  your  friend  Dr.^ 
Styles  is  equally  utilucky  in  the  introduction  of  Abistotlb,  ad 
both  of  you  may  satisfy  yourselves  by  referring  to  his  ethics  and 
ipoetry,  book  v.  on  education,  (there  is  a  translation  by  Dr.  Gillies) 
where  Aristotle  writes-^'^The  gymnastic  is  subservient  to  strength 
and  courage,  invigorating  the  body  and  fortifying  the  mind^ 
Music,  indeed,  is  now  degraded  into  a  playful  pastime,  but  wa$ 
introduced  into  education,  by  our  wiser  ancestors,  because  youdi 
bught  to  be  taught,  not  only  how  to  pursue  business,  but  how  t0 
tajoy  leisure ;  an  enjoyment  which  is  the  end  of  business  itself^ 
knd  the  limit  in  which  all  our  active  pursuits  finally  terminate^ 
This  enjoyment  is  of  a  nature  too  noble  and  too  eleimted  to  consist 
in  plays  and  pastimes,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  consider  as  the 
main  end  and  final  purpose  of  life^  and  which  are  chiefly  useful  in 
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A»*  sfitevrils  cf  toikoiM  exartia%  j».  sfldmary  ncmttion  ef.  did 
miiitit  and  smonable  unbendiiigs  from  coitfgntiom  actiintnu"* 
11iei«  isi  one  odier  fact  alsa*  very:  iperdnentlv  nwrnioDed  bf  Mr* 
BunnHN^bat  Arittock,  ^wbam  Plato  calls  the  philosopher  of  Tx«thi 
]«]»<lovn  a>iiio4el  for  the  fbmisition  of  the  Gce^kdai^amandstage- 
I  think  you  have  now.  Sir,  hod  sufficient  o£  tho  GaBek^;  but 
before  I  olooe  theoe  Utetary  detaih  relatire  to  At^  gforioua  people^ 
the  hadidniakk  of  tlie  Arte  and  Scieuces,  may  I  be  allowed  aoiae 
brief  aHuMon  to  dieir  pteeent  struggle  for  liberty  andrdi^oa 
a^iM  a  baitMtiaffi  and  bigoted  invader.  Let  the  inhabitants  of 
Buynitigbam  aid  the  public  exertions  throughout  the  bingd<Ma  in 
support  of  this  bdV'  cause,  and  bring  home  ta  their  own  feelngB 
libt'.vioiatfOJi  of  their  families,  their  property,  and  their  ten^Ieo  oC 
worship  (  Let  them  picture  to  themselves  such  miscries^aiid  base 
Meod  must  be  the  apathy  Aat  can  remain  dead  to  the  calls  of  the 
Qmkpc^  the  sympathy  and  Hbetality  of  tbe  whole  world  :  it  » 
bttt4ie  repayment  ^  a  debt  of  honor  towards  that  land,  wtare  the 
fssndentof  the  Academy  lorished— 4he  soil  where  the  tree  oi  firee* 
4iomfA$k  blossomed,  and  shed  its  luxuriant  seed  thnyugfaout  dk^ 
earth^-^-4o  iht  representatives  of  those  great  spirits  of  anti^fity  now 
no  more,  fighting  for  their  natural  and  ancient  rightfr«-« 

LIBl&RTT   ABOVE   ALL   THINGS. 

I  shall  now  introduce  you  to  the  Bom^^ns ;  to  begin  with  Cato, 
k  is  impossible  to  know  whom  you  mean  by  this  aguomen  of  the 
iP0[ii»  famUyi  and )  perhaps  you  do  not  know  yourself.  Thfere 
^^i^re  tSi^iUusirioiis  in^ivAduailsof,  thisilamec^lebratedby  the  orveritj 
4l  Aisif  pri^atecbsracter  and  their  efforts  to  reform  ihe  public  morals 
ofJ9Loilie..  If  ypii  wereiacquai^led  with  their  characters.howover,you 
irottld  haidlj  consider  them  as  modek  for  ^e  private  or  ths  public 
KimMM  oi  the  present  day. .  If  you  mean  M.  Porciu^  CatOi  ^bt 
(knsojt,  it.is  tn»e  ihst  early  in  life  he  3trQngly  ppposed  th^  iatrii^ 
Auction  of  the  fine  arts  from  Greece  into  Italy,  fearing  their  efiect 
OD^  the  valor  and  simplicity  of  the  Roman  people :.  but  It  ia  ak» 
ttne  that  in  hid  iadvanced  age  he  altered  his  opiuion  (aa  you  maf 
piOSsibly.do)»  applied  hms^If  to  the  study  of  Greek,^  educated  ;hi# 
am  in  tbe  literature  of  Greece^  and  became  a.^eat  a^mireir  of  tl^ 
jislitieat  and  dramatic  writers.  But  I  think  it  is  most  prolMibly;  that 
you  mean  the  Utican,  Gato  tbe.,9)0Ma|g:«f*,  the  great  gsands<Ma  of  tho 
V^n9(>r :  9iki  if  so,  you  are  stiU  furtfier  mistaken.  It  is  rem^rkaUe 
th«t  tUs  Cato  first  disti-nguished  himself  in  a  juvepilQ  p^ysW 
Mmiaaem  o£  boys,  of  d^  ari>lest  iaauUes.of  Kowh  l^^tfbjr 

^  Aristotle,  by  Gtiliesc    Londofi,  1707,  vel^  it  p.SM. 
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SjrHit  md  ^  «^^n»  Cat0  faf  %h»  ywthful  auffintgi^  waf  elected 
«9pliim»^  :M0}m  pfiui0m\2L^d  ^eiulact  in alitef £Ce,  PUitasdi- in 
Uft  Imgrapbf  vmim^  lha$  when  Favoaiiia  was  ap4ife  <«  be^  Ind  tbt 
liiifllafi«^  of  CatOj^  pwriiottlaily  m  the  ikeatrieti  iwieKlsuflweats 
th«t  nmre  |^])l  t^  this  people  1  la  tbesQ  Cato  gav«  W9^f  epecii^ 
flMa  pf  hi^  e€OP¥>iiiyi  for  be  did  not  sdlow  the  pla^epg  ttdmufti^ 
cians  crowns  of  gold,  but  of  wUd  oUv^^siMdi  as  ace  •afedinihe 
01ysipi«  galaes/'  CiMrio»  the  colleague  (Mf  Fajvonjiia^  Pkrtardi  abo 
eef9*  ga^w  nobU^eatertainBwnts  in  mcither  tbeatirei  ^hut  diat  tb# 
peiq^  weve  mudip  more  enHertained  wkh  seeing  Cato-mMet  of  ibe 
iMKMiomfss"  and  Phitarch  makee  thit  ri^markt  <<It  is  probalrft 
how^^verj  duit  Cato  f^ook  this  w^  him  ooljr  ta  show  the  foUy  4k 
troublesome  and  expensive  preparations  in  mattinrs  of  mere  amuj^ 
Ment,  aftdlhat  the  benevolent?  aod  g9o4  b^iaoir  suitable  to  spA 
tesa^tons^  would.heve  a  betteif  eflfect^^ 

Tott  bave  made  extremely  fiee  with  CScmo*  The  study  of 
GveA  Utemlum  wae  the  foundation  of  his  Roman  ek»queiioe> 
Aoaobft  fttfd  i&opuai  two  stage  actors^  were  hie  tiitoi»  in  oratovyi 
iiia-  omdm  fee  Archiaa»  and  on  behalf  of  Roseiust  two  of  tfar  mio^ 
JmUt epedflocna  of  his.  eloquences  are  proofs  of  die  estimatio&>  la 
mUch  birheU  the  legitimate  Drama  and  the  Staget  ud  tbere^pea 
he  eatactaitMBl  for  actors  of  talent  and  "prirate  w^cth«  If  you<re£ir 
to  hia  Z4ettamj  (Melmotk'a  Traoslation»  b.  ii.)  you  will  read  in  his 
ktter  to  Maarctts  Mantis,  many  intereatiog  fact^  directly  contradictr 
ing  your  aseeatsoas*  He  there  speaks  of  Ui  «<  old  friend  iBsopba'' 
the  actor  i  and  tiiou^  he  certainly  cotidemBS'  some  public  ensefo 
iMupentft  theft  goinj^  Qi^  it  wae  beeanse  they  wese  gfa^^Umnot 
BsoLeipiistrum  ednbitioas :  die  letter  proves  hisfcetqiueiit  attendr 
asKo  on  theatrical  amusementtfy  such  as  they  were^  In  his  tenth 
Iiettw  (ba  iii.)  addsessed  to  CaiaftCuiioi  be  does  indeed  advice  diet 
IBJiiMien? againet ^'entertaining  thepeople  with pt$blicg^mB$r  but 
tf  yontun^tO'the  letter  yon  will  see  Ae  tvoeoii  of  this  advtce-w 
<^tbey  are  insfcaaces  of  wealth  only»  not  of  im^  end 


*  '  Tft^yy.  i^gam&Qclebrated  in  the  |)ulilic  ciccus  by  compauies  of  boys  of 
the.  oobifist  lamiUes.  qF  Honae.  See  an  interesting  description  in  Virgil^ 
SE^neid.  V.  545. 

'  *  '^  Yes,  I  omw  myself  tq  be  eiichanteii  with  tbese  studies.  Forbad  not 
my  youthful  mind,  from  many,  pncepts,  frono  many  wrttiog9»  draok  ie  thil 
Imih)  that  g)ory  and  y^tea  ougjbt  to  be  the  darling^  nay.  the  only  wish  iniife, 
n^er.hed  I  exposed  w^  person  in  so  m^nv  encounters,  and  to  these  dail;^ 
conflicts  wijth  the  worst  of  men,  fur  your  oeliverance.'  How  many  pictures 
tf  ttie  bravest  nien  have  the  Greek  and  ikiin.  authori  left  us  (  A  poet  is 
IbNRed' hyttha  hand  ofrnati|m$  beds  arouied  Kmt mental  vigor;  aad  insptssd 
by  what  we  may  call  the  spirit  of  divinity  itself.  Therefore  oQr  Ennias  has 
aright  to  give  to  poets  the  epithet  of  Aoi^,  beqauae  tUay  arenas  it  were,  lent  to 
luankind  by  the  indulgent  bounty  of  the  godai''-^Ora<i<?n /or  <4.  Ikimi^i 
Arckuu. 
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'**  that  die  public  is  quite  eatb^ed  with  theit  frequent  returns.^ 
Cicero  well  knew  the  profusion  of  Curio's  <lisposition  :  the  latter 
Yieglected  his  advice,  contracted  debts  he  was  unable  to  pay>  and 
eventually  sold  himself  to  Csesar.  That  the  drama  was  a  subject 
particularly  interesting  to  Cicero,  is  evident  in.  numerous  passaged 
-of  his  literary  correspondence :  the  following  extract  from  his 
letter  to  Papyrius  Paetus  is  ample  evidence.  ~> 

<<  But  to  turn  from  the  serious  to  the  jocose  part  of  your  letter^ 
the  strain  of  pleasantry  you  break  into  immediately  after  having 
quoted  the  tragedy  of  Qlnomanus,  puts  me  in  mind  of  thetnodem 
method  of  introducing  at  the  end  of  these  graver  dramatic  piecesj 
the.bufibon  humor  of  our  low  Mimes,  instead  of  the  more  delicate 
burlesque  of  the  old  Attellan  farces/''  •       .1 

*  I-now  proceed  to  Livy:  your  reference  to  him  will  no  more 
suit  your  purpose  than  the  last  classic*  Livy  was  last  introduced 
as  an  opponent-  of  the  stage  and  drama  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
^^The  Stage  the  High-road  to  Hell,  1768"— from  whence  Dr.Style* 
brought  him  into  his  essay.  That  anonymous  author  ixrterpblates 
lArfs  history  with  the  following  sentence — «<That  plays  were 
brought  in  on  the  score  of  religion  ;  but  that  the  remedy  proved 
worseihan  the  disease,  for  the  plays  did  more  hurt  to  the  mind  than 
the  pestilence  to  the  body  f  he  accompanies  this  impudent  forgerv 
^ith  no  reference  to  Livy  and  no  Latin.  Livy  never  said  any  such 
thing :  his  words  are,  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  players 
\o  propitiate  the  gods  during  a  pestilence,  that  « they  neither  freed 
their  minds  from  superstition  nor  their  bodies  from  the  plague*"^ 
If  you  will  take  Baker's  translation  of  Livy's  History  of  Rome^ 
and  consult  the  index  in  the  sixth  vdume^  article  gamess  as  found-* 
^d  by  Romulus  and  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  also  on  the  Capites 
line,  Apollonarian,  Circensian^  Megalesian,  Plebeiati^  funeral  ce* 
rembnies,  and  public  amusements,  and  refer  to  the  several'bboks 
lit  Livy  where  their  origin  and  nature  are  treated  of>  you  will  be 
kdbamed  of  ever  again  mentioning  the  name  of  Xivy,  with  whose 
works  you  cannot  have  the  slightest  acquaintance.  In  Livy  you 
may  see  how  these  entertainments  were  originaUy  connected  with 
heathen  notions  of  piety  and  religion ;  and  you  will  see  how  pro- 
gressively with  art  and  science  the  display  and  eloquence  of  pub- 
lic amusements  and  festivals  also  advanced: 

•  You  could  not  possibly  have  summoned  a  more  mal-apropotf 
name  than  Seneca.  The  only  Roman  tragedies  extant  bear  his 
name  f  And  the  passage  in  his  writings,  which  has  been  con- 
strued by  your  party  against  the  theatre^  has  nothing  to  do  with 

*  MdmBth't  Transktian,  B.  viii.  Ictt.  30. 

*  Nee  tamen  kidorum  primiim  inhmm  procurandis  religiombiis  dfttuin^ 
aut  religione  animos,  aut  corpora  morbis  levavit.    Ztvy,  L.  vii.  c.  3. 
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ihat, question  :'  Senec^  merely  recotnnfiends  to  LliciliOs  rfefireiAent^ 
by  showing  the  interruption  a  philosopher  or- man  of  letters  is  sub-f 
ject  to'  in  a^ublic  life  5  he  censures,  09<his  principle,  aB  public 
assemblies,  and  concludes  with  reflections  on  the  barbarities  of 
gladiatorial  exhibitions-r-but  as  to  stage  plays,  he  has  not:  j| 
syllable  about  them  ;  and  do  you  not  confess,  that  if  he  had  been 
inimical  to 'them,  the  author  of  the  Morals  in  such  a  compenditim 
for  the  conduct  of  life,  would  not  haye  omitted  the  jexptessiop  Of 
his  opinion  ?  .  -       .     ■"' 

Tacitus  must  now  be  examined.  .  , 

The  first  mention  made  by  him  of  the  public  games  zni  amuse*^ 
inents,  is  (AnnaU,  b.  xiv.)  of  the  Quinquennial  games,  instituted 
by  Nero,  "  after  the  fashion  of  the  prize-matches  amongst  th^ 
Greeks*' — ^if  you  refer  to  the  book  you  will  see  that  he  quoted 
what  <<  some  alleged" — ^viz.  that  those  games  were  of  excessif  q 
continuance }  that  «'  nights  as  well  as  days  were  bestowed  on 
the  infamous  revel/*  and  that  the  most  corrupt  adulation  was  la- 
vished on  the  usurpers  in  power.  What  has  this  to  do  with  the  drattia 
of  the  present  day  ?  And  with  your  usual  ill-fortune,  you  obTig<{ 
tne  to  inform  you,  (see  Annals,  b.  xi.)  that  Tacitus,  in  the  Secular 
jgames  presented  by  the  Emperor  Domitian,  writes,  «I  assisted  ih 
person,  and  the  more  assiduously  as  I  was  invested  'v^hh  thiB'qufrii 
decemviral  priesthood,  and  at  that  time  praetor.'*  If  you  can  find 
one  sentence  in  Tacitus,  which  can  justify  your  quotation  of  hi$ 
flame,  it  is  more  than  I  can  discover.  -       ■   .  '  i 

'  Now  before  I  close  the  Roman  list,  and  not  to  leave  any'  thing 
uqdone,  I  must  beg  one  sentence Jas  to  the  opinions  of  Valerius 
Maximus,  whom,  it  will  be  seen.  Styles  catalogues,  and  you  omit| 
(I  suppose  because  you  did  not  know  who  he  was  :)  the  only  pas- 
sage l5r.  Styles  can  alfudeto  is,  Val.  Max.  1.  ii.  c.  4,  s.  5— ^his  pas- 
sage no  more  relates  to  stage  plays  than  it  does  to  Dr.  Styles's  chapel 
at  Kennington:  any  first  form-boy  at  the  Charter-house  V(roul4 
tell  you  SO';  it  relates  to  the  Secular  games,  according  to^^ome 
historians  instituted  under  Niuna,  S36  years  before  plays  v^t^ 
known  to  the  Romans  !  -^v 

Augustus  Caesar  considered  some  of  the  Roman  plays  so  miex4 

J  Inimica  est  multorum  conversatio ;  nemo  non  altquod  nobis  vittum  4Ut 
commendaty  aut  imprimit,  aut  ncsclentibus  allinit.  Utique  quo  major  es( 
populus  cui  commiscemur,  hoc  periculi  plus  est.  Nihil  vero  est  tain  ()aixi- 
nosum  bonis  moribus,  qiiam  in  aliquo  spectaculo  desidere.  Tunc  enim  per 
voluptatem  vitia  facilius  surrepunt.  Quid  roe  existimas  dicere  ?  Avarior  redeo, 
ambitiosior,luxuriosior,inioverocrudelior  et  inhumanior  quia  inter  homines 
fui.Casuin^eridianumspectaculu  mi  ncidiylususexpectanset  sales,  etaUquid 
luxaroenti,  quo  homioum  qculi  ab  humano  cruore  acquiescaut.— <])outraest^ 
quicquid  ante  pugnatum.est  misericordia  fuit;  nunc,  omissis  nugis^  mera 
homkidiA  s^Rt,    S^n.  Op, foL  far.  ed,  p,t6Qt 
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w$mpieA  dkon  a  pkce  at  die  tkeatre  L 

M 1 4httk»  80>  tkaft  !•  Mt  0Mi»  Rmeuh  #a  yon  1^^ 
m  ftfMgefet  soMt.    TMifHtxkNibclnsbarcMNeirt  widi  Hoacm 
inr  aft  actor  $  Cictro,  fm  pupil,  for  a  ipeeMof )  Btitui^Pompcjr^ 
ttid  A«gu«tii8»  for  patrocia  of  tfae^tigeu 

I  haMn  tkerafioire^  though  not  irithoot  mam  itiifgitiQgt  to 
P^Ttiiie^  the  GoKalh  of  four  pafff  agafaift  ph]r8# 

4. 

William  Prjnne,  a  satirical  and       Pryane,  whose  naniait  dear  to  t^ro- 
^vngeot  writer,  wbo  suffened  many    testamisiiiy  &e.  in  the  leigAol^E^ing 


cnieities  lor  hie  admirable  prodao-  Chariesthe  lst,&c.  baartiadl6ft< 

tions  ki  the  ti^ie  of  Cbatlea  L  has  loi^ofauthoritieaagakisttbeat  , 

•  GRtaiogpe    of    authoritiea  which  cootatns  every  naitie  ofer 

tlM   a^je*  which  contaiii  neiice  in  the  HeaChea  and  Cfnistiad 


etery  nameof  etninenceintHeUea^  worlds;  it  compRrtiends  tbe  wtiied 

then  and  Christian  woMs^  iicoia«  testimony  of  the  Jewish  aadChristka 

MolMiidi  tlMiulitei^leiciflioay  of  the  ehoiotosi  the*  deliberate  acfta  of  54 

Janlih  aad  Christian  choiches ;  tlie  ancient  and  modern  generaL  provin- 

ielibemte  acts  of  fiftyufour  ancient  dalyaodnationalcoundlsunasynodtfy 

aad  modem  foetal  narional-and  pro-  both  of  iho  fiaanerij  and   iVostem 

^hKM  eouacile  ittd  raiodi>  bbtWol  chn»he»;  the  coademnatonramN. 


•jmodi*  bbtkol  chn»he»;  the  coademnaioty  • 

the  Western  and:  fiaslsrn  churches ;  tenee  of  f  1  anoieot  &then,.and  150 

tbomndemaatary  sentence  of  soTon-  modem  Popish*  and  Protestant  au- 

Ixroiie  ancient  fatheiay^and  one  hun-  ihors;  the  nostile  endeavors  of  phi* 

Ored  and  fifty  modern  Popish  and  losophers,  and  of  eten  poetb;  with 

Protestanf  authors ;  the  (loetile  on-  the  legtslatlTa  enactments' of  a-mat 

deavoffs  of  philosophera,  and  efen  mimber  of   Pagao^  and  Chnsiian 

paatiiwklitbt^egisiaUveenactmeata  statw,  patJanSi  emyerors^  princOa^and 

otia^^^ianiimberofpa^n  and  Chris-  magistrates* 

fian  stiatesy  oations,  magistrate?^  em-  8^ei,pk  140.  ' 
perorSy  and  prtnee!^ 

TMs-fiteraff  itioasanvtbe  Htttria^BaaCiSy  the  ^  otthataaaial^  vmslk 
et4k»  liMM««  t^nAwom  tscalot^  thaft  ercr  wmUf  in^aoaftiiovaiaji 
aow fteibrfbrt  »», WidiitalOM <|iiafto pagea^azcliieare of  a'-.pro* 
pMlbftata^pfafaor  and  indax^  with  a  thidt  gjamith  of^  maigitial 
MtM  and!  tfftttwteit  TheM(  waa>  w  time,  S^  whoft  the  dMigy 
of  youth  carried  me  through  a  great  portSoa^tld»<  imea  laboi^i 
hilt K  e^Per  Fam to  rtfredi  my^moBibry  ivith  ka  cootQDtairk  ahall 
be  by  getting  a  man  to  read  it  for  me  at  your  expense. 

*  *«  Hbtrio-tnaiiix,  the  Player's  Scourge  or  Actor^^TrB^diO,  dMdsd  i6to 
tWo  parts,  wherein  itU  largely  evidenced,  by  dl¥ere  argument^  by  tlsrooa^ 
curnng  authorities  and  resolutions  of  sundry  textfe  of  8c»iptm<er  af  iha 
whole  primitive  church,  both  under  the  law  and  gospel;  of  56  synodesasd 
tounc^ls:  of  71  fathers  and  Christian  writers,  before  the  yeare  of  our  Lord 
1200;  of  above  150  foreign  and  domestique  Protestant  and  Popish  sKithortr, 
since;  of  40  heathen  pfailosophersy  historians,  poets  and  many  Healheo, 
tnany  Christian  nations,  reimbnqote  empetorsprineesmagietmcas,  of  sundry 
apostoltoal  canonical  imperial  constitutfons  and  our  own  English  atatutte; 
magistrates  universities  writers  preacfaers^that  popuhtr  stage  playea  (the 
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very  pomftjBs  of  the  divellwhicbl  wejeooupopin  baptism  if  we  believe  jIm, 
fathers)  are  sinful,  heathenish,  lewde  ungodly. specucles  and  luo^t  (wernicipus 
cotTuptioDSJ  condemned  in  all  ages,  as  intolerable  mibchiefstb  churches,  to 
re{mbrtC9>  tothematinersmindeft  and  souUof  men.  Andthit  ^e  (k^fesMdn  of- 
plaj^-jMMlts,  of  stage^pki^ers;  together  with  the  pen nH))^.  acting,  wii^r  %£^ 


factihg  or  beholding 
cussed ;  besides  sufidiy  other  particiiUrs  concerning  dancijt>e,di<sitfg;liea1[l 
drinking,  &c.  of  which  the  table  will  inform  you.  By  WHltaia  Pry iMie*a^ 
utter  barrester  of  Lincolne's  Inne.  London.  Printed  by  £.  A.  and  W.  I.'for 
Michael  Sparke,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  Blue  Bible,  in  Greene  Arbour,  in 
Jittle  Old  Bay  ley,  1633."  :•    /  . 

Thus  you  ^e,Sir,  Dr.  Styles  has  only  abbreviated  thisiinmeiitje 
pjay-bill  of  Prynne's  Literary  Amusements;  a,  boot  he  jptobsibly 
never  $aw.  Now,  Sir,  yout  perhapa  knqw  thai  tb«re  afp  ittfib 
things  as  an9f»en  to  books  \  and  should  it  ever  happen  to  yoa -^lA 
meet  with  a  little  12tno.voluine,  entitled---  -/; 

><TlieatrumIiedlyivufl9,orthe  theatre  viodioated  by  $lr  Eiohard  Q^^ffii| 
answer  to  Mr.  Pryn*s  HhtrioHnastix,  wherdo  his  groundlef  $  ji^so^ot 
against  ^tvge-phys  are  discovered,  his  ml^iaken  »lkjg%iiQOs.gC.il^  /aAlii9|^ 
matfiiefeted,  as  aho  what  he  calls  his  reasons,  to  benothieg  b^l^hi^i'ifiMiiil'ifc 
(Qomici- finis  eat^^  humanos^  mores  nd^se,  atqne  discribere.  ti^.eReM:  ijii^ 
FuRiAM.)    LoadoB  }663''-«"  ;      '    * ' 

jouwiltsee  in  140  sjiiall  pages*  one  of  the  mostmatfeiff  aisrf 
witty'answers^ever  bestoyredjon  a  disingenuous  authoi*.; "  He  ilieti 
e3^^ibit%  A^&Prynne.  going  about  with  a  press-gang^  ^i^  ^j^|ng 
violent  haada  on  every  body  living  or  dead  be  CQuJd  t6rttife;|ovU| 
purpose.  Asthid  ingeni<)us  «nd  erudite  tract  will  be^b6ftljF-f$i. 
printed,  I  shall  not  enlarge  on  Prynne's  title-page,  further  th^iljtb 
observe,  that  more  or  less  every  opinion  he  quotes  has  refer;ence-t^ 
Heathen  exhibitions,  and  disgraceful  iminoraliry  :  that  his  citations 
are  most  partial  and  disingenuous  |<*-and  that  the  man  who  ocflQld 
forge  Ardibisfaop  Laud's  Diary,  wdseleetM  he  did  thepublHi^'^Ter 
cords  in  favor,  of  aionarchical  usurpations,  may  well  be  capabla  <^f 
4ishbnest'^uotatioa^  against- the  stage.-  Prynne  was  a  l^^m^^ 
laborious,  and  f>erse€Uted  niaii,  entitles!  riierefore  to  our  cespe^  ^s 
each  $  but  his  character  was  owed  up  with  much  bigoti: y^i^tis 
cism^  and  ineoasistehcy.  In  Malone's  History  of  the  otage  may'b$ 
also  traced  the  real  reason  of  puritanical  zeal  against,  the  draina^* 
■viz.  the  theatrical  lampoons  on  the  peculiarities  and  opinions  of 
the  early  English  Protestants  and  Puritan  dissenters-*^i74W  f  ^ 
Jachrynut. 

•  I  now  go  to  your "fifth'atgumerit— -that  the  American  dongresi^. 
Boon  after  the  declaration  orindependence,  passed  a  resolution  for 
the  suppression  of  theatrical  entertaiuments.v  Now,  Sir,  had  ypii 
i^een  conver^nt  with  the  history  of  the  transatlantic  states,  yoct 
would  have  known  that'this  was  not  merely  Owing  to  the  influence 
VOL,  XXV.  Pam.  NO.  XLIX.  S 
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of  some  ri^d  Q«aker8^and  Poriuns  whose  pcejudices  were  strongly 
against  such  amusements)  and  was  acquiesced  in  tempcrariljf  Uom 
foliiical  reasons  ^  because  the  drama  of  the  mother  cottptry  kopi 
alive  Uie  oM  Ipgid  associations.  And  now  that  the  danger  is  past^ 
what  is  the  resuk  ?  the  return  of  tlie  drama  and  the  stage  ;  and 
America,  uniTersally  cited  as  an  instance  of  superior  government 
and  prosperity,  engages  at  large  salaries  our  principal  English 
pecformers.  If  therefore  this  resolution  of  the  first  federal  union 
**  most'  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  very  strong  presumptive  evidence 
ef  the  immoral  tendency  of  the  stage,"  does  not  ihe  present  state  of 
the  American  stage  carry  an  equally  presumptive  proof  of  the  wwral 
and  amusing  tendency  ot  the  theatre  i 

6. 
But  let  ti8  examine  the  average  cha-  Ancient  traj;edy  is  certainly  ths 
iotnr  0/  rhdte  prodvcliotu  which  are  most  unexceptioDable  part  of  dirama* 
freprtfirattfd  on  the  stage.  If  we  go  to  aic  history  ;  but  in  this  a  Christian 
ttdffdy^  we  shall  find  that  pride,  am-  finds  enough  to  make  him  mourn 
iition,  revense,  suicide,  the  passion-  over  the  moral  degradation  of  man» 
ate  love  of  fame  and  glory,  all  of   kind.    Prideyambition,  and  revenge. 


which  Christianity  is  intended  to  ex-  are  prominent  features  in 
tirp&le  ft'om  the  Lumao  bosom,  are  tragedy ;  but  in  this  the  heathens 
inculcated  by  the  most  popular  plays  were  consistent  with  themselvea» 
in  ihis  department  of  the  drama.  It  and  inculcated  the  sapie.  lessons  at 
IS  true,  jgross  cruelty,' miirder,  anb  the  theatre  which  thcsy' heard  in 
tliat  lawKss  ttride,  ambition,  and  re-  their  temples, 
vengfi  whico  trample    on.  all .  ^e  ^^]>«40l 

riglhts  and  interests  of  mankind,  are. 
reprobated ;  but  I  would  ask,  who 
lieeds  to  see'  vice  acted  in  order  to 
liale  it?  or  will  lis  being  acted  for  our        ' 
anMiasment^  be  lijcely  to  increase  out 

hatred  of  it,  on  right  principles?  .        t        «.    r.>..i:.. 

James,  p.  34.    ^ 

.  jti$  this  si^th  paragraph  is  only  an  opinion  of  jyour^  I  ahall  check 
it  with  the  opinions  of  oth^s.  Aristotje  is  the  <^ulogist  of  .this^de^ 
partment  of  die  drama.  (Poetics,  c.  6.)  The  Emperor  Antoniii«s» 
in  principle  a  disciple  of  Zeno,  who  was  as  severe  as  Oato  lSie.€en* 
$6r,  thus  writes :  ^<  Tragedy  received  its  birth  from  a  de^e  td  remind 
men  of  the  several  accidents  attendant  on  mortal  man  ^. and.  to 
forewarn  them,  that  rinnlar  events  may  happen  ta  themselves; 
also  to  teach  mankind,  that  those  miseries  which  form  th^  arnvfoe* 
ipent  whea  feigned  on  A^  stagt&,  ought  not  whei^.tca1„to  be 
4eemed  imupportable  in  die  general  theatre  of  the  worUUr^rrrJUr* 
lohii  Miiton  dios  prefaces  Samson  Agonistes,  a  dramatic  poem» 
inl671—<<  Tragedy,  as  it  was  anciently  composed^  hath  been 
evier  held  th^grstvestf.itioralest,  and  most  proHtahle  of  all  other 
poems :  therefore  said  by  Aristotle  to  be  of  po.ww  by  raising  pity 
and  fear,  or  tenor^  to  purge  the  mind  of  those  and  such^like  pas- 
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«ioii8*'  Hence  philosophers  and  other  gravest  Mrrttevs>  M'  Cic^ro^ 
Plotaroh)  and  others,  frequently  cite  out  of  tragic  poetS>  both  to 
«d^rn  md  ^iUusttate  Aeir  discourse*  The  apostle  Pattl  himself 
thottgfat  it  iibt  unworthy  to  insert  a  Terse  of'  Euripides  into  the 
text  of  ^  Holy  Scriptorey  1  Cor.  zv.  Sd;  and  Paraeus  commendfig 
on  the  Revelations,  divides  the  \riioIe  book  as  a  tragedy  into  acts^ 
distinguished  each  by  a  chorus  of  heavenly  harpings  iuid  song 
between.'  Heretofore  men  in  highest  dignity  have  labored  not  a 
Iktle  to  be  thought  able  to  compose  a  tragedy,  Dionysius,  Augustus 
Caesar,  Seneca,  Gregory  Nazianzen  a  father  of  the  church,  &c/*«-^ 
'Addison's  opinion  of  tragedy  may  be  collected  from  his  variou^ 
vrorks,  but  was  particularly  displayed  by  his  writing  <<  Cato.!'  Dr. 
Bhir  (whom  you  recommend  to  the  study  of  young  persons)  says 
»^<<Modera  tragedy  has  aimed  at  a  higher  object  by  b^pming 
more  the  theatre  of  passion  $  pointing  out  to  men  the  consequences 
of  their  own  misconduct;  showing  the  direful  effects  wbkh  am- 
Jbition,  jealousy,  love,  resentment,  and  other  such  strong  emott6tis» 
'Mrhea  misguided,  jor  left  unrestrained,  produce'  on  human  Ufe-r- 
tfaese^  and  such  as  these,  are  the  examples  which  tragedy  now  dis* 
pkys  to  public  view ;  and  by  means  of  which  it  inculcates  on  men 
th^  proper  government  of  their  passions.  Taking  tragedies  com* 
{>lexly,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  the  impressions  left  by.  them 
on  the  mind,  are,. on  the  whole,  favorable  to  virtue  and  good 
ciispositions.  And  therefore  the  :seal  which  some  pious' men  have 
shown  against  the  theatre  must  rest  only  on  the  abuse  of  comedy^ 
ixrhich  indeed  has  frequently  been  so  great  as  to  justify  very  severe 
censures  against  it''  *  I  think  you  will  allow  these  (pinions  to 
counterbalance  your  own  &  I  therefore  pass  to  your  assertions  on 
comedy,  which  I  shall  try  in  the  same  mode. 

7. 

As  to  com^dy^  this  is  a  tboUiaftd        Comedy  is  in  its  nature  sd  000^ 

-times  ittor^  iiolluting  than  tragedy.     teolpttble,andthe*^stuff''ofwliichit 

JUure     and  -  inurigue;    prodigality    isipadesodi^ustingtoanundofpom* 

dressed  19  th^  gareof  geoerosi^;     mo  d  dignity;  that  its  plots,  its  follies, 

profaneoess  dignified  with  the  name     and  what  some  are  pleased  to  call  its 

"of  fashionable  Spirit,  and  even  so*    good-humored  vices,  shall  aotpoHiiOs 

iduetion  aod  adultery;  these  are  the    my  psee*   Jjove^ intrigue,  prodigality 

usual .  materials  wbick  the  comic    dressed  in  the  ^rb  of  fc&fteroslty, 

nuse  combines  and  adorns  to  please   .  profaneoess  dignified  with  the  name 

and  instruct  hSr  votaries.    This  de-  '  of  fashionablie  spirit,  seduction  and 

partmeot  of  the  drama  is  unmixed     adultery,  mere  peccadillos  in  these 

poQutioo.        ^         ^  '  >    days  of  refinement,  are  all  materials 

Jmna,  p;  3&»        which  the  comic  muse  cottibinet and 

adorns  to  please  and  instruct  her 

votaries. 

*■  Blsor.  Lecture  XbV.  Drsmafie  Poetryw         ^ 
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I  shall  here  content  myself  with  again  quoting  Dr.  Blair's  opi- 
nion against  yours— <'  Comedy  proposes  for  its  object,  neither  the 
great  sufFerings  nor  the  great  crimes   of  men  $  fmt  their  follies 
and  slighter  vices,  those  parts  of  their  character  which  raise  in 
beholders  a  sense  of  impropriety,  which  expose  them  to  be  cen^ 
sured,  and  laughed  at  by  others,  or  which  render  them  trouble- 
some in  civil  society.     The  general  idea  of  comedy,  as  a  satirical 
exhibition  of  the  improprieties  and  follies  of  mankind,  is  an  idea 
very  moral  and  useful." »  The  only  part  of  your  paragraph  deserv- 
ing notice  is  what  may  be  fairly  granted  you  without  affecting  the 
question — that  certain  abtues  have  at  jrarious  periods   of  his- 
tory disgraced  this  department  of  the  dranl^.     But  what  then  ? 
Is  this  an  argument  against  the  thing  itself  any  more  than  the 
irnpositioins  of  priestcraft  are  arguments  against  the  value  of  true 
religion  ?    I  admit  that  the  most  obscene  and  licentious  compot. 
sitions  kape  disgraced  literature  and  the  stage,  and  that  the  period- 
ical  attacks  on  the  stage  by  Northbrooke,  D.  Rainolds,  Pryrine, 
-and  Collier,. may  have  had  very  salutary  effects  in  curbing  and 
banishing  immoral  writings— 4>ut  is  the  abu^e  of  a  thing  any  ob- 
jection against  its  use.     "  Licentious  writers  of  the  comic  class 
have  too  often  had  it  in  their  power  to  cast  a  ridicule  on  charac- 
ters amd  objects  which  did  not  deserve  it :  but  this  is  a  fault  not 
owing  to  the  nature  of  comedy,  but  to  the  genius  and  turn  of  the 
writers  of  it/*  *    I  am  certainly  aware  that  the  religious  peculia- 
ptits  of  some  Christian  sects  have  been  satirized  on  the  stage  :  I 
cannot  say  that  I  approve  of  such  an  exhibition.     It  is  a  species 
of  religious  usurpation  :  for  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  what  is  false 
or  what  b  fanatical,  amid  the  clashing  opinions  on  forms  and  docr 
trtnes  i    As  power  revolves,  true  religion  itself  may  become  the 
banter  of  knaves  and  fanatics.    Still  Sie  impositions  of  Brothers 
•and  Joannah  Southco^  may  be  fair .  subjects  of  the  coni^c  muse. 
X  suppose  you  know  that  Hales,  Chillingworth,  Stillingfieet,  Sher- 
lodc,  and  Pascal,  wielded  the  weapons  of  wit  and  ridicule  in  pole- 
mical contests.     And  when  wit  is  the  vehicle  of  sense,  and  not  its 
substitute,  it  is  doubtless  a  powerful  solvent^of  imposture   an4 
superstition — so  well  discriminated  by  the  great  author  of  <<  The 
'Night  Thoughts,"  himself  a  dramatic  writer- 
Sense  is  our  helmet,  wit  is  but  the  plpme  ; 

The  plume  exposes,  'tis  our  helmet  saves. 

Sense  is  the  diamond,  weighty,  solid,  sound ; 

When  cut  by  wit,  it  casts  a  brighter  beam;  ^ 

Yet,  wit  apart,  it  is  a  diamond  still. 

Wit,  widow'd  of^ood  sense,  is  worse  than  nought; 

It  hoists  more  sail  to  run  against  a  rock. 

FoiiT^.N.  viii.l.  1232. 

'  Lect.  XLVI I.         *  Blair.  Lcc"t.-"XLVn. 
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^  Do  you  not  know  that  Menander,  Plautus,  and  Terence,  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  letters?  'Has  the  French 
comedy  no  charms  for  you  i  *  The  first  age  of  English  comedy 
was  7101  infected  with  that  spirit  of  indecency  and  licentiousness 
which  unhappily  characterised  the  age  of  Charles  II.  and  the  after 
period.  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Massinger,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  cannot  be  accused  of  intentional  immoral  tendency :  they 
have  certainly  depicted  characters  now  unnatural,  with  frequent 
coarse  and  gross  allusions ;  but  scenes  were  admitted  in  compli- 
ance with  the  custom  of  the  times ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
state  of  manners  and  of  vulgar  colloquial  language,  what  literary 
Goth  cannot  tolerate  their  defects  for  the  sake  of  dieir  beauties  ?-~ 
these  deformities  are  but  the  rude  casket  which  contains  the 
brilliant  diamond.  I  shall  pass  over  those  English  writers,  who, 
condescending  to  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
disgraced  their  language  and  their  country  by  licentious  writings. 
-  With  Dr.  Blair,  « I  am  happy,  however,  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  observe  that,  of  late  years,  a  sensible  reformation  has  taken 
place  in  English  comedy  :" — ^and  during  the  half  century  which 
has  elapsed  since  this  observation  was  published,  I  may  houestly 
say,  that  modern  taste  has  nearly  banished  all  remaining  impmittes 
from  the  stage. 

Tou  then  make  some  general  assertions  about  the  audience  <^  a 
theatre  being  constantly  interested  in  behalf  of  vice,  and  tolerating 
"  atrocities*'  for  the  sake  of  "  open-hearted,  good-humored  vir- 
tues." ,You  say  young  women  are  prepared  for  intrigues,  and 
young  m^n  for  rakes.  You  bring  forward  nojacts  or  arguments 
in  support  of  these  <<  strong  assertions,''— I  shaU  therefore  leav^ 
them  to  their  fate  and  public  disbelief.    Then  follows — 

8. 

**  Besides,  how  saturated  are  both  tragedies  and  comedies  with  irreverend 
appeals  to  Heaveo,  profane  swearing,  and  all  the  arts  of  equivocatioa, 
and  falsehood,  and  deception  I  What  lascivious  allusions  are  made;  what 
impure  passages  are  repeated  !  What  a  fatal  influence  must  this  have  on 
^he  delicacy  of  female  modesty !  Think  too  of  a  young  man  coming  at  the 
hour  of  midnight  from  such  a  scene,  with  his  passions  inflamed,  &c.  passing 
through  ranks  of  wretched  creatures  waiting  to  ensnare  him  and  rob  him  of 
his  virtue ;  does  it  not  require  extraordinary  strength  of  principle  to  resist 
the  attack  ?*'— p.  36. 

This  paragraph  is  the  only  one  I  cannot  inmediaiely  discover  in 

'  **  Moliere  is  always  the  satirist  only  of  vice  or  folly.  He  has  selected  a 
great  variety  of  ridiculous  characters  peculiar  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  he  has  generally  placed  the  ridicule  justly.  Vice  is  exposed  in  the 
style  of  elegant  and  polite  satire.  In  his  prose  comedies,  though  there  is 
abundance  of  ridicule,  yet  there  is  never  any  thing  found  to  offend  a  modest 
ear,  or  throw  contempt  on  sohriety  and  virtue.^'    Blair,  Lect.  XLVII. 
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the  several  books  before  m^,  from  whence  'your  itan^ldntaHims 
hare  been  made  intp  your  «<  Present/'  bat  thef  are  all  scalstered 
in  Styles  or  Witherspoon.  In  page  S9|  ybu  remark,  «  Add  tothisy 
the  company  which  is  generally  attracted  t»  tiie  rfaiestre :  the  most 
polluting  and  polluted  characters  of  the  town  are  stfre  to  be-thefte*'? 
You  illustrate  this  assertion  and  ar^ment  by  an  anecdote*  dt  a 
whble  page  (too  long  a  story  for  insertion)^  copied  verbatim  from 
Dr.  Styles. 

'  9. 

Sir  John  llawkiiiBy  in  hU  Life  of  Sir  John  Hawkins^  in  bis  Ltfd  of 
Johnson,  has  a  remark  which  strik-  Johnson,  Ims  a  remark  which  9tiik« 
ingly  illustrates  and  confirms  what  ingijrithlstrstes  and  conftaiis  what  f 
I  have  now  advanced,  &c.  hav^  now  advaocedy'&c. 

Ja«iM,p.39.  StyU$y^,  \\t.  [ 

,  The  substance  of  this  anecdote  is»  <<  that  no  sooner  is  a  theatre 
opened  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  than  it  becomes  surcounded  l^ 
houses  of  ill-fame." 
'  I^  shall  answer  these  two  paragraphs  hi  one>  as  they  are  in  £act 
the  mete  edio  of  declamation.  In  regard  to  blasf^emy  and 
profane  swearings  Mr.  James,  the  law  has  provided  against  that 
^buse^  and  you  have  only  to  give  information  at  th,e  public 
office,  and  the  persons  jestingly  or  profanely  using  the  name  of 
Gk)d  will  be  fined  £10.  (Stat.  1.  James  I.  cap.  21.)  Penal  laws 
in  abundance,  Sir,  defend  religion  JFrom  the  dangers  of  the  theatre* 
^Mayers  speaking  any  thing  in  derogation  of  Christianity^  &c.  are 
liable  to  forfeitures  and  imprisonment,  (1.  £liz.)  The  acting  of 
plays  also  on  Sundays  (which  long  continued  out  of  prayer 
hours)  was  prohibited  and  subjected  to  penalties,  by  1.  Car*  I.  cap^ 
1.  No  person  can  act  any  new  play,  or  addition  to  an  old  one, 
unless  licensed  by  the  lord  chamberlain  fourteen  days  before  it 
be  acted,  ai\d  who  may  also  prohibit  the  representation  of  any 
established  stage  play;  and  the  violation  of  these  prohibitions 
(every  theatre  also  being  licensed)  incurs  a  penalty  of  £50.  and 
the  forfeiture  of  the  licenses.  (Stat.  10.  Geo.  II.  cap,  28.)  Now 
if  this  our  penal  code,  aided  by  public  opinion  and  clerical  ma« 
gistrates,  will  not  repress  stage  irreverence,  I  do  not  think  your 
warnings  or  "Presents"  are  likely  to  efFect  much. — ^In' respect  to 
the  company  who  frequent  a  theatre,  I  contend  that  .the  great 
majority  attend  purely  for  intellectual  amusement.  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  fashionable  boxes  of  a  theatre  are  best  filled  when  unexcep- 
tionable dramatic  pieces  are  performed;  and  of  this  fact  the  late 
revival  of  our  most  pure  and  celebrated  dramas  is  a  proof.  As  to 
the  polluted  society  you  mention,  it  is  but  too  true,  that  the  English 
]^oz  lobbies  are  disgraced  by  the  open  display  of  female  prosti*:- 
tution ;  but  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  other  parts  of  the 
tfaeatre,  the  pit  and  galleries,  appropriated  to  less  fashionable 
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classes  of  focietji^gre'iu?^  so  4i8gcaced  ;  and  thetfoHowiog  arerags 
accottstt  of  the  numbers  in  tbQ,  London  theatres  will  snov  jiow 
cofiq>arativel7  few  must  b^  the  number  of  thesi^  unfortunate 
womefi  (who  ooly  freqiieAt  the  upper  tier}»  and'Coi^equently  how 
few  men  can  be  attrael^d  by  their  presence..  The  two  princijpal 
London  theatres  will  contain—boxes  1400 ;  pit  950 }  galleri^ 
15NM)?'the  Birmingham  itbeatre-r-boxes^  720;  pit  460;  ^allerj 
1030.  Now  can  you  on  this  statement  assert  that  these  audiencef 
comprehend  a  more  numerous  class  of  the  riciousy  than  any  o^er 
public  society  of  e.qual  numbers  ?  Tou  well  know  diat  vicci  like 
every  other  marketable  qommodityt  Wiff  |)e'olPet'e(f  lot  iialfe' iji 
great  puUic  thoroughfares*  Can  you  see  the  yast.  majority,  of 
an  audience  ritetted  €ft  the -scenic  representattotty^withoufevcdnh 
fessihg  that  many  a  youthful  passion  is  firesenred  from  temptation 
Cfti  t^'jioars  by  this  intellectual  occupation  of  his  time  vi^itbin  ? 
London,  and  all  large  towns>  are  by.  iseaaon  of  their  co9gregated 
numbers  a  focus  of  vice:  you  know  licentiousness  wpuld  find 
other  haunts  and  not  be  one  whit  limited  by  the  siqipreissiQniOf  ^the 
stage  :  it  would  be  hard  indeed,  that  yidue  should  impvfion  its4f 
because  ?ice  frequented'  the  same  resort ;  on  that  pcin^ple  m^ 
might  not  walk  in  broad  daywUght  the  greatvSfreeta  of  the  smtfio- 

Eolis  because  of  the  ^  polluted'*  tieighbora on  all  sides. ,,.  Th^irice 
ere  alluded  to,  Sir^  is  the  only  disgrace  of  the  theatre ;  atdaubt^ 
less  might  be  reduced  within  more  decent  and  coatracted  boundsi: 
but  to  exterminate  it  is  hopeless.  God  forbid^  Sir,  I  shouRseek 
ito .  palliate  its  immorality — but  speak,  not  too  harshly  sOf  thoae 
unfortunate  beings  whom  the  viciousnesa  of  your  ovm  seit  lu^ve 
brought  within  £e  cruel  fangs  of  dire  necessity.  . 

Poor  profligate !  I  will  not  chide  thy  sins : 
What,  tho  the  coldly  virtuous  turn  away. 
And  the  proud  priest  shall  stalk  indignant  by. 
And  deeni  himself  polluted  should  he  hold 
.A  cQoinent*9  converse  with  thy  guilty  soul, 
Yet  thou  shalt  have  my  tear.— To  such  as  thou,     • 
Sinful,  afaas'd,  and  unbefriended,  came 
The  world's  g^eal  Saviour.— r 

Yes,  hapless  outcast !  thou  shalt  have  my  tear ; 
Thou  once  was  fairer  than  the  morning  light, 
Thy  breast  unsullied  as  the  meadow's  flower 
Wash'd  by  the  dews  of  May,— 

Not  on  thee 
'  Shdl  fall  the  euHie  of  Heaven,  but  on  the  wretch. 
Fell  as  the  lion  on  Numidia's  wild 9, 
•      •*••«•«•■•••>« 

Sooii  left  thee  as  the  poor  and  naked  stalk 
Now  worthless,  to  abide  the  wintry  blasi— 
The  chilling  tempests  of  the  world's  proud  scorn. 

Unpublished  Poem, 

The  Story  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  is  lost  in  the  fact  that  the 
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tieighborhobd  of  the  Birmingham  theatre  is  particularly  >  respect- 
able,  and  is  no^  the  dwelling-place  of  the  vicious. 


"  ■  I  admit"  that  modern  plays  are  in 
some  measure  purlfiedr  from  that 
excessive  grossness^iwiiicli  polluted 
theperfiDimaoces  of  our  .more  an- 
cient (Jratoatists.  But  who  knows  not 
that  Yice  is  more  mischievous  in 
some  circles  of  society,  in  pro|>ortioti 
9A  :itis  more  refined*  The  arch 
equivoque  and  double  entendre  of 
modern  plays  '*  are  well  understood, 
bndapphed  by  a  licentious  audience; 
And  the  buzz  of  appreft)ation,  which 
is  heard  through  tM  wtioie  assembly^ 
ibrnifihes-abmidaot'  proof  that  the 
effect  is  not  lost."  . 

Jamety  p.  36. 


10. 


I  would  by  no  means  be  'thought 
to  institute  a  comparison  between 
the  plays  of  Congreve  and  modem 
writers.  ,  But  as  our  writers  /or  the 
stagft  inuw  manage  it,  '^vic'e  loses 
halt  its  evil'  by  losing  all  its  egress- 
ness,"  and  consequently  is  niore  dan- 
gerous than  the  barefaced  obsce- 
nities, &c.  a  double  entendre  and 
an  arch  equivoque  are  well  under- 
stood and  applied  by*  a  licentious 
audience;  and  the  buzz  of  appro- 
bation which  is  heard  through  the 
whole  assembly,  furnishes  abundanjc 
proof  that  the  effect  is  not  lost. 

StyUty  p.  SO. 


The  last'  SIX  lines  of  this  paragraph  constitute  the  only  passage 
yoix  have  marked  as  quoted,  but  you  have  given  no  reference  to  Pn 
Stylets.  My  remarks  will  be  brief :  if  subtracting  grossness  from 
vice  makes  it  niore  dangerous,  then  I  know  not  the  distinction 
b^ween  sensuality  and  intellectual  feeling.  Having  been  formerly  a 
great  frequenter  of  plays,  I  can  flatly  contradict  Uiis  imputed  pro- 
'pensity  in  the  public  to  applaud  a  licentious  double  entendre  :  I  have 
always  heard  noble  sentiments  echoed  in  public  applause  ;  and  on 
-several  occasions  the  lurking  remains  of  the  old  broad  comedy  re- 
ceived'with  marked  disapprobation.  And  whatever  maybe  tlie 
opinions  of  those  who  do  not  go  to  plays,  these  facts  will  be  cor- 
roborated by  all  who  do. 

Your  thirty-eighth  page  abridges  Dr.  Styles's  chapter — ^*  Chris- 
tian morality  and  the  morality  of  the  stage  contrasted."  Tou  assert 
that  the  most  passionate  admirers  of  the  latter  will  not  «  try  it  in 
such  a  court :"  that  they  <<  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other." 
-^«  Let  any  man,"  you  observe,  <<  read  our  Lord's  sermon  on  the 
Mount,  or  St.  Paul's  8th  or  12di  chapter  to  the  Romans,  and  say 
if  the  play  a^d  the  play-house  can  be  in  unison  with  Christianity." 

11. 
"Whether  ye   eat  or   driulc 


or 
whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  . 
glory  of  God,"  cannot  look  with^  a 
tolerating  eye  qd  the  stage.  The 
morality  of  the  stage  and  the  gospel 
are  as  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other  as  the  east  and  the  west. 
They  stand  thus  opposed  to  each 
other ; — pride  to  humility ;  ambition 
to  mod^ratisn ;  revenge  to  forgive- 
jaes8,^&c. 

James,  p.  38. 


Thus  every  thing  in  the  gospel  is 
directly  opposed  to  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, to  anger  and  revenge,  &c.  the 
New  Testament,  and  its  leading  fun- 
damental principle  is — ^  Whatsoever 
ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 
i  %/ef,  p.  94. 
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The  best  things  are  frequently  the  most  abused,  and  it  is  con- 
ceded that  immprality  has  sometimes  disgraced  the  stage,  but  as 
Xiycurgussaid — <<  Shall  we  destroy  all  the  vines,  because  some  men 
get  drunk  with  the  juice  of  the  grape  ?"  The  stage  does  ;|;iot 
pretend  to  teach  the  gospel — ^it  is  an  amusement,  not  a  religious 
ceremony  \  and  doubtless  the  same  general  Christian  laws  forbid 
fhe  abuses  of  plays  which  forbid  any  other  vicious  occppatjons. 
But  no  single  text  can  be  fairly  quoted  out  of  the  Bibfe  by  you 
against  the  drama  or  the  stage.  The  Old  Testament  in  jiui;nerQUS 
Instances  may  be  cited  in  their  defence  :  refer  to  the  Psalms,  and 
to  Jeremiah,  where  God  himself  promises  to  the  Jews  on  theit 
return  from  Chaldea,  timbrels  and  dances  to  .make  merry  !  .The 
chorus  and  semi-chorus  have  their,  earliest  origin. in  the  rsalms.of 
David.  The  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Book  of  Job  are  considfli^d 
by  the  ablest  expositors  and  critic^  as  dramatic  poetry  (see  Grajr^s 
Key,  Orton  and  Lowth*s  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  xxxiii.) 
In  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  express  or  implied  reflections 
on  the  theatre,  notwithstanding -our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles 
preached  the  gospel  in  Judea  and  countries  where  the. drama 
was  a  public  and  popular  amusement.  The  Christian  revelation 
had  no.  relation  to  stage  plays ;  and  I  should  as  soon  think  of 
seeking  in  the  New  Testament  the  pneumatic  philosophy,  as  fot 
its  approval  or  disapproval  of  dramatic  performances. 

12. 

'  Then  remember  all  the  accom-  The  stage  raises  the  passioas 
paniments  of  the  stage,  the  fasci-  above  their  proper  tone,  and  thus 
nations  of  music,  painting,  action,  induces  a  dislike  to  grave  and  se- 
oratory;  and  say,  if  when  these  are  rious  subjects,  which  have  nothing 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  fiction,  they  but  their  simplicity  and  importance 
do  not  raise  the  passions  above  to  recommend  them.  Poetry,  rou- 
their  proper  tone,  and  thus  induce  a  sic,  action,,  oratory,  all  enlisted  in 
dislike  to  grave  and  serious  subjects,  the  causQ  of  fiction^  combine  their 
iknd  a.  distaste  for  all  the  milder  and  influence  to  draw  off  the  mind  from 
mure  necessary  virtues  of  domestic  the  simple  and  the  useful,  while 
life.  a   passion   for   tlie   romantic,    the 

James,  p.  38.        showy,  and  the  splendid,  is  excited 
and  increased. 

%/«,p.,100^1. 
■>.*•' 

;  -  I  might  with  as:mueh  reason  doubt  how  a  man  could  i^esume 
his  Monday's  work  after  his  Sunday's  excitement  5  but  you  know 
that  even  Jumpers  and  Shakers  overgetih.twelve  hours  the  physical 
$knd  mental  exhaustion  of  their  sabbatical  exercises. 

Music,  Poetry,  Painting  J  ! ! 

The  man  who  has  no  Music  in  his  soul, 

Nor.  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons^  stratagems,  aiid  spoils ; 
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. .       .    Th«  motion t  ^f  h»  s|Mrk  are  iu\V  as  nigbt,    ^ 

And  bis  afifectio^s  dark  as  Erebus ;  ,  ,  . 

Let  no  s\xc\\  man  be  trusted. — Mark  the  Music  f 

Merchant  qf  Venice,  '  ktt,  ▼•  ac.  1; 

<<  He  *  savs  Sir  WiJIiam  Teoipte^  <<  that  is  Insensibleto  the  chapns 
of  .poetry  should  take  ci^re  to  hide  it,  that  it  is  liot  known  ;  fot 
fear  he  bring  in  (juestion  his  good-nature,  if  not  his  understand* 
ing.*^'  Cartoons  of  Raphael,  Madonnas  of  Guido  and  Morillo^ 
cructfixipns  of  Qaracci,  start  not  from  your  canvas  in  scorn- — 
Geoiui  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Chantry,  1>e  not  overcome  widi 
dismay  1      . 

"  Tfie  aiguments  against  the  stage       Another  collateral   argument   of 

i^-sirenfkhefied  by  a  refetence  to  some  Importance  against  the  stage 

Ib^gieneaU  habits  of  the  perlorfner^  may   be .  drawn .  from  the  gipoend 

pA(i  the.ioDu^e  which  th^ijr  em-  charactisr oC players^  The  sept^mei^ta 

plp^ment  has  in  the  formation  of  of  mankind  hav^  ever  consigned  this 

their  character ;  and  here  I  may  as-  wretched  class  of  beings  to  inftimy* 

sei^y  that  the  seniinvents  of  mankind  The^ofy  of  thb  unfortunate  lAbe-^ 

luveg ftoefaify  ecttsigned  this wretchr  liiis  exhibttaHt  a^ir^og  po«nt of  view 

ed  class  of  beings  to  infamy.    The  the  odium  which  was.attachf  dtp  the 

stor^  of  the  unfortunate  Laberius  professioq  of  an  actor  among  .the 

exhibits  in  a  strong  point  of  view,  Romans.    Compelled  by  Cssskf^  at 

the  odium  which  was  attached  to  the  an  advanced  period  of  life,  to  appear 

fviifeMion  of  aii  actor  among  the  on  the  stage,  to  recite  some,  of.hia 

lUmans*    Comj^elled  by  Cssar,  at  own  works,. b^  felt  his  c^acact^raija 

an  advanced  period  of  li^,  to  appear  Roman  citizen  insulted  and  disgra- 

on  the  stage  to  recite  some  ot  bis  ced,  and  in  some  affecting  verses 

own  works,  he  felt  bis  character  as  a  spoken  on  the  occasion,  he  incensed 

Roman  dtizea  insulted  and  disgra-  the  audience  against  the  tyraot  by 

€ed«  jlod  in  some  affecting  verses  whose  mandate  he  was  obliged  to 

iippjken  on  the  occasion,  he  incensed  appear  before  them.    '^After  having 

the  audience  against  the  tyrant,  by  lived  (said    he)   sixty    years    with 

whose  mandate  he  was  obliged  to  honor,  I  left  my  house  this  morning 

Sppeiir  before  them.    **  After  having  a  Roman  knight,  but  shall .  return  to 

lived    ^satd   he)   sixty   j^ears   with  it  thi^  evenine  an  infamous    stage 

hqnor,  I  lefl  ix^  house  this  morning  player.    Alas  X  .  I  have  flved  a  day 

a  Hdjinan  knight,  but  shall  return  to  too  long.** 

it  this  evening  an  infamous  stage  Stylet^  p.  112. 

playA.    Alas!    I  have  lived  a  day 
loAiong.*' 

,    ..  James,  p.  40. 

Xc^  here  stand  fully  committed.  The  profession  of  an  actor 
a^[^mg  tbfa  Greeks  was  most  honorable,.  <<  At  Athens  the  actors 
weregenemlly  persona  of  good  birth  and  education}  for  the  most 
^Oft  pratocs  And  poets  of  the  first  rank."  ^  ComeKvs  Nepos  as« 
serts  the  same ;'  and  kings  themselves  performed  on  the  C^ecian 

«Mt«eeUai»a.    Part&  ^  Kennet.' 

^  NuMa  Lacedsemoni  tamest  nebilis  vidua,  qim  uon  ad  .se^num  cat  mer- 
eede condmtaf te^i  Jn«aeiiatt  vecd  prddire^  et  pofHjilo  e$sespectaculo>  oe- 
teiniiiimAeniBeiitibttsfutfttarpUudim.   J[s  Pr^.      .     ,  ..     <.v  . 
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stage.  But  to  your  eliiiraeter  ^f  the  ito^iidil  actor.  Tou  shouU 
be  i&ferined  that  or^inallv  the  ^age  pejrBrtner^  in  Rome  were 
fotttgoersy  and  conaequiexulgp  not  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizen* 
ship.  It  is  also Temarkabie,  that  the  only  d^  pf  Roman  s^ctprs^ 
deserving  the  name  of  actors  in  .the  modem  acceptation  of  the 
term,  the  performers  of  the  Fabulae  Attellatiae,  had  privileges  bcr 
yond  the  ordinary  dass  of  stage  performets.  '  VaIenuslMai:iptt| 
(lib.  ii.  c.  4.)  gives  as  a  reason,  the  superior  character  of  the 
drama.  In  the  virtuous  timei  pf ;  the  republic,  we  find  an  except 
tion  ifi  their  favor.  (Livy.  1.  Vii.  e.^.)  Itl  the  laws  ctf  the  em« 
perors  we  find  thejr  are  protected  and  privileged*  (Rosin.  Rom* 
Ant,  1.  T^c  6yi.3,)  ,  The  mplicsdoa  also  of  theatrtcaJl  ip,oj;ie]r,.even 
CO  die:  service  of  4lie  public,  -wa«  considered  ^cadidalous  :aiid-» 
cspital  crimen  The  «<  storf  «f^  the-'mtrfbrlttnate  Labetins^?  ir  a 
Wry  onfcrtiinate  one  for  jroiii  asyou'may  discover  eten  inf  Letlt^ 
Jiriere's  Classical  Dictionary  \  it  is  no  more  .proof  for  you  thaft.Hil 
present  most  gndous  Majesty  ^fofoing  Mr,  Horace  Tw,i8«^.pn  fJB^ 
stage  to  recite  his  drama,  woiild  be  proof  against  dhte  jCkaraejbe^oJE 
English  actors.  ^  '    r 

-  You  would  have  us  believe  that  the  Roman  actor  vsta  infa- 
mous, when  Roscius  the  pride  of  Rome  received  the  jxiunificeot 
remuneration  of  a  thousand  denarii  per  dkm,  and  when  .£a^tt» 
bequeathed  £200,000.  to  his  son  1 '  Of  these  two  distinguished 
actors  I  have  before  written  as  the  bpsom  friends  of- Cicero^  and 
of.  their  rnofi^  distinguished  contemporaries.  But  the-  coi>x;^X(ipii 
of  'Roscius  widi  TuUy  deserves  a  more  particular  menlion^  ^It  il» 
a  most  interesting  anecdote  that  this  great  tragedian,' during 
Cicero^s  exile,  pronounced  several  passages  with  so  elotj^tient  '^ 
pathos  on  the  banishment  of  Tdamon,  s^plicable  to  the  bratoxfs^ 
misfortunes,  that  the  whole  audience  burst  with  em^uaw^tic 
Reeling,  and  Cfcero  himself  acknowleges  that  his  return  ''Wab 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  effect.  When  Roscius  wds  die  pUedr 
t>f  prosecution,  Cicero  thus  speaks  on  behalf  of  his  friend— <<<|tas 
Roscius  defrauded  his  friend  ?  Can  he  possibly  be  .guilty,  of 
this  ?.  Who  by  the  heavens  (I  boldly  speak  it)  has  more  stnoerity 
than  he  has  art,  more  integrity  than  professional  skill,  who  by  the 
Judgment  of  the  Rpthan  people  is  a  better  man  than  he  is^  a'plsiyer,. 
th^  worthiest  of  all  men  to  tread  the  stage  by  reasen^  of  his  supeu 
rlority,  and  the  most  worthy  to  fill  die  magistnlcy  on  a^cbutit  df 
Ids  virtues***  *    Cicero  says  that  Roscius  not  only  knew  how  V^ 

-  1  Maen)biu9,  Saturn,  lib.  iii.  14. 

^  Roscius  socium  fraudavit  ?    Potest  hoc  homini  luric  bmcrefaQCAtum  > 

^dy  liiediifs  fidiuSy  (audactcr  dico)  plus  fidei  quam  artis^  plus  vdrkaitir'qtiam 
iscTpHiM^y  fiDssidei  in  set  <queni  Populus  Roinanu8nieiioreia..vkumtquaih 
Histrionem^  esse  arbitralui';  qui  iia  digoissimus  est  scena  |*eptcr  artifi- 
ciiHB^ut  dignissimus  sit  curi&  propter  abstinentiaro.    Pro  Ros$io  Comado, , 
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repre'sefit  virtae  to  his  auditors  •  better  than  any  other  .maD»  but 
iR^as  more  moral  in  his  private  life.  *  Nor  were  these  the'  hired 
praises  of  an  advocate ;  -after  the  death  of  Rosciu&he  thus  grate- 
fully eulogises  him.: — <<  Where, /amongst  us,  is  the  mind  so. bar- 
barous, where  the  breast  so  flinty,  as  of  late,  to  be  unaffected  with 
the  death  of  Roscius  7  He  died,  indeed,  an  old  man ;  but  a 
man  whose  art  and  •elegance  seemed  to  challenge  immortsdity  to 
his  ptBTson.  Was  he  then  so  universally  esteemed  iand .  loved  for 
the  ihimitable  management  of  his  limbs  I  And  are  we  to  over- 
iook  the  divinei  enthusiafim;  of  genius  and  the  glowing  energy  of 
the  soul  ?'*     Oral.  Arckias. 

'  The  names  of  ^sopus  and  Roscius  are  not  exceptions^ ; ,  you 
.  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  history  of. the  stage,  or  you  might  disco- 
ver in  «  learned  old  tract,  <<  The  .Actor's  Vindication,  containing 
three  brief  Treatises,  viz.  their  Antiquity,  their  antient  Dignity,  the; 
tme  Use  of  their  Quality,  by  Thomas  Heywood,  London,  1612," 
numenHis  Roman  actors  whose  celebrity  and  respectability  are  re- 
corded^      ...... 


"  As  t^  the  fedlings^f  modem  tiroes, 
.. is  there. a  fao^iily  ii)  Britain  of  the 
least  moral  worth  even  amongst  the 
iniddling  class  of  tradesmen,  which 
Voiild  not  feel  itself  disgraced  if  any 
one. of  its  members  wfere  to  embrace 
.  .this^  profession  ?    I  ask.if  the  cha- 
racters of  players  is  not  in  general 
80  loose  as  to  make  it  matter  of  sur- 
'prise  to  find  one  that  is  tnily  moral  ? 
A  feriojrraier,  wbethermale  or  female, 
;thft  maintains  an  unspotted. reputa- 
tion, is  considered^  as  an  exception 
from  the  general  Vule.    Their  em- 
'ployment,  together  with'  the  indolent 
.>line  of  life  to  which  it  leads,  is  most . 
.contamlo^^g  to  their  morals*   The 
/Jiabit  of  assgmiiig  a  feisned  cha- 
racterjand  exhibiting  unre^  passions, 
must  have'a   very  injurious  eflfefct 
'on  ttieir  prlneiples  of  iittegrrty  and 
,tru^b«^  They  are  so  aocustpnied  to  • 
.represent  |he,  arts  of  intrigue. and 
gallantry,  that  it  is  little  to  be  won- 
dei^d  at,  if  they  should  practise  them 
in  the  most  imrei|train«ti  Hutener. 
James,  ^.40-%. 


14. 


It  is  impossible  to  entertain  re^ 
spect  for  a  player,  and  there,  is  not  a 
family  of  any  consideration  in  Bri- 
tain, which  would  not  count  it  an 
indelible  disgrace  if  any  of  its.mero- 
bers  were  to  embrace  this  dishonor* 
able  profession. 

Styles,  p.  113. 

'  In  the  second  place,  as  players 
have  been  generally  per;^ons  of  loose 
morals,  so  their  employment  directly 
leads  to  the  corruption  of  the  heart. 
It  is  an  allowed  principle  among 
critics,  that  no  human  passion  or 
character :  can  be  well  represented 
unless  it  be  felt:  this  they  call  en- 
.terin^^  into .  the  spirit  of  the  pa'rt« 
Now  I  suppose  the  following  philo- 
sophical remark  is  e<)^ually  certain, 
that  every  human  passion,  especially 
when  strongly  felt,  gives  a  certain 
modification  to  the  blood  andjspirits, 
and  makes  the  whole  frame  mdre 
susceptible  of  its  return.  Therefore 
whoever  hasjiistly  and  sti^^ly  acted 
homan  passioos  that  are  vicious,  will 
be  more  prone  to  tfiese  same  pas- 
sions: and  indeed  with  respect  to 
the  whole  character,  they  will  soon 
be  in  reality  what  they  have  so  often 
seemed  to  be.      . 

trukerspeoH  en  4he  Stage. 
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If  I  granted. the  troth  of  die  wfade  of  this  paragraph '( which  I 
am  not  disposed  to  do  of  any  part)»  it  would  prove  iiothing  s^inst 
actors  as  dislingdished  frwn  the.  rest  of  the  worlds  according  to^otir 
description  of  society.  I  might  well  say,  with  the^author  6f  •  an 
old  defence  of  plays  and  players,'  to  a  charge  <*  tbzi  actors  wer^ 
not  5af »//'<— M  If  the  fiuj^r  part  of  them  fall  under  a  difibrent 
character,  it  is  the  general  unhappiness  of  mankind  that  the  m&if 
are  the  worst  /"  .  But  as  far  as  o^nion  goes,  Shakspeare,  whose 
judgnient  and  sagacity  you  must  allow  at  least  to  equal  your  own^ 
says  that  <<  players  are  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles  'of  the 
times/'  *  «  whose  end,  both  at  the  first,  and  now,  was^  and  is,  to 
hold  as  'twere  the  mirror  up  to  nature*"  ^  -  On  the  subject  of  the 
ran£  of  an  actor  in  British  society,  you  as  a  man  of  the  worldv 
and  looking  back  to  your  own  origin,  cannot. but  know  that  weulti 
is'  the' general  measure  of  respettability  and  reciprocal  WOrMhy 
entertainniient.  Tou  of  course  know  that  players  .usually,  ha^e 
bnt  small  stipends  \  but  trying  the  stage  \by  die  test  o£  inoome^^  I 
unhesitatingly  assert  that  players  in  general  £^o  occupy  their  r^u 
tive'rank  in  society;  and  that  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  stage 
are  respectfully  received,  in  society  far  above  their  means  of  i^ 
turn  :  I  do  not  mean  by  the  bluestocking  proprietor  of  a  London 
party  of  odd  people,  or  by  the  purse-proud  citizen  who  btibes 
with  good  dinners  and  wines. every  liofi  of  the  day ;  but!  m^aa 
by:  the  highest  inielleciual  society  of'London  and  Edinburgh j  atid 
amongst  the  most  literary  and  accomplished  nobility.  The  Kenpt- 
bles  and  Siddonses,  Mr.  Bannister,  Mr.  Toung»  Mr*  Kean;  Mrs* 
Beecher,  Mrs.  Bunn,  Miss  Kelly,*  Mrs.  Davison,  Mr.  Listoni.Mi^ 
Mathews,  Mf..Munden,  and  Mr.  Macready,  are  my  pre»ofo-— if 
vbu'have  liot  met  diem,  and  are  ignorant  of  this,  your  want  oC 
Imowlege  of  the  fact  is  no  proof  against  it,  but  merely  that  you 
do  not  know  any  thing  of  that  high  class  of  society  to  which  they 
are*  so  honorably  admitted,    i     .  *    * 

If  you  were  to  investigate  die  origin  of  the  English  player  yoti 
would  discover  that  he  was,  as  it  were,  created  for  the  pleasure  c^ 
royalty  ;  that  royalty  itself  has  performed  on  the  stage.  The  dts^ 
ma  took  its  rise,  in  ihe  schools.  As  early  as  the  year  14S0  the 
choristers  of  Mattoke  Prioryi  in  this  county,  acted  a  play  every 
year ;  ^  and  I  ,hope  the  public  will*  soon  be  favored  witn  some 
curious  history  of  the  Coventry  plays,  by  the  a.ccompUshed  grid 
liberal  antiquary  of  that  city,  Mr.  Thomas  Sharpe.  The  children 
of  St.  Paul's,  Westminster,  and  Windsor,  acted  before  Queen 

«  HiBtoria  Hittrionkn.  1699.  ^  Hamlet.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

^  Idem.  Act  iii.  sc.  U.  *  Wartou's  History  of  Poetry. 
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£li«abe^  imd  toMfards  die  htter  tiui  of  her  re^  ilie  -st^e  aasu* 
«[ied  ita  pfesem  vstft^n^bed  order  of  attbrs.^  Do  yon  ootluiQwr^ 
Yhaf  if  l)ie  old  players/  Heminge  and  Osndeily  had  not  bougitt  the 
HHinifscript  iirotki  of  Sliakspeam,  those  treaeuisr^' might  ner^ 
ilov^  befall  ffnhted'i  Did  yo«  Mverhearof  Bt^t^e  Ae  fideoA 
of  Sbakspeare^  or  of  Lmmn  his  ptiptl^and  the  <«  g^eiule  friesd''  .of 
IMs^singer  f  The  early  dramatic  writers  were  almost  fo  a  man 
gentlemen  of  fahiily  and  vducation^— Shakspeare,  perhaps,  was.  an 
<(xception ;  tke  Poet  of  Nature  was  truly  ex  se  naiMS.  bom  of  him* 
self )  kfy  genius  was  not  the  heirJoom  of  a  famiiy.«*-4at  to  quit 
thesfe  interesting  times  <^  early  English  Itteratitre,  can  yott  gravely 
make  these  assertions  agahist  the '  characters  of  modem  actdrs, 
r^inMi'the  fact  fftaring  you  in  the  face,  that  moet  of  the  oma meats 
atid  (K)pular  actors  of  the  stage  are  men  of  superior'education  ? 
"John  Kemble  received  his  early  initiatioii  in  letters  at  the  Ca* 
th^ic  acifdehty  of  Sedgeley  Park>  in  StaflR^rdshire,  and^  from  hb 
extraiordihary  progress,  was  early  sent  to  the  nniterstty  of  Douay* 
<3nfrles^ethble,'by  the  generosity  of  bis  brodier,  was, educated  at 
#ot!ayi  df}d  H  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a^^  gentlemaiu  Hesnry 
4i^0n^,b^rn  at  Wolverhampton,  was  placed,  by  the  favor  of  the 
llvte  Queen  Charlotte,  on  the  foundation  of  the  Chancer  House* 
MbAeWs  and  'Young  were  at.  Merchant  Taylors^  *  Elliltcm  was 
*^ut$«itea  ftt  St«  Paul's,  Macready  at  Rugby,  and  Holman  at  Dr. 
BMrrowsV  i^  Sobo-squate,  virhere  Morton,  the. dramatic,  writer* 
was  likewise  educated.  Kean  was  partly  educifted  and  early  dis^ 
^higikished  at  Eton.-  Oentteman  Smith, .so  many  years  an  oma^ 
^nem  of  Dtttry-laiie,  was  at  Etcm  ^  as  was  also  Mr.  Sm^,  who 
marri^  fit  shter  of  the  late  Lord  Sandwiehr*  Mr.  Yate^studMr. 
Cialteft,  1 1y?lieye,  received  university  educations.  Mr.  fittnn^  in 
tad  letter  to  you,  has:  Very  justly  noticed  the  coronets  whose  honors 
^e^tnaintained  by  the  virtues  of  m^y  female  nobility  formerly  on 
the  stage.  No  coronet  could  add  to  the  pre-eminence,  tf  Mn. 
4Kdd^)8f'tHulkr  liohior  would  only  t>bsciire  a  «atne'wMi^.will 
go  down  to  posterity  the  proverb  of  all  ^at  asiti#e»and>^lrt  could 
"cbflfibyeinlMiMcoiliplirableactf^Sk;^  •    r       • 

i:>v'j:-  :   rtr.'^^'    ^h    V.  .'{■'-     ,.  ^-  •■•..■    v»      .-     • 

-r  '>|t  lis^a-  siQgulfHr .  fact,  tl)«t  The  Merry  Wms  of  .Wiodsor,  iaTspq^^  re- 
,^eGt9  the  must. exceptipxi^ble  of  Shaks^eare's  drainasT-rtl^^t  ^9  to  ^a;r,  in 
ihe  eyes  of  the  Prynnites — was  specially  bespoken  of  odr  ^^at  bardiiy 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  wished  to  see  FalstalF  in  love !  And  her  pioos  father 
vfifist-fermed  f.  company^  «fs<^tejw  for  tlie^amu^^eipt  qf  f<.)3i#«i|^nj[  cpij^eDS.*' 
.  ,_  ...  ._..: .......  .. »aei),,4.(«jd/«}n.  mp;yiy  tiertw 


,  i^  1^0  tfaf Ld«4ii»tiOQ  oC/' libe  Regent^  a-rtrag  ,^,  .,,..„,., 
Bertie  Qreatheed^  Bsq.  a  pcrforroance  of  great  iiterary  ana  ^ramatic  meri^ 
the  followiBS  elegMH  eomptinieat  is  paid  t»Wj^.&i(V)pnfiV-\^hr.qMghyour 
means  itis  t>a<  mis  trsgcd^  is  now  heforp,  th^  pjubUi^:  ,.xou,jHib^rJqd^pie.tlie 
intimacy  of  your  brother ;  you  enabled  me  to  pront  jiy  j^n^  %ery  refined 
taste  and  perfect  knowlege  of  the  drama.    Would  there  were  some  lan-^ 
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^.A^tp  4b^  prtSQnt  i^ral.character  of  the  English  fi^igt,  it.  mzj 
be  boldly  asserted  that  at  no  time  was  ttASO  i^nbkmished*  •  v  - 
>  T];»i9  JS;^Y».  Jsmm  Sliiintrefi:wliO:WBate)<<f0ur  discourses^. on 
subjectA  relating , IP  tbeamiuemeet&Qftte  stage'-  (locuivo)  lSl^]i 
9ii.d  who  is  by  no  means  the  unqualified  panegyrist  of  the-  4ttag4 
$tates:  (p>  4[  L 1 )  that  the  oianagers  o£  ihe .  Jb^ottiagham^  Jinoohi^ 
and  Norwich  theatres  (the  establishments  within  the  aatb^4 
i^ighborbpod}!  wo^ld  npt  allow,  a  person  *o{  bad  charac^  to 
^oter  tb^irrCQiinpanieiS* .  The  >Bath  theatre :has  long  been  condiioted 
with  the  most  ei^emplary  distinction  as  to  the  character  of  i|S 
performers  ^  snd  some  ol  the  most  distinguished  amamentft  of  thft 
London  stage  have  come  from  this  theat|:e«^>  .....;. 
..  Xjn^ed  not.  further. ^enumerate  the  many  disdnguisbed  names 
on  the,. London  and  Edinbiurgh-  boards.  It  is  true  that  \uir 
stances  ^f  immorality  occasionally  occur;  ^they  do  in  eve^^ 
.class  of  society,  but  be  it  remembered,  that  the  actor  is^  a  fittbtic 
character  immediateiy  under  the  public  eye ;  and  that  th^  per« 
sonal  charms  of  actresses  are  certainly  exposed  :  to  the  teOTpr 
tations  held  out  by  rank  and  riches.  That  players  may  be  |^e 
object  of  the  <«  foul  wind"  of  scandal  is  well  illustrated  l^y  y^ i|r 
echoes  of  Dr.  Styles.  That  ^he  character  of  t^  stage  m^  %r 
merly  thlit  of  profliggcyr  however,  is  no  more  evidence  th^t  k  nw 
^SQ^  than  that  because  ecclesiastics  once  prof esstd  temperance 
and  celibacyt  practising  sensuality,  ther^nre  the  clergj  of  d^ej^ttr 
sent  day  fim  to  be  denounced  for  the  same  vices* 

I  C9unpt  conduct  this  defence  of  the  stage  against  yo^r -worl^ 
.withou]^  Ik  just  tribute  to  the  character  pf  the  Bitmiagham  theatre 
Afr«  Bunot^  the  lessee,  isft  gentleman  of  considerabte  talent  and 
acquiretnent ;  he  has  been  manager  of  Prury«-laue»  for  which  you 
must  allow  him  no  ordinary  mind  and  judgment ;  and  his,  com- 
pany hereis o£ a  very  hk^ professional charatten  Of  Mrs» Bu^n 
it  is  imp9ss3>le  lo-speak  too  highly  v  hei^  pro£BS»onal  re^mtatiph 
require^  no  eulogy,  W  itis  eclipsed  by  the  aix^aUQ  ^nd  ^tensii 
excellencies  ci!  li^r  private  character*  .^       ^ 

Public  report  may  be  alloiir^  an  unes^ceptioiiaUe  ^'vritness,  for 
the  private  character  of  all.  JMr.  Shuter  and  Mr.  Warde  possess 
very  ^r^t  hijtriohib  talent.  The  latter,  by  bi«b,  education,  and 
.professipioij  is]^ ^ehfte^n/ he  has,  I  understand>1bledinthe'ciuse 

guage  9a^ried  to  sinccrf^y,  lb  wHich  I  might  cxpre*?,  wilhoul  a  stidpiciotl  of 
complibebt.  the  tWib  sense  t'hkve  dfyeuf  p^rfectibnt  f'  But  there  is  nope.** 
It  was  in  AH  C(ftiuty,ttt  Ojiy^  Cliff,  <hfcfM¥s;ftd*>iis,^tiieiTlylife^*i*as 
the  attendant  of  LW^liiabeth  iQ^te^thetdyThe  tridther  iof  the  f^r^ 
sessor  of  a  spot,  in  the  sim|ile  Biwgusgc  of  lelan^/deseiibed  as  ♦^  a  -j^k^ 
meet  for  the  Muses?'  ^        '  ► 
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ef  his  country ;  and  if  I  mistake  not^  he  m&f  ere  long,  be  the  first 
tragedian  of  the  London  stage. 

•  Can'vott  also^ have  been  ignorant^or  have  you  forgotteut  that 
th6  Italian  Opera'  has  been  of  late  yean  conducted' by  a  committed 
of  noblemen — that  Drury-lane  also  has-been  managed  by  several 
of  the  first  nobility  and  commoners  of  the  highest  chstfacter  and 
takrit  i    *    .   '^.  :  .  -         ; 

As  to  the  charge  of  players  ^  assuming  a  feigned  character/'  cer- 
tain I  am  that  not  one  of  those  so  honorably  named  would  have 
appropriated  the  works  of  other  men.  Snakspeare  may  have 
stolen  a  deer  of  Justice  Shallow,  but  he  would  never  hare  borro^ooed 
a  sermon  of  Latimer,  or  printed  a  play  not  his  own. 
:.  Tou  have  not  interwoven  even  a  single  new  anecdote  in  sup- 
port of  your  «  assertions/'  but  retail  the  old  exploded  stories  of 
Whitfield^  on  «<  thebest  authority/'-^opying  two  whole  pages  ver*- 
batim.  I  shall  nqt  encumber  my  sheets  with  such  nonaena^  but 
only  ffive  your  introductory  sentence  to  diow  with  what  activity 
you  follow  Dr.  Styles. 

'     •   '       .  .15. 

...  J 

Shuter,  whose  facetious  powers  Shuter,  whose  facetious  powers 
convulsed  whole  audiences  with  convulsed  whole  audiences  with 
laughter,  and  whose  cumpanionahle  laughter,  and  whose  compapionahle 
-qualilies  often  ^^set  the  able' in  a  qualities  often  ^^set  the  taUe  in  a 
jToar/'wasa  miserable  l>eiog.  The  roar/' was  a  miserable  being.  The 
fofJowing  anecdote,  told  from  the  following  anecdote,-  told  from  tiie 
be^t  authority,  will  cotifirm  this  as-  best  authority,  will  confirm  this  as- 
sertion ',  and  i  am  afraid,  were  we  sertion ;  and  I  am  afraid,  were  we 
at  all  acquainted  with  many  of  his  a€  a)lacq«}afni«d  with  many  of  hi§ 
profession^  we  should  find  that  bis  proAtssion,  w^  should  &nd  that  his 
^case  is  by  DO.  means  singular.  case  is  by  no  means  singular..  ; 
Jamesy  p.  4l.  . ,   ,    -                      S(y7ci,  p.  122,  [ 

It  is  quite  sufficient  for  this  story  that  it  rests  oa  tlie  authprity 
of  John  Whitfield)  and  there  it  is  likely  to  rest.  .  -i 

16. 

To  8?nd.  young  people  therefore  It  seems  to  have  beto  a  sentiment 

to  the  play-house  to  form  their  man-  of  this  kind  that  led  a  certain  autbcyr 

nersy  is  to  expect  they  will  learn  to  say,  that  to  send  young  people  to 

'ti^uth  from,  liars,  virtue  from  profit-  the  theatre  to  form  their  manner^, 

*gl»tes^'and  modesty  from  harlots.    /  is  to  expect  that  they  will  learn  vi(- 

Jamesy  p.  43.  tue  from  profiigates,  and   modesty 
from  harlc»t8. 

*  ■         '                    ^  Witherspoon  on  ike  Siage, 

.    No  observation  is  required  on  this  extract :  the  readers  will 

{*«dge  between  you  and  me,  Sir,  whose  assertions  are  si^pported 
7  facts.  ^  .    ! 
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Can  U  then  be  right,  eren  on  the  As  the  profession  of  an  attor  is 
BuppoBition  that  we  could  escape  the.  ignominious,  and  as  it  has  uniformly 
inoral  contagion  of  the  stage,  to  sup-  debased  the  human  character,  wha| 
port  a  set  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  virtuous  mind  will  contribute  to  the 
idleness,  and  in  a  profession  which  support  of  a  class  of  men  so  miser- 
leads  to  immorality,  licentiousness,  able,  and  whose  .very  employment 
and  pro6igacyi  must  render  them  contemptible? 
JajTies,  p.  44.  iS/y/es,  p.  121. 

I  shall  makjs  but  cm^  observation  on  thisi  you  ate  grievously 
mistaken  on  the  supposition  that  an  actor's  iife  is  that  of  ^idle^ 
lOJkZii :"  it  is  a  profession  of  the  severest  labor  and  the  deepest 
i^tudy. 

I  have  now  subdivided  and  dinswered  this  notable  chapter  of  thd 
««  Chrbtian  Father's  Present."  .You  consistently  close  it  with  the 
assertion  of  Styles — viz.  that  you  know  instances  (could  you  but 
be  freed  from  the  confessor's  seal  of  secrecy)  of  the  moral  ruin  of 
many  who  have  frequented  theatres.  I  think,  after  this  exposure 
of  your  retailing  Dn  Styles^  I  may  without  illiberality  iouht  this 
Assertion  ;  and  place  it  to  the  account  of  those  *<  pious  frauds'^ 
which  iire  considered  lawful  warnings  by  some,  however  mean  by 
others.  ^  • 

I  shall  make  no  further  mention  of  Doctor  Styles :  tlie  reader 
Inay  refer  to  «*  a  few  short  remarks  upon  this  sacred  and  silly  gen- 
tleman," in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xiv.  p.  48,'  and  notwith- 
standing the  insignificancy  of  the  subject,  the  perusal  of  the  Re- 
view will  amply  repay  in  wit  and  humor  the  dulneS^  of  the  dbject. 
The  reviewers  very  justly  say  that  his  everlasting  text  is,  *«  Who* 
tver  is  unfriendly  id  Methodism  is  an  Infidel  and  an  Atheist!^ 
Be  it  so«  Throughout  these  barefaced  plagiarisms  ydu  haye  no- 
where expressed  your  obligations  to  Dr.  Styles.  Tou  do  par- 
tially towards  o/l^err  persons  from  whom  you  have  bdrrowed  iti 
your  different  chapters  of  the  «  Present,"  it  is  therefore  fairly  to 
be  concluded  that  you  intentioriallv  omitted  reference  to  Dr.  Styles, 
and  all  marks  of  quotation  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  have  passed  hii 
Strictures  on  the  stage  as  your  own.  Tou  certainly  do,  in  two 
instances,  recommend  Dr.  Styles :  in  Youth  Warned,  in  a  noti^ 
you  write,  «<  1  recommend  all  who  wish  to  judge  of  the  tendency 
of  the  theatre,  to  read  an  essay,  by  Dr.  Styles."  In  a  note  »at 
.  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  <*  Present'*  you  also  write^ 
<<  I  most  earnestly  recommend  to  all  young  persons,  who  have  any 
doubts  on  this  subject,  or  any  taste  for  theatrical  representations, 

'  This  learned  Doctor,  then  Mr.  John  Styles^  in  reply  to  the  £dinbur|h 
Review,  gave  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  Reviewer's  word  Kime^  a  mis- 
print for  Knife;  misiaking  the  said  Kime  for  an  Hindoo  instmment  of  tor- 
lure  ! 

VOL.  XXV.  Pam.  NO-  XLIX.  T 
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the  perusal  of  an  admirable  treatise  on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Styles'^ 
»-4tbis  yo^  were  well  aware  was  a  recommendation  little  like- 
ly to  be  taken :  your  congrregation  have  hitherto  had  a  sufficient 
trusts  in  the  suppf>8ed  originality  of.  your  own^  liioid>ralfPiis*r  and 
who  can  ever  suppose  you  would  seriously  recoaunend  a  book  of 
yMch  you  had  prmted  the  entire  substance  ? 

But  I  ^lall  now  show  that  this  is  not  your  only  oiFtn^  against 
the  codeof  litera,tuce. 

Subsequently  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bunn's  Letter  to  yoUf  in 
answer  to  your  attack  on  the  theatre  and  the  d^racter  of  the  per^ 
fbimerS}  vou  |)ttbli8hed  a  second  tRaotr^<  T^i  Scoffw.  Admo* 
wsHEPf  oeing  thewbstaace  of  two  sermons  preached  at  CanrV 
lane  Meeting-house,  July  IS,  and  August  1,  l&i^fi  lb  this 
pttldieattoti  yott  prefixed  a  preface^  of  which  the  following  is  an 
t;itract;-^ 

-^iTbe  o«itllti«  of  the  following  sermoo  was  drawn  up  neaiiv  a  fnoBtha^, 
atUl  0Olif0<]ueiitl9  befbrO  it  was  poctible  for  the  aathor  to  a«idti|iate  the  cir- 
ctMi»tances  which  have  lately  occupied  so  much  of  the  pubtk  attention  in 
Birmiogbam.  To  these  events  the  discourse  tears  no  other  relation  what- 
ever^ than  that  of  a  coincidence,  seasonahle  it  must  be  confessed,  hut  al- 
together  uncontrivedi^ 

Uqder-  these  circumstances)  and  repeating  your  attack  on  the 
theatre  in  the  16th  page  with  increased  rancor,'  you  could  not 
reasonably.  e;i^pect  people  to  believe  that  you  had  not  a  reference 
to  Mr.  Bunn — ^at  all  events  your  preface  has.  You  mighty  how- 
ever, safejiy,  and  honestly  assert,  that  the  «  outline  of  the  follow- 
ing Sermons  was  drawn  up  nearly  a  month  ago :"  verily,  it  waSf 
in  the  reign  of  King  William^  and  by  Archbishop  Tdlotson^  a 
dignitary  of  the  church  of  England  ! 

"  Xou  entitle  your  sermon  "The  Scoffer  AdmMiisHedj^  Tillpt- 
8on  entitles  his  <«  The  Folly  of  Scofling  at  Religion.''*-^You  both 
use  the  same  text,  2  Peter,  iii.  S*— -Tou  subdivide  botib  your  ser- 
mons into  three  beads,  allowing  for  a  little  dexterous  substitution, 
as  follows  :— 

^  t.  I  shall  give  you  a  representa-  1.  Consider  the  nature  of  the  sin 
lion  of  the  nature  of  the  vice  itself.      here  mentioned. 


^  ''But  it  is  now  time  to  in<juire  where  and  when  the  practice  of  scoffing 
18  indulged  in. 

**  In  the  theatre^  where^  besides  the  mockery  of  the  claims  and  obligations 
of  religion  that  rtins  through  more  or  less  the  whole  contexture  of  dramatic 
lepresentation,  plays  are  acted  which  were  originally  written^  and  are  stiR 
performed  with  the  obvious  design  of  bringing  all  scriptural  piety  into  con- 
tempt. The  theatre  is  the  very  seat  of  the  scornful^  where  he  sits  first  as  a 
learner,  till  he  becomes  proficient  enough  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a 
teacher.  It  may  be  very  truly  affirmed,  that  if  infidels  teach-  men  to  argue 
against  religion,  players  instruct  them  to  laugh  at  it.'' 
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9.    I  shall  consider  tbe  causes  Df 
scoffing— p.  28. 

S«    Let tif<) fio^t^exhllitt to  yoy the 
«haiMters  <rf''thk'.TiBev^p.  4)84 


2.  The  cliaracter  of  the  persotift 
th^t  are  charged  with  the  gqilt  of 
this  sin. 

'  9,  I'  fthftli  repredent  to  you  the 
hMiiousn«8  and  ttae  oggmvatiofia  «if 
thisvic0«  .TiUoimm. 


Yois  dte  att  the  iexi^  vesadhj  him,  and  few  odiers.  Tou  open 
yovr  Serntons  with  the  same  sentiments  and  ntzrlf  in'  the  twte 
language. 


At  the  time  of  S^.  Peter's  writing 
this  Bonnie,  the  "disciples  of  Christ 
were  exp^iseck  to<  tlte*  atiaokS'  of 'the 
Epicweans  among  the  Gentiies,  and 
the  Sadducees  among  the  Je»  s,  boih 
ef  whoifi  ridiculed  ^e  ooctrines  of 
fb«  resorrection  of  the  dead,  the 
Maeral  judgment,  t^  4^strtictioo  «f 
we  world,  fuid  ^  fi|^re  atat^  of  f e; 
vntrda  and  punishments^ 


These  it  seems  were  a  sort  of 
people  that  derided  our  SavlouPa 
pred^ofloa  of  bis  coming  to  jud|p'the 
world.  .  i 

In  tliose  times  there  vass  ^  cook* 
mon  persuasion  -among  Christian^ 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  at  handu 
>  So  that  ^inrjiuiples  of .  these 
men  seenv  to  be  muoh  Uie  aafn^^witli 
those  of  the  Rpicureansy  whovdeei^d 
the  providenoo  of  Ood  and  thoi  Um» 
mortality  of  men's  soids,  and  €•»>• 
sequently  a  future  judgment,  whieti 
ahould  sentence  men  to  rewards  and* 
pifnishments  in  another  w6r]d. 

Ifoti  Aen  WTitei^opying  and  pairaphrasing  TiIIbt$on<— 


It  was  said  hy  an  infidel  of  fbrmer. 
thntf ,  that  tthen  rkM&h-  U  agmmi  m 
ewe,  wn  twg  a^iwrn  \m^mmA  rmton: 
and  it  may  witb  equal,  if  not  greater 
pvuprte^y  be  said,  that  when  religion 
18  against  a^man,  then  will  a  ipan  be 
i^ittst  reiigioUr  The  truth  and  the 
piiatiulee  of  revelation  are  enemies: 
to  pridf  of  tnnlloct  h^i  denravity  of 
heart;  and- it  is  matter  of  litMe  sur- 
pnse^thai  they  whd  'cannot  he  re> 
ooncDed  to  humility  and  purity, 
should  scorn  the  system  which  en- 
forces such  virtues. 

*JameSf  p*  SO. 


I  remember  it  is  the  saying  of  one 
who  hath  don^  more  by  his  writiogy 
to  debauch  the  age  with  atbeiatk»l 
pinciito  than  any  man  that  livee 
in  it,  Ihat  v)ken  reatan  is.  againtt  <s 
ffum,  then  a  man  zM  ie  fgaintt  reoiea.. 
I  am  sure  this  is  the  triie  acc<rattt  of 
such  men's  enmity  to  rdmioiK^ffll^ 
gioa  is  against  them,  ana  tberelcM^ 
they  set  themselves  against  religion. 
The  principles  of  relieion,  '&:c.  are 
terrible  enemies  to  wicKed  men,  and 
this  is  that  which  makes  them  kick 
against  religion,  &c.  talk  profan^^ 
and  speak  against  religion,  &c. 


Agaiiiy  76a  paraphrase  the  Aithbishop  :— 


The  inim.of  the  whole  matter  is — 
a  man  lays  there  is  no  God,  because 
be  •  wiihei  there  wete  nene,  &c, ;  be^ 
18  an  inidel  because  h®  is.  a  sinner ;. 
lieie-aiceffer  because  be  is  an  ia-*. 
fidel^dsD., 

Jbm^f,  p.  tT, 


The  sum  is,  the  true  cause  why 
any  man  is  an  atheist,  is  because  he 
is  a  wicked  man^.  Reljgion  wojild 
curb  him  in  his  lusts,  and  tbereiofe 
he  casts  it  qff,  and  puts  aH  the  scei& 
upon  i(  he  can,  &c. 


In  tfie  fott0wiog  sentences  you  copy  him  nearly  verbatim.  Tk» 
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reacler  will  observe  ain  asterisk  and  marks  of  quotation  at  the  ybot 
of  your  paragraph  j  of  that  hereafter. 

•  t.  Let  nomm^ihmk,lM:vm$e  qf.rt'- 

iot^e  ^tc  <o  (>old  us  to  despise  them;  for 
tls  no  disparagement  to  any  person 
4r  tliit¥^^<^%e  l<t6gk«d  tftrbat  ovAj 
|t>i|eapcvQL<ii  ht/io.  • .  The  m9»st  ^rave. 
^m  2»friQii»,m^tef 8  m  Uie  world  are 
li»bk^tp.^e.>V'sed,  A  sharp. wit 
%i&2^rid^so»etftiiig  in  the  wisest  or 
fHahtmAti^  ahe^y  tcr  «4pose  him 
li^icyaDri|9Bipt  o£  injuiiy^oqt  peo« 
1^  j[^&  graive&l  liqoK  that  ever  was 
wr||tei^j^,roay  be  made  ridiculous  by 
alipiyfc^'Hie''£rayiiJljgsof  itto  a  fool* 
Wf^t^}^.  -1^  jest  luay  be^btrtided 
^jtpmi^^ti^  tlmgt  ^  tkien(p99f -wk 
WiJM¥^m^^  hawe  less  reverence  for 
||^l3^infiffes  of  feligion,  because 
viikfiAe  ^  its  CAn  cast  John  upon  them. 
iCoifaiihifis  iMore  easy  than  to  take 
leHttiODiiar  ptanaqs  «}d  expresaions 
#iitof  th#  heat  book  in  the  world, 
and  to  abuse  them  by  forcing  aa 
Md  and  ridicutous  sense  upon  them. 
But  uti  wi!)e  mail  will  think  a  good 
lubk Polish  for  thif  reaaon,  but  the 
man  that  abuseth ;  nor  will  he  think 
il^kiat  19  wiiich  every  thing  is  liable, 
to  be  a  just  exception  against  any 
^thibg.  At  this  rate  we  must  contemn 
•M  things^  bttt'turoly  the  letter  and 
I^H^^ahorter  way  it  to  despise  those 


3.  Let4»Q  ma9  think  the  worse  of 
religion,  because  some  are  so  bold  as 
to  despise  and  deride  it.  For  ^is  no 
disparagement  to  any  person  w  thing 
to  be  lauf^hed.  kr^  but  t»  deserve  to 
•b6to>  Xhe  mo^iUFaFe  and  8erioa» 
matters  in  the  whole  world  are  liable 
to  be  abused.  It  is  a  known  sajring 
offipictetus,  **that  every- thing  hath 
two  loaindies  f^  'bj> .  «nhieh  he  meanB 
tbattliereia  ooibio£  aa  bad  but  a 
man  may  lay  hold  w  something  or 
other  about  it  thai  will  afford  matter 
of  excuse'  and  exteiluation,  nor  no-* 
thing-.  •«  excettant  kut  a  nan  may 
faAlen  upon  s^etbin^or  other  be^ 
longing  to  it,  whereby  to  reduce  it.  A 
sharp  wit  may  find  something  in  the 
wisest  man,  whereby  to  expose  him 
to  the  .contempt  of  injudkioua  peo- 
ple. The  gravest  book  that  ever 
was  written,  may  be  made  ridiculous 
by  applying  the  sayings  of  it  to  a 
foolish  purpose.  For  a  jest  may  be 
obtruded  npon  any  thing.  Aiid» 
therefore,  no  roan  ought  to  nave  the 
less  reverence  for  the  principles  of 
religion,  or  for  the  Holy  Scriptaw^e, 
because  idie  and  profane  wita  can 
break  jokes  ufoh  them.  Nothing  is 
ao  easy  aa  to  take  particular  phrases 
and  expressions  out  of  the  best  book 


who  woidd  bring  any  thing  worthy    in  the  world,  and  to  abuse  them  by 

into  contempt/*  forcing  an  odd  and  ridiculous  sense 

/tfmef,p.  44.       ii|[»on  them.    But  no  wise  man  will 

*-»<.  t    •  '      ,  think  a  good  book  foolish  for  this 

,:  ,v(k.  .<  .      .  reason,  but  the  man  that  abuseth  Ir  ; 

,  u'  ,  ^    ,  oor  will  he  esteem  that   to  which. 

every  thing  is  liable,  to  be  a  just 

s '  '  exception  against  any  thin^.  At  tbia 

^    \'^L£  rate  we  must </e«/)we  all  thmgs ;  but 

j^    •?«:    :>.  •;  surely  the  better  and  the  shorter  way 

4  ...  is  to  condemn  those  who  woui4  bring 

any  thing  that  ttf  Worthy  kito  con^ 

tempt» 

.'.  V  '     >    >  •  .,  s    .     ,  .  'nilotson. 

"*    a  noie  following  this  asterisk  you  write  See  Archbisliop  TSU 
fs9eimmonSc^ngat  BeUgum*    The  inverted  commas  ^ 


ta 


•  Seeing'ascconfl?cdri ion  of  the  Scoffer  Admonished,  I  bought  it  with  a 
fiew  to  di$coyer  if  this  error  of  the  compositor  was  rectified  by  the  reniOTal 
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tre  eaiM  of  the  press,  bein|;  inserted  by  t&e  com|>09itor  in  €(y9e- 
quence  of  seeing  a  reference  to  an  author.  YaUt  could  not  mean 
to  qUote  this  passage— first,  because  the  two  first  lines  form  a 
subdivision  of  your  sermon:  secondly,  beeause  if  tbe^rtader  ez^ 
suniiies  the  two  para^grjiphs  by  you  and  Tillotsan,it  will  be  teen 
that  yoUdonot^Utei^Dy.  cit«  all,  or  ciprr^^tly,  thie ,  ^p^da  of  jther 
Archbishop ;  and  lasd)^  beoauae  wJieiiiyou  wmtei  ^f^^ie. Ak^hbish^ 
ToUotson's  Sermon/'  that  motiosyUahte  is  alwiyajqipUed  1^  yoic 
/When  you  refer  to,  ijot  when  you  quote  fron^a'  work  t  in  th«r 
latter:ca9e.yoiiinvariably><))pit  at*.  The  re^d^  wiU.p«):qeiire|b|: 
feferencfe  cayourisc^Bioin  ia  p^  15y  half  a.pnge  moj^kftd  ^«,^Qta« 
lion;  but  whe^  yoti  boittlweKl  it  yen:  do  iMt  aay  $  every  ayUable 
ttiay  be  found  in  TiUOtson,  but  you  did  not  tirish  it  to  be  di^ 
covei^r.  .1  4q  not  thhik  it  .necessary  to  load  ipy  pages,  with  Jif^t^ 
ther  pflDofsof  yoilr  plagiarisms.^.  If  vequive^i  Cmi  pQUitoot 
Yarious  others  in  tMa  Md  your  difierent  work%  from  TliUotma^ 
who  thus,si?emito  be=  a  favorite  author  with,  you;  Hie  tetfdef 
may  find  them  particularly  in  Tillotson's  <<  Certainty  of ,  ^  fi^pre 
JudgmenCi''  in  the  «^  Wisdom  of  being  Religiousj"  a^djui  f<Tbe 
Evil  of  Corrupt  Communication."— -In  the  latter  aemon^.  whence. 
some  passages  are  borrowed  by  you  for  the  Scofier  Admohkhed^ 
you  i»s^  over  the  Archbishop's.  Reflections  on  the  Licentipuso^ss 
of  the  Stage  in  the  time  of  Charles  11.  because  In  principle  he* 
commends  the  theatre— therefore,  this  extract  would  not  do  for 
your  purpose.' 

That  you  should  occasionally  use  the  best  sermons  of  old 
divines  in  your  manuscript  or  extempore,  sermons,  is  sanctioned 
hj  the  custom  of  the  first  modern  clergymen  :  I  have  even  seen 
a  venerable  and  learned  divine  of  this  county  read  from  a  printed 
Sermon,  and  occasionally  comment  on  the  passages  and  the  author^ 
hut  printing  znd  publishitig  another  man's  sermon  as  your  own,  is 
plagiarism:  doing  this  with  Tillotson  may  be  a  proof  of  your 
taste  in  the  selection  \  and  as  Tillotson  is  not  an  author  known  to 
your  congregation,  it  was  certainly  a  safe  quarter  to  to  to.-^Tou 
may  well  have  time  to  preach  so  often,  and  to  preach  exien^pore, 
that  is,  to  learn  a  sermon  by  rote;  and  your  pulpit  oratory  is 
thus  reduced  to  something  very  like  acting-^the  graces  of  dic« 
tion^  gesturey  and  action. 

ef  the  inverted  commas :  but  on  comparing  the  reputed  second  edition  with 
the  first,  I  find  that,  excepting  an  alteration  in  the  title-page  with  the  addi* 
tion  of  the  words ''  second  edition,^  they  are  one  and  the  same,  with  all  the, 
typographical  errors,  there  having  been  but  one  edition^  Does  not  this  equal 
if  not  surpass  the  puffs  of  the  play  bill? 

.  *  I  shall  only  speak  a  few  words  concerning  plays,  which,  as  they  are- 
now  ordered  among  u9^  are  a  mighty  reproach  to  the  age  and  nation.  ^  To< 
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-*  f^tmrntfrn^rlff  jcm  ^qwnt  feflectiboa  on  tfae^  CadioKc^^ 
•ndi  18  ^Ae  HionlMif  legondsxif  Popery,  piorienlr  as^diey  ar^^  &o 
willKittl  ^ertnwfw  ^  I  dor  iwt^tfaiiriE  tliat^these  ^spcrdonff^coine  widi 
m^a^wM^trom  jdiCMpHntitrrof  an  ttapdpidar  m<Q  one,  who  13w 
m  Gi&>li0«#JebQrrmi^dtt  tdgma  ami^iiTtiicicaf^ef  dtit  diia« 
b^itfs^fir  «0fiattinee^4fake; '  Wli^^sboidd  you  keep  atite  these  im-t 
i^Cfirtl'y^afni  rrig^ir  prefudtcfls,  and  pvrpetaate  onehsnrtiabie  feet 
mg'Jl  t'-To^caniiotlMtt'kROW  that  tbe  modem  Catholics  neither 
Miefe  Mi^^fxibfttno  bdieveniany  of  the  dagnms  imputed  to  their 
^reedif'Aatr^y  ^eaMintieleafningt  dsio  many  eseellent  afnd 
pitafl^irork»atfi^^<ftUbhed  b^  their  cleifyv  and  that  die  piieats  and 
liicrMfy  affM^xaihirfet  of  vittne  we^  nnj^t  aU  "profir  ty.*  Yon 
ought  to  know  that  die  errors  iind> vices  of  ancient  tSttthoKcim 
eiv^jbttediii'die sdmfaiessnof  Ae  iMies  and:  mistaken  tzeal  ^^that 
dM^dimtioii'UF  jKmp*  i^:the  geneiii  meaamre  of  abuse  by  ^  par^' 
tjoipi  ttid  God^fatbid  t]iat^yo«i<  sect  ^hotrid  at  any  ilme  possess 
di^-elitier;iMai^(^^ cursing  €hristen<fa)ra,:whieh'nnarf  corrupt 
g^pniamnt$^mi^inff€atioScismf  have'eiEeiM:i«d  ovtt  tlie  puve 
iid%iMr^  Jesiis;  !  cannot  but  ^mk  that  you  aright  betfrow  with 
aAfMta|ef^ntd^tth'fatr  kse  danger  of  detection^  80i|ie  diicourBet 
ol  Mteadtoni  Feneldn^  Heury,  Pascal,  br  Bossuec 
<  Mm9i^in  €ddM4ic  countries,  in  Galihtdic  intelkoc  ^mi  kefltif 
dttCtfar^nftbeis^of  teuriung  were  kept  aKwio  the  c^darfe  ages/*^ 


apeak.  sgaiQilt^thaiii  io  gencfsl,  magr  be  thought  too  severe,  aedtfasfc  nHiicir 


ttod^osMb^t  t»put  sottie  ticss  sad  Mlfes  out  <ff  coufiVenance^,  whkh  cannot 
]iefbap#.>»si^deee«(ly«r«pcoTedy4M)esoeft»t«ia}l|f  4»  and  itoneoAcd^ 

mr,Otb«rwaj^  But  aa  the  auge  oow  is,  tbey  *re  jintolefabje^ai^cl  9o(  fii 
to  be  yermitt^d  i^  a  aviUzed,  much  Icsa  iu  a  Christian  nation.  &c. 

......  .    ...  -  ^        ....      qr^i^fgf^^     theEvilofOirrupttoihifriunicaiuM.' 

'  ^  Vfaeredte  it  hundred  amd  twenty  milHoffs^  fdilo^itrg  ifhe^pAjMrf-Kc^l  /  ' 

.  *  See  aome  epVleaod  Uul^F  ChrUtiao  c^naiks  on  this,  autyect  ^^  Parr'^ 
Charactera  of  Fojt,  by  the  distinguished  editor.  'M  shall  never  cef|s&  to 
explore  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  effects  bf  the  Papal  po^er  In  ages, 
^fek'thenSe^tafbanaaran^  military  ferocity  of  Bnropeati  tal^ottk  aeeni'ta 
hefebeencfaedsfdiJ^  ait  tsaifatiiilB^iapre'efficaciotlr  than  tfast>'pomsf^ae> 
^^aatuatKUiyhaaaet  before  vs  the  order  of  «imtVPf,.th9..«|«i^if(m  of 
cauaes. '  I  ahall  alwa^a  look  back  with  triumph  on  the  contributiona 
which  ibreign  Cathoiits  have  ttiade  to  the  arts,  to  science,  aqd  to  every 
bmoehelf^pelH^lettrnkigiihMlerattcietatot  tti^  I  aball  always  re« 
member  that  by  the  monastic  jnatitutiona  were  preaerved  to  us  the  means 
of  ti^tiMSj$»lhatk«Mwlage'#ileh  toiHypei^thfgvsometlrtHea'fVom  accident 
MP8Sdiietlttftt8'<lh(Mh  dSai^iiylHlh' other  6tiy»!km^tancea  hafa  enabled  men  in 
aireoentfies.  i^bfethc^  Gatbolie  er  Pr(»V6atant,  to  become  progreasive  in  the. 
bMMPUfefb^HMtf  Ibdrttteto,  ate* the  fetter  itechsrge  of  ti^lrdutiea,''  yoLS. 
p.OJO. 
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In  Wjwrtofl'B  first  DittefMionoa  tb^  Origin  of  lloiiKtf^tfe  J^Ap^Im 
in  Europe^  you  may  traoe  the;  progressiva  lamrcli'  of  die  essieni 
litetfttai^  wUck  pafvod  the  waiffMidienKNPe  subUme  imagtoa^v 
of  the  Italian  poets  and  their  ^disoqiie  Spdisev*^  Tke  "speaking 
pantomilte^  the  improvisatori^  and  ertempore  ^emedyi  ^vvero  thf 
nwsmee  of  the  qiio  poefs  of -thfe  middle  ogea.^^  De^^roa  iM^t4ttow 
that  Milton  Sist  projected  Paradise  l»ost  as  a  dmom/^Md'tliat  hti 
origiaal  idea  fof  diie  poem  was  from  a  comedy  oc  opem^of  A«« 
dreini  ?  Th^  fitnatiMPe  of  Italj^  Gennavff  lAcXMAi  Fvance)  aod 
Great  Britain^  teems  with  evidence  of  tl^  beauty  saA  oiefii^aese 
e^f  die  eady  fictJAiib  But  the  tales  of  the*  tmiil>adeiirs  wtd-^ 
smnstrels eanhmoe no  attnctioR  for  :you  or  «Div  Styles*  Dtote^ 
AriostO)  and  Taascv  afis  stcangets  to  ym.  -       ^«  ^     '^^'^ 

.  The  early  JM^tt(m^5  ond  JUsmtf^VsiSiry  wisre- not  witbonfeshsfar 
nsew  Eccksiaetios  were  the  perfonsi^tB^  thei^n  plain  imm(^  tfar 
stage»  and  die  expense  w^  konie  by  fho.  cotporations^  and  fliUi*» 
nicipsi  anthorities*^  By  a  msesniscript  inth^  Harfaian  library^ 
quoted  by  WartDiS)>  it  uppeaxsitfast  they  wei^  tbowb€"to  contri^i 
bote  so  mwcfo  to  die  iofohnation  Slid  instmetion  of  mo  pSojAe^' that 
ooe  of  the  popes  granted  a  pardiHi:  for  one  diousaad  days  191  every 
person  who  resort  peaceably  to  thephivs  pesfosmcil  in  the  Whit* 
son-^i^eek.at  Chester.  Whatever  wem  mt  vulgarities  and  evils^of 
these  representations^  they  wece  of  essendsl  servioevhi  dmes  !who9 
the  pirople  Were  not  only  forbidden  to  read  ths  Sacred  Scriptures^ 
when  printing  was  not  invented,  but  when  thft  %tdesia§tii!i  tliisWr 
selves  were  not  derks.  Wartpn  h^s  given  the  iM)pwing,  ejegant; 
and  philosophical  tribute  tQ  tbf^  use^-r*^  nqt  oply^ln  f^n^hing.  tbe^ 
great  truths  of  Scripture  to  men  is^ho  could  not  read  die  Bible>.bit( 
in  abolishing  the  barbarous  aetacbment4d  military  jganKto  tnd  the 
bloody  contentions  of  the  tournament,  which, had; ^p  .^'^M.P^ 
vailed  as  the  sole  species  of  popular  amusement.  Rude  and  even 
ridiculous  s^s  they  w^e»  they  softened  the  .maimers  of  die  ptfiple 
by^diirertssg  the  public  attention  to  spectacles  in  which  the  iniiid 
was  Concerned^  and  by  creating  a  regard  for  other  arts  thsin  diPSS, 
of  bodily  strength  and  savage  valor.'*  -         ; 

{  ^b^M  terminate  these  remiarks  on  draosatta.and  poetscalili* 
teratusev.  with  die  following  eitract  from  Goldsmith :— «  ^ 

•  ^<It  was  the  poet  who  harmonized  the  ^ungrateft^I  accents  of 
)iss  native  :dialect»  who  liftQ4  it  above ,  COQUP^  cc^v^^UOf^. 
snd  sh;9|>ed  its  rude  combinations  into  order«   tFrom  him^the 


\  One  suaim'erS?i1  valor  Rosa  joined  a  company  of  young  persons  irhe 
were  curiously, addicted  to  the  making  of  Commedk  M  imorompm  la.  tl^ 
midstpfayiae^ard  ihey  raised  a  rusjic  ttage^iunder  ti^e  im^\^^^^  ^Q% 
Mussiy  who  eiyoyed  some  literary  reputation,  particularly  i^tj^  bis^^rQlQQii 
preached  in  Lenl.    PaueriU  Life  ofSahator  Rota.  ^^,^    . 

*  See  Warton  and  Disraeli. 
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tor  formed  a^'style,  and  though  poetry  finl  rofte  out  of  pro^,  in 
turn  it  gave  birth  to  every  prosaic  excellence.  Musical  period, 
concise  expression,  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  were  all  excellencies 
derived  from  the  poet ;  in  short  he  not  only  preceded  but  formed 
the  orator^  philosopher^  and  historian." 

It  is  just  to  observe  that  many  dramatic  writers  have  reprobated 
the  prostitution  of  the  stage  to  licentious  works.  In  the  prefsice 
to  Ben  Jonson's  Fox*  you  may  see  some  beautiful  sentiments  on 
the  purity  of  the  drama.  Dr.  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Toung,  Ad« 
dison,  and  numerous  other  dramatic  authors,  have  denounced  im- 
Inoral  dramas  in  the  strongest  language.  I  am  no  friend  to  those 
«lang  pieces  which  bastardize  and  corrupt  the  language  :  and  al« 
though  the  beauties  of  many  old  English  dramatic  writers  redeem 
their  faults  and  obliterate  their  errors,  yet  I  agree  with  Goldsmith, 
that— <<  in  fact  the  revival  of  those  pieces  of  forced  humor,  far- 
fetched conceit,  and  unnatural  hyperbole,  which  have  been  as» 
cribed  to  Shakspeare,  is  rather  gibbeting  than  raising  a  statue  to 
his  memory.'*— But  is  it  therefore  that  with  Gothic  barbarity,  I 
am  to  excommunicate  the  drama  from  education  and  literature  i 
Bishop  Andrews  in  his  preface  to  his  lectures  on  the  eloquence  of 
ihe pulpit  justly  observes,  "that  the  abuse  of  it  is  worse  than  that  of 
the  stage,  for  as  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  so  doth  infidelity" — but 
diould  I  therefore  denounce  the  clerical  profession  i 

You  are  particularly  fond  of  going  abroad  to  attack  and  indis^ 
triminately  denounce  "  foreign  infidels."  You  are  perhaps  not 
aware  that  Styles  uses  Rousseau's  Emilius,  and  you  borrow  it 
{second  hand.  Voltaire  is  the  particular  object  of  your  fulmina* 
lions :  whatever  might  be  the  inconsistency  or  the  irreligion  of 
isome  of  the  writings  of  this  extraordinary  man,  he  was  the  enemy 
of  priestcraft ;  and  in  his  volumes  on  Toleration  and  Commentary 
on  Beccaria's  Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punishments  he  exhft>its  him^ 
telf  the  valuable  friend  of  philanthropy  and  human  nature.  And 
tertain  I  am,  from  the  following  sentiments,  that  ie  would  not 
have  appropriated  to  his  own  fame  and  profit  the  writings  of  any 
other  man.  / 

«*  Plagiarism.  It  is  said  that  this  word  is  derived  from  the 
liatin  word  ^plaga^  and  that  it  signifies  the  condemnation  to  the 
scourge  of  those  who  sold  freemen  for  slaves.  This  has  nothing 
m  common  with  the  plagiarism  of  authors,  who  sell  not  men 
either  enslaved  or  free.  They  only  for  a  little  money  occasionally 
sell  themselves.  When  an  author  sells  the  thoughts  of  another 
snan,  for  his  own,  the  larceny  is  called  Plagiarism.  The  true 
plagiarist  is  he  who  gives  the  works  of  another  for  his  owui  who 

•  "  The  Fox,  the  Alchemnty  and  Silent  Woman, 
Pone  liy  Ben  Jonson,  and  outdone  by  uo  niau." 
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inserts  in  his  rhapsodies  long  passages  from  a  good  book^  a  Iktfe^ 
modified.    The  enlightened  reader,  seeing  this  paAch  ;Of .  cloth  (^ 
gold  on  a  bianket,r^0ond«feeots  the  bungling  purloinf^lf''   /. 
•  Forniyself  I^baUflftakenofurtherremarksonplagiiirism.  So^^ 
Toluminous  and  learned  Latin  works  havd  catalogi^d  llie  p^ende;i^3;  .> 
of  former  times*  Bkkesomce^  a  French  anUior^  taught  it  ^^n  art* 
In  the  «<  Mask  of  Orators"  he  gives  ample  rules  h(^w,s(in^p.Q^t^ft 
humblest  ability  may  become  a  p^roficient  by  changing^  t£i^  inodeipjt 
expression,  by  substituting  and  disguising—as  the  jifunQus  re^d^i^ 
maY  further  see  in  D'Israeli's  Curipsities  of  Literature^  yoUS.  '■      - 
I  shall  now  close  this  expose  with  a  few  brief  observations  on 
your  theology^    -l  have  no  more  business   with  your  retigious  . 
opinions  than,  you.have  with  miae.    I  shall  therefore  say  nothing 
on  doctrifUs^    iHowev^r  we  diflfer.  on. these  poiots,  wi?  beJIpvQ  irid  ^ 
profess  the  same  religion.    We  may  differ  gii  the  moie/o^i  tf(e^ 
Divine  existence^  but  we  both  worship  and  trust  in  the  same  greai; 
Parent  of  mankind.    We  believe  the  same  mes^agc^teYGilcd  bv 
Jesus  Christy  however  we  may  differ  on  the  character  or  former « 
state  of  the  Messenger.    The  day  is  past— never  more  to  return^*' 
for  the  explosiop  of  the  volcano  of  bigotry  oi\  the  world*     Slie'' 
may  thunder  and  roll  within  her  own  boweJs,  but  never  will  tlie^, 
burning  )ava  of  her  eruptions  devastate  the  Christian  dominiorii 
of  England.  [^ 

^  Icannot  lay  down  my  pen  without  a  condemnation  of  those  horrid' 
and  unauthorised  descriptions  of  <*  hell"  and  the  "  devil "^-of  ^f  the 
presence  of  a  God  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  uf  fire" — and  wh6 
** rains  fire  and  brimstone,  and  a  horrible  tempest"— of  "that  com- 
prehensive but  commonly  abused  word,  hell" — of  "  the  burnSi^g^' 
lake,  the  soul  plunged  in  its  fiery  billows "-^f  «  rushing  to  the 
fiery  lake  in  hell,"*  &c.  which  fill  your  pages:  ,  If  Was  saVd^'W 
old,  that  preachiDff  "  damnation"  to  all  outside  a  cfhfirch^^^s^arf' 
ingenious  mode  of  filling  it.     The  devil  is  one  of  ^bur  brihcl^al 
performers'^— one  of  your  chief  dramatis  persona^    t  nave  rio' 
doubt  that  because  I  do  not  believe  in  him,  you  Mriir  conceive"  hie 
to  be  a  blasphemer  and  an  atheist. — You  ought  to  tnow^^lSlri'tHit*^ 
this  dogma  is^.^^da^gerous  temptation  for  the  ignorant  to  jAiff-ffiSf^* 
sins  on.—  '  .     .   '     .  ■-■-".   -^--^^---aj  i  ^'-  ^ 

'' 'Bad  as /(€  is^  th^'devii  iharjr  4>e  ato^^  e  :  i  /  -i  v^;  )o '.)V;-jr,  v 
Be  falsely  charged^  and  causeles^y  aecusied^,  ,  _  ^  on^  •  \\ 
Wi^ew.row,  unwilJing  to  b§  blam'd  alone,        ^  "/^   '^' "'j. 

Shift  off  those  crimes  on  him  which  lare  the^r  6wrt>/^''^^'^^''  ^^'  *? 

,'    ■  ^,       .  -.-  ^    . ;     '     '.■ 

'  Dictionnaire  Philosophique,  par  M,  De  Voliairer-r^^^  Pta^iaL  'TitiiZ'!'] 
lation  now  publishing  by  J.  and  H.  L.  Hunt.  '  '.       '^■'^'^  >«^''^ 

^ James /}£»sti7i.  .    '       ,  ..        ,. 
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^hat:  can  be  tl^e  gfoi^d  or  mo^iFe  of  yp^  f}iofi|cing  d090riptia» 

of  cfhell?"   lBy  the  minutiap  of  tlie  detail  one  wouid  j!iu^|»oae: 

tbat  you  had  an  inventory  and  plan  pf  its  dopciains.    Tb^9fi  vulg9f 

<i  warnings''  are  the  <<  men-traps  gnd  sprii^g-gvi^''  of  ^Qur  fli^ 

yinity.     An4  to  seek  thus  to  irUereU  th^  J/cnf|^  m  reUgionl     br 

was  the  rnqpiprable  saying  of  0I4  Hog^r  ^scbam^^  ScboqlmaAteiT^ 

(<  Love  do^  work  more  in  a  chUde  for  virtue  and  teaming  than 

fear."    |s  your  doctripe  tl^^t  ^f  inerpy  and  lalfation  I   !^  U  Gfid 

powerful  to  HU^  ^  to  destroys  to  fi^nne  and  to  0r|i|ent»  »m1  k 

he  not  poii^exful  to  save  ?    Nay,  it  19  the  s^re^test  flowre  m  ^he 

garland  of  his  attributes,  it  is  the  Inchest  diamond  in  lus  crovm  of 

glory^  that  he  is  Mighty  to  save ;  and  tl^s  is  farre  mor^  magoiftv 

cent  for  him,  t^an  to  be  styled  Mighty  to  d^fq^^    What  wQuIfl 

yc^i  m^ke  the  God  of  the  whple  world  i    Noting  hnt  a  cruell 

and  dreadful  Erynnis^  ynxh  curly  fiery  snakes  about  his  head^  and 

firebrands  in  his  hands,  thus  governing  the  wotl^  I    Surely  this 

ij^ill  m^ke  us  either  secretly  to  think  that  thpre  is  no  God  at  aH  if 

he  inust  needs  be  such,  or.  else  to  wish  heartily  thf^re  were  nouel*^* 

-^{(.EAsoN,  which  I  consider  the  magnetic  needle  of  the  huniaii 

understanding,  you  proclaim  its  bane  2  although  by  the  very  use 

of  it  in  controversial  religion  yon  recognise  itai  necessity  and  Uv- 

fulness.    It  is  the  distinctive  lacidty  of  m^n<    Doubtless  you  will 

con^der  this  a  biasptiemous  opinion  :  but,  as  Lord  Bacon  say^i  ^  It 

is  no  less  impious  to  shut  where  God  Almighty  has  open^i  than 

to  open  where  Qod  Almighty  has  shut."    Diiqgald  Stewart,  whom 

yo^  recommend)  most  forcibly  writes  :-rr<<  Among  Ae  ▼anon^ 

forms  which  religious  enthusiasm  assnmesi,  thevf^  19  a  certain  prois- 

tration  of  the  mind,  which|  under  the  specious  disguise  of  a  do^ 

humility,  aims  at  exalting  tbe  divine  perfections  by  aonUulatiog 

^1  the  powers  which  belong  to  hunvm  nature." 
And  Milton  sings-:- 

There  wanted  yet  Ihe  master-work,  the  end 
^^  Of  aW  yet  doo? ;  a  ct^ture  who^  not  prone 

An^  brute  as  other  creatures^;  but  endued 
Willi  sanctity  of  Reason^  roigHt'erect 
His  stature^  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest,  seK^knowing  ;  and  from  thence^ 
Magnanimous,  to  correspond  with  Heaven ; 
But,  grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 
Descends,  thither  with  heart,  and  voice,  and  eyes 
Directed  in  devotion,  to  adore 
And  worship  God  supreme^  who  made  him  chief 
Of  ail  his  works. 

I  think  you  now  know  my  religioni  if  it  is  an  object  of  interest 

*  Cudworth.    Sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons,  31st  of 
March,  1647. 
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<ur  curiosity  to  yon.  I  do  not  expect  we  shall  agree,  but  I  can 
agree  to  differ.  \ 

In  conclusion  I  briefly  beg,  that  as  you  cannot  but  see  the  im- 
possibility of  abolishing  the  drama  or  the  stage,  you  will  in  future 
shape  your  animadversions  to  advance  their  purity,  and  to  gain 
them  over  exclusively  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  rational  amuse- 
ment. 

I  can  honestly  avow  that  my  scie  motive  in  this  publication  is 
the  advancement  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  you  will  probably  in 
future  be  secure  against  further  notice  from  me.  I  trust  that  I 
have  maintained  the  character  of  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian,  and 
that  I  have  not  treated  you  in  these  pages  with  greater  severity 
than  was  necessary,  or  jomx puUications  justify. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  endured  that  the  county  of  Warwick, 
which  proudly  boasts  as  natives,  Shak^are,  Digby  Lord  Bristol, 
Fulke  Greville  Lord  Brooke,  Drayton,  Somerville,  and  Southern 
(though  it  has  not  the  honor  of  giving  birth  to  vou),  should  be 
insulted,  and  the  sacred  rights  and  reputation  of  the  illustrious 
dead  defamed. 

I  conclude  with  two  items  of  advice :  Before  you  again  publish 
<«  Presents,"  know  that «  Charity  begins  at  home ;"  and  remembeTt 
as  I  have  no  doubt  you  will,  Bramston's  counsel— 

"  Steal  not  word  for  word,  nor  thought  for  thousht. 
For  you'll  be  teaz'd  to  deatb^  if  you  are  caught  P' 

LP. 


END    OF    NO.    XLIX. 
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PREFACE. 

As  the  following  obs^rvatiotiB  relate  c)ii^£y  fo  the  iexterior  of 
things  lately  producedi  they  must  of  course  be  superficial :  if  they 
had  extended  to  all  that  is  within,  and  all  that  is  without ;  to  all 
that  is  underground,  and  all  that  is  above  it,  they  would  have 
swelled  to  volumes.  Their  only  object  is  to  lead  the  way  to 
farther  and  profounder  criticisms  on  what. has  been  done,  and  to 
more  ample  suggestions  for  what  may,  hereafter,  be  desirable  and 
obtainable  in  the  way  of  improvement.  To  pass  in  review  the 
whole,  even  of  the  surface  of  what  is  going  on,  in  all  directions, 
would  require  many  more  pages  than  are  here  offered  to  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  matters  of  this  sort.  I  invite  them  to 
three  or  four  pleasant  walks  only :  others,  I  hope  will  follow,  4nd 
make  a  complete  tour  i  as  through,  and  round  the  metropolis, 
there  is  now  space  for  a  traveller,  and  on  which  he  may  find  as 
much  tQ  grfitify  his  curiosity,  and  be,  perhaps,  as  beneficially  ep»- 
ployed,  as  if  he  were  to  make  one  on  the  continent.  Meji.  who 
have  the  greatest  share  of  leisure  are  the  best  fitted,  for  this,kiiid 
of  occupation  *,  certainly  not  those  who  have  much  and.  mpre 
essential  business  to  attend  to.  . 

If  the  reader  should  happen  to  be  a  professor  of  atchitecture,  or 
any  of  its  cognate  arts,  it  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  to  hjm  that 
I  am  not.  But  it  will  sometimes  occur,  that  a  man  may  be  gifted 
vnih  the  faculty  of  judging  without  rules,  and  be  endiied  with 
some  natural  taste ;;  a  sort  of  instinctive  discrimination  betyr^ 
good  and  bad«  Men  of  liberal  minds  will  allow  this  to  be  w 
case*,  and  so  far  from  treating  the  non-initiated  with  contempt, 
will  be  ready  and  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  all  that  is  inodestly 
submitted  to  them  by  the  looker  on.  There  is,  besides,  this  ad- 
vantage, that  what  is  oil^ered  by  any  one  who  is  not  of  tl^eir  call'm^, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  motives  of  rivalry  ot  j^^J^QoSf* 
Great  buildings  strike  all  eyes  ;  and  the  looking  at  them',,  h^i* 
tually  with  some  attention,  and  the  overlooking  of  the^  ^mailer 
parts,  will  teach  the  observer,  whether 

"  The  whole,  at  once,  be  just  and  regular." 

With  respect  to  suggestions,  they  cannot  be  thought  to-Be 
superabundant  or  inopportune  at  a  time  when  alterations  are  g^g 
on  so  rapidly ;  partly  owing  to  speculations,  and  partly  to  such 
numbers  of  people  of  all  classes  who  travel  to  Italy  arid  other 
countries,  and  who,  on  their  return  home,  seem  to  be  eagerly  bent 
on  the  transferring  of  foreign  grandeur  to  their  own  country,  and 
particularly  to  their  own  capital.  ^ 
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Oni^  may  venture  to  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no 
tiatiori  ever  rose  to  great  distinction  in  the  world,  that  did  not 
sooner  or  later  take  pride  in  its  capital.  It  might'  be  easy  here, 
hj  a  display  of  reading,  and  by  copying  from  books,  to  prove  this 
6pinion  to  be  well  founded ;  but  it  is  obviously  unnecessary.  In 
'ail  societies,  men  first  look  for  shelter,  then  for  convenience,  and 
"dien  for  embellishment ;  and  this,  their  natural  progress,  may  be 
said  to  be  typified  by  the  three  cardinal  orders  of  architecture  J 
llie  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  some  Spaniards,  who  were  takfert  at 
the  defeat  of  their  armada,  are  reported  to  have  said  that  the  English 
J>cople  were  the  best  fed,  but  the  worst  lodged  of  any  thfey  had  ariy 
acquaintance  with.  Hence  it  appears,  that  considering  the  power 
then  slnrwn,  we  had  been  slow  m  the  general  improvement  of  oUr 
dmnestic  buildings.  It  seems  to  be  remarkable,  however,  that, 
difiering  from  other  nations,  most  of  our  oldest  structureis  are  not 
only  much  more  stately  than  any  we  could  a£Fbrd  to  raise  at  the 
present  day,  but  are  besides  chiefly  found  in  our  provinces.' 
Whether  this  was  the  case  in  any  of  the  ancient  empires,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  determine;  hut,  in  modern  Europe,  the  capitals 
have  been  the  first  attended  to,  and  from  them  the  embellishments 
of  seats  and  villais  have  been  derived.  The  love  of  the  country  is 
a  passion  as  strongly  implanted  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  as  th6 
love  of  their  country  5  and  retirement,  in  fact,  is  their  first  luxury. 
But  what  redounds  most  to  our  credit,  is  our  munificence  in  en- 
dowments for  charitable  purposes,  and  the  advancement  of  learning. 

With  such  examples  before  my  eyes,  far  must  it  be  from  me  to 
find  fault  with  the  direction  which  has  been  given  to  our  expendi- 

I  This  was  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  tlie  great  power  and  wealth  of  the 
Church,  spread  over  the  wbolo  face  of  ihe  kingdotn,  in  furmer  tjmes. 
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turei  whether  public  or  private,  in  the  erection  of  monuments  of 
real  and  substantial  utility.  Still  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe, 
that  in  all  the  varieties  of  character  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  society, 
so  enlarged  and  wealthy  as  ours  is,  it  seems  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary that  so  few,  if  any  individuals,  living  and  dying  in  great 
opulence,  should  not  from  vanity,  singularity,  or  caprice ;  or  even 
in  classical  imitation  of  the  ancients,  have  caused  some  edifices  to 
be  raised,  which,  though  of  a  superfluous  and  useless  description, 
might  have  contributed  to  perpetuate  their  memory.  This  cer- 
tainly was  the  object  of  many  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  in  the 
pagan  world  very  few  had  any  belief  in  a  future  state ;  there  was 
a  sort  of  eartkinesst  if  I  may  so  say,  in  all  their  attachments,  hopes, 
and  prospects ;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  prolong  as  much  as 
possible  the  memory  of  themselves,  they  had  recourse  to  mauso- 
leums, high-ways,  or  stupendous  buildings  of  different  descrip* 
tions*  Our  religion  has  taught  us  a  better  lesson,  and  the  assur- 
ance of  another  life  has  made  men  much  more  indifferent  to  the 
transmission  of  their  names,  by  such  works  as  could  endure  to 
remote  ages  only.  In  this  country,  most  especially,  the  exercise 
of  one  of  its  cardinal  virtues  is  constantly  inculcated,  and  the  com- 
mon saying,  *<  that  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,"  has  a  pro- 
digious effect.  In  our  present  state  of  society,*  so  much  a  cora- 
inercial  one  in  particular,  how  many,  in  the  ardor  of  their  pursuit 
of  wealth,  have  not  only  been  guilty  of  taking  unfair  advantages 
in  their  dealings,  but  of  absolute  injustice  !  At  the  latter  end  of 
their  days,  when  satiated  with  their  acquisitions,  and  reflecting  on 
the  indirection  through  which  they  had  been  obtained,  thousands, 
no  doubt,  have,  and  will  dedicate  either  during  their  lives,  or  after 
their  death,  a  part  of  them  as  propitiations  for  past  ofl^nces. 
Many  hospitals  have  been  founded,  and  many  more  endowed  by 
individuals,  the  tenor  of  whose  lives  would  not  have  borne  a  strict 
inquiry.  Ouir  religion  is  like  nature — you  may  expel  it  with  a 
prong,  but  it  will  still  return.  If  this  reasoning  be  just,  we  must 
cease  to  wonder  at,  but^we  can  never  sufficiently  applaud  the  di- 
rection thus  given  to  the  employment  of  superfluous  wealth,  let  it 
arise  from  whatever  cause  it  may.  There  is  scarcely  any  descriptioii 
of  suffering  among  the  poor  that  does  not  meet  with  an  asylum  con- 
structed for  its  relief.  This  is  sufficient  praise,  and  quite  inde* 
pendent  of  all  that  we  might  suppose  ourselves  called  upon  to 
execute  in  conformity  with  the  prosperous  and  Corinthian  state  at 
which  we  are  arrived. 

We  are  not  a  vain-glorious,  neither,  surely,  are  we  an  inglorious 
nation.  But  national  modesty  may  be  carried  too  far.  We  have 
to  consider,  that  after  the  termination  of  a  struggle  unparalleled  in 
our  annals^  we  have  an  account  pf  gratitude  to  settle  with  those 
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who  contributed  most  to  our  deliverance  out  of  it.  But,  8up« 
posing  ourselves  to  be  forgetful  or  negligent  of  such  a  debt,  merely 
because  it  is  not  positively  demanded ;  is  it  politic,  looking  for« 
ward,  as  we  must,  to  future  wars,  to  leave  it  unpaid,  by  a  single 
memorial  of  services  performed,  that  would  strike  all  eyes,  and 
bring  them  frequently  and  impressively  back  to  our  recollection  ? 
Perishable  it  must  be,  but  it  ought  to  be  contrived  to  endure  at 
Jong  as  human  hands  can  make  it.  I  feel  confident,  however,  that 
what  has  been  deferred  will  not  be  abandoned  ;  and  that  some  how 
or. other,  according  to  our  means,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  manner 
hereafter  suggested,  it  may  be  carried  into  effect. 
.  In  the  mean  time,  there  can  be  no  arrogance  in  saying,  that  we 
are  arrived  at  that  crowning  pinnacle  of  the  social  system  %  that 
palmy,  or  (to  revert  to  my  former  metaphor)  that  acanthus  state, 
which  warrants  the  adoption  of  the  most  refined  ornaments  in  our 
pubiic  edifices..  Peace,  with  the  prospect  of  its  continuance, 
furnishes  us  with  the  opportunity  of  turning  all  the  faculties  and 
eiiei^es  which  were  displayed  during  the  war,  to  the  exertion  of 
them  inwardly,  in  a  thousand  ways ;  and  it  would  be  surprising 
indeed,  if  the  commodiousness  and  embellishments  of  our  metro- 
polis were  not  to  become  a  principal  object  of  that  exertion.  Such 
is  the  progress,  in  fact,  already  madej  that  any  one  who  should 
happen  to  have  been  absent  from  the  capital  for  ten  years  only, 
would  be  not  a  little  struck  with  its  improvements. 

It  is  very  immaterial  where  we  commence  our  observations ; 
but,  as  the  new  communication  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
part  of  London  is  the  most  important,  and  the  most  striking,  we 
will  begin  with  that. 

-  Enough  has  not  been  said  in  commendation  of  this  great  im^ 
provement,  and  of  the  well-guided  munificence  of  the  crown,  in 
providing  and  securing  a  fine  open  space,  such  as  the  Regent's 
Park)  for  the  health  and  pleasure  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
parishes,  amounting  from  150,000  to  200,000,  independently  of 
the  general  benefit  derived  by  a  freer  course  of  air  from  north  to 
fiouth.  Had  the  managers  of  the  crown  lands  been  induced  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  great  landlords  about  London,  we  should 
have  seen,  after  the  leases  of  M^ry'la^bonne  <  Park  had  fallen  in, 
long,  straight  streets  carried  up  to  Hampstead  and  Higbgate,  with 
the  deviation  only  here  and  there  of  some  smoky  circus,  cresceiit, 
square,  or  octagon  i  insufficient  certainly  for  the  creation  of  a 
^cond  pair  of  lungs  for  the  boundless  increase  of  the  capital 

That  additional  ventilation  we  now  have  and  we  cannot  be  out 

'  Ben  Jobnsoo,  two  hundred  years  age,  wrote  Maribone,  and  there  seems 
no  dt)ubt  that  the  etymology  is  St.  Mary's  at  the  Bourn,  like  Uolborn,  &c» 
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thankful  for  it.  The  indemnity  looked  for  In  this  sacrifice  of 
ground,  iSs  chiefly,  in  the  buildings  that  are  intended  to  surround 
it ;  and,  as  this  part  of  the  plan  comes  more  immediately  within 
the  scope  of  our  observations,  we  must  be  allowed  to  express  our 
extreme  gratification  at  thf  sight  of  great  piles  of  building,  with 
every  variety  of  architectural  embellishment,  arising  on  all  side% 
and  inspiring,  by  example,  a  taste  for  the  finest  and  most  impres- 
sive of  all  the  fine  arts.  Faulty  and  extra-fanciful  models  aref ound, 
and  will  occur ;  but  after  passing  through  the  tedious  and  moao- 
tonous  streets  of  Mary-la-bonne,  who  is  not  relieved  and  delighted 
by  the  contrast  he  meets  with,  when  he  arrives  at  the  new  park, 
and  where  the  vapors  he  had  contracted  in  his  protracted  walk 
are  instantly  dissipated  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  pass 
and  repass  the  houses  of  Nuremberg  or  Augsburg,  bedaubed  as 
they  are  with  every  stravaganza  of  fresco  painting,  than  endoie 
the  tedium  of  such  uniformity.  But  there  are  specimens  of  archir 
tecture  in  this  park  that  none  but  the  most  fastidious  will  find 
fault  with,  and  which  demonstrate  that  our  travels  abroad^  and  our 
atudies  at  home,  have  not  been  fruitless. 

Cornwall  Terrace  might  serve  for  one  of  the  facades  of  a  OKig* 
mficent  quadrangular  palace,  if  its  elevation  and  proportions  wete 
increased*  The  villas  erected  in  the  centre  are  made  to  ^produce 
the  effect  of  great  amenity,  and  to  harmonise  with  the  /buildings 
that  surround  it  with  sameness  or  satiety*  All  the  advantages  hete 
stated  are  incontestably  ascribable  to  one  plan  adopted  by  govern- 
ment, instead  of  the  random  volition  of  competitors,  who  w«M|id 
fhave  speculated  only  upon  such  designs  as  would  prove  the  nsest 
gainful,  and  to  the  utter  disregard  of  all  taste  and  embellishment. 
•This  plan,  therefore,  carried  into  effect,  (even  although  unsub- 
tstantially,)'  is  of  more  worth  than  all  the  ingenious  (but  often  too 
^gigantic)  designs  exhibited  for  a  series  of  years  at  our  Royal 
Academy.  The  edifices  are  produced,  do  stand  and  have  already 
communicated  such  a  spirit  of  imitation,  in  most  quarters,  in  and 
4ibout  the  capital,  as  must  be  apparent  to  every  one.  Indiscrimi- 
oiate  and  unqualified  praise  is  not,  however,  to  be  bestowed  on  all 
that  has  been  produced  in  this  quarter.  There  is  one  pile,  called 
Sussex  Terrace,  a  sort  of  polygon  crescent,  that,  with  the  single 
exception  of  singularity,  seems  to  have  nothing  to  attract  notice. 
Jt  is  crowned  with  domes  unlike  any  we  have  seen  before  ;  but 
whether  we  are  to  consider  them  as  orientalisms,  gothicisms^  or 
barbarismSy  mixed  up  as  they  are  with  Grecian  architecture^  they 

>  Judging  frotn  the  accidents  which  have  happened  of  late  to  some  of  our 
great  public  works,  such  as  the  Penitentiary,  the  Custom  House,  the  Opera 
House,  Waterloo  Place,  and  many  of  the  sewers/but  Tittle  can  be  said  in 
^or  of  the  solidity  of  them. 
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prodoqe  a  deploraUe  effect^  and  Temind  izs  of  the  atamieiiceintat 
of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  .  - 

^  ttumano  cspUi  cetvieem  pralof  equlotoiy 

und  aCth6  same  time  of  the  acknowledged  relatlondnp  of  all  the 
fine  arts  vrith  oneanotiser.  But  ev^n  this  is  not  without  its  utiKtf  ; 
forby^its  contrast  to  all  the  neighboring  buildings,  which  are  re- 
^gt^ar,'  it  musty  at  the  first  view  of  it,  impress  the  student  with  a 
^^tfrhoksome  disgust  of  incongruity.  *  The  succeeding  pile;  to  the 
Vestwatd,  puts  us  again  in  good  humor :  it  is  called  Hanover  Place, 
and  j$' meant,  no  doubt,  to  be  Palladian.  Fastidious  critics  dislike 
^^Sa^mctmiing^tii  w>manning  of  pediments  and  walh  with  statues, 
4kiid  a¥e4nelitied  to  ask,  <<  how  the  devil  they  got  there  ¥*  But  if 
ijiis'be^  Vke,  it  is  on^  in  which  a  very  great  man  indulged^  for^ 
^ttifttong  the  course  <i  the  Brenta,  in  Vicenza,  and  at  his  viUanear 
that  city/  there  has  been  created  by  him  a  most  *  abundant  popu- 
;}dtk)nftn  this  sortr  ^  The  pediment  of  Spencer  House,  towards  the 
^^een  Pafk;'  is  crowned'in  this  way  ;  and  a  degree  of  lightness  is, 
thereby,  given  to  a  very  pondetous  fagade*  At  the  back  of*  tiiese 
$tately  buildings,  out  of  the  New  Park,  are  the  humble  and  unfot'- 
HKltiati^  Aljptia  cottages,  now  diut  out  from  ithe  view  of  it  \  but  like 
jfiotne^df  our^engthiened  squares,  and  in  defiance  of  all  discourage^ 
'^mentythey  Still  continue^'to  extend  themselves;  no  doubt>  to  end 
-^hi^M^wOmega  Row. 

<'^'Thi0  ttfjagnifictot  t^tunda,  novi^  erecting  on  the  eastern  side,  pro^ 
fttis^  CIS'*  piinc¥ainia  ^  the  whole  metropolis  \  and,  perhaps,  of  its 
eni^rdAs ;  and,  if  we  please  so  to  construe  it,  to  be  of  this  our 
'"W^ld^  a << majesticetnblem.'*  Success  to  all  such  speculations 
Md  undMakings  I  *  They  keep  our -money  at  home,  employ  our 
'^isi!8'&nd6ur  people,  and  may  serve  to  counterbalance^  in  some 
^dlsgree,  our  emigrations,  by  attracting  foreigners,  of  an  opulent 
*^de8Cripdon,  to  come  and  admire  a  city,  hitherto  only  admirable 
>fronl  its  ettent,  or,  as  a  Frenchman  once  called  it,  une  prcfoince 
-debriquei.  I  think  we  may  venture  to  predict  of  this  panorama, 
that  if  the  picture  be  as  well  excuted  as  those  hitherto  exhibited, 
thcF  speculation  must  turn  out  to  be  a  most  beneficial  one ;  for*  who 
-^at  cditt  aiibrd  a  shilling  (and  it  will  be  wise  not  to  exceed  that 
'demand)  will  not  go  to  see  the'  metropolis  in  a  nutshell  ?*^ And 
^ken  too  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  I  The  Diorama  is  a  handsome 
building,  and  the  pictures  shown  there  are  very  attractive  in  their 
way ;  but  they  are  on  a  more  partial  and  limited  scale,  and  cannot 
rivalise  with  such  works  of  art  as  comprehend  a  vast  circle,  and 
"every  object  that  the  eye  can  take  in  on  all  sides.  These  afford  a 
longer  continuation,  and  much  more  variety  of  delight  from  their 
enlarged  sphere  of  deception.  ^ 
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Pass  we  now  to  die  Credcenf ,  (ctlkd  Park  Crescent,)  at  t3ie  end 
of  Portland  Flace^  which  was  originally  meant  to  have  been  ex^ 
tended  to  a  circus.  The  northern  half  has  been,  if  not  necessarily 
omitted,  judiciously  so;  for  if  the  houses  in  the  existing  Crescent 
had  been  shut  out  from  the  view  of  the  Park,  nobody  woidd  have 
lived  in  themy  or  they  must  have  fallen  very  low  in  price.  The 
area  of  this  crescent  being  so  extensive,  the  buildings  of  which  it 
is  formed  seem  to  call  for  decoration )  or,  at  all  events,  for  an  ap- 
pearance of  solidity,  which  it  has  not.  There  is  a  lath-4ind-pla»> 
teriness,  if  I  may  so  say,  about  it,  together  with  a  plainneas  of 
surface  from  one  honi  to  the  other,  that  wedUries  the  eye.  If^  like 
the  Crescent  as  Bath,  ei^aged  columns  had  reigned  round  die  i^ 
per  stories  of  k,  the  defects  which  I  complain  of  would  have  beea 
.avoided  ;  and  I  should  aay  that  the  coupled  Ionic  columns  of  the 
basement  woukthavebeeo well  exchanged  fara  single  and  substantial 
Doric  oolcnoade*  I  ahould  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  here  a  copy 
(I  will  not  say  a  servile  one }  for  one  CTd«r,  say  Mr.  Nash's  favorite 
die  Ionic,  might  have  been  employed)  of  the  Crescent  at  Bad^ 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  which  is  one  of  die  finest  thiags 
la  Englaml* 

Here  I  am  t^npted  to  make  a  aerious  reflectimi,  if  not  a  re^ 
proachful  one  (  and,  as  I  conceive  applicable^  at  this  day,  to  artists 
of  every  denomioadon }  poets,  painters  and  musicians,  as  well  as 
architects.  There  seems  to  be  a  rage  prevailing  among  them  (cer- 
taialy  fa»wever  with  exceptions)  not  so  much  to  delight  the  reseder, 
the  hearer,  or  the  beholder,  as  to  surpass  one  another  in  attempts 
At  or^inality,  and  to  astonish.  This  leads  to  extravagance  of  every 
kind.  Every  body  will  admit  this  to  be  true  with  respect  to  nH>' 
4em  poetry.'  That  Messrs.  FuseU  and  Turner  are  eccentric  in 
painting  in  the  extremest  degree,  who  will  deny  ?  Bea^g  consi- 
dei«d  as  great  audiorities>  they  are  followed  by  Mr.  Martin  and 
xnany  others.  Does  a  great  musician  come  here  from  Italy,  eidier 
aa  a  singer,  ot  a  peiiormer  on  any  instrument,  it  is  not  to  deHgkt  his 
audience  that  he  studies,  but  to  show  that  he  can  execute  difficvdp 
ties  within  the  reach  of  nobody  else.  The  tyranny  of  Roesint  on 
.the  pianoforte  last  year,  in  this  town,  was  an  exempUfication  of 
what  I  have  asserted.  In  romance  too  it  is  the  same :  there  we 
outJiexod  Herod  i  and  from  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  produced  sixty 
years  ago,  down  to  the  appalling  horrors  imported  from  GeriMny, 
wli»t  do  we  «ee  but  exaggeration,  and  an  insatiaUe  aspiradon  after 

■  There  is  a  strong  affinity  between  the  poetry  of  the  late  Mr,  Byshe  Shel- 
ley and  the  paintingB  of  Mr.  Martin. 
A  ._,  "  Disordt^rM  ^cy  ee«r6  te  radh  a  hei^> 

As  leaves  plain  sense  and  reasvaoot.fif  sii^t.'*  .  j 
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die  eibct  of  astonishment  V  No  dictum  of  Cicero  U  more  haXtf 
assented  to,  and  more  quoted,  than  that  all  the  arts,  qmn  cogna^ 
iione  quadam  inter  se  coniinentvr:  and  hence  it  seems  to  foUow 
that  the  whole  family  must  stand  or  fall  together.  Vitruvius  was 
so  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Cicero'^  doctrine,  that  he  has  gone  aH 
Jengths,  and  has  asserted  that  a  professor  of  his  art  ought  to  be 
-consummate  in  all  the  rest. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject,  from  which  what  I  have  just  said 
^n  hardly  be  thought  a  digression,  may  we  not  ask,  if  aTcfaitecture 
be  not  a  nnite  art  ?  All  that  is  good  and  acknowledged  to  be  s<^ 
lias  stood  the  test  of  ages,  and  has  had  their  sanction*  All  the 
deviations  from  the  best  models  that  have  come  down  to  us  havte 
been  more  or  less  condemned.  Instead  of  toiling  and  patttiQg»aficr 
novelties  to  no  purpose,  why  not  copy,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with 
circumstances,  all  that  has  been  approved,  and  which,  ten  times 
repeated,  would  delight  us  ?  Architects  will  always  have  sufficient 
employment  in  die  interior  parts  of  every  structure  \  let,  then,  the 
public  have  the  gratification  of  an  exterior  (where  it  is  called  foi^ 
which,  not  being  always  before  their  eyes,  they  will  stop  and  eoiv- 
template  as  a  thing  as  near  perfection  as  the  general  opinions  of 
mankind,  and  the  sanction  of  ages  can  make  it.  If  we  had  twenty 
pantheons  in  England,  our  attention  would  always  be  attracted  and 
gratified  by  their  majestic  simplicityi  If  we  are  to  have  crescents, 
{and  in  this  sense,  as  well  as  in  othersi  we  may  say  aniiamo  cr^ 
^tendoy)  let  us  imitate,  with  as  slight  alterations  as  possttile,  that 
which  I  have  cited  as  a  sanctioned  one :  I  am  confident  that  every 
body  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  such  a  one  at  the  end  c« 
P<mland  Place. 

Portland  Place :  why  is  it  called  a  Place  ?  The  word  place 
18  derived,  probably  through  the  French,  from  the  Italian  Piazza. 
A  Piazza,  in  Italy,  is  generally  the  principal  and  central  part  of 
the  town,  and  is  mostly  accompanied  with  columns  or  avcadea^ 
the  only  real  Place  we  have  in  London  is  Coveiit  Gacden ;  and 
which,  being  a  square,  was  intended  by  Inigo  Jones  to  have  had 
four  intersected  arcades ;  insomuch  that,  by  a  strange  misapplies^ 
tion  of  the  term,  the  only  one  of  the  four,  now  existing,  is  vul- 
garly called  a  jpf£Z2»a.  Portland  Place  has  nothing  of  this  sort, 
but  being  e  very  broad  and  hand^me  street,  rn^fac  with  moie 
propriety  be  named  Portland  Space  ;^  and  it  is  certainly  a  very 

^  The  works  of  ihe  Great  Unknown  must  here  be  especially  excepted. 
The  enigma  of  his  incognito  gave  rise  to  the  two  following  lines  : 
Of  all  the  fictions  of  the  far-famed  Scotr, 
This  seems  the  rarest — that  he  writes  them  not. 
» It  might  even  be  called  Portland  Racey  after  the  ItaHan  name^  the  Corto 
at  Rome ;  or  the  French,  as  the  Ctmrs  de  la  Rtine,  at  Paris.  .    : 
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€lie^oiie.  'Had  it  arTsen  at  this  timei  instead  df  fiftf  yeats  2ffi^ 
it  would,  doubtless,  have  received  a  share  of  those  embeUidi* 
lAents,  (in  the  room  of  its  shadowy  '  pilasters,)  with  which  we  are, 
in  general,  so  weQ  satisfied  in  our  new  communication  from  nordi 
to  south*  At  the  southern  extremity  of  it,  and  in  the  c^rtre, 
Abould  have  stood  the  parish  churdi  of  Mary4a-bonne  $  and  dnt, 
with  a  portico  ofgrand  dimensions,  would  have  produced  a  sple&<- 
cKd  ^ffeet  v  but  iHs,  aui  ^mtibusy  aliier  visum  est. 
*  ^  Mr.  Nash's  church,  which  is  squeezed  up  in  a  comer  close  by, 
Iiis^a  jprotruded  portko  of  a  circular  form,  calculated,  as^  it  would 
Mcfni^  for  the  termination  of  a  Vista  from  the  Oxfoid  Street  Circus. 
Hetettpoh  the  wbrthy  architect  has  raised  a  spire,  whichj  in  turn, 
-faas  rsdsM-  Up-  a  host  df  critics  against  him ;  and  what,  perhaps,  is 
^ANmey  the  public  opinion  expressed  in  pasquinades  and  caricatures, 
itot  to  be  despised,  as  thqf  may  sometimes  happen  to  be  right. 
f' '  The  French  architects,  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  revoltttkiiy 
hihring  to  erect  a  monument  on  the  Place  de  Louis  XV.  to  tlie 
Inemoryof  its  martyrs,  submitted  to  the  public  the  model  of  it  in 
.wood,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  work  whidi  was  intended  to 
jbe  executed  in.  stone  ;  resdving  to  wait  for  their  approbatioii'  er 
^Assent J  Bonaparte's  column  in  the  Place  Venddme,  as  is.  well 
fenown^  supplanted  this  design..  Without  going  the  teogth^  ^ 
,Acfir  example^  which,  tt  must  be  allowed,  was  respectful^  sureh^ 
'SO  much  attention- should  have  been  paid  to  what  was  4aid  «f  Am 
tf*'s  rising  spire,  and  while  it  was  yet  incomplete,  as.  ta  have  ar- 
^^ested  its  progress,  and  to  :have  procured  a  substitute.  Iliiami^ 
}eas3y  havt  b^n  found :  something,  say,  after  the  maoner  of  the 
leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  set  upright }  but,  at  all  e^snts^  a  eon- 
linuanbe  to  the  top,  of  the  same  sort  of  architecture,  as  at  the«bot- 
toin.  This  would  have  saved  the  reproach  of  incongruity,  (isr 
'C^recian'buiMings  have  no  spires,)  and  Horace's  precept  ^<  guoBs 
a&inceptoproeesse^Uf  H  sibi  constet^*  would  not  have  been  'iieg* 
fected.'  '  I  believe-that  it  is  a  canon  of  the  art  of  whidi  I  am 
ap^aking,  that  every  thing  that  is  raised  should  have  utility  for  ks 
■Object :  now^  if -Mr.  Ns^h  had  placed  a  weather-^ock  only  on.  the 
^imnit  of  his  cruelly  sharp  point,  he  would  have  escaped  himself 
froth  ^the  penance  ^  being  placed  there  by  the  print-shops  \  for» 
9B  a  mauoais  plaisant  has  written  under  his  caricature^ 

\  r       K6  satire  so  pointed  as  that  yon  endure 

'When  the  shops  show  you  up  in  a  caricature; 

Poor  N  1  on  the  top  of  bis  steeple  astride. 

Seems  to  feel  something  worse  than  a  thorn  io  his  side.  ^ 

^  I  ea]l  tbem  so,  because  thev  are  the  ghosts  of  columns. 
^'Htte  n  another  efdgram  which  I  have  met  with,  and  which  X  hope  will 
put  Mr.  N.  in  good  humor^  and  make  him  join  in  the  laugh. 
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,.  And  this  lamentable  case  of  a  most^  ingenious  man,  and  very 
able  professor  of  his  art,  is  owing  to  a  disregard  of  all  that  ha4 
Jbeen  previously  said  of  his  plan«  The  interior  of  his  church  is^ 
bowever,  very  simple  and  elegant  \  and  I  must  say,  that  if  he  had 
condescended  to  adopt  an  alteration  on  the  outside,  even  at  hif 
owp  expense,  he  would  have  been  a  gainer.  It  could  not  hav^ 
}>een  very  costly. 

Being  now  on  the  chapter  of  spires,  it  may  be  as  well  to  m 
^ptnetlmg  more,  of  them  in  general,  as  well  as  of  steeples  whicn 
9lpe  ao  near  akin  to  them*  In  the  country  they  have  their  use| 
and  particularly  in  low  situations,  as  thev  serve  tp  guide  the  tra« 
^vetter  and  th^  bewildered  to  the  town  where  they  m^y  happen /tQ 
be.  going.  Salisbury  and  Grantham  spires  have  been  n^ade-lojftf 
japTO(KMrttoa  to  the  humility  of  their  position  \  but  in  gt^at  ptie% 
like  Lgndon,  they  are  neither  useful  nor  ornamental*  Every  n^aqi 
IeaowS  his  way,  conducted  as  he  is  by  the  bearings  of  the  square^ 
9tt|d  streets  :  and  certainly,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  looks  up  at  thei^^; 
l>e8}des,  the  density  of  the  f  oga  and  smoke  mostly  hinders  tbe^ 
from  being  seen  at  all.  Being  without,  bells,  they  do  not  eve^i 
perform  the  service  of  calling  people  to  church.  .  i 

t  Against  steeples  much  nx>re  may  be  said,  as  they  ;ire  so,  mucb 
noDe  expensive  in  their  original  construction,  and  difficult  and  dan^ 
jperons  in  tlmr.  repair.  During  the  time  that  we  had  sp  mvich  <bai^ 
tifog  and  disaention  about  the  mcrease  of  the  number  of  chui:c|ifaif^ 
•both  in  and  out  of  the  House  of  CoipmoiiSt  it  ^enu  extz:a/of4maiy 
iba^. something  should  not  have  been  said  on^^e  subject  of  ^te^l^ 
An  addition  to  the  number  of  the  first  having  been  deeiQ^d  ^ecesr 
aary,  it  is,  accordingly,  carrybg  into  execution :  but  bow  die  ^C|» 
necessary  expenditure,  to  be  incurred  by. the  latter,  did  nof:  cipme 
under  aer ious  consideration,  I  cannot  comprehend  ^  for  it  is  eyv 
4ent.  that  die  costliness  of  modern  steeplea  must  absorb  a.  verf 
kifge  ^haore  of  the  funds  voted  for  churches  \  and  the  more  /esg^ 
cially,  aS'  the  providing  for  the  accommodation  of  the  greatest  aJ^ 
•eendance.in  every  parish  seemed  to  be  the  ^primary  olgec|,'  T^ 
jBUms  expended  on  these  ponderous  and  preposterous,  associati^ 
iwith  Grecian  porticos  would,  &urely,  have  been  much  hsi\t^ 
employed  in  rendering  the  churches  themselves  mpre  «apaii;ioiMSr!  < 

■\  .  .  \     .         I. >; 

i      .  Augustus,  at  Rome,  was  for  building  renowoM,  . 

And  of  marble  he  left  what  of  brick  he  had  fouod : 
But  is  npt  our  N.  too,  a  very  great  master? 
He  finds  us  all  brick,  and  he  leares  us  all  plaster  I 

Suetonius's  words  are, ''  Urhem  neque  pro  ma}ettate  imperii  ornatam^  escoluU 
tadeoy  utjure  tit  glorinlus  marmoream  te  reiiaquere  ^uam  UUeriliam  auepmelJ^ 
,    M  dp  not  moan  to  say  that  the  steeples  and  spires  now  in  existence 
should  be  puUcd  down ;  only  that  no  more  should  w  raised  up«  . 
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'  There  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  any  pagan  exterior  to  a 
Christian  temple ;  bat  if  it  be  adopted,  interfere  as  little  as  pos^ 
«ib!e  with  the  acknowledged  justness  of  the  proportions  ^nrhich 
the  ancients  have  handed  down  to  us ;  instead  of  encumbering 
them  with  extraneous  constructions,  and  without  any  positive  ne* 
cessity.  Look  at  the  two  new  parish  churches  of  Mary-la-bonne 
and  St.  Pancras  :  judge  of  the  enormous  expense  of  their  steej^es; 
and  bbserve  the  oppressive  manner  in  which  they  seem  not  only  to 
weigh  upon  the  buildings,  but  to  menace  th^r  congregations. 
Would  not  a  plain  campanile^  or  belfry,  standing  by  itself,  in  the 
churchyard,  have  been  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the 
parishioners  to  divine  service ;  and  if  it  were  out  of  order,  would 
it  not  be  more  easily  set  to  rights  ? 

Having  just  mentioned  St.  Pancras  church,  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  by  it  without  some  further  notice ;  and,  according  to  my  feel- 
ings, without  being  shocked  at  the  application  of  female  Cariatides 
on  the  side  next  the  road.  This  is  Greek  with  a  vengeance !  Of 
all  the  inventions  of  the  ancients,  this  is,  in  itself,  the  least  com- 
hiendable,  as  the  sensation  produced  by  the  likeness  of  human 
figures  supporting  entablatures,  and  masses  of  stone,  is  slavish, 
painful  and  repulsive  as  well  as  unnatural.  But  applied  to  any 
part  of  a  Christian  church  !  proh  pudor !  I  should  sooner  have 
looked  there  for  some  of  its  fathers,  or  even  the  four  evangelists 
themselves.* 

I  have  said  a  word  in  favor  of  an  increased  capaciousness  of  our 
churches,  I  will  add  one  or  two  more  on  the  subject.  I  am  aware 
dtat  it  will  be  said  that,  if  they  were  larger,  the  congregations 
Would  not  be  able  to  hear  their  preachers.  Was  St.  Paul's  then 
built  only  for  show  ?  But  I  have  long  entertained  an  t>pinion, 
that,  in  order  to  remedy,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  number  of  the  parishioners^  and  the  space 
allotted  to  them  fn  general,  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  should 
be  left  open,  and  none  but  the  upper  be  allowed  to  be  Indosed  with 
|)ews,  which  might  be  paid  for  by  the  opulent  classes.  The 
eoiiality  of  all  men  in  the  sight  of  their  Creator  being  the  basis 
of  the  religion  we  profess,  it  would  be  infinitely  more  impressive 
and  becoming,  if  aft  decently  dressed  people  were  made  to.  sit  in 
the  nave  of  the  church,  beside  one  another.  Paupers  and  diseased 
people  must  necessarily  be  seated  apart;  but  the  space  allotted  to 

^  Some  of  the  decorations  are  well  done,  but  the  design  is  the  acme  of 
barbarism.  To  torture  into  symmetry,  a  triple  building  (the  Ereccheum), 
nijade  purposely  irregular,  and  to  pile  upon  the  pediment  a  monstrous  tower, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  vile  copies  of  the  pagan  Cariatides,  I  think  nothing 
^ceeda  this  in  London,  except  the  converting  a  man  holding  a  horse  into 
a  combatant  by  putting  a  pot-lid  into  his  hand. 
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I. 
th^tn  eoo  should  be  open*.  One  material  part  of  the  remedy  foi; 
ivant  of  room,  I  should  think  would  be  found  in. a  repetition  of  th^ 
service  in  the  church,  during  the  whole  day  of  Sunday,  whei^ 
people  might  attend  at  the  hours  that  suited  them  best :  and  as  a 
larger  number  oC  the  priesthood  would  be  required  to  divide  tha 
duty,  more  employment  would  be  provided  for  our  unbeneficed 
clergy.  Unless  some  regulation  of  this  sort  be  adopted,  I  mucH 
fear  that  all  the  churches  we  have  built,  or  may  build,  yrill  be 
found  inadequate  to  the  accommodation  of  the  people  at  large. 

Pursuing  the  line  of  communication  commenced  with,  we  pass 
through  a  street  of  handsome  houses  to  the  intersected  circus  iq 
Oxford-street,  totally  without  effect  from  the  want  of  elevation* 
One  story  more  would  have  given  it  mark  and  distinction  \  and 
ypu  would  not  traverse  it,  as  you  do  now,  without  noticing  mj^ 
thing  but  the  convenience  of  the  opening  that  has  been  made 
there.  ■  .  .'. 

A  place  of  worship  auxiliary  to  St.  George's  Hanover  Squareii 
the.  work  of  Mr.  Cockerel,  strikes  you,  as  ypu  enter  on  the  division 
of  the  new  communication,  after  crossing  Oxford-street.  Nobod]^ 
passes  by  it  without  notice,  and  I  should  say  without  approbation* 
The  author  is  said  to  have  authority  for  all  he  \k^s  done  there,  al« 
tho^gh  the  volutes  of  the  capitals  of  his  Ionic  columns,  and  par* 
ticularly  of  his  pilasters,  are  such  as  ordmary  observers  do  no^ 
£nd  elsewhere.  I  should  have  liked  them  better  if  thev  had  beeq 
IDore  customary  :  they  seem  to  aim  at  embellishment  t;nr6ugh  ec« 
irentricity.  What  the  destination  of  the  two  towers,  by  which  the 
building  is  flanked,  may  turn  out  to  be,  does  hot  appear  :  if  thej 
are  without  use  they  had  better  not  have  been  there  ;  they  have 
occasioned  additional  expense,  without  adding  to  the  beauty  of 
the  structure.  When  a  handsome  church  or  chapel  is  built,  it  i§ 
a  great  pity  if  it  happens  not  to  be  insulated.  The  piles  of  houses 
joined  dose  to  this,  on  each  side,  on  a  regular  plan,  would  make 
it  appear  that  the  portico,  in  the  centre,  formed  a  part  of  theif 
frontispiece  :  this  occasions  some  ambiguity  }  and,  what  is  worsei 
inixes  up  the  sacred  with  the  profane.  There  ate  plenty  of  vi* 
icious  examples  of  this  sort  in  Italy  \  especially  at  Venice  and 
Genoa;  excusable,  in  somQ  degree,  on  account  of  the  very  jcon^ 
jtracted  space  on  which  those  two  fine  cities  are  built  '^^  but  sorelj 
"when  we  raise  temples  to  the  author  of  all  space,  we  ought  to  azr 
fprd  them  a  proper  share  of  one  of  his  distinguished  attributes,      . 

Our  nobility  and  gentry  who  reign  in  the  country,  are,  for  the 
-most  part,  lodged  in  houses  in  town,  the  outsides  of  which  are '  of 
the  plainest  and  most  monotonous  description;  it  is  not  therefont 
unnatural  that  we  should  wonder  at  a  vicissitude  of  things  that 
brings  our  shop-keepers  to  palaces,  or  to  a  representation  of  them; 
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iiot,  indeed,  composed  of  such  precious  materials  te  fSiose  in  the 
rm>  cities  I  have  lately  mentioned,  Venice  and  Genoa  ;  but  'being 
of  an  aristocratic  character,  they  must  be  allowed  to  be  altogedier 
a  singuhr  misappfication  of  a  grand  design.*  Without  this  mam- 
fcst  absurdity,  however,  we  should  have  had  no  Regent  Stireet ; 
no  eclipsing  rival  of  Bond  Street ;  the  spaee,  beauty  and  variifty  of 
lirhich,  at  once,  reconciles  us  to  this  its  fundamental  objection. 
''  Fairly  to  e$timate  the  advantages  We  have  derived  frdm*  this 
metamorphosis,  we  ought  to  bring  our  recollection  back  to  ISwaU 
I6w  Stfeet^  and  its  neighborhood.  That  part  of  it  which  ha^ 
bien  allotted  to  Mr.  Soane,  is  a  nondescript,  ot^  at  least,  a  i^n^ 
Uirity  to  which  we^  non-initiated,  find  it  difficult  to  aflhc  any  de« 
nomination.  It  is  a  work  of  fancy  perhaps,  and  may,  thetfefoifej 
Birthe  taste  of  some  one  or  other ;  but  I  venture  to  say^  thitt  'ffie 
jlMrtKm  of  building  opposite  to  New  Burlington  Stwet  wfll  ndt 
add  to  the  reputation  of  an  artist,  so  well  known  for  ingemiiap 
and  ability.  '       '    - 

'  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  are  averse  from  colotittad^  ited 
ixrcadeS'  in  our  metropolis*  In  Italy,  and  other  hot  dimat^;  wifdre 
they  ar^  most  frequently  met  with,  they  are  meant  vA  a  protectiem 
ffbm  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  but  why  not  adopt  them  here  as  *^d^ 
ftoee  agaitlst  an  opposite  ineonvenience  ?  Rain.  The  ofajeetii^ 
made  to  them  is,  that  they  deprive  the  lower  part  6f  houses/ ^d 
especially  shops,  of  light:  but  this  does  not  apply  where;'  ai^ 
bi  squares  and  broad  streets,  there  is  always  sufficient,  except' -in 
the  depth  of  winter;  and  particulariy,  if  raised  to  apropeir  heights 
InrMriiow  passages,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of*  Leicester  S^&xit^ 
nUr'hotises  themselves  obstruct  tl:^  light ;  but  where  is  tfie«einoie 
thde  carried  6n  than  there,  and  in  some  of  the  eotifined'  t^oi^ 
j&f  the  city  f  ,     .     , 

*  ''Th6  Quadrant  is  very  near  being  a  fine  thing,  and  if  it  could 
have  been  made  a  circus,  would  have  proved  a  magnificent'f eatttit 
ih  our  capital.  Even  if  colonnades,  of  Ae  same  dimenatens,  had 
been  carried  from  hence  up  to  Portland  Place,  or  asrfar  asr  0^fd!M 
Street  ohly^  as  I  have  been  told  was  originally  projected,  the  ptAK- 
Hc  would  nave  soon  found  the  benefit  of  it,  and  similar  shelter  la 
iofiitt  parts  would  have  been  provided.  This  Quadrant,  altHdugh 
a  sjdendid  and  convenient  novelty,  has  some  glaring  defects:  Mrhen 
you  look  at  it  from  die  adjoining  street,  at  a  certain  distance,  the 
smoodihess  of  the  protracted  curve,  without  an^  order  t)f  archltec>- 

-  ^'IfBMMtlarte  bad  been  sHo^ed  to  come  here  from  St  Helena,  and  live 
mf  a  ^ptsvate  individual,  freaucoiiog .  our  coflfvo-houses,  ^c.,  and,  as  Mr. 
jQ!Me^a  .has  told  us,  he  would  bavo^  been  glad  to  do,  ho  ipight  \\9ye,  t^x- 
/:|aiiued,  in  one  of  bis  rambles  through  this  street,  '*  4K  ^^^  ^  fi^^  ^ 
figuieri  qui  ni'ont  deirontf^  .  , 
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ture  to  relieye  it,  is  tiresome  to  the  eye ;  ^an^^tlw?  long;  fine j^t  itfff' 
top  uncrowned,  and  without  a  balus^radet  j^  particuiaiiy  te<ijpu$4r 
The  balustrade  over  the  coloimadei  and  whkl^i^at  present  server 
as  a  continued  balconv,  might  have  been  placed  wit(^  much  ad*^ 
vantage  on  the  summit  of  the  whole  building  ;  ipind  irofi  ;wotk,  ^ 
of  the  lighter  effect,  might  have  reigiied  rounil  below  in  its  8tea4, 
Both  at  a  distance  from,  and  passing  through  the  colonnadf  (which 
is  but  an  adjunct),  it  appears  too  principal,  and  eclipse;^  entirely 
the  unadorned  aiui  unsubstantial  houses  above  iti^  H^f  c:oJ.u^u^ 
or  pilasters  there,  would  have-  given  some  ^how  of  9oj^(i^]!:.f 
But  a  fault  most  reprehensible  and  unaccountable  meetf  tiv^  ^^Jjg; 
in' the  reparation  of  a  part  of  thefee  buildings,  by  which  their  wwjJjt 
of  depth  and  substance  is  betrayed  in  the  most  inartificial  mzAx^^ 
olvisomuch  as  to  make  them  appear  almost  a^  a  w^Uwith  ;ial9(| 
^indows^  r^sed  for  a  fagade.  Coming  into  the  Qy?^4ra|it,.jpip.the 
loft,  from  Piccadilly,  and  walking  into  the  ceture  of  it,  you  arrixi^ 
at  a  passage  for  carriages  across  it,  and  under  the  continu(^^|C^ 
lumnsj  when,  on ,  looking  up„  you  pe^rceive  a  suspensibn  p|  fiie 
buildings  (hiatus  vcdde  S^UndusJ)  an  interval  iterminatmg  i^i^ 
so  little  thickness,  that  it  can  hatd^  be^upposed  tf>  bi^t  apy, {|arjt  9^ 
a  real  hpuse.  The  obvious  remedy  for  this  gross  hhjnd/5p/is\j$jr 
leiiving  no  interval  at  .all,  and  by  filling  up  the  spaces  oV^rtiiemi* 
6^es,  with  a  wall  and  false  windows,  if  it  could  not  ^  dipil^  ot|iex« 
wise.  And  this  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  on  the  pppQfi|:?;,$ii3^ 
nearer  to  the  northern  eRd,  another  passage  has  been  Jeft  free  be| 
Jow,^and  the  building  continued  witbput  any  inteixup^n<sU)oVeJ[^ 
The  County  Insurance  O^e  is  a  handsome  5truc^u)fij,  in  f 
5:haste,  well  proportioned,  ^nd  excellent  style :  it  is  complimentary 
tf>.. pari  ton  House,  as  forming  a  tepninatlonojf  the  vie  vv.  from  it^ 
it  stands  well  on  the  rising  ground,  and  is  a  sort  of  conp^peni^fttioii 
for,  the  turn  you  are  M  to  take  from  the  straight .  aj^d  '^pi^'^^d 
street  you  have  just  left,  .  *   ,'.    *  ,^^4 

^  The  four  segments  of  a  circle  which  you  pass  here  in  de^qen^^^ 
ing  from  Piccadilly  have  somewhat  more  of  solidity  in  appe^raja^^ 
than  those  of  which  they  are  nearly  the  prototype,  m  ^0;dfqn(| 
Street.    They  have  the  same  defect-*- want  of  eleyatioEf.  ■) 

'^  An  artist  may  sometimes  lose  more  credit  by  the  neglect  of  little 
things  than  some  of  much  greater  consequence.  KidiculQi^  conceits, 
placed  immediately  within  the  sphere  of  observationi^siich  .aa  ,t|ie 
little  top&y-turyy  pillars  that  decorate  the  shop  windows  ,i;>,  j^ 
part  of  the  new  street,  have  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  pleasantry 
at  Mi:,^  Nash's  expense  s  and  pepple  ^iHjip^JetWu^  j^Wiapf  from 
it';  for  when  it  was  asked  bysome  <me^  df  whatvori{^)ihe^spil» 
lats  tvere,  the  anstrer  v^S9Mf.'li-^^ijp(3^ 
have  |)een  easy  to  have  obtained  moire  ajpplause  at  tfie^ 
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this  lilly  ornamenty  when  found  to  displease^  than  disapprobation 
at  their  original  adoption. 

The  rest  of  this  part  of  the  communication^  including.  Waterloo 
Placci  notwithstanding  the  faults  which  may  be  found  in  it,  as  well 
^  the  disad?antage  of  its  declivity  as  a  site,  has  produced  a  varied, 
amusing,  and  elegant  effect:  but  that  is. all:  without  loftiness 
and  large  proportions,  you  can  produce  no  grandeur.  Our  mode 
of  lodging  ourselves,  and  aversion  to  climbing,  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  attaining  this  characteristic:  besides,  if  the  houses  here 
had  been  higher,  Carlton  House,  which  stands  in  the  bottom^ 
would  have  sunk  into  deeper  humility,  and  been  almost  annihi« 
lated  by  them.  The  chapel,  on  the  right  hand  side,  as  you 
descend,  the  work  of  Mr.  Repton,  is  equally  objectionable  with 
that  which  I  have  before  mentioned,  near  Oxford  Street,  as  beii^ 
pent  up  by  houses  on  each  side«  The  proportions  are  fair ;  but 
the  superstructure  of  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates 
(vulgarly  called  the  Lanthom  of  Demosthenes)  as  a  steeple,  i^ 
improper  and  absurd  in  its  application  ;  although  thousands  pass 
by  it  without  notice.  It  has,  however,  in  deference  to  those  who 
have  observed  it,  and  upon  it,  been  somewhat  curtailed.  What  is, 
perhaps,  more  censurable,  as  more  obvious,  is  the  insertion  of  sa- 
crificial implements,  paterae,  &c.  of  a  pagan  temple,  into  the 
Doric  frieze,  without  necessity.  Mr.  N.  on  the  opposite  side 
has  provided  himself  with  a  splendid  hotel ;  a  circumstance  by 
which  we  feel  ourselves  agreeably  assured  that  he  has  been  no 
loser  by  the  great  undertakings  with  which  we  are  so  well  satis* 
ged,  in  general. — ^Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  than  the 
Tuscan  bread  and  cheese  columns  before  Warren's  Hotel,  oppo^ 
pite  the  United  Service  Club ;  (the  ox  heads  and  the  paterae  should 
have  been  transferred  hither  from  Mr.  Cockerel's  chapel;}  they 
invite  you  to  the  consumpticm  of  all  edible  articles;  and,  as  signs 
are  now  abolished,  we  consider  them  as  typical  of  Mr.  Warren's 
cSiUing.'    . 

In  a  most  uncourtier-like  manner  rises  the  lofty  Opera  House,  in 
ihe  immediate  vicinity  of  Carlton  House ;  and,  although  it  be  not 
comparable  to  the  palace  as  a  specimen  of  architecture,  yet  it  does 
flway  entirely  with  the  distinction  of  the  latter.    It  is,  in  itself,  a 

.  ^  There  is  another  substitute  for  signs,  lately  invented,  and  nuich  em- 
ployed by  a  namesake  of  the  person  whose  house  is  here  alluded  to.  How* 
lever  beneficial  it  may  prove  to  individuals,  it  is  not  very  ornamental  to  our 
city.    This  practice  is  consigned  in  the  following  Epigram  : — 

Warren,  they  say,  has  got  the  start  in 
A  hard-run  race  with  Day  and  Martin; 
For  he  (such  virtue  has  wall-writing) 

.  ;  Sells  all  bis  Blacking  by  his  WhUing, 
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proof,  that  loftiness  and  large  dimensions  alone  are  not  sufficient 
to  produce  the  grandiose  in  effect :  it  has  no  members  that  strike ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  designed  so  exclusivelv  for  a  profitable 
concern,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  colonnade  ana  arcades  round  it, 
it  would  appear  almost  as  much  a  warehouse  as  any  one  of  those 
belonging  to  the  East  India  Company.  Passing  it  through  the 
Haymarket,  you  would  not  find  where  the  principal  entrance  is ; 
there  being  nothing  of  projection  to  announce  it.  It  is  a  comr 
plete  contrast  to  the  elegant  little  theatre  on  the  other  side  of 
the!  wayi  which  shows,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  but  its  entrance, 
but  which  is  in  the  best  style.  Nor  would  any  one  suspect  the 
larger  edifice  to  be  an  opera  house,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  shops 
below,  if  he  were  not  to  look  up,  and  discern  a  piece  of  sculpture 
in  relief,  representing  (like  a  sign  to  invite  your  Custom)  a  strange 
medley  of  heathen  deities,  mixed  up  with  performers  in  coats  and 
waistcoats,  d  la  modemei  as  at  a  rehearsal.  Singular  as  this  con- 
trivance is  to  show  you  where  you  are  going,  it  has  its  use ;  but 
.  the  f^uds,  law-suits,  and  mismanagement  of  the  concerns  within, 
lead- you  rather  to  look  on  the  Opera  House  as  the  Temple  of 
Discord,  than  one  dedicated  to  harmony  and  the  muses. 

We  have  gained  hye  columns  and  shelter  from  the  covered 
way,  (the  best  of  umbrellas,)  but  the  heavy  balustrade  super-im- 
posed, cuts  off  a  third  of  the  windows  of  the  whole  building,  arid 
deprives  it  of  so  mucli  of  that  which  would  have  left  it  some  grace 
and  propriety.  As  you  pass  along,  at  the  end  of  )?all  Mall,  and 
look  up  and  down  at  it,  you  will  perceive  that  these  curtailed  win- 
dows are  not  concentral  with  the  arches  that  form  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  colonnade-^a  grievous  fault,  not  to  be  passed  over — ?l 
false  concord  in  architecture  ! 

Well  \  notwithstanding  all  this,  let  us  look  back  to  what  this 
quarter  was  formerly,  with  the  filthy  Market  Lane  now  exchanged 
for  a  convenient  bazaar,  and  we  ought  to  be  tolerably  satisfied. 
But,  when  we  come  to  review,  for  a  moment,  the  space  which  we 
have  traversed  from  the  beginning  of  it  to  this  spot,  independent 
of  the  buildings  on  each  side,  we  must  be  convinced  (and  demo- 
cracy itself  will  allow)  tfcat  the  greatest  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  pedestrian  part  of  the  public.  By  the  establishment  of  so  fine 
and  broad  a  flag-pavement  as  accompanies  it  all  the  way,  together 
with  tbegas  lamp-posts,  which  in  fact  are  magnificent  candelabra, 
we  ittay  venture  to  say  that  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  ?treet.  in 
Europe. 

It  would  be  disrespectful  to  pass  by  Carlton  House  without 

notice.     Having  stood  many  years,  it  cannot  be  ranged,  indeed,  in 

the  class   of  «  modern  buildings   and   improvements."     It   has 

undergone  the  criticism  of  the  period  at  which  it  was  raised,  and 
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the  coupled-columned  acreen  which  masks  its  nuignificent  pprtico, 
was  and  always  will  be  censured  as  a  great  mistake  of  the  archi* 
tect.  It  does  not  even  perform  the  office  of  a  screen^  for  you  see 
through  it  the  muslin  curtains  suspended  in  the  windows  of  the 
basement  story.  As  Carlton  House,  or  Hotel,  after  the  French 
denomination  of  a  great  man's  house,  this  is  not  perhaps  so  faulty; 
but,  since  it  is  become  a  palace,  and  the  residence  of  our  royal 
master,  we  are  struck  with  the  impropriety  of  leaving  His  Majesty 
in  the  street,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  his  subjects.  Hand*' 
some  as  its  exterior  is,  and  beautiful  as  its  interior  distribution, 
decorations  and  furniture  certainly,  are,  still  it  must  be  allowed  to 
want  the  characteristics  of  a  royal  palace;  spacious  courts,  accord- 
ing to  established  etiquette,  to  precede  and  accompany  it.  Even 
old  St.  James's,  in  its  state  of  caducity,  has  these  appropriate  ad- 
vantages, and  it  has,  therefore,  been  judiciously  sustained,  and 
splendidly  furnished,  for  the  purpose  of  general  reception  ;  and  it 
may  serve  till  such  time  as  a  pile  shall  have  been  raised  more 
worthy  of  the  monarch  and  the  empire.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and 
even  to  be  expected  from  the  temper  shown  by  parliament  last 
session,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  nation,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  sovereign,  but  on  their  own,  will  be  convinced 
of  the  fitness  of  placing  the  King  of  Great  Joritain  on  an  equality 
at  least,  in  this  respect,  with  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

Principini,  palazzi  e  giardini ; 
PrincipoDi,  forlezze  e  cannoni, 

was  well  enough  said ;  but  we  may  without  presumption  assert, 
that  we  are  opulent  enough  to  afford  both  the  one  and  the  othen 
Our  king  is  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  our  constitution ;  and 
the  veneration  we  owe  to  it  and  acknowlege,  makes  it  incumbent 
on  us  not  only  to  keep  it  in  repair,  but  to  give  it  a  suitable  degree 
of  splendor  and  magnificence.  The  crown  is  seldom  seen,  and 
but  by  few,  on  the  king's  brow ;  but  every  body  has  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  wherp  he  resides,  and  holds  his  court.  Besides,  it  is  now 
become  so  much  the  inclination  of  all  who  are  in  affluent  circum- 
stances to  be  presented,  and  attend  the  drawing-rooms  and  levees, 
that  it  would  seem  only  justice  that  they  should  provide  for  them* 
selves  by  a  voluntary  donation  of  this  kind  to  the  crown  of  England. 
It  must  be  the  wish  of  all  loyal  subjects,  that  the  spot  selected 
for  such  a  purpose  may  be  as  salubrious  as  possible;  the  health  of 
our  princes  being  the  nrst  consideration  ;  their  dignity  undoubted- 
ly is  the  second.  To  be  somewhat  removed  from  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  seems  to  me  to  be  essential  with 
respect  to  thet  latter ;  that  some  trouble  should  be  taken,  besides  a 
little  alteration  of  dress ;  and  that  some  distance  should  be  tra- 
versed before  we  appear  at  court :  for  it  cannot  be  admitted  that 
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valkingy  as  we  may  now  do,  cut  of  the  street^  i$  Tefy  decorous 
or  respectful.  Were  this  practice  to  continue  in  progression,  as; 
of  late  years,  the  prince  on  th^  throne  must  have  recourse  to  ar 
Cour  Pteniere,  such  as  was  held  under  the  first  races  of  the 
French  kings,  in  the  open  air ;  when  not  only  St.  James's  Palace, 
but  St.  James's  Park  would  not  be  large  enough. 

Of  all  the  royal  palaces,  that  which  appears  the  least  eligible  aa> 
a  residence,  in  point  of  salubrity,  is  Buckingham  House,  or  as  it  is 
mostly  called  the  Queen's  House.  It  is  not  only  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hill,  and  close  to  a  piece  of  water,  not  of  the  purest 
sort,  but  it  happens  to  be  next  ta  two  quarters,  or  rather  suburbs^ 
where  the  increase  of  brew-houses  has  been  so  considerable,  of 
late  years,  as  to  threat«i  the  neighborhood  with  suflFocation*. 
Pimlico,  and  its  twin^istricl,  can  derive  no  distinction  exaeft  from 
this  palace  ;  but,  as  it  has  been  ludicrously  said, 

-Strange  things  do  happen :  not  by  choice,  but  chance, 
Greut  Britain*»  king  inhabits  Petty  France  /' 

But  to  return  to  the  grand  communication  from  north  to  south, 
from  which  I  have  ventured  to  digress.    We  cannot  but  be  highly 

f  ratified  by  the  nvetamorphosis  that  the  space  between  the  Opera 
[ouse  and  Charing  Cross  has  undergone  on  the  north  side. 
Although,  when  the  new  street  or  passage  through  the  Mews, 
called  Pall  Mall  East,  shall  be  quite  open,  the  portico  of  St. 
Martin's  church  will  only  be  seen  obliquely }  still  it  will  come 
magnificently  into  the  mass  of  buildings  in  this  quarter,  where 
every  thing,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  handsome.  Amongst  these 
the  University  Club  House  excels  all  the  rest  in  elegance  and 
correctness  of  design,  (as  it  ought  to  do,  being  the  resort  of  two 
such  distinguished  bodies,)  but  it  wants  elevation.  One  of  the 
sides  of  the  lower  Mews  has  been  filled  up  with  two  splendid 
edifices  ^  one  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  the  other  the  Union 
Club  House.  On  the  opposite  side,  we  are  told,  that  the  Herald's 
College,  and  some  other  great  house  of  a  social  sort,  will  be  esta- 
blished. When  the  cream-colored  horses  shall  have  travelled  to 
their  new  quarters  at  Pimlico,  it  will  be  seen  what  will  be  done 
with  their  actual  residence  \  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  front  of 
it  will  be  preserved,  as  it  is  of  a  grand  character,  and  that  part  of 
it  which  is  of  brick  may  be  made  to  blend  and  be  in  unison  with 
the  rest  of  the  square,  which  they  say  will  be  open  to  Cockspur 
Street  and  Charing  Cross. 

We  shall  always  have  to  lament  the  bad  taste  of  the  fronts  of 
tbe  Admiralty  and  the  Horse  Guards  ^  the  first  with  its  stilted 
aflid  disproportioned  portico,  and  the  latter  with  its  mean  and  Ipw* 
arch-ways  that  lead  into  the  Park ;  encumbering  the  ground,  and 
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encttmbered  by  its  clock.  Had  Sir  John  Vanburgh  ^  not  produced 
a  Blenheim,  this  building  must  have  weighed  heavy  on  his  repu- 
tation i  and  perhaps  it  was  the  principal  cause  of  mose  sarcasms 
that  were  unjustly  (generally  speaking)  levelled  against  it.  The 
Horse  Guards  sinks  deeper  in  the  mire  from  the  contrast  of  the 
remains  of  the  palace  at  Whitehally  just  opposite }  for,  although 
great  faults  may  be  found  there,  particularly  in  the  broken  enta- 
blatures made  to  fit  the  columns,  or  the  columns  to  fit  them,  yet 
the  structure  is  altogether  so  grand  and  imposing  from  its  height 
and  proportions,  that  every  thing  near  to  it  subsides  into  insigni- 
ficance.   ' 

'  The  new  pile  of  houses  erected  on  the  site  of  Richmond  House 
and  garden,  is,  in  my  mind,  the  best  recent  specimen  of  domestic 
architecture,  altogether,  that  this  quarter  has  to  boast  of  ;  first,  on 
account  of  its  regularity  and  simplicity  ;  and  next,  because  of  its 
elevation,  towering  above  the  other  buildings  round  about  it, 
eclipses  them,  and  presents  from  its  terrace,  supported  with 
masonry  and  a  handsome  balustrade,  a  fa9ade  fit  for  a  palace.  I 
confess  I  should  have  liked  it  better,  if  it  had  been  entirely  of 
stone,  or  covered  with  cement ;  but  perhaps  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  engaged  columns,  as  not  standing  sufficiently  out,  would 
derive  more  relief  from  the  different  color  of  the  brick-work.  In 
every  point  of  view,  it  must  be  considered  as  extremely  hand- 
dome  and  striking,  except  at  the  east  end  of  Parliament  Street. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  opening  left  there,  and  which 
betrays  the  absence  of  all  architectural  distinction  backwards,  will 
be  filled  up,  so  as  to  mask  its  unsightliness,  when  you  return  to  it 
in  an  opposite  direction,  or  view  it  from  the  other  side  of  the 
street.* 


<  ^  It  has  been  attributed  to  Kent:  but  .after  it  was  finished  no  one  cared 
to  own  it ;  and  the  plan  of  course  has  long  since  perished. 

»  A  new  frontispiece  to  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Whitehall  is  in  progress. 
From  the  specimen  of  it,  which  already  shows  itself,  we  are  struck  with  the 
novelty  of  one  balustrade  rising  behind  and  over  another.  These  appear 
to  crown  two  buildings,  and  the  foremost,  towards  the  street,  having  no 
apparent  depth,  and  consequently  no  importance,  could  not  call  for  the 
handsome  display  of  columns  found  there.  If  the  whole  be  but  one  builJing> 
surely  a  double  balustrade  is  superfluous,  to  say  the  least  of  it:  it  is  lace 
on  embroidery.  Duncan's  '^  silver  skin,  laced  with  his  golden  blood/ 
as  Shakspeare  piteously,  but  piufully,  expresses  it.  Where  is  the  authocity 
for  this  ?  if  the  ancients  ever  surmounted  their  edifices  with  this  decoration 
at  all,  no  example  of  it  has  come  down  to. us,  nor  could  it,  for  a  summit  so 
unsubstantial  must  have  first  fallen,  without  leaving  any  trace  to  show 
where  and  how  it  had  been  placed.  Of  modern  times  there  may  be  some 
aiach  freaJc  in.  existence,  but  ix  must  always  be  preposterous,  and  made  too 
great  a  price  to  pay  for  elevation,. 
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Arrlinedat  the  field  not  only  of  political  and  juridical  debate» 
but  of  that  which  has  become  of  late  the  arena  of  dispute  on 
matters  of  taste^  it  behoves  us  to  be  most  cautious  how  we  give 
opinions  when  such  and  so  many  doctors  disagree.  •    ^ 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  proverbs,  quot  homines,  tot  sententia, 
and,  degtistibus  non  est  disptUandtmii  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  to  our  judgments,  how  a  legislative  assembly,  so  nume- 
rous, is  to  come  to  any  conclusion  on  concerns  of  this  sort*  Thank 
God,  it  has  happiened  that  such  controversies  have  taken  place  in 
times  of  profound  peace,  and  when  a  great  part  of  a  session  has 
been  occupied  by  the  discussion  of  laws  which  relate  to  country 
sports.  These  are  good  signs  of  the  times,' and  such  as  we  have 
not  been  cheered  with  for  many  years.  Let  us  hail  them:  as 
halcyon  days,  but  respectfully  deprecate  an  interference  of  the 
whole  house,  when  even  a  committee  might  be  too  numerous  to 
produce  any  thing  like  unanimity.  To  a  few  selected  for  their 
acknowleged  qualifications,  designs  of  taste  must  be  submitted, 
and  by  them  be  decided  on.  To  them  full  authority  must  ne^ 
cessarily  be  delegated,  or  those  designs,  whether  good  or  bad,  can 
never  be  carried  into  execution. 

'  Mr.  Bankes,  who  some  years  ago  (very  properly,  no  doubt) 
made  a  great  stir  about  the  expense  .of  some  plaster,  or  rough-cast, 
laid  on  the  outside  of  one  of  the  official  buildings  at  Whitehall^ 
was,  during  the  last  session,  so  perturbed  at  the  false  taste  of 
Mr.  Soane's  front  to  the  Courts  of  Law  in  Palace  Yard,  as  to  call 
for  its  removal  «  at  one  fell  swoop.*  Mixed  as  this  sacro-sanct 
quarter  is  with  edifices,  Gothic,  Greek,  and  Palladian,  it  must  be 
next  to  impossible  to  make  it  uniform,  any  more  than  St.  Mark-s 
Place  at  Venice,  without  an  enormous  expense  \  nor,  perhaps, 
would  it  be  desirable.  Now,  although  the'  work  of  Mr.  Soane 
had  not  much  beauty  to  recommend  it,  there  it  was,  however ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  denounced  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
there  it  would  have  remained  without  any  great  shock  to  the 
feejings  and  taste  of  the  public.  We  may  grow  too  fastidious^ 
and  be  for  pulling  down  half  the  town.'  It  cannot,  however,  be 
denied,  that  what  is  now  substituting  is  in  somewhat  better  taste. 

It  ought  to  have  occasioned  much  less  surprise,  in  my  mind,  if 
the  honorable  gentleman  just  mentioned  had  moved  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  of  those  pitiful  communications  out  of 
doors  belonging  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  all  that  is  erected  • 
above  them  facing  the  Abbey  \  and  at  which  it  seems  to  look  and 

*  The  Italians  call  their  alterations  and  corrections  in  designs,  PerUimentif 
and  the  freest  use  of  them  should  be  allowed  ;  but  how  wide  the  difference 
between  tlie  pentimenti  of  the  pencil  and  the  trowel ! 
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iweU  like  the  Irog  in  the  fable.  All  this,  with  fittk^iean^Bvindcws, 
has  mudi  more  the  appearance  of  the  premises  of  some  gr^t 
coachnnaker,  who  has  had  the  fancy  to  goducize,  than  what  should 
accompany  the  chamber  of  the  most  august  body  in  the  kingdom. 
This  is  a  wretdied  and  degrading  attempt :  better  would  it  have 
been,  if  space  were  denied,  to  haTe  raised  what  was  abecdutely 
necessary  for  the  communicati(Mis,  without  the  slightest  pretensioa 
to  architecture  [of  ^ny  sort :  in  short,  what  might  have  had  the 
appearance  of  a  temporary  building,  anci  waiting  till  something 
splendid  and  suitable  could  be  carried  into  execution. 

I  tread  with  awe  on  this  Campo  Santo ;  but  I  cannot,  however, 
lefuse  myself  the  expression  of  certain  feelings  of  mine  "Mth 
respect  even  to  the  restoration  of  Henry  the  Seven&'s  Chapd. 
Convinced  as  I  am  of  the  necessity  that  existed  of  its  repair,  in 
common  with  every  one  else,  I  still  regret  the  loss  of  that  venera- 
ble and  time-wom  appearance  which  it  had  some  twenty  years 
ago ;  distinguishing  it  so  essentially  from  all  modem  buildings  of 
a  Gothic  description.  It  is,  in  some  measure,  brought  down  to 
their  level,  and  is  made  to  look  like  the  work  of  yesterday,  instead 
of  three  centuries  ago.  It  has  been  reintegrated  by  a  natural  and 
devout  feeling,  but  violation,  in  a  certain  degree,  has  been  the 
consequence  $  so  that  it  tempts  one  to  apply  the  verse  of  Ovid  to 
the  zeal  shown  for  its  preservation  from  farther  decay, 

—-facto  pius  et  soelaratus  eodem. 

The  same  effect,  nearly,  is  produced  on  my  mind,  on  looking  at 
the  entrance  into  Westminster  Hall.  It  was  old  i  it  is  become 
|iew ;  but,  although  I  do  not  deplore  the  change  it  has  undergone 
lately  with  as  much  anguish  as  Martinus  Scriblerus  did  that  of  his 
shield,  after  its  rust  had  been  scoured  off,  I  should  have  been 
better  satisfied  if  it  had  been  saved  only  from  farther  dilapidation 
and  decay.*  Enough  cannot  be  said  of  what  has  been  done  for 
the  sustaining  and  bringing  out  of  the  prodigious  dimensions  of 
the  interior  of  this  majestic  and  unrivalled  structure  \  so  appro- 

^  These  reflectioos  h^ve  led  me  to  tbe  recollection  of  some  verses  on 
Battle  Abbey,  io  Sussex. 

'Twas,  at  the  conquest,  we  suppose 
That  this,  a  famous  Abbey,  rose ; 
But  then,  by  lapse  of  time,  no  doubt, 
Its  stones  must  all  have  tumbled  out : 
Replaced  in  each  succeeding  reigu, 
None,  now,  of  all  the  old  remain  : 
Like  Sir  John  Cutler's  hose,  so  darn'd, 
(Grave  antiquaries  hence  be  warn'd  f) 
That  not  one  thread  was  left  of  those 
Which  once  were  Sir  John  Cutler's  hose. 
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priate  to  its  destxnatibns,  and  bo  suitable  to  our  crtmate.  What  is 
to  happen  to  the  south  side  of  Palace  Tard,  and  the  antiquated 
Exchequer  apartments  there,  perhaps,  is  not  yet  determined  on. 
As  long  as  they  remain,  however,  they  do  ailbrd  a  partial  protec- 
tion to  the  lawyer^s  wigs  and  the  hackney  coachmen,  dreadfully 
exposed  to  the  blasts  that  proceed  from  the  river.  Their  state,  so 
ragged  and  ruinous,  does  net  represent  the  strong  box  df  Great 
Britain,  and  an  overflowing  one :  one  shodld  be  tather  inclined  to 
think  it  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Henry  IV.  when  FalstafF,  from 
the  apparent  facility  of  the  enterprise,  said  to  his  royal  companion, 
M  Rob  me  the  Exchequer,  Hal/' 

If  the  reader  has  accompanied  me  during  the  whole  of  the  walk 
to  which  I  invited  him  from  the  Regent's  Park  down  to  th^ 
Thames,  and  which,  although  not  quite  a  direct  communication, 
has  only  two  slight  deflexions,  neither  inconvenient  nor  unplieasant, 
he  will  agree  with  me,  that  London  has  therefrom  derived  a  pro<^ 
digious  improvement  since  the  epoch  of  the  peace.  Great,  how- 
ever, as  this  must  be  allowed  to  be,  there  is  one  which  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  seen  the  eariiest  adopted,  as  the  most 
urgently  called  for.  I  mean  an  opening  of  the  Strand,  from 
Charing  Cross  to  the  New  Church,  as  it  is  absurdly  called,  and 
will  be  till  it  tumbles  down. 

The  great  flow  of  population  between  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster  through  this  artery,  with  all  the  business  of  trade, 
the  inns  of  court,  the  public  offices,  the  courts  of  justice  and  the 
houses  of  parliament,  forming,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  capital  of 
London  itself,  seems  to  call  imperatively  for  its  enlargenTent :  it  is 
now  in  a  state  of  plethora.  In  aggravation  of  the  narrowness  of 
this  part  of  the  Strand  itself,  the  obstructions  occasioned  by  the 
dragging  up  of  the  coals  from  the  wharfs  on  the  Thames,  are  met 
with  every  moment  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  and  peopl^ 
are  detained  both  in  carriages  and  on  foot,  at  every  corner  of  the 
transverse  streets  and  lanes  they  have  to  pass.  All  this  is  so  great  a 
nuisance  and  hindrance,  that  it  seems  astonishing  how  it  should 
have  existed  so  long  without  even  a  projected  remedy ;  especially, 
as  in  most  other  respects  things  seem  to  stretch  and  adjust  them- 
selves in  proportion  to  increasing  aggrandisement.  The  theatres 
become  larger,  and  houses  in  all  directions  are  approached  by 
broad  streets  and  squares,  while  this  Strand  continues  to  be  com- 
paratively a  narrow  and  confined  passage,  where  men,  horses,  and 
carriages  are  jammed  and  jostled  together,  and  move  when  they 
can  move  as  if  in  procession  at  a  funeral,  rather  than  in  progress 
for  the  execution  of  their  business.  When  I  say  this,  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  an  abatement  of 
the  nuisance.  There  is  no  crown  land  here ;  and  the  purchase  of  all 
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the  houses  on  the  left  of  the  Strand  from  Charing  Cross,  includit^ 
Exeter-Change,  would  prove  an  estimate  of  considerable  magni- 
tude ;  but  still  not  such  a  one  as  should  deter  parliament  from 
effecting  an  alteration  so  beneficial  to  all  classes,  and  particularly 
our  men  of  business.  The  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys,  at  the  back  of 
this  line,  are  of  so  inferior  a  description,  that  they  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  inestimable :  and  a  new  range  of  buildings  thrown 
farther  back  (equally  the  Strand,  and  alway  to  be  so  called^) might 
be  raised  on  the  site  of  those  demolished,  all  the  way  from  Cathe- 
rine Street  to  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

What  I  have  said  before,  I  would,  if  possible,  impress  more 
strongly  on  the  minds  of  our  Ediles,  or  those  who  have  most  the 
charge  of  such- concerns  ;  namely,  to  consider  vrhzt  %  mtdtitudi' 
nous  and  multifarious  people  we  are  become ;  and  that'  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  provide  room  for  them,  and  the  affairs  that  they 
have  to  transact  in  this  region  of  the  town.  We  hear,  every  day, 
of  our  mails  and  stage-coaches  upset  from  the  increased  velocity 
with  which  they  are  obliged  to  travel,  in  order  to  save  some 
minutes  of  time  for  our  merchants  and  men  of  business  in  the 
country  \  while,  by  an  especial  contradiction,  no  attempt  has  yet 
been  made  towards  acceleration  in  the  capital ;  by  means  of  which 
the  economy  of  whole  hours  might  be  effected.  Every  man  who 
knows  the  value  of  money  is  acquainted  with  the  value  of  time : 
and  it  is  therefore  not  a  little  surprising  that  our  mercantile  men 
hate  not  been  unanimous  in  declaring  the  thoroughfare  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking  to  be  next  to  impassable. 

Nor  ought  these  suggestions  respecting  the  Strand  to  be  con- 
strued as  an  interference  with  the  project  of  Colonel  Trench,  now 
before  the  public ;  for  there  is  full  room  for  the  double  improve- 
ment, by  water  as  well  as  by  land,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have 
just  adduced.  The  novelty  of  a  bridge  by  the  side  of  a  river,  in- 
stead of  across  it,  (for  such,  according  to  the  prospectus  in  circu- 
lation, it  seems  to  promise,)  is  no  otherwise  objectionable,  in  my 
opinion,  than  on  account  of  the  denomination  given  to  it  of  a 
f«  Quay." — ^Hitherto,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  quays 
as  ways  with  buildings,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  along  the  sea- 
shore -,  as  the  Chiaia  at  Naples,  those  at  Florence,  at  Paris,  and 
other  cities.  According  to  this  plan,  there  is  to  be  a  basin  for  the 
small  craft,  between  the  intended  bridge  and  the  shore*  With  the 
exception  of  the  misnomer,  I  heartily  wish  success  to  the  project, 
and  hope  that,  in  process  of  time,  it  may  accompany  the  course  of 
the  Thames  on  both  of  its  London  banks.  As  an  embellishment, 
it  flatters  us  with  the  prospect  of  a  magnificent  screen  that  will 
shut  out  the  degrading  appearance  of  a  majestic  river  at  low  waterj 
taking  away  the  view  of  the  unsightly  mud,  and  as  unsightly  small 
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craft  lying  aground  on  it.  As  far  therefore  as  the  beautifying  of 
the  metropolis  goes,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  about  it,  let  who 
•will  have  the  merit  of  the  original  design.  Sir  Christopher  Wren/ 
Mr.  John  Gwynn,  who  wrote  in  1766,  and,  not  a  great  many 
years  ago,  MessrSi.  Dodd  and  Dance  published  plans  of  this  sort  $ 
but  they  were  meant  for  quays,  according  to  the  common  accepta^ 
tion  of  the  word.  Should  this  splendid  project  not  succeed,  why. 
not  have  recourse  to  real  quays,  as  far  as  possible,  by  raising  the 
banks  with  the  mud  of  the  river^  and  confining  it  by  parapet^ 
breast-high,  as  before  the  Penitentiary  ? 

We  come  now  very  naturally  to  the  contemplation  of  our 
bridges  across  the  Thames;  and  no  nation  has  so  great  cause  of 
pride  and  self-satisfaction  as  we  have,  when  we  look  at  these 
magnificent  features  of  our  capital.  Of  the  last  great  work  of 
this  sort  I  have  only  to  speak,  as  it  is  of  a  recent  date^ 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  according  to  suggestions,  submitted  to 
high  authorities,  and  even  approved  by  them,  something  more 
than  the  alteration  of  the  insignificant  name  of  the  Strand  to 
Waterloo  Bridge  was  not  adopted  ;  and  that  by  the  erection  of  a 
triumphal  arch  at  each  end  of  it,  one  in  honor  of  the  army,  and 
the  other  of  the  navy,  it  did  not  receive  a  more  splendid  and 
monumental  character.  To  place  the  two  services,  as  claiming  an 
equal  share  of  our  gratitude,  on  precisely  the  same  footing,  was 
an  obvious  and  an  equitable  object :  it  would,  have  been  attended 
with  a  moderate  expense,  and  it  would  have  rendered  the  call  for 
the  jB4i5QfiOO  voted  by  parliament  for  monuments,  of  whatever 
other  description,  for  such  purposes,  unnecessary. 
,  It  is  only  under  the  peculiar  circumstance  of  this  bridge  being 
horizontal  that  their  adaptation  would  have  been  practicable  with 
efi^ect ;  for  only  here  the  .two  arches  would.have  been  seen  proudly 
and  distinctly  in  their  whole  elevation,  from  each  end,  over  the 
level  surface.  If,  instead  of  the  barbarous  blocks  called  columns  in 
the  inter-arches  of  the  bridge  itself  below,  niches  had  been  formed 
to  receive  the  statues  of  our  most  celebrated  commanders  in  either 
service,  they  would  have  been  filled  up  appropriately.  These 
statues  must  have  proved  works  of  time,  but  they  might  have 
given  successively  employment  to  our  sculptors  5  they  tnigki 
have  been  formed  of  rude  materials  (such  as  Portland  stone)  not 
requiring  the  highest  finish,  but  sufficient  to  produce  effect  when 
viewed  from  the  river :— The  names  of  these  commanders  might 
have  been  inscribed,  in  large  characters,  on  their  pedestals^  and 


1  The  rejection  or  non-adoption  of  the  plans  of  this  gn  at  man  for  the 
improvement  of  the  metropolis  after  the  fire  of  1666,  wiil  always  remain  a 
stigma  on  the  pitiful  spirit  of  liis  time. 
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these  acceMories  m^ht  have  have  bees  afforded  by  goremment, 
and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  they  were  not.  This  great  work,<  even 
as  it  is,  excited  the  admiration  of  that  excellent  artist,  Canora, 
when  he  paid  us  a  visit  after  the  peace ;  And  great  was  his  as- 
tonishment, when  he  learned  that  it  had  been  raised  by  individttals, 
during  the  most  expenrive  war  that  the  nation  had  ever  been  en- 
gaged in. 

Such  was  the  ill-humor  prevailing  amongst  the  subscribers  to 
Waterloo  Bridge,  partly,  and  not  unnaturally,  from  the  failure  of 
the  beneficial  part  of  the  speculation  ;  ^uid  partly,  as  it  was  said, 
because  government  would  not  come  to  their  assistance,  that  it  was 
'  not  without  difikulty  that  they  could  be  induced  to  agree  to  the 
act  of  parliament  for  changing  the  name  of  the  *<  Strand  Bridge,'' 
under  which  description  it  had  been  raised  by  the  first  act,  to  the 
immortal  one  of  Waterloo^  The  author  of  these  observationsf 
flatters  himself  that  a  letter  signed  ForUifisXj  which  he  wrote  at 
the  time  to  the  editor  of  the  Courier  newspaper  (the  substance  of 
which  is  contained  in  another  to  the  same  paper,  on  the  subject  of 
the  London  Bridge,  now  building,  and  which  is  hereafter  recited), 
dkl  actually  produce  the  efiect  of  the  conversion.  It  was  copied 
into  other  journals,  and  became  so  much  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion as,  at  last,  to  produce  a  monument  without  the  expense  of  one 
dulling  !  voxy  et  praierea  nihil  !* 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  this  great  work  to  that  of 
another  of  the  same  description  now  erecting,  and  which  is  to  replace 
die  still  existing  London  Bridge ;  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  tran- 
scribing the  second  of  my  letters  to  the  Courier  newspaper  just 
alluded  to,  (but  inserted  in  a  garbled  manner,)  and,  as  thete  is  so 
much  reason  in  the  thing,  I  am  induced  to  hope  that  it  will  pro- 
duce at  least  as  good  an  effect  as  the  first.     It  is  as  follows  :— 

^  A  scientific  tract,  published  at  Basle^  ou  the  subject  of  the  Siraplon 
road  from  Geneva  to  Milan,  states,  that  it  cost  the  French  Republic  seven- 
teen millions  of  livres,  about  650,000/.  which  is  less  than  half  the  cost  of 
this  single  bridge  with  its  approaches, 

*  The  following  verses  are  extracted  from,  and  form  the  conclusion  of  a 
poem,  written  in  praise  of  this  bridge,  at  the  time,  by  the  author  of  these 
observations.    The  conclusion  was  meant  for  an  inscription. 
£n  Pons  sublimis !  huic  maj|;uum  imponere  nomen 

Convenit,  ut  dignum  nobilitetur  opus : 
Hoc,  quia  summa  viam  PACIS  victoria  pandit 

Mserenti  nnindo ;  non  quia  major  erat. 
Pyramides  superat  fam^l  nunc  laurea  NILI ; 

Clarum  et  TRAFALGAR  dat,  sine  fine,  sonum. 
Dum  numerare  nequis  tantorum  gesta  virorum. 

Stent,  hie,  pro  cunctis,  facta  suprema  sua. 
INVICT^  sint  hsec  monumenta  perennia  GENTIS, 
Utilis  et  votis  debita  sol  vet  honos. 
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«Sir, 

<<  Thie  advantage  derivable  from  the  most  simple^  yet 
lacky  idea}  and  such  as  might  occur  to  the  most  ordinary  mind^ 
might  be  lost  to  the  publiCf  if  not  properly  suggested  and  sufE* 
ciently  circulated.  It  must  be  the  wish  of  every  true  Englishman^ 
be  he  of  what  party  he  may,  that  the  two  servicee^  naval  and  mili- 
tary, should  be  placed  on  ue  same  footing,  as  being  equally  enti- 
tled to  our  admiration  and  gratitude ;  and,  consequendy,  that  no 
diflerence  should  be  distinguishable  between  the  monuments  raised 
to  the  fame  of  their  respective  achievements.  As  you  were  pleased. 
Sir,  to  give  a  ready  insertion  in  your  widely  diffused  paper  of  a 
letter,  bearing  the  same  signature  with  the  present ;  and  the  date 
of  the  21st  December,  1815  ;  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  will 
also  give  this  a  place  as  soon  as  convenient ;  the  nature  of  the  two 
appeals  being  perfectly  similar.  My  first  (as  perhaps  you  may 
remember)  recommended,  most  earnestlv,  the  change  of  the  un* 
dignified  name  of  the  « i^trand  Bridge''  mto  the  imperishable  one 
of  <<  Waterloo."  The  reconstruction  of  London  Bridge,  we  un* 
derstand,  is  now  determined  on :  my  object  is  therefore  to  suggest 
the  application  to  it  of  the  immortal  name  of  Trafalgar ;  by  so 
much  the  more  convenient  and  appropriate,  as  it  will  belong  espe- 
cially to  the  naval  part  of  this  city,  and  be  at  the  head  of  the 
greatest  port  in  the  known  world.  Through  the  exigency  of  our 
finances,  but  little  prospect  is  afibrded  of  any  other  monument 
worthy  of  our  gallant  seamen  and  their  commanders  $  let  us  avail 
ourselves,  then,  of  this  opportunity,  which  mil  cost  nothing  ! 

*^  As  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  the  farther  developement  of 
a  suggestion  so  obvious  and  intelligible,  I  shall  finish  this  letter  with 
the  conclusion,  mutatis  mutandis^  of  that  which  I  addressed  to  you 
on  the  21st  of  December  1815,  above  quoted. 

<<  After  all,  and  supposing  diis  appeal  should  meet  with  no  at- 
tention, either  from  the  legislature  or  the  parties  interested  in  the 
building  itself,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  British  public  may  not 
trespass  on  the  authority  of  both ;  and  by  a  kind  of  Plebiscitumj 
with  one  voice,  and  by  acclamation,  decree.  That  lAmdon  Bridge 
be  no  other  than  Trafalgar  Bridge  ;  and  that  it  be  so  called  as  long 
as  the  sun  shall  shine  on  it,  the  Thames  flow  under  it,  or  one  stone 
of  it  remain  standing  on  another. 

<<  I  am,  &c. 

"  PONTIFEX." 

Five  or  six  years  must  elapse  before  this  new  bridge  can  be 
finished ;  there  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  time  to  consider  not 
only  of  the  most  eligible  name  to  give  to  it,  but  of  the  decorations 
of  ndiich  it  may  be  susceptible:  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  thae  this 
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great  work  will  be  terminated  in  a  manner  that  will  not  ^^rogate 
from  the  credit  we  have  obtained  of  being  the  greatest  bridge- 
builders  in  Europe.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  to  be.allowed  a  $ug« 
gestion. 

Passing  through  Chalons  sur  Soane,  some  time  ago,  I  was 
struck  with  the  ornam?ntal  part  of  a  bridge  th^re  over  that  river. 
There  are  placed,  on  the  angular  basements  between,  the  archeSf 
all  along  on  each  side,  obelisks  of  handsome  proportions,  which  rise, 
with  their  tapering  forms,  above  the  parapets  of  the  bridge  itself  ,  and 
produce  somewhat  pf  a  triumphal  effect,  without,  I  believe,  its  ever 
having  been  intended.  Might  not  something  of  this  sort  be  applied  to 
our  bridge  now  in  progress  ?  I  should  propose  columns  of  such  an 
order,  and  of  such  proportions,  as  may  be  determined  on  by  the 
architect.  Aspiring  above '  the  parapets  and  balustrades,  not  only 
they  might  be  made  to  bear  on  their  capitals  the  statues  or  busts 
of  our  herpes,  but  they  might  also  serve  as  channels  for  the  gas 
with  which  the  lamps,  most  probably,  will  be  fed.  Pointed 
obelisks  could  sustain  nothing  on  them,  but  even  they  woi^ld  be 
better  than  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  could,  at  all  events,  be  made 
useful  for  the  lamps  \  while  one  of  their  angles  presented  to  the 
stream  of  the  river,  as  at  Chalons,  might  serve  to  divide  and  throw 
it  off  to  the  arches.  I  lean  strongly,  however,  to  the  adoption  of 
columns ;  and  I  should  think  that  the  additional  expense  incurred 
by  them  would  not  be  commensurate  with  the  advantage  of  the 
effect  produced,  and  especially  for  so  patriotic  and  monumental  a 
purpose. 

Although  comments  on  old  buildings  are  foreign  to  my  subject, 
yet  being  in  this  quarter  of  the  town,  and  so  very  near  to  that 
which  Mr.  Pope  has. said — 

"  Like  a  tall  bullj  lifts  his  head  and  lie?/' 
without  asserting  or  denying  the  veracity  of  his  verse,  I  may  ven- 
ture first,  to  affirm  that  nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  than  to 
aim  at  perpetuating  the  memory  of 'disasters  by  works  of  splendor 
and  expense;  and  next,  that  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than 
that  this  column  (as  the  base  of  it  declares)  should  have  been  erect- 
ed here  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  instead  of  its  summit,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  showing  that  on  this  spot,  exactly,  the  fire  of 
1666  broke  out.  If  the  monument  had  been  raised  on  the  top  oi 
Fish  Street  Hill,  it  would  have  been  equally  satisfactory  to  have 
learnt  that,  at  so  many  paces  (whatever  they  might  be)  from  that 
spot,  the  melancholy  event  took  place.  And  there  is  the  less  ex- 
cuse for  this  extraordinary  blunder,  as,  after  the  conflagration,  there 
had  been  sufficient  room,  unfortunately,  created  for  die  choice  of 
an  eminence,  from  which  it  would  have  been  visible  over  the  whole 
town.    This  is  a  great  pity,  as  it  is,  in  itself,  a  very  fine  thing : 
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but  it  serves  to  show  that  it  is  not  in  thi^  age  only  that  we  have 
been  guilty  of  great  mistakes.  It  is  said  to  be  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing :  if  this  be  the  case,  might  it  not  be  best  to  take  it  down 
piecemeal,  and  re-erect  it  on  some  more  suitable  spot  ? 

To  return  to  the  notice  of  recent  edifices,  which  may  be  found, 
perhaps,  more  than  sufficient  for  the  exercises  of  a  critical  ama- 
teur, I  shall  pass  over  the  Thames,  and  saying  what  strikes  me  on 
the  subject  of  hospitals,  in  general,  express  the  satisfaction  I  feel 
on  stseing  one  that  is  so  fully  in  conformity  with  my  own  notions 
about  them  altogether.  The  new  Bethlem  or  Bedlam,  which  has 
been  made  to  cross  the  water,  and  to  migrate  from  the  eastern  to 
the  western  part  of  the  town,  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  suppose  to 
be  in  consequence  of  a  greater  increase  of  patients  on  one  side  over 
the  other,  although  it  be  a  possible  case  ;  but  the  building  seems 
to  be  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be ;  plain,  spacious,  and  with  as 
little  ornament  as  possible.  The  portico  is  handsome,  but  not  os- 
tentatious. I  confess,  however,  that  I  regret  the  absence  of  those 
two  fine  statues  which  formerly  stood  over  the  gate-way  of  old 
Bedlam  ;  <<  Gibber's  brainless  brothers,"  as  the  sarcastic  poet  called 
them.  The  old  hospital,  in  Moorfields,  I  think  I  recollect  to  have 
read,  was  raised  too,  in  the  spirit  of  satire,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Tuilleries.  This  was  not  discreet,  to  say  the  least  of  it  j  and  in 
these  days  we  should  have  thought  it  une  ires  mauvaise  ptaisan- 
terie.  I  only  remember  that  the  building  was  crowned  with  a 
Mansarde,'  like  Montague  House,  liow  the  Museum.  As  it  had, 
altogether,  a  very  clumsy  appearance,  and  was,  besides,  a  standing 
libel  against  a  whole  nation,  we  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  loss 
of  it.  Not  only  ought  we  to  condemn  the  taking  the  model  of  a 
palace,  any  where,  for  a  mad-house*,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
nothing  can  be  more  censurable  and  incongruous,  than  the  appli- 
cation of  embellishments  of  architecture  to  an  hospital.  The  exte- 
rior of  every  edifice  should  have  its  peculiar  character,  from  St. 
Paul's  down  to  Newgate ;  and  in  the  interval  between  the  two,there 
is  enough  of  room  for  the  exercise  and  employment  of  tlie  talents  of 
architects.  Temples,  palaces  of  princes  and  great  individuals,  seats 
in  the  country,  villas,  theatres,  &c.  are  within  their  range  ;  but  with 
respect  to  every  thing  except  distribution,  builders  alone  should  be 
employed  on  alms-houses.  Palaces  indeediiave  been  converted  into 
hospitals,  and  vice  versa,  as  was  sung  about  a  century  ago. 

To  palaces. her  poor  Britannia  brings, 
St.  James's  Hospital  may  serve  fur  kings. 

But  when  we  come  to  calculate  the  advantages  derivable  from  the 
economy  of  endowments,  as  affording 'the  admission  of  greater 

'  From.  Mansard,  an  architect  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Foiirteent)),  much 
etmed  and  employed  by  Colbert. 
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numbers  into  such  asylums,  together  with  a  great  increase  of  com- 
forts, who  is  there  who  would  not  refuse  any  thing  in  building, 
beyond  the  substantial  and  the  decent  ? 

being  on  the  topic  of  the  misapplication  of  character  to  the  ex«- 
terior  of  an  edifice,  I  should  say  that  there  is  an  instance  of  it  in 
Dublin,  which  will  serve  to  convey  to  the  reader's  mind  every  thing 
that  need  be  said.  A  custom-house  puts  you  in  mind,  whenever 
you  have  to  do  with  it  or  to  look  at  it,  of  its  fiscal  destination,  and 
the  duties  which  you  are  obliged  to  pay.  Was  it  wise,  then,  to 
raise  one  in  that  city  with  a  prodigality  of  architectural  embel- 
lishment in  columns,  &c.  eclipsing  the  vice-regal  residence  itself, 
and  most  of  the  other  public  buildings  there  ?  Nothing  surely 
could  be  more  absurd  :  as  absurd  as  if  the  collectors  of  taxes  were 
directed  to  wait  on  you  in  coats  covered  with  lace  like  a  sherift's 
footman.    Hereafter,  sit  convenientia  cuique ! 

It  is  in  the  Museum,  the  Temple  of  the  Arts  and  Sdences,  now 
restoring  and  augmenting,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  utmost  that 
the  nation  and  its  artists  can  supply,  in  expense  and  ingenuity, 
towards  its  completion  and  adornment.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that, 
while  we  are  yet  sufiFering  under  heavy  taxes,  no  money  should  be 
squandered  in  public  buildings ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  let  it  be  ever 
borne  in  mind  that  science  is  wealth,  and  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
diffusion  and  direction  of  it  that  we  are  now  the  most  intelligent 
and  active  people  in  Europe ;  and  that  it  must  be  mainly  through 
its  still  farther  extension,  that  those  taxes  can  be  lightened,  and 
Great  Britain  become  less  tributary  to  other  countries. 

From  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  and  a  laudable  resolution  not  to  be 
outdone  by  other  navigating  powers,  we  have  repeated  our  expedi- 
tions in  search  of  the  north-west  passage ;  that  which  never  can 
become  a  high  road,  nor  even  a  cross  road ;  the  extension  of  science 
therefore  must  have  been  the  object  of  them.  Museums  have  been 
established  in  all  the  capitals  and  principal  cities  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  and  we  even  see  rising  round  us,  in  our  chief  provincial  and 
manufacturing  towns,  foundations  of  die  same  description.  Will 
this  same  spirit  of  emulation  allow  us  to  be  surpassed  by  them  in 
this  the  most  opulent  and  extensive  of  all  capitads  ?  I  should  say, 
certainly  not. 

We  cannot  yet  speak  of  the  building  recently  commenced, 
although  we  have  some  information  before  us  of  the  plan  :  but  cour 
fining  our  observations  to  the  fundamental  part  of  it,  we  have,  I 
think,  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  it  has  been  determined  to 
adhere  to  its  old  locality. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  on  this  head ;  and  H  has  been 
vehementlv  asserted  and  urged,  that  the  Museum  should  have  been 
transferred  te  what  was  deemed  a  more  central  spot  \  and,  in  par- 
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ticular^  to  the  unoccupied  space  allotted  to  the  finishing  of  Somerset 
House.  The  seating  of  the  temple  of  science  in  the  midst  of  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  Strand  and  the  public  offices,  seems,  of  all  pro* 
jects,  to  havel)een  the  worst  conceived*  The  collegiate  (if  I  may 
so  say)  and  quiet  part  of  the  town,  where  it  now  is,  appears,  on  th# 
contrary,  marvellously  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Much  more 
icetired  than  any  other  quarter  of  London,  it  is  still  not  exc^nttic ; 
and  the  inns  of  court,  our  most  learned  bodies,  are,  luckily,  in  its 
vicinity :  while,  for  those  who  pursue  the  arts  and  sciences  with 
ardor  and  steadiness,  its  abstraction  from  pleasure  and  dissipation 
offers  a  sort  of  retreat  to  those  who  choose  to  fix  themselves  in  its 
neighborhood.  The  real  virtuoso  and  scientific  man  will  nevet 
complain  of  its  being  removed  at  some  distance  from  him  ;  and  as 
every  body,  for  his  own  particular  convenience,  would  naturally 
wish  to  have  it  within  half  a  street  of  his  own  house,  it  never  could 
have  been  contrived  to  suit  exactly  all  classes  of  people.  It  was 
most  wisely  done,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  keep  it  where  it  is, 
even  were  it  on  this  single  account  only :  but  when  the  calculation 
is  made  of  the  difficulty  and  enormous  expense*  together  with  the 
risk  incurred  in  removing  all  the  precious  and  the  fragile  articles 
contained  in  the  present  building,  it  seems  most  extraordinary  that 
any  thing  of  the  kind  should  ever  have  been  proposed.  What 
would  it  not  have  cost  to  have  carted  and  conveyed  those  ponderous 
Elgin  marbles  only  (which  have  travelled  enough  already)  to  a  dis« 
tant  part  of  the  town  i  Every  thing  can  now  be  moved  with  ease 
from  one  end  of  the  premises  to  the  other,  almost  by  hand,  and 
according  to  the  progression  of  the  new  structure  preparing  for 
them.' — ^There  is  space  enough  here,  and  a  grand  opportunity 
afforded  for  the  exertion  of  architectural  talent :  and,  considering 
the  encouragement  given,  of  late  years,  by  government  and  the 
opulent  individuals  of  this  country,  we  are  entitled  to  expect  some- 
thing not  unworthy  of  the  nation* 

In  the  mean  time,  I  feel  persuaded  that  our  reputation  as  a 

polished  people,  and  as  one  advanced  in  the  fine  arts,  will  depend, 

.  in  a  great  measurej  on  the  success  or  failure  of  this  very  under* 

taking  ;  this  for  which  such  liberal  supplies  are  granted  ;  and  this, 

of  wluch  the  plan  will,  no  doubt,  have  been  profoundly  studied  and 

^  TKe  placioe  a  national  gallery  of  pictures  here,  is  a  part  of  the  subject 
on  which  much  has  been  said,  and  to  which  much  more  reasonable  objec- 
tions have  been  made;  but  to  have  obtained  one,  at  any  rate^  is  a  great 
gain ;  and  the  efifect  produced  by  its  establishment,  has  been  to  call  forth  an 
unexampled  instance  of  liberality.  Sir  George  Beaumont  has  bestowed  on 
it  all  his  valuable  collection  in  h'u  lifetime / — X  have  the  best  authority  for 
saying,  that  Mr.  Angerstein  would  have  left  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole 
of  his  pictures  to  it,  if  its  foundation  had  been  determined  on  before  his 
decease. 
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adequately  canvassed^  before  it  was  resolved  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion. '  I  sincerely  hope  we  shall  have  to  boast  of  a  consummate 
result. 

During  the  time  that  our  victorious  fleets  and  armies  were  in 
£gypt>^a  question  arose  about  the  conveyance  of  the  obelisk^  vul- 
garly called  Cleopatra's  Needle,  to  England.  Lord  Cavan,  if  I  re- 
piember  right,  was  for  the  measure  ;  but  it  was  opposed  by  Gene- 
ral Fox,  I  believe,  on  the  ground  of  its  not  being  our  property. 
Since  that  time,  it  has  been  ceded  to  us  by  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, as  a  donation  :  but  the  transportation  of  it  hither  having  been 
considered  by  our  ministers,  and  the  calculated  expense  found .  to 
be-  ten  thousand  pounds,  much  to  my  regret,  has  been  laid  aside. 
It  would  have  made  a  noble  figure  in  the  court-yard  of  the  restored 
Museum  \  and  I  am  still  in  hopes,  that  the  bringing  it  here  for  this 
or  some  other  spot,  may  hereafter  be  agreed  to.  In  the  mean  time, 
why  .might  we  not  open  a  subscription  for  the  expense  of  sending 
a  properly-constructed  vessel,  together  with  some  intelligent  mecha- 
nical people  to  superintend  the  shipping  of  it  for  its  now  legiti- 
mate owners  ?  This  would  put  our  virtu  (I  do  not  say  virtue)  to 
the  test. 

There  are  lying,  at  this  time,  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Mu- 
seum, a  number  of  shafts  of  granite  columns,  of  unequal  length, 
and  of  different  colors.  Whether,  and  how  they  can  possibly  be 
employed  here,  in  any- part  of  the  new  edifice,  I  cannot  guess; 
but  it  would  seem  that  their  tonnage,  taken  all  together,  would 
have  almost  weighed  against  the  obelisk  in  question.  If  the 
largest  and  longest  of  them  should  •  not  be  employed  here,  it 
strikes  me  that  it  might  very  well  5erve  for  a  milliary'  stone,  at 
the  now  rising  post-ofiice,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  all  the  dis- 
tances throughout  the  kingdom  from  thence. 
.  In  mentioning  this  improvement,  about  to  take  place,  in.  a 
concern  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  of  which  I  have  just 
been  speaking,  I  own,  I  am  sorry  to  recollect  how  much  govern- 
ment (to  all  appearance)  has  been  induced  to  give  way  to  the 
importunities,  not  to  say  clamors,  of  the  city,  with  respect  to  its 
removal  from  the  most  inconvenient  and  even  dangerous  'spot  to 
which  it  had  been  so  long-  confined.  Every  attention,  and  all 
reasonable  facilities,  should  be  afforded  to  the  mercantile  world ; 
but  the  precedence  ought,  in  my  mind,  to  have  been  given  to  tlie 
government,  and  its  most  important  offices,  in  point  of  accpm- 
modation,  as  well  as  dignity.  The  concessions  of  the  city  can 
hardly  be  called  a  compromise;  for.  this  new  post-office,  which, 
it  is  said,*  will  be  handsome,  will  be  stuck  up  almost  at  the  end  of 
Newgate  Street,  where  It  cannot  produce  much  effect,  and  with- 

'  Milliariuni. 
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fmtbung  Iniidi  tppro^cim^ted  to  the  aeitt  of  government.  The 
If  ing  waste  of  ao  brge  a  dpace^  in  St,  Martin's  le  Grand)  as  has 
btt&Bk  cleared  for  its  erection;  and  for  such  a  length  of  time,  must 
li^Te  Qsttsed  a  grest  lo$s  in  reol»  and  taxes  \  and,  of  course^  aii 
cfeiormotts  addiSon,  in  the  end»  to  its  expense  will  have  been  qd- 
easioiied* 

-  The  revenue  arising  from  this  first, of  all  convenienceSy  and  the 
doUection  of  which  bis  never  been  objected  to,  is  greater  than 
•oAie  lui^omsi  even  in  Europe,  can  boast  of ;  while  it  forms  $ 
perfect  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  afiairs  of  this  active 
mvA  enterprising  country :  it  seems,  therefore,  proper  that  it  should 
fli^ea  nsore  umi  ordinary  figure  amongst  our  public  edifices. 
Why  it  was  not  tranafersed  to  a  better  and  more  central  situation  i 
I  mean  that  wfaicS  was  ofiered  in  Furnvval's  Inn  (now  become  a 
liancbome  building),  in  the  middle  of  the  broadest  part  of  Holbpm, 
sad  coflunnnicating  easily  with  the  City  Road,  Aoithwards,  is  aft 
enigma  that  I  cannot  explain.  I  have  been  assured  that  it  might 
have  been  bought  of  the  society  of  Lincohi's  Inn  for  80,000/. 

The  open^  effected  in  this  part  of  the  town,  by  the  way  of 
Sjxow  HUl,  within  these  twenty  years,  has  been  very  beneficial  to 
the  pitUic ;  and  we  are  now  expecting  the  more  material  one 
that  will  taJ»  place  by  the  removal  of  Fleet  Market :  a  measure 
recommended,  a  long  while  ago,  by  that  very  eminent  phydcian^ 
Sir  J<dinPringle,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  thorough  venti- 
lation of  this  low  quarter  to  the  Thames. 

The/public  has  also  to  congratulate  itself  on  the  improvement 
wkkh  took  place  some  years  ago  round  St.  Clement's  Church  in 
the  Strand.  It  was  widbed  to  enlarge  the  circle  there }  but  as  X 
waa  informed  by  the  late  Recorder  (Sylvester),  that  the  flow  of 
spirits  was  so  f uUy  propcnttoned  to  the  flow  of  population  through 
Temple  Bar,  that  a  retaikr  of  gin,  a  little  removed  from  the  sdreet 
thereabouts,  proved  from  his  books  to  the  commissioners,  that  he 
derived  a  clear  income  of  1000/.  per  annum  by  his  trader  and 
so  the  greater  improvement  was  abandoned.  It  was,  peihaps,  on 
this  very  account  that  it  should  have  beoi  persevered  in.  But 
then  the  revenue-**-alas! 

Being  now  on  the  aperient  part  of  my  subject,  I  am  jtempted  to 
mention  a  dtcumstance  Hrhich  I  remember  was  told  me  by  the 
Baron  de  Breteuil,  minister  of  Paris,  before  the  revolution. 
Having  determined  on  the  demolition  of  the  houses  on  the 
brii%es  over  the  Seine,  as  wetl  as  certain  unsightly  shops  and 
worioaen^s  sheds  in  the  middle  of  the  Carousel;  he  said  h* 
had  received  fifteen  hundred  visits,  and  a  thousand  letters  to 
peevfint'his  carrying  his  plan  into  execution.  If  such  thing?  were 
difficult  under  an  arbitrary  government,  how  much  more  so  must 
VOL.  XXV.  Pam.  NO.  L.  Z 
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they  be  under  our  free  one ;  and,  in  lx>nd<Mi,  wherethe  price^of 
ground  is  so*  high,  and  when  »  fuU  compensatiim  must  be  given  to 
every  proprietor.  It  is  true  that  our  imperial  parliament  is  impe'^ 
riaus;  but  it  cannot  control  the  expense^  as  the  value  mast  be 
awarded  bv  juries>  in  ev.ery  instance  in  which  the  owner  holds 
out ;  and  that  these  juries  are  not  niggardly  in  their  estimates  m 
favor  of  the  recalcitrant,  we  have  had  many  notable  proofs^  during 
the  formation  of  the  Regent  Street,  and  its  continuations.  -Thesis 
reflections  ought  to  make  us  well  satisfied,  when  any  amelioratioo 
has  been  effected.  And  here,  too,  once  for  all,  it  is  but  justice  to 
acknowlege,  that  architects,  constrained  very  often  by  the  caprice 
of  thrir  employers,  and  as  often  restrained  by  the  local  that  they 
have  to  deal  with,  have  rarely  latitude  enough  allowed  them  to 
carry  their  best  and  most  matured  designs  into  execution. 

Temple  Bar^  the  only  one  of  our  city  gates  that  I  know  of  now 
remaining,  and  existing  only,  I  suppose,  for  the. maintenance  of 
the  etiquette,  established  of  old,  between  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster^  without  the  merit  of  great  antiquity  in  itself,  is 
with  the  wretched  figures  stuck  on  it  a  most  deplorable  object ; 
though  somewhat  less  so  than  when  it  was  surmounted  with  tl» 
heads  of*the  traitors  of  1745.  Granting  it  to  be  necessary  for 
this  purpose  of  etiquette  (for  it  would  not  stand  a  siege),  surely 
something  more  creditable  as  a  gate-way  might  be  substituted. 
An  opportunity  was  offered  at  the  peace  of  converting  this  barrier 
into  a  triumphal  arch,  more  convenient  for  passengers,  and  with 
handsome  niches  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  statues  of  our 
two  most  distinguished  commanders.  Lord  Nelson  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  As  it  is,  it  has  endured  beyond  all  .endurance^ 
and  is  really  the  opprobrium  of  the  city  of  London.  But  let  us 
flatter  ourselves,  that  that  which  is  deferred  is  not  lost ;  and.  that 
some  lord  mayor,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  may  undertake  to 
forward  the  object  of  this,  not  unworthy  nor  unreasonable  sug- 
gestion. No  ground  would  be  to  be  appraised  here  ;  and  the  ex^ 
pense  of  a  handsome  arch  would  be  very  moderate  for  the  head  of 
the  commercial  world  to  sustain. 

Of  our  two  principal  theatres,  one  in  Drury  Lane  and  the  other 
in  Covent  Crarden,  much  might  be  said,  as  very  prominent  struc- 
tures ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  their  exterior,  than 
their  contrast  to  each  other ;  the  first  having  very  little  or  no  prer> 
tensidns  to  architecture  at  all,  and  the  latter  being  very  grand  and 
imposing.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  handsome  a  front  as  that  in 
Bow  Street  should  not  be  seen  to  more  advantage ;  from  the  mis* 
fortune  of  its  locality,  it  is  almost  lost  to  the  town  ;  and  the  merit 
of  Mr.  Smirke,  its  author,  undeservedly  passed  by.'     Drury  Lane^ 

'  It  can  hardly  however  be  said  to  be  a  style  of  architecture  suited  to  a 
theatre*;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  massy  specimen  of  Dorrein  existence. 
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without  any  character  at  all,  might  represent  any:  thing  else  as 
well  as  a  theatre,  if  it  were  not  for  the  statue  of  Shakspeare,  set 
up  like  a  sign  over  the  principal  entrance.  Such  a  sign,  in.fotmeV 
times,  and  when  our  play-houses  were  on  a  moderate  scale,  would 
have  been  suitable  enough;  but  enlargement  has  not  produced 
improvement ;  and,  at  this  day,  a  figure  of  Harlequin  or  Gri- 
maldi  would  be  much  more  indicative  of  what  passes  on  the  stage 
within.  Garrick  said,  when  he  spoke  of  the  size  of  his  theatrcf, 
that,  if  it  were  a  third  larger,  there  would  be  no  difference  betweeh 
him  and  Bransby  ;  an  actor  who  performed  the  most  suboirdinatb 
parts.  He  was  well  aware  that  his  glances  and  his  whispers,  s^eti 
and  heard  through  the  whole  house,  were  the  main  causes  of  hiis 
celebrity ;  and,  although  not  neglectful  of  the  receipts  of  hfs 
theatre,  he  wisely  preferred  the  maintenance  of  his  fametothfe 
increase  of  his  fortune  by  not  attempting  to  extend  it.  Nothing 
can  have  tended  more  to  the  degeneracy  of  our  theatres  than  th^ir 
aggrandisement ;  for  besides  the  loss  of  the  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenances, and  the  sotlo  voce  tones  of  the  actors,  those  who  sit  in 
the  distant  and  higher  parts  are  liable  to  be  defrauded  of  their 
money  from  not  knowing  v^hat  passes  on  the  stage,  unless  the 
performer  rants  from  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  gesticulates  in  pro- 
portion. Enlarged  but  a  little  more,  and  we  should  be  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  masks  of  the  ancients.  This  is  felt ;  and  the 
cbnsequence  is  the  introduction  of  pantomimic  sh<ows,  singing, 
dancing,  and  horses  in  die' place  of  the  drama.'  Surely  this  is  not 
to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  improvements  of  the  British  capital': 
but,  natto  ndn  comceda'est. 

Our  clubs,  our  cofiee-houses,  and  our  pot-houses  increase,  but 
not  our  play-houses,  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  town ; 
and,  in  the  country,  where  they  do  exist,  they  are  deserted. 

It  is  remarkable  that  an  ordmance  has  lately  been  promulgated 
in  France  for  the  encouragement  of  the  histrionic  art,  and  the  re- 
edification  or  repair  of  theatres,  throughout  the  provinces  of  that 
kingdom.    I  think  the  French  government  shows  great  wisdom  in 

.'  That  our  stage  has  fallen  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  scale  of  degradation, 
is  manifest;  for,  two  or  three  years  ago,  a  new  sort  of  atilaeum  or  curtain 
was  introduced  at  one  or  more  of  our  theatres ;  and  the  spectators  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  themselves  reflected,  before  the  exhihitions  on  the 
stage  began,  and  between  the  acts  in  large  mirrors,  extending  from  one  side 
of  the  bouse  to  the  other.— This  novelty  deserved  to  be  recorded,  and  was 
soy  in  the  following  metrical  memorandum : 

The  stage,  within  due  bounds  confined, 

Was  once  a  mirror  for  the  mind ; 

But  strangely  altered  is  the  case, 

Tis  now  a  mirror  for  the  face — 

Who  would  have  thought  to  this  would  come 

Our  Veluti  in  Speculum  ! 
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this  measate ;  for  their  stage,  with  «1I  the  defects  it  may  hare  ia 
our  eyeSf  is  a  most  respectable  one;  and  on  whidi,  both  in 
tragedy  and  comedy,  very  excellent  lessons  are  taught  in  morals 
atid  pi^Utics*^  Genius  may  be  justly  oor  boast  i  but*  theirs  is  cer- 
tainly taste  and  general  propriety. 

The  preference  given  by  the  nobility  and  opulent  classes  of 
England  to  the  residence  of  the  country  over  the  town^  and  for 
the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  little  dis- 
tinction given  to  the  appearance  of  their  houses  in  London*  It 
is  in  the  country,  indeed,  where  almost  the  only  specimens  of  de^ 
oorated  domestic  ardiitecture  are  to  be  found.  In  the  metropolis 
there  are  scarcely  half  a  dozen  splendid  hotels,  as  they  are  called 
in  France,  belonging  to  individuals ;  and  of  these  two  or  three  are 
shut  out  from  the  view  of  the  public,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
counted  as  ornamental.  Lord  Lansdown's  palace  is,  however,  an 
exception,  and  we  are  much  obliged  to  him  for  having  conferred 
this  favor  on  us :  but  we  have  to  r^et,  per  contra,  that  another 
in  Piccadilly  (Burlmgton  House),  of  which,  some  years  ago,  we 
had  a  glimpse  through  a  handsome  iron-gate,  is  now  completely 
closed  up  by  a  couple  of  ponderous  wooden  ones,  which,  together 
With  the  brick-pointed  wall,  laced  with  scarlet,  give  it  a  very 
sombre,  though  highly  aristocratic  appearance.  TUs  high  bri(Jc- 
wall  should  at  least  have  been  covered  with  cement  to  make  it 
accord  with  the  interior,  which  is  of  stone.  We  might  too  have 
been  indulged  with  a  view  of  it  from  the  street,  as  it  is  so  far  re- 
moved from  thence  by  a  spacious  court-yard  as  not  to  cause  (we 
might  suppose)  any  inconvenience,  on  that  account,  to  the  owner. 

I  have  often  wotidered  &at  Loxk  George  Cavendish's  architect 
did  not  give  him  a  Gothic  design  for  his  arcade  close  by.  Instead 
of  what  has  been  done  there,  might  it  not  have  been  made  to  re- 
semble the  aisle  of  some  great  church,  groined  and  supported  in 
Aat  style,  and  with  Gothic  arches  at  each  end,  instead  of  the  Gre- 
cian now  theve. 

^  But  what  vare  we  to  think  of  the  taste  snd  (in  this  respea)  pub- 
lic spirit  of  one  of  our  Croesus's  or  Crassus's  lower  down  in  this 
same  Piccadilly,  where  a  handsome  display  of  both,  if  not  a  gor- 
geous one,  Mras  to  be  expected  ?  Unfortunately  for  this  fine  end 
of  the  town,  and  especially  for  us  Dilettanti^  a  big-bellied  bow- 
window  protrudes  itself  in  the  centre  of  the  front,  from  a  piece  of 
the  vtlest  colored  brick-work.  No  columns,  not  even  their  sha^ 
dows  in  pilasters :  not  only  no  pilaster,  but  no  plaster.  Whe- 
ther the  honorable  member  for  Tauiiton  thought  that  he  had 
enough  of  columns  at  his  house  in  the  country,  or  whether 
he  meant  to  avoid  ostentation,  is  not  easy  to  guess;  but  to  the 
latter  cause  it  seems  the  most  difficult  to  ascribe  the  total  absence 
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of  all  exterior  decoration,  because  that  house  cannot  be  said  to  be 
without  pretensions  in  our  capital— that  occupies  with  its  offices^ 
the  greater  part  of  one  side  of  a  whole  street.— -No  blame  to  the 
honorable  gentleman :  he  has  a  right  to  spend  his  money  as  he 
pleases ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  express  one's  regret  mat  he 
should  not  have  treated  us  with  a  slight  specimen  of  taste  in  the 
exterior  of  lus  residence. — ^No  doubt  his  arrangement  within  has 
been  well  copied  from  the  best  plans  in  Paris,  where  he  has  such 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing  and  comparing  them.  After 
allj  turn  dominus  domo,  sed  domus  domino  honestanda  est. 

On  a  par  with  this  neglect  of  the  disposition  shown  and  en- 
couraged by  the  goyemment .  towards  the  embellishment  of  the 
town,  is  the  pile  of  building  on  the  north  side  of  Berkeley  Square, 
the  highest  and  most  eligible  part  of  it.  Ground,  let  there  at 
between  6ve  and  six  guineas  per  foot,  sustains  a  row  of  houses  of 
the  most  monotonous  and  primitive  simplicity.— ^Nothing  to  cor- 
respond with  Lord  Lansdown's  house,  on  the  opposite  side,  nor 
even  to  harmonise  with  any  of  the  more  stately  on  the  western 
side.  Surely  Lord  Grosvenor  might  liave>  stipulated  for  a  little 
unambitious  cement  for  the  public,  here,  at  least. 

The  introduction  of  statues  of  individuals,  however  eminent 
and  meritorious,  into  our  squares  and  public  places,  is  a  novelty  in 
this  our  metropolis,  which,  till  of  late  years,  seemed  to  be  reserved 
for  the  sovereign  and  his  family.  We  have  however  two,  which, 
although  not  contrary  to  law,  at  least  to  any  that  I  know  of,  are 
certainly  deviations  from  long-established  custom,  and  a  sort  of 
invasion  or  trespass  on  royal  prerogative.  They  are  both,  I  believe, 
by  Mr.  Westmacott.  That  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  die 
Triptolemus  of  his  time,  in  Russel  Square,  is  an  erect  figure^  sur» 
rounded  by  the  attributes  of  husbandrv,  and  beneath  it  are  some 
smaller  figures,  equally  symbolical.  The  late  Bishop  of  £.,  going 
with  a  fnend  to  look  at  this  statue,  was  asked  by  him,  what  he 
thought  would  be  the  fittest  inscription  for  it.  His  answer  was, 
Bovf.  OPTIMO.  MAXIMO.  It  seems  extraordinary,  that  his  Grace, 
with  these  emblems  of  agriculture  about  him,  has  not  been  made 
to  look  towards  the  country,  instead  of  the  town.  But  he  looks 
towards  Mr.  Fox,  the  Demosthenes  of  our  day,  in  Bedford  Square, 
sitting  in  a  lumpish  manner,  in  a  sort  of  curule  chair,  and  habited 
in  a  toga,  a  la  Romaine.  His  neck  is  exposed,  and  the  drapery, 
passing  over  one  of  his  shoulders  across  his  breast,  might  very 
well  give  occasion,  as  it  did,  to  one  of  his  old  Westminster  con- 
stituents to  say,  <«  So,  Charley^  you  are  going  to  be  shaved  I  see.^ 
These  are  two  very  sharp  remarks  \  one  from  a  very  highly  cul- 
tivated man,  and  a  great  scholar^  and  the  other  from  a  very  coarse 
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observer,  but  equally  shrewd  and  comical  in  their  way.     They 
seem  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  other  criticisms. 

We  are  not  happy  in  this  branch  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  the  only 
instance  in  which  we  can  pride  ourselves  is  not  of  a  late  date, 
being  the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  the  First,  by  a  scholar  of 
John  de  Bologna,  at  Charing  Cross.  Our  ill  success  is,  perhaps, 
the  less  to  be  lamented,  as  works  of  this  sort,  exposed  to  such  an 
atmosphere  as  we  live  in,  become,  in  a  short  time,  so  much  defaced, 
as  to  make  it  very  indifferent  whether  the  workmanship  be  from 
the  hand  of  a  Glycon  or  a  Bacon.  All  our  monuments  of  this 
kind  seeni  to  represent  our  chimney-sweepers,  afoot-  or  on  horse- 
back, rather  than  our  kings,  princes,  and  other  great  men.  There 
is,  however,  always  outline  enough  left  of  the  design ;  and  that  in 
St.  James's  Square  cannot  shelter  itself  under  the  <<  sooty  flag  of 
Acheron,"  from  the  severest  criticism  that  can  be  inflicted  on  it. 

To  have  placed  King  William  the  Third  in  the  middle  of  a 
pond,  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  allusive  to  the  aquatic 
country  from  which  he  came  to  effect  our  deliverance ;  but  to 
have  denied  him  a  little  more  space  on  the  pedestal  where  his 
horse  is  curvetting,  makes  us  tremble,  lest  he  should  precipitate 
himself  into  the  basin,  like  Curtius  into  the  gulph,  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  us  from  destruction.  It  would  have  been  much  better 
to  have  placed  him  on  dry  land ;  but  if  it  were  found  inconvenient 
to  draw  ofi^  the  water  from  the  middle  of  the  square,  something 
more  magnificent  should  have  been  devised  ;  and  we  ought  to 
have  introduced  him,  more  appropriately,  in  a  large  triumphal 
conch,  with  Britannia  or  Neptune  supporting  him  j  and  with  sea- 
horses and  Tritons  ;  forming  all  together  a  grand  fountain. 

I  have  read  somewhere  (not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  country] 
that  we  owe  this  statue,  such  as  it  is,  to  the  loyalty  of  an  indi- 
vidual employed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  on  some  one  of  the 
public  departments ;  who,  while  in  good  circumstances,  bequeath-^ 
ed  a  sum  of  money  for  this  purpose,  but  subsequently  becoming, 
some  how  or  other,  a  defaulter,  or  his  accounts  not  having  been 
passed,  an  extent  of  the  crown  went  over  his  estate :  but  after-* 
wards,  an  excess  of  assets  having  been  found,  the  bequest  became 
valid,  and  by  accumulation  from  interest  the  small  sum  grew  into 
a  large  one,  which,  in  our  day,  has  been  applied  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  testator. — ^This  is,  .as  I  have  said  before,  a 
story  not  much  to  the  honor  of  the  British  public,  and  little  con- 
sistent with  the  *«  glorious  memory."  Our  disgrace,  indeed,  is 
somewhat  lessened  by  comparison ;  for  Gustavus  Vasa^  equally 
a  deliverer,  was  still  worse  ofi^,  as  the  hiscription  on  the  pedestal 
of  his  statue  before  the  Ritter  Saal,  at  Stockholm,  runs  thus,-^ 
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-  Mr.  Bacon's  is  a  sorry  conceit ;  a  sad  performance.  To  have 
set  the  grave  and  great  king  William  on  a  skittish  nag,  au  pas  de 
charge^  is  most  absurd.  The  dignity  of  slow  motion,  as  if  in  a 
procession,  in  works  of  this  kind  is  exempliied  in  the  Marcus 
Aurelius,  our  own  King  Charles,  and  in  the  Henry  thei  Fourth  on 
dieTont  Neuf :  why  then  deviate  from  such  approved  models  ? — 
unfortunately,  for  the  sake  of  being  original.  Falconet's  statue  of 
Peter  the  Great  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  indeed  galloping  up  a  rock^ 
but  the  emperor  does  not  appear  to  be  in  greater  danger  than  ou^ 
king  in  the  middle  of  a  piece  of  water :  both  works,  to  be  sure^, 
are  original  enough. 

Of  two  or  three  other  equestrian  statues  which  we  have  had  in 
our  capital,  we  cannot  now  speak  but  in  a  strain  of  elegy.  Hav^ 
ing  been  composed  of  very  perishable  materials,  lead  and  rubblei 
they  would  soon  have  fallen  of  themselves;  but  certain  thieves,  pro- 
bably connived  at  by  the  watchmen,  scaled  the  fences  of  those 
that  stood  in  the  middle  of  Berkeley  and  Grosvenor  Squared,  and 
precipitated  their  destruction  ;  first  of  all  by  stealing  the  tails  of 
the  horses,  their  most  substantial  parts,  and  then,  here  and  there^ 
z  leg,  till  they  were  made  altogether  to  descend  from  their  pede* 
■stals.  Even  a  shadow  of  them  does  not  now  remain,  like  the 
ghost  of  the  commander  in  Don  Juan,  to  «  visit  the  glimpses  of 
the  moon.'' 

'^  Quid  faciant  domini,  audent  cum  talia  fures/' 
These  were  works,  even  in  their  day,  unworthy  of  the  nation,  and 
of  its  princes,  to  whom  they  were  dedicated,  and  their  disappear- 
ance is  hardly  to  be  regretted. 

Less  tragical  indeed  has  been  the  fate  of  the  equestrian  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  brother  of  George  the  Second; 
erected  at  the  expense  of,  and  (of  the  samematerials)  by  General 
Strode.  A  notable  performance^  of  what  artist  I  know  not,  but 
most  distinguished  by  the  Cumberland  cocked  hat,  worn  by  the 
military  in  that  day.  That  this  work  is  in  existence,  I  have  lately 
Jeamt  to  my  cost  \  for  having  made  a  bet  of  half-a-crown  that  it  had 

I  The  following  epigram  was  written  in  allosion  to  the  above  inscription  ;«-«> 

After  two  ages  past,  the  loyal  Swede 
To  Vasa's  worth  the  votive  bronze  decreed  : 
But  Sweden  now  by  Britain  is  outdone, 
For  William  gets  a  statue  after  one^ 
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foUowed  the  fkte  of  those  of  wluch  I  fas?e  been  spealdng,  I  vich 
much  difficulty  aird  mortification  perceived,  ob  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  that  it  had  been  hidden  from  the  passenger  through  Caven- 
dish Square,  by  tlie  density  and  height  of  the  plantations  in  the 
garden  there.  This,  and  a  much  better  composition,  but  equally 
of  lead,  raised  (I  believe)  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  Leioeftter 
Square,  have  somewhat  shaken  my  opinion  as  u>  tMa  4und4Cty 
(unMsailed  by  depredators),  but  not  as  to  &e  disgrace  incmrid  by 
setting  up  monuments  to  our  princes  of  so  base  a  l&etal*  Utaie 
two  were  originally  gilt,  and  the  latter,  when  the  Birn  tUnes, 
shines  too,  but  only  partially,  and  in  eclipse. 

When  monuments  of  this  sort  are  erected,  be  they  What  they 
may,  surely  somebody  ought  to  be  charged  with  the  care  of  them. 
King  Charles  is  undoubtedly  worth  preserving,  but  it  seemi>  aa  If 
he  had  not  been  visited  with  either  broom  or  brush  ever  rtnctf  kii 
first  appearance  at  Charing  Cross ;  while  the  a<$ccimtilfttion  of 
soot  has  been  so  great,  that,  in  all  likelihood,  it  would  be  impos* 
Sible  ever  to  get  him  clean.*  This  is  treating  him  worse  tiuA  our 
chimneys-sweepers  $  for  once  a  vear,  on  May-day,  these  uteM 
men  of  color  are  not  only  scourea,  but  made,  with  theif  gib  pa^ 
per  and  finery,  to  represent  (as  George  Selwyn  said)  the  majesty 
fbi  the  people. 

It  is  almost  necessary  to  give  nottee  to  the  public  diat^  at  dM 
end  of  Portland  Place,  just  within  the  railing  of  the  Pailc  <>esoem, 
there  is  a  statue  lately  set  up  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  laM 
Duke  of  Kent,  and,  as  I  have  been  told^  by  a  subscription  of 
sectarians,  pious  men,  who  declined  coming  to  his  assistance  when, 
by  several  printed  papers,  we  were  itiformed  that  his  Royal  H^* 
ness  was  desirous  of  arranging  his  disordered  finances.  ^*I  asked 
for  bread  and  you  gave  me  a  stone.''  But  I  mistake  ^  the  figure 
is  of  bronze,  and  in  my  mind  a  very  creditable  work,  executed  by 
Mn  Geoghan.  It  is  an  excellent  portrait,  and  as  the  French 
phrase  is,  ressembtant  dfaire  reader^  It  has  been  placed  so  re- 
cently, that  His  Royal  Highness  is  not  yet  become  of  the  fraternity 
of'clumney-sweepers.  The  pedestal  is  so  very  humble,  that  one 
inight  pass  by  the  statue  without  seeing  it.  ourely  it  would  have 
been  advisable  to  have  given  it  more  elevation.  If  it  ha^  been 
stationed  on  a  piece  of  rock-work,  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  it 
would  have  been  appropriately  allusive  to  Gibraltar,  where  £he 
royal  duke  had  resided  as  governor. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  a  statue  with  which  the  public,  of  late^has 
been  much  mor6  occupied  :  I  mean  that  which  has  been  elected' in 

*  It  is  said  that  this  statue  ii  to  be  t>lac6d  iti  the  centre  of  the  new  square, 
forming  on  the  site  of  the  Mews. 
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iKUior  of  £Ki  Gface  the  Duke  of  Wrilington  and  his  bca?e  mPBpHfp, 
and  whidi  is  composed  of  the  metal  taken  in  the  shape  of  otdfv 
BtBce  at  tevefal  of  his  distinguished  battles.  Whether  his  Graee 
and  hor  Giace  ha? e  been  much  gratified  by  its  metamorphosia 
into  an  Achilles^  or^  as  the  common  people  wUl  have  it,  a  Green 
Man,  I  know  not,  but  it  will  probably  soon  undergo  another 
dionge,  and  become  a  black  one*  From  the  variety  of  adrenturee 
h  has  gone  through^  I  should  hare  thought  that  Ulysses  would 
have  been  a  more  suitable  name  for  it.        . 

1  The  following  ^eces  of  prose  and  vef  se,  coinciding  in  sentiment^ 
and  containing  almost allthatcanbe  said  on  the  subject  of  thia 
pm^e  qfiMMngf  were  withheld  from  p^blicauon,  by  the  certein 
buvwlege  that  £e  resolution  of  placing  it  where  it  now  is  bad 
lieen  so  decidedly  taken,  that,  any  attempt  to  prevent  it  would  have 
been  fruitless.  They  can,  therefore,  now  only  be  regarded  ^i 
proUsis :  yet  not  altogether  without  hope,  tbat»  at  some  future 
and  convenient  time,  the  figure  may  be  removed  to  the  ^ot  there* 
in  suggested.  In  my  humble  opmion  it  should  be  done,  cost 
what  it  might,  if  we  are  |dive  to  the  fame  of  our  great  general^  and 
our  own  at  the  same  time,  as  promoters  of  the  fine  arts* 


AddMss to  <<  iheJLaiiis  qf  England^*  Stibscribers  far  a  ChlQSsal 
Sktiuej  turn  about  to  be  erected  in  honor  of  His  Grace  the  Dut0 
itf  Wellington,  in  Hyde  P^k.  By  a  British  Micron.  April  Sth, 
1622. 

Ladies, 
There  is  no  one  who  more  sincerely  applauds  than  myself,  the 
loyal,  patriotic,  and  spirited  subscription  which  you  entered  into 
some  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  Memorial  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  pursuing  his  carfeer  of  victory 
in  the  Peninsula ;  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that,  as  no  re- 
muneration could  be  made  adequate  to  such  services,  so  no  ex- 
pression of  gratitude,  either  by  word  or  deed,  could  be  stronger 
than  was  demanded  for  them  on  our  part.  It  is  not,  therelore, 
with  less  concern  than  surprise,. that  I  now  learn  that  your  lauf^ 
dable  intentions  are  about  to  be  carried  into  execution  in  a  man- 
ner which  can  neither  redound  sufficiently  to  the  honor  of  our 
great  captain,  nor,  in  any  shape,  be  conducive  to  the  purpose  of 
your  intended  homage..  Not  that  I  think  your  failure  is  otherwise 
iipputable  to  yourselves,  than  by  your  not  naving  trusted  to  your 
own  feelings  and  judgment,  as  women,  instead  of  delegating  the 
most  essential  part  ofyour  undertaking  to  some  of  the  other  ^ex. 
For  it  is  most  apparent  that  the  masculine  device  which  has  been, 
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fialltfa  on,  could  have  suggested  itself  only  to  minds  of  a  less 
delicate  nature  than  those  of  the  «  Ladies  of  England."  Had 
yott  thought  and  acted  for  yourselves,  a  female  figure  with  dra- 
pery  would,  probably,  have  been  your  choice  ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  a  Minerva  Victrixy  with  a  casque,  spear,  and  shield  ;  or  a  sim- 
ple representation  of  Victory ;  which,  although  departing  some- 
what indeed,  from  the  original  intention,  would,  however,  have 
had  the  very  great  advantage  of  being,  impliedly,  allusive  to  the 
success  of  the  British  arms  in  general,  and  of  including  the 
united 'services.  We  have  every  ground  of  assurance  that  our 
magnanimous  duke  and  his  brave  army,  would  have  been  more 
gndfied  by  such  a  comprehensive  symbol  than  by  any  other; 
and  it  might  have  been  made  with  a  plain,  short,  and  impressive 
hiscription,  to  appear  to  be  dedicated  '<  To  British  valor,  by  the 
Mations  of  England/' 

Without  betraying  a  want  of  invention,  bv  having  recourse  to 
a  servite.copy  from  the  antique,  an  artist  might,  surely,  have  been 
found  in  our  own  country,  who  could  have  devised  something 
original  of  the  kind  I  have  alluded  to ;  or,  at  least,  who  migltt 
have  produced  some  freer  imitation  of  a  woric  of  antiquity  than 
that  which  has  been  chosen  ;  one  besides,  perhaps,  of  less  difficulty, 
as  not  requiring  such  consummate  knowlege  and  display  of  ana- 
tomy as  are  necessary  in  treating  a  male^subject,  wholly  without 
covering. 

,  But,  alas  I  Ladies,  what  has  been  the  consequence  of  your  not 
confiding  to  the  delicacy  of  your  own  taste  ?  We  are  now  to 
have  a  Colossus,  copied  from  one  of  two  (each  with  a  horse) 
which  are  to  be  seen  at  Monte  Cavallo,  generally  attributed  to  the 
chisels  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  and  popularly  supposed  to  re* 
present  Alexander  and  Bucephalus.  Placed  as  these  are  in  relation 
to  each  other,  with  their  two  horses,  we  may  be  allowed  to  con- 
sider them  as  forming  a  sort  of  group :  it  is,  therefore,  only  a 
fourth  part  of  this  group  that  has  been  adopted  and  copied.  JBut 
how  to  make  this  fourth  part  analogical,  or  allusive  to  the  victories 
of  tke  Duke  of  Wellington  ?  This  difficulty  has  been  felt,  and 
so  far  acknowleged,  as  to  have  occasioned  a  change  in  the  naming 
the  personage  without  his  horse.  Achilles  it  is  now  to  be  called  ; 
and  this  is  all  that  is  modern,  ei^cept  a  sword  and  shield  with 
which  he  is  to  be  armed.  A  new  name,  thus  given  him,  will  not 
make  him  Achilles,  contrary  to  the  received  opinion  diat  it  is 
Alexander,  any  more  than  new  appellations  could  be  made  to  ob- 
tain in  the  place  of  those  by  which  the  two  celebrated  statues  of 
the  fighting  and  dying  gladiators  have  always  passed  in  the  world 
down  to  the  present  day.  A  friend  of  mine  (a  man  of  learning) 
teHstne,  that  a  literary  artist  first  broached  the  notion  that  tins 
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figiu^  n^res^iits  Aphill^s  .with.his  prophetic  hpr$e  :  \m-  thi$  1^ 
treats  as  the  most  absurd  of  all  conjectures ;  becav^  the  jroajnis/ 
leading  a  horse,  whidi  mu^  be  either  behind  ^hiqi  pr  beside  him  : 
whereas.  Homer  says,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  bpok  qf  ,thf» 
Iliad,  that  the  animal  th^t  predicted  the  fall  of  his  heroic  master,, 
at  Troy,  wa.s  .Xanthus  \  one  ,of.  those  in  his  car  \  and,  of  course,^ 
before  him.  Now,  if  this  strange  idea  has  be^en  :  taken,  up^  apd. 
ipade  to  furnish  the  ground, of  a  fre^h  nomenclature)  .wl|at  aace.  we; 
tp  think  of  such  a  defect  of  scholarship  ?  .Excusable  ,it.m,ight^haifi^ 
been  in  us,  but  it  cannot  .be  spin  those  gentlemen  vfb^  are  ei^T* 
powered  to  set  up  and  inscribe  this  statue  for  us,  .^ut  f ai^i^er,  we^ 
may  reasonably  ask,  how  does  the  leader  of  the  myrxnidons..h^ 
CQme  a  fit  substitute  for  Alexander  ?  In  m^y.mind,  theire.is  sorne** 
thing  peculiarly  infelicitous  in  this  alteration  \  for,  of  aU  .the  jtlie^ 
Toic  characters  which  have  descended  to  usi,  in  prose  qr  in  yers^^^ 
from  antiquity  no  one  seems  to  have  had  fewer  qualities  in  com.- 
mon  with  our  great  countryman  (except  bravery,  which  is  comnpion 
tp  all  heroes)  than  Achilles.  Fighting,  as  he  did,  in  celestial 
armor,  he  .was,  indeed,  successful  in  the  gratification  of  hii^ 
revenge ;  but  still  he  was  a  most  unhappy  conqueror,  and  Had 
constantly  before  his  eyes  his  untimely  fate  ;  whereas^  .than^  God, 
our  noble  duke,  without  any  armor  at  all,  had  the  good  fprt|[ine, 
to  escape  out  of  all  his  perilous  convicts  without  a  wound  ^  to; 
arrive  at  the  cpnsummatipn  of  a  career  of  glory  unparalleled,  and 
to  liye  (and  long  may  he  live  !)  to  enjpv  thf  fruits  o/  his  adipirabler 
temper  as  well  as  valpr*  By  no  stretch  of  fancy,  by  iio  torture  of 
historical  or  fabulous  tradition,  can  any  consonan^ie  or  agc^eement 
be  made  put  between  the  conduct,  the  fortune,  or  the  disposi^ionSj 
of  the  two  heroes  :  and,  therefore,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  it  j.  the; 
adaptation  of  such  a  name  is  particularly  Ul-chosen  and  unfortunate. 
Unlucky,  most  unlucky  as  all  this  is.  Ladies,  it  is  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  blame,  the  sarcasms,  and  the  satire  which 
yre,  as  feinales,  shall  incur,  by  having  adopte4  so  preposterous  an4 
so  inapplicable  a  memorial  of  the  achievements  of  puf  znatchles^ 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  chief  qualities  for  which  yoi^  a^re  •  so 
justly  esteemed  all  over  the  worlcl,  are  ypur  delicacy,  yp^v  gpod[ 
sense,  and  your  taste ;  it  is,  therefore,  natural  tp  feel  the  inost 
lively  interest  in  every  thing  by  which  sp  high  a  reputation 
may  eventually  be  compromised.  Without  offering  violence,  ii^ 
some  degree,  to  the  first  of  these,  your  distinctiye  qualities,  i% 
wonld  be  impossible  for  me,  as  one  of  yourselves,  to  dilate  on,  ^nd 
point  out,  by  particulars,  the  extreme  impropriety  of  yoiir  sanc(ioi| 
to  the  settipg  up  and  exposing  tp  the  gaze  of  all  your  own  sexj 
in  their  every  day  walks,  {wA  not  less^  in  all  probability,  to  thq 
epigrams  of  the  witty)  and  die  mud  and  malevolence  of  the  vuJgsiv 
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of  die  oOietf)  that  which  thej  most  Cimi  away  fton  tridi  diaap- 
prohatioii  and  even  diagttst. 

•  To  this  reasoning,  I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  objected— That, 
admitting  that  the  image  selected  may  be  deficient  in  the  requisites 
of  originalitT,  analogy,  and  exact  propriety ;  is  therefore  a  magnifi- 
cent copy  ot  one  of  the  most  admired  works  of  ancient  art,  produced 
at  a  great  expense,  and  hi^ly  creditable  to  one  of  our  best  sculp* 
tors,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  to  be  remolten  and  remoulded,  or 
to  be  thrown  aside  altogether?  By  no  means:  let  it  be  pre- 
aenred  ;  but  merely  as  a  work  of  art,  without  ascription  or  inscrip- 
tion ;  but  certainly  not  as  a  selected  gift  of  the  «  Ladies  of  Eng- 
famd.*^  By  taking  away  that  part  of  its  history,  (yet  but  imper- 
fiectly  known,)  all  that  is  most  censurable  by  your  adoption,  as 
well  as  all  that  is  inapplicable  in  the  thing  itself,  'vrill  fall  to  the 

gv>und,  and  the  statue  become  inofiensi?^  enough.  I  will  venture 
rther  to  say,  and  eren  to  suggest,  that  if  the  centre  of  the  cres- 
cent at  the  end  of  Portland  rlace  were  to  be  pitdied  on,  and 
agreed  to ;  seen,  but  not  inspected,  as  your  statue  would  then  be 
at  a  proper  distance,  owing  to  the  latge,  dtrerging  space  of  that 
new  pile  of  building,  and  approached  by  the  grand  tista,  formed 
by  Portland  Place  itself,  it  mi^ht  be  made  to  terminate  magnifi- 
cently, and  not  without  propnety,  peihaps  that  fine  eommunica- 
tSon,  now  comfdeting,  imder  His  Majesty's  most  liberal  and  en- 
lightened patronage,  between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of 
die  metropolis.  But  I  leave  it  to  others  more  versed  in  these 
matters,  to  determine  whether  a  large  open  space  or  square,  sur** 
founded  with  buildings,  and  with  some  vista  or  vistas  leading  the 
eye  to  the  object,  be  not  more  generally,  as  well  as  more  advan- 
tageously, selected  in  similar  cases. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  expense,  because  I  will  not  allow  myself 
to  suppose^  that  the  ^  Ladies  of  England^  would  not  be  ready  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  two  or  diree  thbusand  pounds,  if  necessary,  to 
vindicate  their  good  fame }  nay  even  to  add  to  it,  by  that  which 
would  be  in  effect,  a  candid  avowal  of  their  mistake. 

Ladies,  and  country-women,  I  now  take  my  leave  ;  eiiough  has 
been  said  by  me  to  awaken  your  attention  to  what  you  have  done, 
or  suffered  to  be  done,  to  your  own  mahifiest  prejudice*  I  cannot 
close  my  appeal,  however,  without  a  serious,  and  even  an  earnest 
exhortation  to  you  to  pause,  and  reconsider  your  work  before  it  be 
too  late.  There  is  yet  timej  amd  your  error  maty  be  retrieved^ 
Your  Colossus  is  not  yet  on  his  pedestaL— The  English  are  not  a 
vain-glorious  people,  and  we  might  well  do  without  it  altogether; 
but  years  would  not  be  ill-spent '  in  driiberating  dn  that  ^ich  is 
destined  to  last  for  ages ;  akhough  certatidy  not  to  be  commesi- 
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sivraie  in  dttiatioo  with  the  fame  of  him  whom  It  wovid  m  si|jtt« 
<li€40udf  attempt  to  celebrate. 

Uf  Goatiarjr  tp  my  hop^  and  expectation^  the  ei^Btim««ts  aod 
r^fiectioflfly  which  I  faaye  taken  the  liberty^  L)idie8»of  snbmtKtiog 
%Q  70tt,.8hpMld  meet  widk  Mglect^  I  shall  atiU  feel  confident  thac 
yon  wiU  not  consider  tb^tm  as  unwofthy  erf 

ABRXTI3H  ICATJION. 


Fvottsi  agawM  tie  trecting  ^ihe  SUiiue  m  U^  Path,  18^^,. 

;  What !  have  we  tben^  no  talent  at  command, 

A  w<irk  more  fit  thaa  this  to  take  in  hand ; 
One  loss  unworthy  of  sdeathl^^a  Qaflae» 

*  Aod  though  not  perffct,  yet  exempt  frum  hlaine ; 

I  '  Somewhat,  though  failing,  we  our  owa  might  call, 

;  And  claim,  at  least,  to  be  original  ? 

fs  it  for  thisacftdemieB  we  found, 
With  mod^  fiU'd  at  €v'ry  aoonad  ttmw^  f 

^  And  ia  this  all  thai  patfoiuige  profuse 

Can  from  our  hot-beds  of  the  arts  produce  ? 

^  Must  we  (inrentir>n  found  so  scarce  at  home) 

'  Resort,  as  mendicants  confess*d,  to  Rome, 

Therc^  mere  mechaniei,  bid  oar  artis46  stoops 

^  Tooopywhat?    A  q.uarterofagFQup?' 

C  £v'n  that  to  mar,  to  maim,  and  misapply, 

Miscall,  misplace,  and  all  critique  defy  ? 

Matrons  of  Britain  1  why  was  not  ypttf  voice 
ftafts'd  if\<Hsaent  from  tbas  disgustful  ch»ioe? 

'  Was  there  no  one  amongst  you  to  suggest 

f  Some  stately,  female  Image — 'jipt.  undresl ;  . 

Some  Pallas  arm*d,  and  resting  on  her  spear, 
Prudence  and  valor  both  display M  in  her  ? 
Or  aome^MT  form  of  •victory  with  her  hand 
Si«fltch'td  i6(tX\i  to  crown  the  aaviouFs  qf  thf  laod ; 
Or  what3oever  for  itself  might  speak 
Its  object  plainly — though  not  from  the  Greek? 
Did  this  require  more  genius,  or  more  skill. 
Than  what  you've  chosen,  and  applied  so  ill  ? 

Long  did  wedoiibt,  and  faUi  would  f  till  deoy, 
That  female  heads  could  this  device  supply ;. 

$  Glad  to  impute  (so  masculine  the  plan) 

\  '  A  gross  design  to  some  pedantic  man, 

■Gki^lmmd&truMlful  of  Iheir  better  teste, 
Miiyudgiiig.  tfaev,  .ibeir  confidc^nce  h^A  plac'd* 

(  Ye»»  oh  >e  Hair  I  for  delicacy  fam'd, 

Safe  had  you  been  from  censure,  if  not  nam*d, 
But,  self-con demn'd,  alas !  your  tell-tale  stone 
Proclaims  the 'blunder  of  the  braas  your -own. 


«>  TheiiwoffiieQ.andjMNolnawt  at  M»nle  CavaUo  mf^betsaid  ta  ti^^ia 
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-  I  IOl^  dwdk  mtich  <m  diis  siAject  of  statues ;  more  perhaps 
than  many  will  think  that  it  required ;  but  it  ought' to  be  consi- 
dered'that  statues  excite  a  much  greater  degree  of  public  curiositj 
thafa  buildings,  and  are  for  the  most  part  placed  in  the  most  6b- 
Tious  situations  for  the  very  purpose  of  attracting  attention.  When 
they  come  to  be  colossal,  the  vulgiarest  and  the  most  unobsenrant 
eyes  are  fed'  towards  them,  and  comments  without  end  are  made 
on  them. 

There  has  been  a  sort  of  fatality  attending  on  this  figure  ;  for 
since  the  preceding  reflections  were  made  on  it,  both  men  and 
boys  hare  attacked  it,  and  with  their  usual  inconodastic  propensi- 
ties, finding  themselves  unable  to  dilapidate,  they  have  done  what 
they  could  to  obliterate  j  insomuch,  that  if  the  inscription  had  re- 
mained a  short  time  longer  without  the  protection  of  an  iron  rail- 
ing, not  one  letter  of  it  would  have  now  been  in  existence.  The 
door  was  shut  after  the  steed  had  been  stolen.  During  this  rude 
treatment,  an  arch  and  very  legible  comment  was  made,  proving 
that  <(  tnferdum  vulgus  rectum  videt.^  One  of  the  sticks  of  the 
chevaux-de^frise,  that  had  been  taken  by  assault,  was  inserted  in 
the  right  hand  of  the  warrior,  denoting  that  having  a  shield  he 
ought  to  have  a  sword.  Tlie  defenceless  state  in  which  -he  still 
appears,  naked,  and  with  his  clothes  beside  him,  with  only  a  pot- 
lid  on  his  left  arm,  instead  of  the  shield  so  magnificently  described 
in  the  Iliad,  ihzde  the  whole  appear  to  a  friend  of  mine  (as  he  said 
with  much  causticity),  as  if  it  were  meant  to  represent  the  much- 
talked-of  surprise  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  Waterloo,  rather 
than  a  compliment. 

This  figure,  according  to  the  restored  inscription,  is  said  to  be 
erected  by  command  of  His  Majesty.  I  yield  to  no  man  in  loyal 
and  constitutional  feeling ;  but  as  we  all  interpret  the  speeches  of 
the  King  as  those  of  his  cabinet,  his  ministers  being  always  re- 
sponsible, SQ  I  venture,  in  the  same  spirit,  to  consider  such  mings 
as  are  set  up  in  His  Majesty's  name,  as  equally  imposing  respon- 
sibility on  his  cabinet  of  taste.  I  know  not  who  compose  this 
cabinet :  I  have  heard  of  several  as  pre-eminent  in  it,  and  as  gen- 
tlemen highly  qualified  to  take  the  lead  in  all  matters  of  this  sort; 
but  then  they  are  conductors  of  great  departments  of  state,  and  of 
course  must  have  their  hands  full  of  business  of  infinitely  greater 
importance.  The  decision,  therefore,  on  this  particular  concern 
of  which  I  have  said  so  much,  I  am  confident  has  been  intrusted 
to  much  less  intelligent  and  considerate  persons. 

I  shall  close  these  observations  on  our  statues  in  general,  with  a 
suggestion.  Waterloo  Place  seems  to  offer  itself  naturally  for  the 
reception  of  something  handsome  and  striking.  If  any  one  of  our 
sculptors  would  condescend  to  take  for  a  model,  in  some  degree. 
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the  beautiful  retrerse  of  our  ccuiij  particularly  of  our  crown-pi^e^ 
by  Pistrucci,  and  convert  it  ixito  a. group- x>f  large  prc^rtion^ 
might  it  not  be  erected  there  with  singular  advantage'?  It  may  be 
regarded  as  emblematical  of  the  putting  down  of  revolutionary 
^movements.  <<  Diratn  qui  vorOudii  Hydram"  It  would  be.useful; 
for  the  crossing  from  one  part  of  Pall  Mall  to  the  other^at  the 
bottom  of  Waterloo  Place,  is  so  long,  that  something  seems  to  be 
required  to  divide ^e  passage  of  the  carriages^an  order  tasecme 
the  pedestrian.  It  might  be  of  ^  Portland  stone,  wluch  in.Qur.clii' 
iiiate  is  fully  a&durable  as  n^arble :  I  have  seen  many  statueaabore^^ 
hundred  years  old  of  this  material  without  a  .flaw. 
'.  The  combination  of.  the  water  companies  in  this  metropolis  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a.  matter  of  the  gmd^st  importance!. 
Water  is  the  second  necessary  of  life ;  and  it  might  wi^  have  been 
expected  that,  while  we  are  .  attending  p^etusdly,  and  with  the 
greatest  vigilance-  to  the  supplv  of  the  first,  \idttch  is  bread,,  we 
should  not  have  su&red  a  oill  to  pass  through  parliament  by 
which  we  have  been  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  a  mo- 
nopoly of  this  nature*  When  their  pipes  were  laying  down,  prah 
nefas  !  I,  and  thousands  were  mehaced  with  the  total  privation  of 
this  indispensable  element^  unless  we  drew  from  their  source  (and 
they  had  taken  care  to  destroy  all  competition)  and  on  their  terms. 
A  pipe  from  their  main^  you  were  peremptorily  demanded  to  pay 
for,  and  according  to  their  estimate.  Oh!  Mr.  Hume,  where 
were  you  when  this  happened  ?  The  late  Sir  Harry  Englefield 
stood  almost  atone  in  an  out-of-door  contest,  jwhich  was  entered 
into  on  this  occasion ;. but  he  was^  a  Hampden  to  no  purpose ;  and 
we  are  still  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  bad  and  discolored  water 
of » the  company  at  an  increased  rate.  This  is  a  proof,  amongst 
nft^ny,  that  we  often  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel. . 

But  not  to  enter  farther  into  this  question,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  will,  hereafter,  be  either  reconsidered  by  parliament,  or  that 
some  competition  will  arise  to  free  us  from  this  galling  oppression, 
I  shall  content  myself,  at  present,  with  the  declaration  of  my  de- 
cided opinion,  that  this  is  not  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  improve- 
ments of  London. 

That  some  good  or  embellishment  should  not  have  arisen  out  of 
this  abuse,  makes  it  more  intolerable. — ^This  company,  if  they  had 
been  wise,  would  have  oflFered  to-  decorate  some  of  our  squares 
and  public  places  with  fountains,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  us 
that  they  were  fully  capable  of  supplying  what  is  called  by  them 
the  high  service.  The  capital,  here  and  there,  wants  the  cheering 
appearance  of  living  water  :  it.tends  to  purify  the  air  and  dissipate 
fogs,  and.  might  .serve,  in  the  case  of  fires  to  point^out  where  it 
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mil^  bvliidy  at  aH  cimte  'mhtn  aaj  bongfiiig  <»  confittioiiliap- 
pened  in  searching  for  the  plagt. 

We  hare  only  two  fountains  in  all  this  immeasitrable  spate  of 
inrick-work  that  we  occupy ;  one  but  little  known,  though  peren- 
nial, in  the  Temple  \  d»  other  but  too  manifestj  and  a  nuisance; 
I  mean  that  (for  a  bmntmn  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes), 
although  in  die  diape  of  a  drip|Hng  mop-«tick,  at  the  western 
cstremiqr  of  die  basin  in  the  Green  Park.  -  Why  in  the  name  of 
•convenience,  if  not  of  taste,  has  not  this  mop«stifck,  wluch  spita  in 
the  face  of  the  passeneer  aa  he  goes  by  it,  been  removed  tadie 
centre  of  the  bashi,  where,  were  it  merely  to  take  the  fotm  of  a 
dumb  waiter,  it  would  cease  to  be  offensive,  and  might  become 
ornamental  ?  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the  aquadc  alliance 
to  have  displayed  their  powers,  embellished  this  spot,  and  gratified 
and  soothed  a  Ktde  die  thirsty  inhabitants  of  London. 

If  we  have  had  reason  to  applaud  the  munificence  of  the  crown, 
and  the  good  judgment  of  its  ministers  in  securing  a  large  and 
fine  space  for  the  health  and  reereadon  of  dw  puUic  to  the  nordi- 
waod  ;  no  less  praise  is  due  to  the  care  that  has  been  taken  of, 
and  the  attention  paid  to,  the  Paiks  and  Kensington  Gardens  te 
the  westward.  They  are  our  Bois  de  BoidogHe,  our  Prater  and 
our  Pradoy  and  our  pride ;  bemg  invahiaUe  to  us  on  the  score  of 
atr  and  exercise.  As  we  have  not  to  boast  of  the  fine  inheritance 
enjoyed  at  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  and  other  great  cidns,  in  works 
of  art,  and  in  magnificenit  temples  and  palaces,  we  must  do  all  we 
can  to  render  our  capital  as  salubrious,  convenient,  and  pleasant, 
as  our  less-favored  climate  will  allow  of;  and  this  appears  to  be 
die  happy  and  judicious  direcdon  in  which  we  are  proceeding. 
The  improvements  of  die  two  Parks  and  Kensington  Gardens  axe 

Soing  on  rapidly.  Draining  has  properly  been  made  the  basis  of 
kem,  and,  without  which,  ogni  fatica  e  vana :  when  once  well 
drained,  the  soil,  by  degrees,  may  be  entirely  changed  by  the 
scavengers  of  the  town.  At  the  dme  when  these  things  were  less 
oarefuUy  considered,  we  saw  twp  or  three  efforts  made  to  disdiarge 
the  superabundant  water  of  the  Serpendne  (so  called  because  it  is 
straight,  Iticus  d  nan  lueendo)  by  large  drains,  constructed  at  the 
south-east  end;  diey  repeatedly  blew  up,  and  I  have,  widi  many 
others,  seen  the  bridge  just  by,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  ride,  com« 
pletely  overflowed.  After  having  riabbered  out  at  the  comer  of 
the  mouth,  for  a  long  time,  in  this  unseemly  mamier,  a  trial  was 
made  at  last  on  the  centre  :  it  succeeded,  and  the  flood  came  down 
in  the  diape  of  a  cascade.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  countryman 
at  Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  where  there  is  a  gate  with  two  small 
arches  and  a  large  one.    This  man  (quia  credat,  of  a  Yorkshire^ 
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man  1)  witb  a  load  of  straw  on  his  back*  was  struggUngf  wl^a  I 
saw  hip>)  tQ  get  through  one  of  the  wickets,  while  the  large  pas^ 
«age  in  the  middle  was  open  to  him. 

But  here  I  must  stop  to  notice  a  stranger  aberration  from  all 
principles  of  taste  and  Gongruity  ;  for  at  this  end  (the  esist),  and 
before  it  becomes  a  waterfall^  the  water  itself  flows  through  a  gratey 
and  is  surrounded  and  restrained  by  a  piece  of  plain-curved 
masonry  %  whereas,  when  it  has  passed  underneath  the  mounds  it 
is  made  to  fall  precipitously  over  romantic  rock^work.  Here, 
surely,  the  same  character  should  have  been  preserved  on  both 
sides,  either  by  regular  stone  slabs  in  the  fail,  conformably  to  the 
western  part  of  the  work,  or  by  a  similar  rude  contrivance  on 
either  hand.  This  might  be  remedied  at  no  great  expense,  and  a 
most  glaring  absurdity  would  disappear*  Dwarf  walls,  with 
balustrades,  all  along  on  the  right  and  left  of  this  mound  or  dam* 
might  be  made  to  appear  like  a  bridge,  and  might  become  very 
ornamental  in  this  part  of  the  Park,  and  even  useful  by  the  secu- 
rity they  would  afford  to  incautious  children  from  falling  over  into 
the  water  of  the  Serpentine. 

Among  the  facilities  given  to  the  public  for  exercise^  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot,  a  fresh  concession  is  now  making  for  both  pur- 
poses, near  to  the  wall  that  bounds  the  Park  from  the  road  to  Ox- 
ford, quite  up  to  the  entrance  of  Kensington  Gardens,  on  that  side* 
Thif  ride,  with  the  walk  by  the  side  of  it,  is  to  be  continued  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  Serpentine  river,  where  we  are  told  th^t  a  bridge 
is  to  be  built,  to  connect  the  new  ride  with  that  which  has  been 
so  long  in  use,  and  commonly  called  Rotten  Row.  Following 
this  tine,  which  commences  not  far  from  Cumberland  Gate,  there 
is  an  unoccupied  space  between  the  wall  and  the  ride  and  walk, 
now  marked  out,  fully  sufficient  for  a  row  of  handsome  buildings, 
with  small  allotments  for  gardens  \  after  the  manner  of  the  Green 
Park,  where  leases  of  such  buildings  and  gardens  are  held  under 
the  crown  at  very  high  rents.  The  walk  up  the  Green  Park  is 
on^  of  the  most  delightful  that  we  enjoy  \  nor  do  I  comprehend 
why  a  similar  arrangement  might  not  have  taken  place  on  the  part 
of  Hyde  Park  to  which  I  am  pointing.  When  the  late  Mr. 
Wyndham  opposed  with  so  much  vehemence  all  encroachments 
whatever  on  Hyde  Park,  which  he  called  the  lungs  of  London^  he 
did  not  speak' deliberately )  for  if,  instead  of  the  wall  which  runs 
from  Cumberland  Gate  up  to  Kensington  Gardens,  such  houses, 
wifh  their  allotments,  had  been  allowed  to  form  the  boundary  of 
the  Park,  no  objection,  on  account  of  smoke,  could  have  reason- 
ably been  brought  forward ;  because  we  see  now,  that  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road,  out  of  the  Park,  houses  are  arising,  for  the 
sake  of  the  prospect  over  the  wall,  that  will  pour  in  the  same 
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quantity  of  smoke  which  you  would  have  had  from  those  which 
might  have  been  built  on  the  verge  of  the  Park  itself.  The  Cannon 
Brewhouse  at  Knightsbridge  is*  out  of  the  Park,  but  does  more 
harm  to  the  air  of  that  part  of  it,  than  fifty  chimneys  would  do 
within  it.  Had  this  idea  been  adopted,  it  would  have  produced 
no  small  increase  of  revenue  to  the  crown,  and  proved  a  very  great 
embellishment.  At  present,  indeed,  when  houses  have  been  built 
on  the  Oxford  road,  in  confidence  that  they  would  not  be  shut 
out  from  the  view,  it  would  be  a  harsh  measure  to  carry  any  such 
plan  into  execution. 

As  to  the  projected  bridge  over  the  Serpentine,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  government  will  pause  before  they  proceed  to  its  adoption. 
There  is  almost  one  there  already.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
there  is  no  gentleman  in  England,  having  two  contiguous  pieces  of 
water  fed  by  the  same  stream,  but  on  different  levels,  who 
would  not  endeavor  to  mask  their  difference,  if  they  could  not  be 
"united.  This  might  easily  be  done  here.  There  is  the  appearance 
of  a  bridge,  at  the  head  of  the  Serpentine,  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  some  show  of  arches  :  these  might  be  nearly  perforated,  and 
considerably  enlarged  :  let  the  wall  be  raised  some  courses  of  bricks 
higher ;  and  with  a  balustrade  on  it,  on  this  side,  your  apparent 
bridge  is  obtained.  On  the  other  side,  where  the  Kensington 
Garden  water,  having  been  cleansed,  is  dammed  up,  another  dwarf 
wall  might  be  raised  to  correspond  with  that  to  the  east,  and  a 
similar  balustrade  be  placed  on  it.  This  would  disguise  the 
difference  of  the  levels  of  the  two  waters,  as  you  passed  between 
them  ;  and  through  this  pontificated  mound,  or  separation,  a  pas* 
sage  for  the  new  ride,  cut  out  of  the  Garden  (with  His  Majesty's 
gracious  approbation),  and  taken  up  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the 
powder  magazine,  would,  at  scarcely  any  expense,  be  obtained.'  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  new  bridge  were  to  be  built  to  the  eastward, 
over  the  Serpentine,  it  would  only  serve  to  betray  the  disunion  of 
the  two  waters  more  apparently. 

Most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe  can  boast,  in  proportion  to  their 
extent,  of  more  superb  and  stately  gardens  j  more  peopled  with 
statues,  and  better  watered  with  fountains,  but  none  that  can  equal 
ours  at  Kensington  for  freshness  of  verdure,  variety  and  amenity. 
It  has  a  happy  mixture  of  the  old  style  of  gardening  with  the 
modern,  and  such  a  share  of  the  first,  as  should  always  be  near  to, 
and  accompany  a  palace.  It  is  really  a  benediction  to  those  who 
live  in  its  neighborhood  \  while  every  attention  has  been  paid  to 

'  Hyde  Park  is  at  present  in  a  very  perturbed  state ;  showing  little  of  what 
is  to  be  done  hereafter.  To  point  to  any  particular  part  of  it  just.now,  would 
be  an  absurdity  as  great  as  that  of  the  French  harteciuin,  who  having  to  sell 
his  house;  produceda  single  brick  as  a  specimen  of  it. 
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the  publiC)  by  the  easy  approaches  made  to  it  from  a  distance. 
Among  many  improvements  constantly  carrying  on  there,  the  most 
important  is  its  security.  Some  years  ago,  it  was  quite  unsafe, 
from  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  all  sorts  of  people  ;  and  many 
unpleasant  and  some  tragical  events  did  happen  there  :  but,  since 
His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  endow  it  with  a  police  establish - 
]iierit5  we  are  in  ihe  full  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  muni- 
ficence. 

.  Having  spoken  of  this  garden,  and  the  fortunate  diversity  of 
style  which  is  found  in  it,  I  am  tempted  to  become  excursive,  so 
far  as  to  notice  what  is  now  proceeding  towards  improvement  at 
Windsor,  and  to  suggest,  most  humbly,  that  there  a  garden  of 
the  most  decorated  description  would  be  perfectly  in  unison  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  place ;  having,  within  its  domain,  an  exten- 
sive forest  and  a  great  park.  This  object,  it  appears,  might  be 
attained,  or  nearly  so,  if  the  Little  Park  below  the  terrace  were 
restored  to  its  former  destination  5  that  is  to  say,  reconverted  into 
a  garden,  for  such  it  was  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  to  that  of 
Queen  Caroline.  If  then  the  Little  Park  were  to  be  replanted, 
and  laid  out  in  straight  walks  in  a  stately  manner,  with  oraiige 
trees  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace,  in  the  French,  or  rather  the  Italian 
style,  and  with  a  fountain,  or  fountains,  statues,  vases,  &c.,  nothing 
would  be  wanting  to  complete  the  appendages  of  so  magnificent  a 
pile  as  Windsor  Castle.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  having  i\ 
constant  and  easy  access  to  it,  might  be  induced  to  prefer  it  to  the 
tameness  of  the  walk  on  the  terrace#  Trees  of  every  sort,  and  of 
considerable  growth,  might  be  transplanted  here  from  the  forest,  at 
no  great  expense,  and  might  immediately  be  made  to  form  a  com- 
mencement of  shade  and  shelter. — Seats,  and  accommodations  of 
that  sort,  placed  at  convenient  distances,  would  become  an  addi- 
tional allurement  for  the  public. 

Whether  the  terrace  were  to  remain  private  or  open,  a  descent 
from  the  centre  of  it  into  the  garden  by  a  grand  balustraded  double 
flight  of  steps  would  have  a  fine  effect;  and  if  a  balustrade  also 
were  made  to  reign  all  along  the  wall  of  the  terrace  itself,  with 
large  vases  of  coade  stone,  say,  or  cast-iron,  after  the  antique, 
placed  at  measured  intervals,  the  general  efl^ect  would  be  much 
heightened.  Models  of  these  suggested  embellishments  are  to  be 
found  in  the  gardens  of  the  palaces  and  villas  in  Rome,  and  its 
neighborhood,  in  great  abundance  5  and  it  is  presumed  that  the 
whole  expense  of  the  conversion  of  the  Little  Park  into  this  seem- 
ingly required  garden  of  state,  would  not  be  commensurate  with 
the  propriety  and  advantage  of  the  alteration. 

A  great  deal  of  beneficial  labor  has  been  bestowed  of  late  on  St- 
James's  Park ;  and  there  was  much  need  of  it,  for  it  had  been 
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long  neglected.  The  draining  there  and  the  cleansing  of  the  canal 
having  improved  the  atmosphere  and  the  verdure,  both  our  eye* 
and  our  lungs  derive  much  recreation  from  the  amendment.  The 
corner  of  the  Green  Park,  next  to  Godolphin  House,  but  a  little 
while  ago,  was  in  a  state  so  poached  by  the  milch  cows,  and  so 
filthy,  and  was  become  so  entirely  a  Campo  VaccinOi  that  eren  in 
Smithfield  it  would  have  been  offensive. 

In  the  year  1814,  magnificent  fireworks  were  exhibited  in  this 
Green  Park,  by  anticipation,  as  it  turned  out,  of  the  peace.  We 
all  remember  what  a  town  of  carpentry  was  erected  there  at  that 
time  for  that  purpose.  So  large  indeed  that  some  one  passing  by, 
said,  impromptu, 

IIow  can  the  Board  of  Works  afford 
All  these  enorraous  works  of  board  ? 

So  far,  however,  from  proving  an  unproductive  expense  (a  fact  not 
generally  known),  the  half- guineas  collected  on  that  occasion,  by 
accommodating  the  opulent  part  of  the  public  with  the  best  seats, 
amounted  to  7000/.  From  this  fund  the  cost  of  the  gas-lights 
through  St.  James's  Park  has  since  been  defrayed,  the  police 
assisted,  and  the  scandal  occasioned  by  the  most  depraved  part  of 
our  population  brought  to  light  and  abated. 

The  Chinese  bridge  across  the  canal,  built  for  the  diversion  of  the 
people,  shorn  of  its  bells,  its  lanthorns,  and  its  beams,  was  suffered 
to  remain  for  so  considerable  a  time,  that  it  was  become  habitual 
to  a  great  many  passengers,  and  was  expected  to  become  a  per- 
manent accommodation.  It  undoubtedly  was  a  very  convenient 
communication  between  St.  James's  and  Westminster,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  should  have  been  entirely  removed,  or  that  some 
substitute  should  not  have  been  provided  for  it.  The  privation 
of  an  indulgence,  after  it  has  been  enjoyed,  has  always  something 
in  it  more  ungracious  than  if  it  had  never  been  granted.  The  pas- 
sage from  custom  to  desuetude  should  always  be  as  early  and  as 
gentle  as  possible. 

As  there  exists  a  strong  propensity  in  the  lower  classes  to  muti* 
late,  if  not  to  destroy,  whatever  happens  to  be  of  a  destructable 
nature,  I  cannot  help  submitting,  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable 
(according  to  what  I  have  seen  every  where  on  the  continent)  to 
place  some  benches,  as  well  in  this  as  in  Hyde  Park,  in  the  most 
frequented  parts  of  them  ?  They  might,  indeed,  be  made  of  cast- 
iron  J  and  while  few  are  disposed  to  sit  in  the  open  air  in  winter, 
they  would  not  be  objected  to,  on  account  of  their  coolness,  in 
summer,  and  could  not  be  easily  destroyed.  The  Mall,  and  the 
other  walks  in  St*  James's  Park,  were,  of  late  years,  become  very 
crippling,  but  having  been  new-gravelled,  they  are  now  smooth 
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and  pleasant.  But  alasl  the  decaf  of  the  trees  there  is  not  so 
remediable ;  and,  in  the  course  of  some  years,  I  fear  they  will  not 
afford  us  much  shade.  Whether  this  be  owing  to  a  defect  in  the 
soil,  or  to  some  worm  or  insect  that  has  laid  hold  of  them,  I  know 
not,  but  their  malady  requires  a  search  to  be  made  into  its  cause, 
and  assiduous  attention  to  be  paid  to  preserve  them  from  farther 
decline,  if  possible.  Consult  the  Horticultural  Society :  advise 
with  Mr.  Knight. 

Ga£.-*-The  history  of  the  exploits  of  this  aspiring  and  splendid 
adventurer,  for  these  last  forty  years,  would  fill  some  volumes. 
From  the  day  of  M.  M.  Charles  and  Robert  to  that  of  the  fall  of 
Miss  Stocks  and  her  unfortunate  companion,  his  flights  to  the 
regions  of  air  have  been,  indeed,  productive  of  little  else  than  the 
excitement  of  curiosity  amongst  the  vulgar,  some  broken  necks, 
many  fractures  of  bones,  and  more  contusions.  He  is  considerably 
fallen  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  from  that  high  estate  {mag' 
nis  tamen  excidit  ausis)  \  but  since  he  has  condescended  to  submit  to 
a  humbler  sphere  of  action,  and  to  flow  through  iron  pipes  under 
ground,  and  from  thence,  in  alliance  with  the  element  of  fire,  to 
emerge,  and  give  us  light  and  heat,  he  has  obtained,  in  general, 
great  applause,  although  not  without  many  repulses  and  rebufls.  He 
has  been  (as  is  the  case  with  many  adventurers)  received  familiarly 
into  some  great  houses,  and  been  afterwards  treated  as  an  incen- 
xliary  and  a  dirty  stinking  fellow,  and  turned  out  of  doors  into  the 
streets*  Here,  however,  he  is  undoubtedly  making  his  way ;  has 
gained  great  victories  over  his  opponent  oil,  and  has  been 
patronised  by  many  of  the  parishes  in  the  metropolis,  as  well 
as  by  many  great  towns  in  oiur  provinces.  It  is  but  common  jus* 
tice  to  him  to  say  that  he  eclipses  so  manifestly  every  other  rival 
illumination,  that  in  passing  across  Oxford  Street,  from  the  parish 
of  Mary- la-boune,  into  that  of  St.  George,  you  seem  to  be  plunged 
into  comparative  darkness.  I  shall  always  be  thus  far  ready  to 
plead  his  cause,  being  persuaded,  that  to  prevent  accidents  and 
mischief  of  every  sort,  in  the  night-time,  we  should,  if  possible, 
see  our  way  as  distinctly  as  at  noon*-day. 

A  great  deal  was  said,  some  time  ago,  about  his  poisoning  the 
fish  in  the  river ;  and  heavy  charges  have  been  brought  against  him 
on  account  of  offences  given  to  the  nasal  organs  \  and  by  some  he 
has  been  accused  of  being  infectious  and  deleterious,  and  I  knew 
not  what }  but  should  be  contrive  to  keep  himself  clean  as  an  out* 
of-door..servant^  and  an  inodore  one,  as  the  French  call  it ;  although 
he  will  not  enrich  ius  original  patrons,  as  was  predicted  at  first  by 
Idr.  Winsor,  in  his  lectures,  with  millions,  he  may  prove  very  in» 
strumental  to  their  comforts  in  particular,  and  to  those  of  the 
public  in  gieneral. 
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M^Adam. — ^The  glory  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  iwrorld  by 
Columbus  was  disputed  by  Amerigo  Vespucci.  Seneca,  the  tra- 
gedian,  may  even  be  said  to  have  preceded  him  by  his  prophecy, 

Venient  annis  saeciila  seris, 
Quibiis  Oceanus  vincula  rerum 
Laxety  et  ingens  pateat  tellus, 
Novosque  Tethys  detegat  orbes. 

The  best  method  of  making  roads  is  said  to  have  been  known  long 
before  the  time  of  Mr.  M<  Adam  ;  it  may  have  been  so  in  both  these 
cases  of  discovery  5  but  it  is  to  perseverance  in  availing  ourselves  of 
inventions,  rather  than  to  inventions  themselves,  that  we  are  to  give 
our  applause.  The  jewel  is  but  a  pebble  till  you  have  uncrusted  it, 
cut  it  into  shape,  and  given  it  its  polish.  This  merit  is  no  longer 
withheld  from  ^.  M'Adam  in  the  country,  except  by  those  who 
profit  by  jobs.  The  adaptation  of  his  method  to  the  streets  of  this 
vast  city,  is  still  a  matter  of  warm  dispute — adhuc  subjudice  lis  est. 
The  introduction  of  gas  caused  no  less  opposition.  Without  being 
a  zealot  to  any  system,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  set  down  a  few 
observations  which  I  have  made,  and  which  lead  me  to  hope  that 
this  will  ultimately  succeed,  and  be  generally  adopted. 

The  immense  increase  of  carriages  on  the  existing  pavement 
since  it  was  introduced  sixty  years  ago,  together  with  the  perpetual 
visitations  beneath,  on  the  score  of  sewers,  water-pipes,  gas-con- 
ductors, &c.  have  disordered  it  so  much,  and  occasioned  such  heavy 
expense  to  the  parishes  of  London,  that  it  cannot  appear  unnatural 
that  any  project  to  amend  the  system,  and  lighten  the  charges, 
should  have  long  been  sought  for.  Complaints  have  increased  and 
become  louder  from  year  to  year.  It  has  been  observed  too  that 
whenever  the  pavement  has  been  disturbed  on  any  of  the  accounts 
just  mentioned,  the  negligent  manner  in  which  the  stones  are  re- 
placed, has  greatly  increased  the  damage  done  to  it.  The  caking 
up  and  the  ramming  down  of  these  stones  is  a  process  much  more 
operose  than  the  lifting  of  the  soil  for  any  such  purposes,  and 
afterwards  making  it  smooth  and  level.  An  objection  is  started,  on 
account  of  the  materials  j  a  fresh  supply  of  which,  it  is  said,  will 
be  constantly  required  for  the  keeping  these  ways  in  order.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  if  once  well  made,  and  firmly  settled,  they 
would  not  call  for  frequent  additions  of  material :  at  all  events,  if 
that  which  now  forms  the  substratum,  being  found  too  expensive  to 
obtain,  the  next  best,  which  is  flint,  is  to  be  had  from  the  neigh- 
boring counties  of  Hertford  and  Surrey,  in  inexhaustible  abun- 
dance. One  grand  objection  which  is  made,  is,  that  these  unpaved 
streets  will  be  full  of  thick  mud  in  rainy  weather,  and  intolerably 
dusty  in  dry.  Those  who  maintain  this  cannot  have  the  benefit  of 
the  argument  both  ways;  because,  if  the  soil  be  overi^moistened 
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by  the  rain,  it  will  be  longer  in  drying  than  the  stones,  and  will  not 
therefore  so  soon  produce  the  opposite  inconvenience  of  dust.  But 
ft.  follows  of  course,  that,,  if  you  adopt  this  new.  system,  it  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  entirely  new  sort  of  treatment  to  keep  it  in 
order,  and  the  object  of  which  must  be  to  render  it  as  firm  andi 
smootli  as  walks  in  a  garden,  or  a  flag  pavement..  The. roads  ia 
and  about  Bristol  (the  theatre  of  Mr.  M* Adam's  earliest  .operar^ 
tions)  are,  at  this  time,  swept  like  pavements,  and  are  almost  as 
solid.  We  have  already  an  earnest  of  what  is  intended  in  the.  way 
of  management,  from  what  we  see  in  the  paved  gutters,  on  the 
sides  of  the  streets,  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  also  from  die  grated 
gullies,  placed  at  proper  distances,  which  we  have  not  even  on  the 
best  of  our  high  roads. 

It  is  not  my>  intention  to  write  a  dissertation  on  this  novelty  : 
speaking,  as  I  mean,  to  do^  of  improvements  in  the  capital  only,  it 
is  not  within  my  province  to  ofi^r  any  decided  opinion  on  thjatj  which 
is  as  yet  an  experimental  undertaking  merely.  Let  it,  however, 
have  fair  play.  If  Oxford  Street,  or  Piccadilly,  or  both  (two  of 
the  greatest  passages  in  London),  had  been  given  up  for  the  trial  at 
first,  the  question  would  have  been  decided  by  this  time.  As  it  is, 
two  or  three  winters  and  summers  must  pass  over  our  heads  before 
this  innovation  can  be>  finally  approved  of,  or  condemned.' 

If  contiguity  of  houses  can  be  said  to  form  streets,  there  are 
some  of  four  or  five  miles  long,  in  all  directions  out  of  the  bills  of 
mortality,  that  have  never  called  for  pavement.  Take,  for  instance^ 
the  Essex  road,  from  Shoreditch  Church  to  Lee  Bridge,  four  miles  % 
it  is  without  any  interval  of  buildings.  These  incorporated 
suburbs  which  you  pass  through,  appear  to  be  as  much  London  as 
London  itself,  except  that  you  do  not  travel  over  a  rattling  pave- 
ment, but  over  a  smooth  and  well-made  road.  Quaere,  does  not 
this  decide  the  question  at  once  ?— In  the  mean  time,  and  until  it 
shall  have  been  settled  either  by  an  act  of  parliament,  or  the  fiats 
of  the  parishes  of  London,  I  cannot  withhold  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise at  the  unaccountable  resolution  taken,  last  year,  by  the  cura- 
tors of  that  magnificent  square  called  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  said 
to  be  precisely  the  area  of  the  base  of  the  great  Pyramid  of  Cheops. 
Full  sixty  years  did  this  fine  space  hold  out  against  the  adoption  of 
the  Scotch  pavement,  as  it  was  originally  called  ;  the  old,  round, 

'  It  has  also  been  said  that  people  will  be  in  danger  of  being  run  over  by 
carriages  on  this  smooth  surface :  but  I  have  a  remedy  for  that.  In  all  the 
cities  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  snow  in  winter  becomes  the  pavement  of 
the  streets,  and  the  catriages  being  then  on  sledges,  in  order  tu  announce 
their  approach,  the  horses  are  obliged  to  be  furnished  with  little  bells 
(grelots).  We  should  have  a  rare  jingling  here,  to  be  sure,  if  they  were  to 
be  adopted. 
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rttmUing  pebbles  remaining  there  during  so  long  a  period  the  ntu* 
perium  of  the  town.  Without  waiting  for  the  issue  of  the  contest 
about  M<Adamizationi  last  year  only,  the  neu>  paTement  (sixty 
years  old)  was  laid  down  there,  and  as  I  hare  heard,  at  the  expense 
of  10,000/.  The  relaying  St.  James's  Square  widi  stone  would 
hare  cost  5000/.  It  has  been  M<Adamized  for  500/.  In  about 
half  a  century,  perhaps,  the  learned  and  deliberate  inhabitants  of 
this  quarter  will  resort  to  the  system  adopted  by  the  rest  of  the 
town. 

After  a  review  of  our  improvements  and  embellishments,  it 
becomes  an  unpleasant  task  to  show  the  reverse  of  the  picture, 
which  however  must  be  done,  in  order  to  promote  the  hints  and 
suggestions  we  may  have  to  make  towards  farther  ameliorations. 
We  have  looked  at  London,  as  it  were,  in  a  fine  day,  and  with  a 
westerly  wind  j  but  when  it  happens  to  blow  from  the  opposite 
quarter  in  the  winter  months,  the  o£Fensive  alliance  between  fog 
and  smoke  is  acting  in  such  open  hostility  towards  us,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  ask,  cui  bono,  as  to  all  our  attempts  at  oraa- 
ments?^ 

The  object,  then,  is  to  steer  our  way  as  well  as  we  can  through 
the  streets,  and  keep  hold  of  the  railing.  The- fog,  the  fair  peari- 
colored  fog,  is  the  natural  visitation  of  our  cUmate;  but  the 
smoke  (particularly  in  calm  weather,  when  it  descends  and  cannot 
disengage  itself,)  gives  with  its  density  that  deadly  yellow  tinge, 
which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  capital  in  the  world. 
The  faculty  seems  generally  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  smoke  of 
London  is  not  deletereous  ;  and,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  degree,  it 
may  not  be  so  ;  but  from  the  extension  of  our  buildings,  and»  of 
course,  increased  consumption  of  coal,  a  great  deal  more  is 
produced  than  can  be  necessary  to  correct  any  vices  in  our 
natural  atmosphere. 


*  I  went  a  few  years  ago  to  look  at  St.  Paurs  after,  it  had  beeii 
cleansed,  and  a  beautiful^  and  warm,  and  we)l-chosen  tint  of  color  had 
been  laid  on  the  whole  of  the  building :  I  never  was  more  struck  than 
with  that  long-called-for  improvement,  or  rather  restoration.  Nothing 
seemed  wanting  but  to  make  the  interior  of  the  ciipola  to  harmonise  with 
it,  by  the  taking  away  of  Sir  James  Tbornbiirs  painting,  never  very 
discernible,  and  now  totally  black  and  defaced,  and  substituting  an  archi- 
tectural design  in  compartments  and  roses,  painted  with  the  same  color  as 
the  rest  of  the  church,  if  it  could  not  be  done  otherwise.  Mentioning  this 
great  boast  and  ornament  of  our  capita],  I  cannot  omit  to  take  notice  of 
another  restoration,  long  called  for,  of  the  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
alluded  to  in  the  following  distich  : 

The  grateful  church,  impressed  with  what  it  owes 
To  Anna's  bounty,  has  restored — her  nose. 
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Mr.  ErtlyDi  in  his  menmrat  take^  occasion  to  inveigh  against 
die  nuisance  of  smoke  evolved  from  manufactories^  smelting- 
housea>  &c*  on  the  river  in  his  day^  that  is  to  say,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  calls  for  the  intervention  of  the  Legis* 
lature  to  remove  them  higher  up  or  lower  down  the  Thames. 
What  would  the  good  old  gentleman  say,  if  he  were  to  look  out 
of  his  grave,  and  see  that  not  only  the  nuisance  was  not  abated^ 
but  was  increased  tenfold?  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Michad 
Angelo  Taylor  for  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  a  few  years  ago, 
compelling  the  proprietors  of  these  volcanos  to  consume  their 
smoke  by  the  application  of  machinery  invented  and  of  no  great 
complexity.  I  luive  been  told  of  a  great  manufacturer,  bound 
penally  by  a  clause  in  the  lease  of  his  premises  to  this  intent  and 
purpose,  who,  after  compulsory  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
lessor,  returned  him  his  thanks  for  having  forced  him  to  do  that 
which  .saved  him  SOL  a  year,  by  the  economy  of  fuel  in  the 
consumption  of  smoke.  Mr.  Taylor  has  procured  us  a  law: 
why  is  it  not  generally  acted  onr  A  large  reward  has  been 
promised  for  the  discovery  of  .the  north*weat  passage,  which  wUl, 
if  made,  increase  our  naval  glory,  but  I  fear  without  any  other 
beneficial  result  What  would  tnat  man  not  deserve,  and  what 
subscriptions  would  not  be  made  for  him,  who,  by  some  simple 
invention,  would  free  us  from  the  destructive  qualities  of  smoke  i 
Destructive  it  is  externally  and  internally  \  in  our  air,  our  bouses, 
furniture,  pictures,  gilding,  and  a  thousand  other  instances, 
besides  the  necessity  of  our  washing  our  hands  and  faces  half 
ai  dozen  times  a  day.  Were  we  only  to  look  to  the  emancipation 
of  our  little  artificial  negroes,  the  benefit  would  be  a  very  great 
one,  and  highly  gratifying  to  all  tender-hearted  and  good  Chris- 
tians. Why,  in  diis  age  of  speculation,  this  mechanical,  che^ 
saical,  and  generally  inventive  age,  when  companies  are  formed 
£or  a  thousand  purposes  of  less  interest  to  society,  has  nothing 
been  done  for  us  in  this  particular  i  one  that  comes  home  to  the 
lungs  and  nostrils  of  us  all  ?  A  Frenchman  once  said,  some<» 
what  to  our  disparagement, 

L'on  trouve  tout  en  France,  et  rien  en  Angleterre 
Si  ce  Q*est  des  Anglaii  et  du  Charbon  d«  Terra. 

I  should  be  delighted  to  hear  of  the  establishment  of  a 
fumivoroud  or  smoke^onsuming  company,  and  having  the 
monopoly  of  the  invention  that  would  put  an  end  to  this  little 
plague :  say,  by  some  grand  tunnel  to  carry  it  off  to  the  nearest 
$ea-shore«  If  we  would  bind,  ourselves  to  the  use  of  coke  only, 
that  would  prove  a  remedy  3  but  then  comes  the  rooted  prejudice 
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in  favor  of  a  blazing  and  cheerful  fire-side,  and  which  the 
female  part  of  us  would  not  consent  to  surrender  on  any  terms  of 
advantage  whatever*  While  steam  and  gas,  the  nearest  relations 
that  smoke  has  in  the  world,  are  performing  such  wonders,  is 
there  no  hope  that  this  branch  of  the  family  may  be  made  servic&- 
able  to  the  commonwealth  in  some  way  or  other?  I  do  not 
despair. 

Labor. — All  the  principal  works  which  I  have  noticed,  and 
those  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  have  not,  be  they  con- 
sidered as  improvements  or  not,  every  one  will  admit  that  they 
have  produced  this  benefit ;  namely,  employment  for  the  people. 
They  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  begun  since  the  peace  ;  an 
epoch  at  which  great  numbers  were  discharged  from  the  services 
that  the  war  had  created :  bread  has  been  provided  for  them  by 
such  labor  as  was  best  suited  to  their  habits;  and  a  very  matertad 
part  of  the  functions  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis  has  been 
performed  by  those  very  works  themselves.  If  they  had  not 
been  devised,  what  must  have  become  of  the  thousands  that 
flocked  to  the  capital,  on  their  being  turned  adrift  from  the  navy 
and  army  ? 

The  physical  advantages  of  bodily  labor  over  the  manufac- 
turing and  sedentary  are  obvious.  Not  only  are  they  infinitely 
more  conducive  to  health,  but  less  productive  of  disturbance  and 
riot.  When  a  man  has  been  employed  all  day  in  diggitig,  carrying 
a  hod,  or  breaking  stones,  he  is  naturally  disposed  to  be  quiet  in 
the  evening.  Among  the  manufacturing  classes,  on  the  contrary, 
who  sit  all  day ;  exclusive  of  the  mischievous  projects-  that  may 
be, '  and  often  are,  suggested  and  insinuated  to  them  with  great 
facility  bv  reading  and  discourse;  the  very  want  of  exercise 
disposes  them  often  to,  and  makes  them  more  capable  of  violence 
and  outrage,  when  they  quit  their  looms  and  their  spinning-jennies. 
Whether  it  be  a  church,  a  palace,  a  park,  a  bridge,  a  canal,  or 
a  new  street,  the  result  must  prove  an  exoneration  of  charge  on 
the  parishes  of  London,  and  every  where  in  proportion. 

I  feel,  myself,  persuaded  that  it  is  to  the  employment  that  has 
been  thus  created,  and  to  the  direction  given  it,  that  we  owe  the 
comparative  state  of  tranquillity  with  which  we  surmounted  the 
difiiculties  always  attendant  on  the  termination  of  a  war ;  and 
most  especially  such  a  one  as  the  last.  It  will,  I  think,  be  also 
admitted  that,  building  no  pyramids,  whatever  we  raise  above 
ground,  or  excavate  below  it,  has,  at  least,  the  apparent  purpose 
of  utility  to  recommend  it. 

Extension, — In  order  to  judge  of  the  size  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain,  we  must  choose  some  point  of  comparison ;  and 
none  offers  itself  so  obviously  as  that  of  France,  especially  as  of 
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late  we  are  become  very  familiar  with  it.  The  subject  has  often 
been  discussed,  and  a  great  French  poet  said  a  century  ago, 

Loiulres  de  tout  teins  fut  de  Paris  reraule. 

In  the  parallel,  many  circumstances  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
overlooked,  which  should  have  been  attended  to.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  London  is  long,  and  Paris  broad  :  when  we  speak  of 
the  magnitude  of  a  city,  it  is  not  merely  the  extent  of  ground  on 
which  it  stands  that  we  have  to  measure,  but  the  nature  and  form 
of  its  buildings. 

Those  in  Paris  are  many  stories  higher  than  ours  in  London  : 
they  have  five  or  six  in  general,  and  often  more  :  ours  have  seldom 
more  than  three,  and  no  mezzanines  or  entresols :  but  then  we 
have  not  to  boast,  but  lament,  that  we  have  one  under  ground. 
Forming  one  of  the  numerous  contrasts  that  runs  most  singularly 
through  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  two  countries,  here  they 
shoot  up  to  the  clouds,  while  we  are  burrowing,  subterraneously, 
like  moles  or  rabbits.  Allowing  for  this  cellar-story,  still  the 
French  will  have  the  superiority  of  a  couple  at  least  over  us ;  and 
therefore,  whilst  we  are  spreading  they  are  aspiring ;  and  after 
that  mode,  in  fact,  increasing  the  size  of  their  capital.  Then, 
again,  their  streets  are  much  narrower ;  which  circumstance 
making  the  city  more  compact,  brings  together,  of  course,  a 
denser  population  on  a  smaller  space  than  that  which  we  occupy. 
Here,  per  contr^,  an  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  palaces  and 
hotels,  which  have  courts  before  them  and  gardens  behind.* 
.  Notwithstanding  all  the  distinctions  which  we  must  concede  to 
Paris,  in  point  of  magnitude,  the  verse  of  the  poet  quoted  can  be 
no  longer  applicable  at  the  present  day ;  for  exclusive  of  our  docks, 
our  manufactories  and  our  magazines,  our  longitudinal  progression 
is  infinitely  greater  than  their  quadrilateral. 

Some  years  before  the  revolution,  the  circumference  of  Paris, 

*  In  this  parallel  between  London  and  Paris,  I  have  omitted  to  mention  an 
essential  article;  one  by  which  a  decided  advantage  is  given  to  the  British 
capital.  Paris  before  the  revolution  had  only  six  drains,  or  sewers,  in  the  best 
part  of  the  town.  The  Cit6,  the  filthiest,  closest,  and  most  unwholesome 
part  of  it,  had  none  at  all.  I  have  not  heard  that  Bonaparte  added  to  them. 
How  many  we  have  I  am  unable  to  state;  but  to  judge  from  the  rates  we 
pay,  they  must  be  very  numerous.  The  two  last  constructed  at  the  west 
end  of  London  of  importance  were,  one  from  Paddington,  through  Hyde 
Park  to  the  Vauxhali  Bridge  ;  and  another  under  the  new  comnninication 
from  Portland  Place  to  Charing  Cross.  Which  of  these  is  the  cloaca  maxima^ 
or  whether  there  be  any  where  one  of  more  magnitude,  I  know  not;  but 
considering  the  weight  of  the  taxes  we  pay  for  them,  the  commissioners 
ought  to  publish,  from  time  to  time,  an  accurate  map  of  London  under- 
ground :  it  would  gratify  our  curiosity,  and  prove  a  sort  of  compte  rendu  of 
their  dark  and  unintelligible  proceedings. 
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according  to  Mercier's  Tableau  de  Paris,  was  10,000  toises,  or 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  miles*  He  suggests  a  communication  from 
the  Porte  St*  Jacques  to  that  of  St.  Martin,  which  would  traverse 
the  whole  of  Paris,  and  which  he  reckons  a  distance  of  2500 
toises,  say  between  four  and  five  miles.  Another  too  he  proposes 
from  the  gate  of  St.  Antoine  to  that  of  St.  Honore,  which  would 
have  the  same  extent,  and  cut  the  former  at  right  angles. 

M.  de  Calonne  undertook  to  build  a  wall  round  Paris,  in  the 
view  of  preventing  the  illicit  introduction  of  all  sorts  of  goods 
liable  to  duties  on  their  entrance  into  the  city.  I  believe  it  never 
was  finished,  but  the  Parisians  said  at  the  time, 

Le  mur  niurant  Paris,  rend  Paris  murmurant. 

This  shows  sufficiently  that  their  boundary,  thirty  o?  forty  years 
ago,  must  have  been  very  limited  in  comparison  with  ours.  After 
the  revolution,  and  under  Bonaparte,  the  French  improved  and 
embellished,  but  did  not  extend  their  capital  in  the  same  ratio^  by 
many  degrees,  as  we  have  done  ours.  Taking  only  the  measure- 
ment of  one  line,  (and  there  are  many  that  could  be  drawn  of 
equal  length,)  and  we  shall  find  that  from  the  extremity  of  the 
Brompton  suburb  to  Blackwall,  (now  London  all  the  way,)  there 
cannot  be  less  than  twelve  miles. 

But  the  most  prominent  feature,  and  that  which  insures  us  the 
greatest  superiority  is,  that  we  have  not  only  a  port,  (which  the 
other  has  not,)'  but  the  largest  in  the  known  world.  Paris  may 
be  said,  if  you  please,  to  be  the  capital,  of  the  continent :  the 
affluence  of  strangers  there  is  very  great,  (no  sea,  against  which 
many  feel  insuperable  objections,  to  be  passed,)  the  preference  of 
climate,  and  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  besides  the  language  so 
generally  spoken,  give  it  many  advantages.  But  London  has  other 
and  more  powerful  attractions — ^those  of  universal  business :  it  is 
the  metropolis  as  well  as  the  emporium  of  the  commercial  world  \ 
^nd  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  its  unlimited  aggrandise- 
ment from  any  other  cause.  Many  Americans  come  hither  as 
Englishmen,  and  without  being  subject  to  the  exhibition  of 
themselves  as  aliens  when  they  arrive.  The  merchants  and 
planters,  and,  in  general,  all  the  opulent  classes  of  all  our  islands 
and  dependencies  come  hither,  take  houses,  and  establish  them- 
selves for  a  space  of  time,  to  open  new  sources  of  trade,  settle 
thejr  accounts,  and  form  new  connexions  and  correspondences. 
All  these  beine  English  subjects,  pass  and  repass  at  pleasure,  often, 
perhaps,   in  their  lives,  and  in  constant  succession.     If,  from 

'There  has  lately  been  some  talk  in  France  about  the  revival  of  the 
project  for  making  a  port  at  Paris.  It  has  already  been  rejected  as  iinprac* 
ticable  two  or  three  times. 
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the  love  of  dissipation  or  privacy,  (for  a  man  may  live  more 
obscurely  in  London  than  any  where  else,)  or  any  other  cause, 
people  were  drawn  from  the  country,  the  depopulation  of  it  would 
be  proportionably  manifest  >  but  tiiat  is  not  the  case,  for  our 
country  towns  increase  in  extent  as  well  as  the  capital :  those  of 
a  manufacturing  description,  and  those  all  along  our  coasts,  most 
evidently. 

Since  the  incorporation  of  so  many  villages,  and  even  towns, 
in  the  neighborhood,  our  bills  of  mortality  may  be  looked  on 
as  abolished  j  and  we  shall  have  shortly,  to  all  appearance,  to  post 
through  London,  and  change  horses  in  it.  We  are  become  great 
manufacturers,  but  no  manufacture  that  we  boast  of  yields  to 
that  of  houses.  Unsubstantial  as  many  of  them  are,  they  will  not  fall 
down  in  proportion  to  those  we  raise  up,  and  which  are  now 
striding  over  the  country  at  a  rate  almost  incalculable.  Quousque 
tandem  ? 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  conflagration  to  any  extent  has  hap- 
pened of  late  years.  In  the  degree  that  we  build  we  insure  5  and, 
that  oiEces  of  insurance  are  beneficial,  is  proved  by  the  rivalry 
which  augments  every  year  amongst  them  ;  indicating  at  the  same 
time  the  immensity  of  the  basis  on  which  they  speculate  :  say  the* 
extent  of  a  province,  surely  as  great  as  Rutlandshire. 

If  the  peace  we  now  enjoy  should  endure  (and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  it  will),  and  if  we  should  be  wise  enough  to  desist  from 
the  game  so  long  played,  and  which,  in  familiar  language,  is  called 
beggar  my  neighbor^  our  commerce  and  manufactures  will  increase, 
and  with  them  of  course  that  manufacture  of  houses  of  which 
I  have  been  saying  so  much. 

Whether  it  be  an  evil,  or  not,  that  a  population  as  great  as  of  some 
kingdoms  should  be  crowded  together  in  this  manner  is  a  question 
that  is  not  easily  decided,  but  it  appears  certain  that  it  cannot  be 
prevented :  it  will  <«  grow  with  our  growth,  and  strengthen  with  our 
strength." 

As  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  lay  any  heavier  taxes  on  the 
materials  of  building  than  they  now  bear,  some  check,  if  thought 
necessary,  might  be  effected  by  a  law,  that  a  church  or  chapel 
should  be  provided,  proportionable  in  size  to  a  given  number  of 
houses  erected  of  a  certain  description.  The  act  of  parliament 
for  the  building  and  repairing  places  of  worship,  laid  a  tax  on 
the  whole  country,  and  of  course  on  districts  where  they  were 
not  required.  This  seems  unjust ;  for  those  parishes  which  have 
upheld  their  churches,  and  often  rebuilt  them  at  their  own  expense, 
should  have  been  exempted  from  the  operation  of  a  tax,  levied  on 
account  of  other  districts  where  there  were  either  none  at  all,  or 
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where  they  were  insufficient.  There  are  many  instances  of 
country  gentlemen  who  have  rebuilt  their  parish  churches  from 
the  foundation^  and  many  more  who  have  sustained  and  embel- 
lished them  at  their  own  cost. 

Whether  the  secular  prayer  of  the  Roman  poet^ 

Alme  sol,  curru  uitido  diem  qui 
Prumis  ct  ceias,  aliiisqiie  el  iifem 
NasceriSy  possis  nihil  urbe  Ruinse 

Vise  re  majta. 

was  a  wise  one  I  will  not  say,  but  it  certainly  was  not  a  modest 
one.  At  all  events,  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  to  which  the  eternal 
city  is  said  to  have  extended,  could  never  have  had  a  port  equal  to 
that  of  London.  It  certainly  had  neither  East  India,  West 
India,  nor  Roman  docks,  like  ours,  nor  a  commodious  tide  up  and 
down  its  yellow  stream :  and,  although  these  great  conquerors 
have  lefj  behind  them,  standing  to  this  day,  stupendous  monu- 
ments of  ostentation  and  expense,  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  they  were  all  the  product  of  galling  slavery.  It  is  our  boast 
that  whatever  we  have  raised,  or  may  raise,  is  and  must  be  owing 
to  unrestrained  freedom ;  that  is  to  say,  as  much  as  is  compatible 
with  a  state  of  society.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  pyramids,  the 
columns,  the  obelisks,  the  sphynxes  of  Thebes,  and  the  majesty 
of  Tentyris  sink  into  nothingness. 

Whether  we  may  spread  from  the  space  we  now  occupy  to  the 
10th  or  20th  milestone,  in  all  directions,  our  success  in  the* 
pursuit  of  useful  and  peaceable  arts,  becomes  a  constant  invitation 
and  example  to  other  states  to  follow  the  same  track,  and  contend 
with  us  for  superiority  in  every  species  of  industry  that  may  be 
beneficial  to  mankind.  In  the  mean  time,  while  we  do  build,  it 
is  on  the  foundation  of  good  laws,  a  firm  soil,  not  to  be  invaded 
by  hostile  feet ;  unshaken  by  earthquakes,  plentifully  supplied,  in 
Ettle  danger  from  conflagrations,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  always 
peaceful,  and  at  the  foot  of  no  mountains  pouring  down  torrents 
to  overthrow  and  devastate ;  such  are  the  advantages  we  enjoy,  and 
such  is  the  promise  held  out  for  the  security  and  duration  of 
our  metropolis,  let  it  increase  in  whatever  degree  it  may. 

In  contemplating  this  prodigious  town  there  is  however  nothing 
so  worthy  of  admiration ;  first,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  its 
population  is  supplied  with  such  unerring  calculation  by  its  pur- 
veyors; and  which  yet  is  explained  by  the  single  word  competition: 
next,  the  order  in  which  it  is  kept  by  a  police,  apparently,  so 
insufficient.  But  here  it  is  that  property,  more  powerful  than 
gens  d^armeSy  or  municipal  soldiers,  performs  the  greater  part  of 
its  functions,  by  protecting  itself.     Vigilance  is  always  most  on 
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the  alerti  %\here  there  is  most  to  lose  and  to  take  care  of :  the  rest 
depends  on  a  handful  of  people^  unarmed  except  by  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country. 

Within  and  without  the  bills  of  mortality,  I  should  think  that 
our  London  population  could  amount  to  no  less  than  1>3  50,000 
souls;'  but  this  mass,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  guided  as  it  were  by 
a  thread :  that  seeming  thread  is  however  a  cable,  with  the  anchor 
of  law  at  the  end  of  it.  Our  officers  of  police,  few  in  number, 
so  far  from  being  disguised  spies  ;  so  far  from  insinuating  them- 
selves into  the  privacy  of  the  people,  walk  about  the  streets  in  blue 
coats  and  red  waistcoats,  and  show  themselves  to  be  what  they 
are;  ready,  in  case  an  oflFence  is  openly  committed,  or  manifestly 
meditated,  to  apprehend  and  bring  the  offender  to  justice.  How 
unlike  to  this  was  the  condition  of  Paris,  before  that  capital,  the 
source  of  all  the  mischief  that  happened  to  the  kingdom,  was 
subverted  !  Those  were,  indeed,  threads  that  held  the  people  ; 
for  they  were  snapt  asunder  by  hordes  reduced  to  beggary  and 
despair  5  not  tempted  by  property  generally  diffused,  but  by  an 
accumulation  of  it  in,  comparatively,  but  fe  w  hands. 

If  I  may  be  indulged  in  a  familiar  comparison,  I  shall  venture 
to  say  that  our  form  of  government,  and  ours  alone,  seems  to  be 
a  coat  made  of  such  elastic  materials,  as  to  adjust  itself  to  a  body 
and  limbs  of  any  proportion.  It  was  made  for  a  boy,  fitted 
an  adult,  and  now,  without  any  forcible  stretching,  clothes 
a  large  and  well-shaped  man.  From  the  experience  we  have  had 
of  its  wearing,  and  particularly  of  late,  when  it  was  so  roughly 
treated,  we  may  look  on  it  even  as  an  impenetrable  panoply; 
but,  with  which  if  we  were  so  mad  as  to  part,  we  should  at  once 
be  naked,  and  our  metropolis,  colossal  as  it  is,  become  as  full  of 
dangers  as  ancient  Rome  or  modern  Paris. 

Pure  monarchies  and  republics  having  both  their  inherent  vices, 
have  risen  and  fallen  in  succession,  and  the  period  of  their 
destruction,  if  not  exactly  calculated,  must  have  been  in  great 
measure  foreseen.  We  all  remember  what  was  said  by  Jugurtha 
when  he  quitted  Rome — O  Urbem  venaleniy  et  mature  perifu- 
rami  si  emptorem  inveneriti  To  the  duration  of  our  frame  of 
polity,  without  precedent  or  parallel,  no  probable  epoch  can  be 
assigned :  it  has  the  fairest  prospect  of  perpetuity  from  the  unre- 
mitting attention  paid  to  all  its  constituent  parts.  If  a  stone  falls 
out,  or  a  beam  is  found  to  decay,  another  is  immediately  fitted 
and  put  into   its   place,  to   sustain   and  often  to  improve  the 

>  According  to  the  Almanack  Royal,  1823,  the  population  of  Paris 
amounted  to  only  7 13,990  souls. 
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venerable  fabric    The  Wish  of  father  Paul  has  not  been  realized^ 
for  alas !  as  Annstirong  says  trulj,  beautifully  and  pathetically. 

What  does  not  fade  ?    The  tower  that  loog  had  stood 
The  crush  of  thunder  and  the  warring  winds, 
Shook  by  the  slow^  but  sure  destroyer  time, 
Now  hangs  in  doubtful  ruins  o'er  its  base  y 
And  fiinty  pyramids,  and  walls  of  brass 
Descend.    The  Babyloniaa  spires  are  sunk  ^ 
Achaia,  Rome,  and  Egypt  moulder  down. 
Time  shakes  the  stable  tyranny  of  thrones, 
And  tott'ring  empires  rush  by  their  own  weight. 
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Every  nagnlar  character  meriU  some  ii,otic«  from  posterity  -,  and  I  liave  ihrtjt  niifti 
that  if  F^te  prolonged  my  life,  I  would  write  his. 
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SIR    PAUL    JODRELL, 

PHYSfOIAN    TO    TII£   NABOB   OF   AilCOT, 

AND   MOW   KKSIDrNO    IW    INDIA. 

MT  LONG-VALUED  FRIEND, 

The  Life,  which  follows  this,  has  already  met  more  than  its  doe 
share  of  approbMion.  But  the  singularity  cff  the  dharactet  will 
alone  make  it  matter  of  curiouty.  In  delivering  down  to  othets 
an  account  so  extraordinary,  I  was  anxious  to  inscribe  it  with 
a  name  that  oi^hfwfeU  deserve  remembrance.  A  name  of  more 
merit  than  yours  I  do  not  know;  and  should  I  here  err,  I  am 
indeed  mistaken  in  my  judgment,  for  we  have  known  each  other 
daring  the  period  of  our  lives.  We  were  boys  together  at  Eton; 
students  together  at  Cambridge}  and  we  travelled  together 
through  Scotland. 

The  distance  which  now  divides  us,  removes  from  me  all 
imputation  of  flattery  here ;  and  the  usual  homage  of  India  will 
make  you  think  what  I  am  now  saying  of  you,  but  very  cool 
commendation. 

This  work,  therefore,  I  inscribe  to  you  as  a  tribute  of  long 
fffiendriiip;  nor  hdve  I  more  to  add,  than  to  say,  with  sirfrniission, 
thit  while  you  ar«  taking  care  of  a  Nabob»  pray  take  care  of 
yourself. 

EDWARD  TOPH AM. 
CamsUp  Hall,  Suffblk, 
January  ^0,  1790. 
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fiawMG  Che  Hle-ttrae  of  Mr.  Eiwes,  1  sud  to  him  mccc  iShzn 
|MC«»  ^i  wouU  mite  im  Kfe^^  His  anower  <wafr— ^dittoeii 
nothing  in  it.  Sir,  wortk  iDentioimigi^' 

^  TSaat  1  hare  been  x>f  a  diitveiit  4»piiiion,  ray  isSoors  will  atonr '; 
iUid  if  I  faure  any  knovrlege  of  histocy,  oi  humki  oatuoef  k  will 
4btm  an  epoch  in  'the  biography  of  the  eighteenth  cetttury^  ihAl 
sudi  (Chaiaoters  liv^d,  as^those  of  Sir  Heevey,  and  Mdr.  Ehres^  hh 
lusftmW.  Men  voluntarily  gimg  up  all  the  bles^ng^  xnf  iifet;^ 
.anrie  mosutj  they  knew  not  ¥diy$  embracing  povetty  s^od  utipni^^ 
iS^tion  :a$  tb0  best  lot  of  exiafeenoe ;  ^  dyipg  n^^r^yjs  ^p  ;lfe|t 
w«|ltb^  whp^  .ia$3$;AU|ii4ation  ^flSprii^d  f^  <^njp)(|^eot. 

I9  givifig  .4»e  life  pf  A^lr.  ^Iwes,^r<^  wodd^  s^ph  have  be^fi 
jJb^  l^qtiQieoi^  .^s^t  Have  fij^bd  in|r  .Riin^.  The  deline^tipp  of 
^k^T^^X»  :9.u?h.a*  th^se,,I  cjpg^i^er  as avery  i^oral  insWQUfttKQ 
•nMuiJcind,  .?^nd  a  lesspn  inprp  d^mon^^tive^pf  t^e  perjfeqt  yiinity  pf 
unused  wealth,  than  has  hitherto  been  presented  tp  tb.e  fujbjji^j 
and  such  is  the  answer  I  give  to^those,  who  may  have  observed, 
<<  you  need  not  have  told  all  these  things." 

An  observation  so  trivial  as  this  would  have  stopped,  had  it 
been  regarded,  every  useful  and  improving  narrative  that  time  or 
history  has  delivered  down  to  us.  On  such  grounds,  even  Livy 
or  Plutarch  had  never  written  :  the  delightful  Men^pirs  of  Sully, 
listening  to  such  objections,  had  never  seen  the  light ;  and  all  that 
aids    virtue,  or  marks  vice,  by  the   presentment  of  recorded 
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characteri  all  had  been  sunk,  without  remembrance  or  benefit,  to 
mankind  ! 

Such  have  been  my  reasons  for  publishing  the  Life  of  Mr. 
Elwes }  and  I  feel  pleasure,  that  while  I  may  have  given  those 
smaller  traits  of  action  which  best  delineate  character,  I  can 
truly  and  conscientiously  say,  I  have  not  omitted  one  circumstance, 
in  my  memory,  that  was  honorable  to  the  man,  whose  history 
I  have  written. 

With  this  honest  assurance,  I  present  the  Memoir,  thus 
reprinted,  to  the  public.  Their  approbation  of  it,,  more  kind, 
perhaps,  than  just,  has  called  for  its  republication. 

On  doing  this,  I  give  it  as  a  voluntary  tribute  to  a  bookseller 
of  merit  and  diligence ;  and  I  wish  him,  unbenefitad  myself, 
every  success :  but  before  I  close  this,  account,  I  ought  not  to 
omit  the  expression  of  my  thanks  to  some  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  favoured  me  with  different  anecdotes  of 
Mr.  Elwes,  not  entirely  known  to  myself;  and  still  more  particu- 
larly to  Thomas  Ruggles,  Esq.  of  Spainshall,  in  the  County  of 
Essex,  for  the  communication  of  some  very  beautiful  verses,  seen 
at  the  end  of  the  Narrative;  and  to  Thomas  Walford,  Esq.  of 
Clare,  in  the  County  of  Sufiblk,  for  the  very  complete  Pedigree 
of  the  Elwes'  Family,  which  leads  this  work;  and  which  his 
viery  accurate  researches  into  every  interesting  anecdote,  could 
alone  have'  supplied. 
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CHAP.   L 


The  family  name  of  Mr.  Elwes  was  Meggot :  and  as  his  name 
was  John,  the  conjunction  of  Jack  Meggot,  made  strangers 
sometimes  imagine  that  his  intimates  were  addressing  him  by  an 
assumed  appellation.  His  father  was  a  brewer  of  great  eminence. 
His  dwelling-house  and  offices  were  situated  in  South warkt 
a  borough  formerly  represented  in  parliament  by  his  grand- 
father, Sir  George  Meggot.  Mr.  Clowes  is  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  above  premises.  He  purcha^d,  during  his  life,  the 
estate  now  in  possession  of  the  family  at  MarAam,  in  Berkshire, 
of  the  Calverts,  who  were  in  the  same  line.  The  father  died 
while  the  late  Mr.  Elwes  was  only  four  years  old  j  so,  little  of 
the  character  of  Mr.  Elwes  is  to  be  attributed  to  him ;  but  from 
the  mother  it  may  be  traced  at  once — ^for  though  she  was  left 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  her  husband — ^she  starved 
herself  to  death ! 

The  only  children  from  the  marriage  were  Mr.  Elwes,  and 
a  daughter  who  married  the  father  of  the  late  Colonel  Timms 
— ^and  from  thence  came  the  intail  of  some  part  of  the  present 
estate. 

At  an  early  period  of  life  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  School, 
where  he  remained  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  During  that  time  he 
certainly  had  not  misapplied  his  talents— for  he  was  a  good 
classical  scholar  to  the  last  — and  it  is  a  circumstance  not  a  little 
remarkable,  though  well  authenticated,  that  he  never  read  after- 
wards. Never  was  he  seen  at  any  period  of  his  future  life  with 
a  book ;  nor  has  he  in  all  his  different  houses  left  behind  him, 
books  that  would,  were  they  collected  together,  sell  for  two 
pounds.  His  knowlege  in  accounts  was  still  more  trifling — and 
in  some  measure  may  account  for  the  total  ignorance  he  was 
always  in  as  to  his  own  affairs. 

The    contemporaries  of    Mr.   Elwes,  at  Westminster,   were 
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Miv  Wordey,  late  master  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  present 
Lord  Mansfield }  who,  at  that  time,  had  no  objection  to  borrow  all 
that  youne  Elwes  even  then  would  lend.  His  lordship,  howeYer, 
has  since  manged  his  disposittob,  though  Mr.  Elwes  never  altered 
his. 

From  Westminster  School^  Mr*  Elwes  removed  to  Genera, 
where  he  soon  entered  on  pursuits  more  agreeable  to  him  than 
studj.  The  riding-^master  of  the  academy  there,  bad  then  to  boast, 
perhaps,  three  of  the  best  riders  in  Europe.  Mr.  Worsley, 
Mr.  Elwes,  and  Sir  Sydney  Meadows.  Of  the  three,  Elwes 
was  reckoned  the  most  desperate ;  the  young  horses  were  always 
put  into  his  hands,  and  he  was  the  rough-rider  to  the  other  two. 

During  this  period  he  was .  fntTDdnced  to  Voltaire,  whom  he 
somewhat  resembled  in  point  of  appearance :  but  though  he  has 
mentioned  this  circumstance,  the  geniusj^  xhe  fortune,  the  character 
of  Voltaire  never  seemed  to  strike  him — ^they  were  out  of  his 
contemplation,  and  his  way ;  the  horses  in  the  riding-school  he 
remembered  much  longer,  and  their  respective  qualities  made  a 
much  deeper  impression  on  him. 
.    On  his  return  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  two  or  three 

gars,  he  was  to  be  introduced  to  his  uticle,  the  late  Sir  Harvey 
wes,  who  was  then  living  at  Stoke,  in  Suffolk,  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  picture  of  J^uman  penury  that  ever  existed.  The  attempts 
at  saving  money  were,  in  him,  so  extraordinary,  that  Mr.  Elwes, 
perhaps,  never  quite  reached  them,  even  at  the  last  period  of  his 
life. 

To  Sir  Harvey  Elwes  he  was  to  be  the  heir,  and  of  course 
it  was  requisite  to  please  him.  On  this  account  it  was  neces- 
sary, even  in  old  Mr.  Elwes,  to  masquerade  af  little  ;  and  as  he 
was  at  that  time  in  the  world,  and  its  afiairs,  he  dressed  like 
other  people*  This  would  not  have  done  for  Sir  Harvey.  So  the 
fephew  used  to  stop  at  a  little  inn  at  Chelmsford,  which  he  did 
not  much  like,  and  begin  to  dress  in  character — a  pair  of  small 
ifon  buckles,  worsted  stockings  darned,  a  wom-qut  old  coat,  and 
a  tattered  waistcoatj  were  put  on,  and  onwards  he  rode  to  visit  his 
uncle^  who  used  to  contemplate  him  with  %  miserable  kind  of  satis- 
faction, and  seemed  pleased  to  find  his  heir  attempting  to  come  up 
with  him  in  the  race  of  avarice.  There  would  they  sit-^saving  pair  t 
-^with  a  single  stick  on  the  fire,  and  with  one  glass  of  wine,  occa- 
sionally, betwixt  them,  talking  of  the  extravagance  of  the  times  % 
and  when  evening  shut  in^  they  would  retire  to  rest-^s  <<  going  to 
bed  saved  candle-light." 

But  the  nephew  had  then,  what  he  had  always,  a  very  extra- 
ordinary appetite — and  this  would  have  been  a  monstrous  oflFefice 
'   in  the  eye  of  the  uncle :  so  Mr.  Elwes  was  obli|(ed  to  pick  up  a 
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^np^x  fi4^>  witbi  8i>me  n^gl^ur  U;  tb^  cranny^  and  tbtn  return 
to  Sir  Hanrej  with  a  little  dii^inulivQ  9pp€itit«  that  uras  <|iibtt 

A  partridge,  a  scoaU  pudding,  aiid  a  ppiato^,  did  (rhe  bii8iiitfa4 
^4  t|ie  fire  wsm>  offered  to  go  put  whilftSir  Harvfty  was  at  i&nxm^ 
^  ftating  ^as  quite  efercis^  enough. 

But  as  Mr.  Elwes  iiiberifed  froqi  Sir  HaKv^y  a  grtat  part  of  tibtt 
pi^esftpt  fortune-^soB)ewhat  of  their  histories  hecoxn^  necesa^ri}]p 
^pteif^ixed:  and,  I  tfu&t,  a  snfiall  digre^&Hm  to  giYOth^pictiise 
of  Sir  Hanreyi  will  not  .be  thought  ufiamusiag  or  foreign  to  the 
fu)ajeet.  Hp  vaa,  as  ni^y  be  in^gined*  a  nioet  ^in^lar  ch^ractertr- 
a^  ti^  way  in  wliich  ^e  livf  4  was(  nqt  less  a^.  His  secluai^ 
frpm  the  world  neaf }][  reached  that  pif  a  hernnit  t  and  eeiuld  tb« 
fstv^fnity  pf  his  avarice  have  bee^  taben  pul  of  ^e  quetlioVf 
^  mQx^  blai^ieles^  life  was.  neve^  led. 

Of  th|a  charaqfer^— a  few  lingular:  ^ircuflfistanc^  shall  be  gi^ao  i 
t*^nd  to  men  9f  modern  tin^e§  a^d  more  dissipated  matmexit 
used  to  hurry,  an4  ^i^f  u^o<P^d  tq  cpntinua)  varietyt-r«uob  la 
aystem  of  living  as  ha  pprsu^,  will  scar^ly  appear  credible. 
Bi^t  the  picture  is  real  asHl  ^urioiis.  It  will  S0rvi^  ^a  shower 
<«  There  is  living  out  of  London'' — ^and  that  a  mafi  may  at  l^nfth 
ao  effectually  re^re  into  himsalf-Hhat  there  fflay  remain  Utile  tlse 
but  vegetation  in  a  huina9  shape.  . 


CHAP.  IL 

PRpvipsNCP,  perhaps,  has  wisely  ordered  it,  that  the  possei&ofs 
pf  estates  should  change  Ijlce  the  succession  of  seasons  :-^the  djiy 
pf  tillage  and  the  seedrtime — the  harvest  and  the  consumption  of  it 
in  due  order,  foUow  each  other  \  and  in  the  scale  of  events,  ar^.^H 
j>i?cessary  alike.  Thiqi  succession  was  exemplified  ip  the  cfhar^fjfer 
,q(  Sir  Harvey  Elwes,  vho  succeeded  to  Sir  Jprvaiscj^  a  yery 
,Worthy  gfiptleman,  that  had  involved  as  far  as  they  yrould  go,  aft 
the  estates  he  received  and  left  behind  bixn.  On  his  death,.  $ir 
JHarvpy  fqufid  himself  nominally  possessed  qf  some  thpusands 
|i  ycai",  hut  really  yrith  an  income  of  one  hundred  pounds  per 
ai»nu)(n.  He  said|  on  his  arrival  at  Stoke,  the  family-se^jt^, «?  that 
never  >vouH  he  leave  it  till  he  had  entirely  cleared  the  pat^^rpai 
^tat:e-," — ?nd  he  Uv?d  to  do  that  and  to  realise  ahgtve  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  addition. 

But  he  was  formed  of  the  yery  materials  to  xnajie  perf^ctt—the 
character  of  a  miser.  In  his  ypifth  he  had  beep  giy^p  <wpr  for 
^'  ^pnw^ptiQp,^^^  had  np  cpnstituti^/i  ?yad,i|o  pa^iion^  The  wai 
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cimld^  gbfy  ^nd  diffident  in  the  extreme :  of  a  thiti,  spate  habit  of 
i>6d7i  and  without  a  friend  on  earth. 

As  he  had  no  acquaintance,  no  booksi  and  no  turn  for  reading 
^the  hoarding  up,  and  the  counting  his  money,  was  his  greatest 
|oy.  The  next  to  that  was-^-partridge»setting :  at  which  he  was  so 
great  an  adept,  and  game  was-  then  so  plentiful— that  he  has  been 
known  to  take  500  brace  of  birds  in  one  season.  But  he  liyed 
^n  partridges — he  and  his  whole  little  households-consisting  of 
one  man  and  two  maids.  What  the  j  could  not  eat  he  turned  out 
again^  as  he  never  gare  away  any  thing. 

During  the  partridge*season.  Sir  Hanrey  and  his  man  never 
missed  a  day,  if  the  weather  was  tolerable— and  his  breed  of  dogs 
being  remarkably  good,  he  seldom  failed  in  taking  great  quantities 
of  game*  At  all  times,  he  wore  a  black  velvet  cap  much  over  his 
face — a  worn-out  full-dressed  suit  of  clothes,  and  an  old  great 
toat,  with  worsted  stockings  drawn  up  over  his  knees.  He  rode  a 
thin  thorougb-bred  horse,  and  <<  the  horse  and  his  rider"  both  looked 
as  if  a*  gust  of  wind  would  have  blown  them  away  together. 

When  the  day  was  not  so  fine  as  to  tempt  him  abroad,  he 
would  walk  backwards  and  forwards  in  his  old  hall,  to  save  the 
expense  of  fire. 

If  a  farmer  in  his  neighborhood  came  in,  he  would  strike 
a  light  in  a  tinder-box  that  he  kept  by  him,  and  putting  one  single 
stick  on  the  grate,  would  not  add  another  till  the  first  was 
nearly  burnt  out. 

As  he  had  but  little  connexion  with  London,  he  always  had 
three  or  four  thousand  pounds  at  a  time  in  his  house.  A  set  of 
fellows,  who  were  afterwards  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
^hac\stead  gang — and  who  were  all  hanged — formed  a  plan 
to  rob  him.  They  were  totally  unsuspected  at  the  time,  as  each 
,bad  some  apparent  occupation  during  the  day,  and  went  out  only  at 
night,  and  when  they  had  got  intelligence  of  any  great  booty. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Sir  Harvey  to  go  up  into  his  bed-chamber 
at  eight  o'clock,  where,  after  taking  a  basin  of  water-gruel,  by 
the  light  of  a  small  fire,  he  went  to  bed — to  save  the  unnecessary 
extravagance  of  a  candle. 

The  gang,  who  knew  the  hour  when  his  servant  went  to  the 
stable,  leaving  their  horses  in  a  small  grove  on  the  Essex  side  of 
the  river,  walked  across  and  hid  themselves  in  the  church  porch, 
till  they  saw  the  man  come  up  to  his  horses.  They  then  imme- 
diately fell  on  him,  and  after  some  little  struggle  they  bound 
and  gngged  him  :  they  then  ran  up  towards  the  house,  tied  the  two 
maids  together,  and  going  up  to  Sir  Harvey,  presented  their 
pistols,  and  demanded  his  money. 
'     At  no  part  of  his  life  did  Sir  Harvey  ever  behave  so  well  as  in 
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thk"  ttandactitHi.  When  they  asked  for  his  monfey,  he  would  give 
them  no  answer  till  they  had  assured  him  that  his  servant,  who 
was  a  great  favorite,  was  safe: — ^he  then  delivered  them  the  key 
hi  a  drawer  in  which  was  fifty  guineas.  But  they  knew,  too  well, 
he  had  much  more  in  the  house,  and  again  threatened  his  life, 
without  he  discovered  where  it  was  deposited.  At  length  he 
flowed  them  the  place,  and  they  turned  out  a  large  drawer, 
where  were  seven-and- twenty  hundred  guineas.  This  they  packed 
up  in  two  large  baskets,  and  actually  carried  off.  A  robbery  which, 
for  quantity  of  specie,  was  perhaps  never  equalled.  On  quitting 
him,  they  told  him  they  should  leave  a  man  behind,  who  would 
tiitirder  him  if  he  moved  for  assistance.  On  which  he  very 
coolly,  and  with  some  simplicity,  took  out  his  watch  which  they 
tiad  not  asked  for,  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  want  to  take 
any  of  you,  therefore,  on  my  honor,  I  will  give  you  twenty 
minutes  for  your  escape :  after  that  time,  nothing  shall  prevent 
me  from  seeing  how  my  servant  does.'*  He  was  as  good  as  his 
word  :  when  the  time  expired,  he  went  and  untied  the  man  5  but 
though  some  search  was  made  by  the  village,  the  robbers  were 
not  discovered, 

'  When  they  were  taken  up  some  years  afterwards  for  other 
offences,  and  were  known  to  be  the  men  who  robbed  Sir  Harvey, 
he  would  not  appear  against  them. 

'  Mr.  Harrington,  of  Clare,  who  was  his  lawyer,  pressed  him  to 
go  to  Chelmsford  to  identify  their  persons ;  but  nothing  could 
persuade  him.  "  No,  no,"  said  he,  *♦  I  have  lost  my  money,  and 
now  you  want  me  to  lose  my  time  also." 

Of  what  temperance  can  do,  Sir  Harvey  was  an  instance.  At 
an  early  period  of  life  he  was  given  over  for  a  consumption,  and 
he  lived  till  betwixt  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age. 

Amongst  the  few  acquaintances  he  had,  was  an  occasional  club 
at  his  own  village  of  Stoke— and  there  were  members  of  it,  two 
baronets  besides  himself,  Sir  Cordwell  Firebras  and  Sir  John 
'Barnardiston.  However  rich  they  were,  the  reckoning  was 
always  an  object  of  their  investigation.  As  they  were  one  day 
settling  this  difficult  point,  an  odd  fellow,  who  was  a  member, 
called  out  to  a  friend  who  was  passing — «<  For  heaven's  sake  step 
iip  stairs  and  assist  the  poor !  here  are  three  baronets  worth 
a  million  of  money  quarreling  about  a  farthing." 

When  Sir  Harvey  died,  the  only  tear  that  was  dropped  on 
his  grave,  fell  from  the  eye  of  his  servant,  who  had  long  and 
faithfully  attended  him.  To  that  servant  he  bequeathed  a  farm 
of  50/.  per  annum,  «<  to  him  and  to  his  heirs." 

In  the  chastity  and  abstinence  of  his  life,  Sir  Harvey  Elwes  was 
a  rival  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton — ^for  he  would  have  held  it  unpardon- 
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#Mt  tohftve  given — (ven  lii^  aff^ctiona,  An^  as.b?  Hw  90  hiy 
.wbateT9r»  ht  had  but  little  chiuoce  of  bartering  iheiA  matrimoMdl; 
ibr  nioney. 

When  be  died,  he  hj  in  swe,  9ueb  a^  it  wa%  at  lus  teat  «l 
Stoke.  Some  of  the  tenants  obterreds  with  more  humor  than 
dfcencyy  *<  that  it  was  well  Sir  Hanrejr  ceuld  not  see  it.'* 

On  bis  deatht  bis  fcortune,  which  had  now  become  immense^  M 
^  bis  nephew,  Mr.  Meggot»  \kh^  b^  will,  was  ordered  to  assimis 
the  name  and  arm)  of  Elwes. 

Thus  livedo  and  thus  died,  the  uncle  to  old  Mr;  Elwes,  vhost 
possessions,  at  the  time  of  his  deaths  wer^  supposed  to  be,  at  U^fiH 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  whose  aunoal  expeur 
diture  was  about  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  I 

Howeyer  incredible  this  may  appear,  it  is  yet  itrictly  true ;  his 
clothes  cost  him  nothing,  for  he  took  them  out  of  9a  pld  chest, 
where  they  had  lain  since  the  gay  days  of  Sir  Jervaise. 

He  kept  his  household  chiefly  on. game,  and  fish  wbidi  b? 
had  in  his  own  ponds ;  and  the  cows  which  graced  before  his  owu 
door  furnished  milk,  cheese,  and  butter,  for  the  little  economical 
household.     What  fuel  he  did  bum,  his  woods  supjdied. 

Thosd  who  have  wbhed  to  find  an  fcifcuse  for  the  penury  of 
Sir  Harvey,  have  urged,  that  he  had  passed  so  long  a  per^d  of 
his  life  alone,  in  recoyering  the  estate,  that  he  co)^d  not  agaiu 
encounter  the  world ;  and  that  his  shyness  was  so  e^trein^,  that 
company  gave  him  no  pleasure. 

To  those  who  are  continually  counting  the  bustle  of  99ciety^ 
and  the  fever  of  public  scenes,  it  may  t^  curious  to  lear^,  that 
here  was  a  man  who  bad  the  courage  to  live  ne»ly  sevi^ty 
years  alone ! 

That  this  was  done  without  former  ^cea^^  if^  a^ord  matter  for 
reilecjtion,  or  books  to  entertain,  but  in  pursuing  one  ruling 
passion-^the  amassing  unused  wealth. 

To  the  whole  of  this  property  Mr.  £lwe9  succeeded  i  and  it  m4 
imagined,  that  of  his  own,  was  not  at  th^t  time  very  ififerior.  If^ 
got  too  an  additional  8eat<-^ut  he  got  it,  as  it  i»d  beefi  mos^ 
religiously  delivered  dov^  for  ages  pa9tt  The  fumiti^e  wua  most 
eacredly  antique  (  not  a  room  was  painted)  nor  a  window  rap^iredi 
the  b(^s  above  stairs  were  all  in  canopy  apd  ^ate  ^  wbff?  thf 
worms  and  moths  held  their  utidisturbed  reigfi  1  and  the  roj^  <^ 
the  house  was  inimitable  for  the  clin>ate  of  If aly. 

In  short,  the  whole  verified  what  ww  said^-r^f^^  pobqdy 
would  Jive  with  Sir  Harvey  Elwe*  if  they  o^iild-^uor  coul^  » 
they  would.** 
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CHAP.  III. 

The  contemphitbn  of  such  a  character  as  that  of  Sir  Hanrcy 
Efarvs^  affbrda  a  revj  mortifymg  and  melaneholy  picture  of 
iMunan  mfirmitj.  The  contrast  of  so  much  wealth,  and  so 
miBch  abuse  0/  it,  is  degrading  to  the  human  understanding; 
B«tiaretom,it  yet  ha^  its  uses.  For  let  those  who  fancy  there  is  ai 
charm  in  riches,  able  to  fix  happiness,  here  yiew  all  their  inability, 
and  all  their  failure^  and  acknowlege,  that  the  mind  alone 
^  makes  or  mars"  our  felicity.  For  who  almost  would  credit, 
diat  while  the  com&rts,  if  not  the  luxuries  of  life,  are  supposed  to 
ooofer  happiness,  and  be  the  foundation  of  our  pleasores^-^who 
would  credit  that  Sir  Hanrey  Elwes,  possessed  of  two  hundred 
aad  fifty  thousand  pounds,  should  live  for  above  sixty  years  in 
solitude,  to  aroid  the  expense  of  company  l^-shoold  deny  himself 
almost  fire  and  candle  !-*-Should  wear  the  castK>ff  clothes  of  hia 
predecessor,  and  live  in  a  bouse  where  the  wind  was  entering 
at  every  broken  casement,  and  the  rain  descending  through  the 
n>Qf«*.-voluntarily  imposing  on  himself  a  condition  little  better  dian 
the  pauper  of  an  alms-house  ! 

.  To  this  uncle,  and  this  property,  Mn  Elwes  succeeded,  when  he 
bad  advanced  beyond  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  And  for  fifteen 
years  previous  to  this  period,  it  was,  that  he  was  known  in  the 
fashionable  circles  of  London.  He  had  always  a  turn  for  play, 
and  it  was  only  bte  in  life,  and  from  paying  always,  and  not 
always  being  paid,  that  he  conceived  disgust  at  the  incimation. 

The  acquaintances  which  he  had  formed  at  Westminster  School 
and  at  Geneva,  together  with  his  own  large  fortune^  all  conspired 
to  introduce  him  into  whatever  society  he  best  liked.  He  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  club  at  Arthur's,  and  various  other 
clubs  of  that  period.  And,  as  spme  proof  of  his  notoriety  at  that 
time,  as  a  man  of  deep  play*— Mr.  Elwes,  the  Ute  Lord  Robert 
Bertie,  end  some  others,  are  noticed  in  a  scene  in  the  Adventures 
of  a  Guinea,  for  the  frequency  of  their  midnight  orgies.  Few 
men^  even  from  his  own  acknowledgment,  had  played  deeper  than 
himself :  and  with  success  more  various.  I  remember  hearing 
him  say,  he  had  once  played  two  days  and  a  night  without 
intermission:  and  the  room  being  a  small  one,  the  party  were 
nearly  up  to  the  knees  in  cards.  He  lost  some  thousands  at  that 
sitting.  The  late  Duke  of  Northumberland  was  of  the  party«-^ 
who  never  would  quit  a  table  where  any  hope  of  winning 
reiiiained* 

Had  Mr.  Elwes  received  all  he  won,  he  would-  have  been  the 
richer  by  some  thousands,  for  the  mode  in  which  he  passed  this 
part  of  his  life :   but  the  vowels  of  I.  O.  U.  were  tnen  in  use, 
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and  the  sums  that  were  owed  htm,  even  by  very  noble  names, 
were  not  liquidated.  On  this  account  he  was  a  very  great  loser 
by  play  ;  and  though  he  never  could,  or  perhaps  would,  ascertain 
the  sum,  I  know  from  circumstances  since,  that  it  was  very  con- 
siderable. The  theory  which  he  professed,  «<  that  it  was  impossifafe 
to  ask  a  gentleman  for  money,"  he  perfectly  confirmed  by  the 
practice ;  and  he  never  violated  this  feeling  to  the  latest  hour  of 
his  life. 

On  this  subject,  which  regards  the  manners  of  Mr.  Elwes, 
gladly  I  seize  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  them  with  the  praise  that 
is  their  due.  They  were  such — ^so  gentle,  so  attentive,  so  gentle* 
manly,  and  so  engaging,  that  rudeness  could  not  ruffle  them,  nor 
strong  ingratitude  break  their  observance.  He  retained  thU 
peculiar  feature  of  the  old  court  to  the  last :  but  he  had  a  praise 
far  beyond  this ;  he  had  the  most  gallant  disregard  of  his  own 
person,  and  all  care  about  himself,  I  ever  witnessed  in. man. 
The  instances  in  younger  life,  in  the  most  imminent  personal 
hazard,  are  innumerable :  but  when  age  had  despoiled  him  of  his 
activity,  and  might  have  rendered  care  and  attention  about  himself 
natural,  he  knew  not  what  they  were.  He  wished  no  one  to  assist 
him — <<  He  was  as  young  as  ever — ^he  could  walk — ^he  could  ride, 
and  he  could  dance ;  and  he  hoped  he  should  not  give  trouble, 
even  when  he  was  old." 
.  He  was,  at  that  time,  seventy-five. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  an  anecdote,  however  trivial,  may  be 
pardoned.  He  was  at  this  time  seventy-three,  and  he  would  walk  out 
a  shooting  with  me  to  see  whether  a  pointer,  I  at  that  time  valued 
much,  was  as  good  a  dog  as  some  he  had  had  in  the  time  of  Sir 
Harvey.  After  walking  for  some  hours,  much  unfatigued,  he 
determined  against  the  dog,  but  with  all  due  ceremony.  A 
gentleman  who  was  out  with  us,  and  who  was  a  very  indifferent 
shot,  by  firing  at  random,  lodged  two  pellets  in  the .  cheek  of 
Mr.  Elwes,  who  stood  by  me  at  the  time.  The  blood  appeared, 
and  the  shot  certainly  gave  him  pain  \  but  when  the  gentleman 
came  to  make  his  apology  and  profess  his  sorrow — "  My  dear 
Sir,"  said  the  old  man,  <«  I  give  you  joy  on  your  improvement — 
I  knew  you  would.hit  something  by  and  by." 

In  this  part  of  his  character,  nothing  could  be  niore  pleasant 
than  was  Mr.  Elwes  :  it  was  the  pecuniary  part,  which  ruined,  as 
the  Dramatist  would  say,  «<  the  stage  effect  of  the  whole,  thing." 

Recurring,  however,  from  this  momentary  digression,  to  the 
subject  which  we  left  (the  scenes  of  play  in  which  Mr.  Elwes 
had  been  formerly  engaged),  it  is  curious  .to  remark,  how  he  then 
contrived  to  mingle  small  attempts  at  saving,  .with. objects  qf  the 
most  unbounded  dissipation.     After  sitting  up  a  whdi?  night.at 
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play  for  thousandsi  with  the  most  fashionable  and  profligate 
men  of  the  time,  amidst  splendid  rooms,  gilt  sofas,  wax  lights^ 
and  waiters  attendant  on  his  call,  he  would  walk  out  about  fbiir 
in  the  morning,  not  towards  home,  but  into  Smithfield !  to  meet 
ftis  own  cattle,  which  were  coming  to  market  from  Thaydon-hall; 
a  farm  of  his  in  Essex.  There  would  this  same  man,  forgetful  of 
the  scenes  he  had  just  left,  stand,  in  the  cold  or  rain,  bartering 
with  a  carcass-butcher  for  a  shilling  !  Sometimes  when  the  cattle 
did  not  arrive  at  the  hour  he  expected,  he  would  walk  on  in  the 
mire  to  meet  them ;  and,  more  than  once,  has  gone  on  foot  the 
whole  way  to  his  farm  without  stopping,  which  was  serenteeA 
miles  from  London,  after  sitting  up  the  whole  night. 

Had  every  man  been  of  the  mind  of  Mr.  Elwes,  the  race 
of  iilnkeepers  must  have  perished,  and  post-chaises  have  been 
returned  to  those  who  made  them;  for  it  was  the  business 
of  his  life  to  avoid  both.  He  always  travelled  on  horseback.  To 
^ee  him  setting  out  on  a  journey  was  a  matter  truly  curious :  his 
first  care  was  to  put  two  or  three  eggs,  boiled  hard,  into  his  great- 
coat pocket,  or  any  scraps  of  bread  which  he  found — ^baggage  he 
never  took — ^then,  mounting  one  of  his  hunters,  his  next  attention 
'wzs  to  get  out  of  London,  into  that  road  where  turnpikes  were 
the  fewest.  Then,  stopping  under  any  hedge  where  grass  pre* 
6ented  itself  for  his  horse,  and  a  little  water  for  himself,  he  would 
sit  down  and  refresh  himself  and  his  horse  together.  Here  pre- 
senting a  new  species  of  bramin,  worth  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

The  chief  residence  of  Mr.  Elwes,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  was 
in  Berkshire  af  his  own  seat  in  Marcham.  Here  it  was  he  had  two 
sons  born,  who  inherit  the  greatest  part  of  his  property,  by  a  will 
made  about  the  year  1785.  He  failed  not,  however,  at  this  time,  to 
pay  very  frequent  visits  to  Sir  Harvey,  his  uncle,  and  used  to  attend 
him  in  his  daily  amusement  of  partridge-setting.  Mr.  Elwes  was  then 
supposed  to  have  some  of  the  best  setting-dogs  in  the  kingdom — 
their  breed  and  color  were  peculiar — ^they  were  of  a  black  tan, 
and  more  resembled  a  hound  than  a  setter.  As  a  proof  of  their 
strength  and  speed,  Mr.  Elwes  once  told  me,  that  one  of  them,  in 
following  him  to  London,  hunted  all  the  fields  skljoining  the  road — 
a  distance  of  sixty  miles. 

On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Elwes  then  came  to  reside  at 
Stoke,  in  Suffolk.  Bad  as  was  the  mansion-house  he  found  here, 
he  left  one  still  worse  behind  him  at  Marcham,  of  which  the  late 
Colonel  Timms,  his  nephew,  used  to  mention  the  following  proof. 
A  few  days  after  he  went  thither,  a  great  quantity  of  rain  fell  in 
the  night — he  had  not  been  long  in  bed  before  he  felt  himself  wet 
through  ;  and  putting  his  hand  out  of  the  clothes,  found  the  rain 
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MTM  ^dropping  tfamugb  the  cieliiig  on  ilui  bed<-^  fpt.  up  aid 
moved  the  b^ ;  hut  be  had  AOt  bia  long  before  he  ioimd  tbr?  wi^ 
incoiiTemence.  Again  he  got  upj  aiid  again  the  raia-^ii>e  do^p^.  At 
Uiogfixp  after  pumag  the  hied  quite  round  lihe  rooBi»  tie  gpt  ^to  9 
qomer  wheve  tbe>ceiling  was  better  ^cured*  w^  he  ^l^t  fit!  monir 
ing.  Wheu  he  met  hU  undeat  breakfaat,  he  told  him  wh^  had  h^p- 
omed-^-c^Afe  I  aye !"  said  the  old  mam  <<  I  don't  mi«d  if:  qajself  1 
hut  to  those  whQ  do,  that's  a  nice  comer  ia  the  xaMi  i" 

On  ^coming  into  Suffblkf  it  was  that  M^  Elwes  £rst  bcigan  Ip 
keep  lQz4iounds  i  and  his  stable  of  hunters^  4it  that  jtim^y  was  saM 
fQ  be  the  best  in  the  kingdom*  Of  the  bie^d  of  his  hors^  he  wa^ 
sure,  because  he  bred  dbem  himself  j  and,<what9aev.ar^appmis.tf 
presentithey  were  not  broke  in  till  they  were  six  years^old- 

The  kseqping  fM-hounds  was  the  only  instmce^  in  tbe  w^ol^ 
life  :of  Mr.  Elwes,  of  .his  ex^r  sacrificing  money  to  pleasure^  aad 
may  be  selected  as  the  only  period  when  he  forgot  the  caros^  the 
perplexities)  and  the  rjegret  which  ,his  wealth  occwoned*  But 
4Mrea  here  every  thing  was  done  in  the  most  irugat  manoei:.  Sov^ 
in  the  Beaux  Strastageipo,  when  coinpared  with  Mr.  J^l^iiges'  huntsr 
^nan,  had  an  idk  life  oJF  it.  This  famous  huntsman,  might  hare  fix^ 
an  ej>ocb  la  the  history  of  servants;  for,  in  a  moming9  getting  up  at 
ibur  o'clockf  he  milked  the  cow3^-<he  then  pr^ipared  breakn^st  for 
Mr.  £lwe8|  or  any  fiiends  he  might.bave  with  him.:  then»  ^lippiiig 
pn  a  green  coat,  he  hurried  into  the  stable,  saddled  the  hpisesy  got 
the  bouads  out  of  the  kennel,  and  away  they  went  into  the  field. 
After  the  fatigues  of  hunting,  he  refreshed  himself  by  rubbing 
^own  tiwo  or  three  horses  as  quickly  as  he  could  3  &en  runi^ing 
into  the  house  to  lay  the  clothe  and  wait  at  dinner  \  then  hjirryiag 
sigain  into  the  stable  to  feed  the  horseS'-^iverBified  with  an  ipter^- 
jiude  xd  the  cows  again  to  milk,  the  dogs  to  feed,  and  eight  huateis 
1:0  litter  down  for  the  night.  What  may  appear  extraordinary, 
the  »man  lived  forborne  yearSf  though  his  master  used  oiften  to  c;di 
him  <<an  idle  dog!''  and  ss}^  <<  he  wanted  Jto^be  paid  for  4oiag 
^nothiii^I^ 

CHAP.  IV. 

,    It  has  been  remarked,  -^hat  rMr.  £lwes  was  one  of  the  best 

gentlemen  riders  in  the  kingdom*  Sir  Sydney  Meadows,  who  is 
)e  law  on  this  subject,  always  allowed  it.  ]9ifi  knowleg.e  ia 
horses  was  in  no  way  inferior  ^andj  therefore^  while  he  rpde  ^oi^ 
the  whole  county  of  Suffolk,  the  hc^ises  he  rode  were  the  admira- 
tion of  every  body.  As  no  bad  proof  of  this,  he  had  offered  hiia 
for  one  of  his  hunters  the  sum  ot  three  hundred  |;uineas,  and  far 
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9ii0llier  tyto  bunded  aod  fifty  f  a  fum  in  those  dajrt  alhiost 
Victfdibfle,  when  ft  tery  |;o^  horse  mi^t  be  bought  for  fi&oeift 
pounds. 

(  To  tnodeni  ejporteiiieif,  accustoined  to  warm  clothing  and  hot 
stebksi  ^  oumner  of  tteatiag  them  :may  appear  stngdar*  A« 
soon  a»  fhey  were  pdrfeddy  <dry  «fter  hunting,  if  the  weather  was 
deas^  lie  alHivays  twned  diem  out  for  two  or  three  hoiirs^  let  3the 
OoU  beeverisaintenfie.  Thu^tfaey  walked  off  die  stiffiie8st>ooai« 
ttoned  hy  fatigtie^  aad  pveeenr&d  their  ieet*<*<-and  to  Ais  he 
attsiboSed  their  being  aUe  to  carry  him  when  one  of  theih  wae 
tw«nty*4two  jeacs  old. 

.  To  Mr.  .Elwesy  an  inn  on  the  road^  and  an  apothecary's  biU» 
wsene-eqwal  ^ul^ectsof  aversion.  The  wcrrds  ^^gire^' and  c^pay'* 
wore  not  fouad  in  las  vocabulary ;  andthercfore  when  he  once 
foceured  a  iwry  dangeroue  fcickiinom  one  .of  his  borseSf  who  fett-m 
going  over  a  leap^  notSuag  oould  persuade  him  to  have  any 
aasistaiice.  He  vode  At  chase  through)  with  his. leg  cat  to  the 
hone ;  and  it  was  only  :8ome  days  afterwards,  when  it  was  feareii 
an  anqiutation  wOuld  be  necessary,  lihat  he  cooienaed  to  go  iop  tm 
Londoa,  and,  ifaard  day  1  part  wilh  sooae  money  lor  advice. 

^o  hounds  were  more  icilling  ones  than  those  of.  Mr.  Ehvee. 
Iihe  wks  of  the  tconntry  used  to  eay,  <«  itmaetibe  soi  or  they 
wbuld  get  .nothing  to  eat"  In  truth,  it  jnay  he  oreditied  they 
Hved  hut  aparkglj^,  l3»oiigh  ac^coely  will'  it  be  beUeved  by  the 
Miey neUs,  the  Cokes,  and  Paaibens  of  the  present  ihy,  that)the 
whole.  Jes^himting  establishmeilt  of  Mf.  ELwea»  huntaman^  dogs^ 
and  horses,  ii/ii  not  cost  him  -thrcie  hundred  pounds  a  year ! 
1  in  the  auamMS,  .die^:  always  passed  thfir.  Uvea  with  the  iaSkwu, 
tebattts^  where  iliey  hald  ^moee  meat  and  leas  ^jqiOc  ;"  and  were 
coHecti»d  (togeth^  a  few  days  before  the  season  lhcgan.> 
,  JDbirmg  2ris  time^  vdiUe  he  :]Qepthouadk,fahd:tiritioh\c»)nai^^ 
a  period  lof  neadyiburteen.  years,  Mr.  Slwes  ahEnost-totaUy  i«sidctl 
at  Stoke,  in  Suffolk.  From  th<;nce  he  (inaide  fneqncnt'exonrsioais  to 
NefMonariut-^-but  he  never  engaged  ion  the  turf. 
•  A  hindneas,  however,  which  he  perfoimed  thele,.dbDuid  not 
foasaway  wi^ottt  Eememhranfle. 

Lord  Abingdon,  who  :ima  sightly  hobwn  |o  Mr.  ifilwe^  iin 
AevkshinSf  had  itaade  a  match  for  eefrenfthouAand.  potrnds^  which 
it  Hme  doppeeed  he  would  be  tQbljged4:o  lorfeif^  fromian  itit^Uty 
to  fdrodme  the  enm,  though  the  odds  were  gfeadQr.ia  ihis  iavor, 
ftJnsokedt  «msQlicited«  Mr.J^es  ;made  htm  an^er  of  thermojwf » 
^ahidi  he  adceptedj  and  won  hb  engagement.  Tfae^enmroltty  .^f 
abb  aitt.  no  aoe  wiU  deny «  hat  it  was  the  fate^of  Mn  £lw«»!to 
oombine)iaome^rcatiict«Hifl!with  atmeeiiaess.sbieadtra0rdiDaiy»lhat 
he  noilqnger  jappeanni  one  and  .the  same  poison. 
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The  aneodote  which  accompanied  it,  I  had  not  long  ago  fronr 
a  clergymaii^  on  whose  authority  I  can  place  the  most  perfect 
reliance. 

On  the  day  when  this  match  was  to  be  run,  he  had  agreed  to 
accompany  Mr.  Elwes  to  see  the  fate  of  it*  They  were  to  go,  as 
was  the  custom  of  Mr.  Elwes,  on  horseback,  and  were  to  set  out 
at  veren  in  the  morning.  Imagining  they  were  to.  breakfast  sit 
Newmarket,  the  gentleman  took  no  refreshment,  and  awav 
they  went.  They  reached  Newmarket,  about  eleren,  and 
Mr.  Elwes  began  to  biisv  himself,  in  *  inquiries'  and  convert 
sation,  till  twelve,  when  the  match  was  decided  in  favor  of  Lord 
Abingdon.  He  then  thought  they  should  move  off  to  the  town  to 
take  some  breakfast ;  but  old  Elwes  still  continued  riding  about 
till  three,  and  then  four  arrived.    At  this  time  the  gentleman 

Eew  so  impatient,  that  he  mentioned  something  of  the  keen  air  of 
ewmarket  Heath,  and  the  comforts  of  a  good  dinner — ^^  Verj 
true/*  said  old  Elwesj  «  very  true — so  here,  do  as  I  do  i** — offer* 
ing  him  at  the  same  time,  from  his  great-H:oat  pocket,  a  piece  of 
an  old  crushed  pancake,  which,  he  said,  he  had  brought  ftom  his 
house  at  Marcham,  two  months  before — ^but  **  that  it  was  as  good 
as  new  " 

The  sequel  of  the  story  was,  that  they  did  not  reach  home  till 
nine  in  the  evening,  when  the  gentleman  was  so  tired,  that  he 
gave  up  all  refreshment  but  rest  I  and  old  Elwes,  having  hazarded 
seven  thousand  pounds  in  the  morning,  went  happily  to  bed  with 
the  reflection— he  had  saved  three  shillings!  Such  were  the 
extraordinary  contradictions  of  this  extraordinary  man !  fiut  not 
amongst  strangers  alone,  was  money  with  him  the  dearest  object 
of  his  life.  He  had  brought  with  him  his  two  sons  out  of  Berk- 
shire, and  certainly  if  he  liked  any  thing,  it  was  these  boys.  But 
no  money  would  he  lavish  on  their  education ;  for  he  declared, 
that  '^putting  things  into  people's  heads,  was  the  sure  .way 
to  take  money  out  of  their  pockets.'' 

From  this  mean,  and  almost  ludicrous  desire  of  saving,  no  circum- 
stance of  tenderness  or  affection— >no  sentiment  of  sorrow  or  com- 
passion, could  turn  him  aside.  The  more  diminutive  the  object  seem-r 
ed,  his  attention  grew  the  greater  ;  and  it  appeared  as  if  Providence 
had  formed  him  in  a  mould  that  was  miraculous,  purposely  to 
^XMnplify  that  trite  saying*— *<  penny  wise,  and  pound  foolish." 

That  Mr.  Elwes  was  not  troubled  with  too  much  natural  affec- 
tion, the  following  little  anecdote  will  testify.  One  xlgy  be  had 
put  his  eldest  boy  upon  a  ladder,  to  get  some  grapes  for  the  taUe, 
when,  by  the  ladder  slipping,  he  fell  down,  and  hurt  his  side 
against  tne  end  of  it.  The  boy  had  the  precaution. to  go  up  iato 
the  village  to  the  barber, and  get  blooded:  on  his  return,  he  was 
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•siaed  whele  Ike  had  been,  and  what  was  the  matter  wMi  his  arm  t 
He  told  his  father  that  he  had  got  bled.«-*«  Bled !  Bled  1"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  «  but  what  did  you  give  ?  '* — *^  A  shilling/' 
answered  the  boy : — **  Pdia !''  returned  the  father,  <<  you  are  a 
blockhead !  nerer  part  with  your  blood  1" 

From  the  parsimonious  manner  in  which  Mr.  Elwes  now  lived, 
for  he  was  fast  following  the  footsteps  of  Sir  Harvey,  and  from  the 
two  large  fortunes  of  which  he  was  in  possession — oriches  rolled 
on  him  like  a  torrent.-^ And  had  he  been  gifted  with  that  clear  and 
fertile,  head,  which  patient  in  accumulation,  and  fruitful  in  dis- 
position, knows  how  to  employ  as  well  as  accumulate^-^whick 
ivx>rking  from  prindpal  to  interest— ^by  compounding,  forms  a 
principal  again^— and  makes  money  generate  itself;  had  he 
possessed  such  a  head  as  thb,  his  wealth  would  have  exceeded  aU 
bounds.  But  Nature,  which  sets  limits  to  the  ocean,  forbade, 
perhaps,  this  monstrous  inundation  of  property :  and  as  Mr.  Elwes 
knew  almost  nothing  of  accounts,  and  never  reduced  his  affairs  to 
writing— he  was  obliged,  in  the  disposal  of  his  money,  to  trust 
mnch  to  memory— to  the  suggestions  of  other  people  still  more» 
Hence  every  person  who  had  a  want  or  a  scheme  with  an  apparent 
high  interest— <idventurer  or  honest  it  signified  not-fi-all  was  prey 
to  him,  .^and  he  awam  about  like  the  enormous  pike,  which,  ever 
voracious  and  unsatisfied,  catches  at  every  thing,  till  it  is  itself 
caught!— Hence  are  to  be  reckoned,  visions  of  distant  property  in 
America;  phantoms  of  annuities  on  lives  that  could  never  pay ; 
and  Innreaus  filled  with  bonds  of  promising  peers  and  members^ 
long  dismembered  of  all  property.  I  do  not  exaggerate  when 
I  say,  I  believe  Mr.  Elwes  lost  in  this  manner,  during  hialife,  full 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds! 

But  perhaps  in  this  ordination.  Providence  was  all-wise.  In  the 
life  of  Mr.  Elwes,  the  luxuriant  sources  of  industry,  or  enjoyment 
all  stood  still.  He  encouraged  no  art ;  be  bestowed  not  on  siny 
improvement ;  he  diffused  no  blessings  around  him ;  and  the 
distressed  received  nothing  from  his  hand.  What  was  got  from 
him,  was  only  obtained  from  his  want  of  knowlege— by  know* 
lege  that  was  superior ;  and  knaves  and  sharpers  might  have 
fived  on  him,  while  poverty  and  honesty  would  have  starved. 

But  not  to  the  offers  of  high  interest  alone  were  his  ears  open. 
The  making  him  trifling  presents,  or  doing  business  for  him  for 
nothing-^^were  Uttle  snug  allurements,  which  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jieedy  always  drew  him  on  to  a  loan  of  money.  A  small  wine>- 
mcRTchant  who  had  these  vSews^— begged  his  acceptance  of  some 
very  fine  wine,  and  in  a  Aiott  tone  obtained  the  loan  of  some 
hundred  pounds. 

VOL.  XXV.  P^m.  NO.  L.  2C 
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Old  Elwes  used  ever  after  to  say, « It  was,  indeed,  very  fine 
wine,  for  it  cost  him  20L  a  bottle." 

.  Thus  was  there  a  reflux  of  some  of  that  weakh,  which  he  was 
gradually  drying  himself  every  comfort  to  amass.  For  in  the  penu- 
ry of  Mr.  Elwes,  there  was  something  that  seemed  like  a  judgment 
fromheaven.  All  earthly  comforts  he  voluntarily  denied  himself :  he 
would  walk  home  in  the  rain,  in  London,  sooner  than  pay  a  shilling 
for  a,  coach :  he  would  sit  in  wet  clothes  sooner  than  have  a  fire  to 
dry  them  :  he  would  eat  his  provisions  in  the  last  stage  of  putre- 
faction sooner  than  have  a  fresh  joint  from  the  butchers  \  and  he 
wore  a  wig  for  above  a  fortnight,  which  I  saw  him  pick  up  out  of 
a  rut  in  a  lane  where  we  were  riding.  This  was  the  last  extremity 
of  laudable  economy  \  for,  to  all  appearance,  it  was  the  cast-off 
wig  of  some  beggar  I — ^The  day  in  which  I  first  beheld  him  in  this 
ornament  exceeded  all  power  of  farce,  for  he  had  torn  a  brown 
coat,  which  he  generally .  wore,  and  had  been  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  old  chest  of  Sir  Jervaise,  from  whence  he  had 
selected .  a  full-dressed  green  velvet  coat,  with  slash  sleeves ; 
and  there  he  sat  at  dinner  in  boots,  the  aforesaid  green  velvet, 
his  own  white  hair  appearing  round  his  face,  and  this  bhck  stray 
wig  at  the  top  of  all.  A  Captain  Roberts,  who  was  with  us  at 
the  time,  and  who  had  a  great  respect  for  Mr.  Elwes,  was  yet 
unable  to  sit  at  dinner  for  laughing.      .  . 

^  When  this  inordinate  passion  for  saving  did  not  interfere,  there 
are  on.  record  some  kind  offices  and. very  active  service  un- 
dertaken by  Mr.  Elwes.  He  would  go  far  and  long  to  serve 
those  who  applied  to  him :  and  give — ^however  strange  the  word 
from  him— would  give  himself  great  trouble  to  be  of  use.  .  These 
instances  are  gratifying  to  select — ^it  is  plucking  the  sweet-briar 
aiid  the  rose  from  the  weeds  that  overspread  the  garden.  ^ 

When  Mr.  Elwes  was  at  Marcham,  two  very  ancient  maiden 
ladies,  in  his  neighborhood,  had,  for  some  neglect,  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  spiritual  court,  and  were,  threatened  with 
iipmediate  «<  excommunication."^ — ^The  whole  import  of  the  word 
they  did  not  perfectly  understand,  but  they  had  heard  somedmig 
about  standing  in  a  church  and  a  penance,  and  their  ideas  imme- 
diately ran  on  a  white  sheet.  .  They  concluded,  if  they  once 
got  into  that,  it  was  all  over  with  them ;  and  as.  the  excommuni- 
cation, was  to  take  place  the.  next  day,  away  they  hurried  to 
Mr.  Elwes  to  know  how  they  could  make  submission,  and  how 
the  sentence  might  be  prevented.  No  time  was  to  be  lost. 
Mr. : Elwes  did  that  which,  fairly  speaking,  not  one-man  in  five 
thousand  would  have  done;  he  had  his  horse  saddled,  and 
putting,  according  to  usual  custom,  a  couple  ofhard  eges  in  his 
pocket,  he  sat  out  for  London  that  evening,  and  reached  it  early 
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enough  the  next  morning  to  notify  the  submission  of  the  culprit 
damsels.  Riding  sixty  miles  in  the  night,  to  confer  a  favor  on 
two  antiquated  virgins  to  whom  he  had  no  particular  obligation^ 
ixras  really  what  not  one  man  in  five  thousand  would  have  done : 
but  where  personal  fatigue  could  serve,  Mr.  Elwes  never  spared  it. 
The  ladies  were  so  overjoyed — so  thankful :  so  much  trouble 
and  expense ! — ^What  returns  could  they  make  ?  To  ease  their 
consciences  on  this  head,  an  old  Irish  gentleman,  their  neighbor, 
who  knew  Mr.  Elwes's  mode  of  travelling,  wrote  these  words — 
««  My  dears,  is  it  expense  you  are  talking  of  ?  send  him  sixpence, 
and  he  gains  two-pence  by  the  journey." 


CHAP.   V. 

The  character  of  an  impartial  and  upright  country  magistrate, 
is  the  best  character  which  the  country  knows*  What  a  lawgiver 
is  to  a  state,  an  intelligent  magistrate  is,  in  a  less  degree,  to  the 
district  where  he  resides.  Such  a  magistrate  was  Mr.  Elwes, 
while  he  resided  in  Berkshire ;  and  it  was  almost  totally  owing  to 
this  best  of  recommendations,  that  an  offer  was  made  to  him  after- 
wards of  bringing  him  in  as  representative  for  the  county. 

The  prospect  of  a  contested  election,  betwixt  two  most  respect- 
able families  in. Berkshire,  first  suggested  the  idea  of  proposing 
a  third  person,  who  might  be  unobjectionable  to  both  parties.  The 
person  thus  proposed,  was  Mr.  Elwes  ^  and  the  county  were 
obliged  to  Lord  Craven  for  the  proposition. 

It  was  at  this  period,  that  Mr.  Elwes  was  passing,  amongst  his 
horses  and  his  hounds,  some  rural  occupations,  and  his  country 
neighbors,  the  happiest  hours  of  his  life— -hours  which  no  future 
situation  ever  recalled — ^hours  in  which  alone  he  stole  from  the  per- 
plexities which  his  wealth  occasioned  him  afterwards  ^  and  where 
he  forgot,  for  a  time,  that  strange  anxiety  and  continued  irritation 
about  his  money — ^and  that,  which  I  know  not  how  better  to 
denominate  than  by  calling  it  the  insanity  of  saving  I 

But  as  his  wealth  was  accumulating  fast,  various  were  the 
people  who  were  kind  enough  to  make  applications  to  employ  it 
for  him.  Some,  very  obligingly,  would  trouble  him  with  nothing 
more  than  their  simple  bond— others  offered  him  a  scheme  of 
great  advantage,  with  <<  a  small  risk  and  a  certain  profit,"  which 
as  certainly  turned  out  the  reverse— ^nd  others  proposed  "  tracts 
of  lands  in  America,  and  plans  that  were  sure  of  success."  But 
amidst  these  kind  offers,  the  fruits  of  which  Mr.  Elwes  long  felt 
and  had  to  lament,  some  pecuniary  accommodations  were  not 
bestowed  amiss^  and  enabled  the  borrowers  to  pursue  industry  into 
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fortune,  and  form  a  aetdement  for  life ;  and,  it  is  to  be  mentioned, 
to  the  praise  of  Mr.  Elwes,  that  in  all  die  rarious  sums  which  he 
lent,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  not  one  usurious  contract  or 
improper  advantage  taken,  lives  in  the  remembrance  of  any  body. 

Thu,  in  the  conduct  of  a  man  living  only  to  amass  money,  is 
peculiar  praise  \  and  while  holding  the  pen  of  a  faithful  biographer, 
I  am  forced  to  recount  circumstances  I  cannot  commend — a  most 
unpardonable  omission  riiouM  I  esteem  it,  were  I  to  omit  die 
record  of  an  action,  that  in  some  measure  should  shield  this  part 
of  his  character  from  reproach;  which  claims, a  merit,  because 
the  reverse  might  have  been  expected ;  and  proves  that  his  avarice 
consisted  not  in  hard-heartedness,  but  in  self-denial. 

Mr.  Elwes,  from  his  father,  Mr.  Meggot,  had  inherited  some  pro- 
perty in  houses  in  London ;  particularly  about  the  Haymarket,  not 
far  from  which  old  Mr.  Elwes  drew  his  first  breath — for,  by  his 
register,  it  appears^  hewas  bom  in  St.  James's  parish.  To  this  pro- 
perty he  began  now  to  add,  by  engagements  with  one  of  the  Adams 
about  building,  which  he  increased  from  year  to  year  to  a  very  large 
extent.  Great  part  of  Marybone  soon  called  him  her  founder.  Port- 
land-place and  Portman-square,  the  riding-houses  and  stables  of  the 
second  troop  of  life-guards,  and  buildings  too  numerous  to  name, 
all  rose  out  of  his  pocket;  and  had  not  Lord  North  and  his 
American  war  kindly  put  a  stop  to  this  rage  of  rabing  houses, 
much  of  the  property  he  then  possessed  would  have  been  laid  out 
in  bricks  and  mortar. 

The  extent  of  his  property  in  houses  soon  grew  so  great,  that 
he  became,  from  calculation,  his  own  insurer ;  and  he  stood  to  all 
his  losses  by  conflagrations.  He  soon,  therefore,  became  a  phi- 
losopher on  fire;  and  I  remember  well,  on  a  public-house 
belonging  to  him  being  consumed,  that  he  said,  with  great 
composure— «  Well,  well,  there  is  no  great  harm  done;  the  tenant 
never  paid  me ;  and  I  should  not  have  got  quit  of  him  so  quickly 
in  any  other  way.'* 

In  possessions  so  large,  of  course  it  would  happen  that  some  of 
the  houses  were  without  a  tenant ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  the 
custom  of  Mr.  Elwes,  whenever  he  went  to  London,  to  occupy 
any  of  these  premises  which  might  happen  to  be  vacant.  He  had 
thus  a  new  way  of  seeing  London  and  its  inhabitants— fmr  he 
travelled  in  this  manner  from  street  to  street ;  and  whenever 
any  body  chose  to  take  the  house  where  he  was,  he  was  always 
ready  to  move  into  any  other.  He  was  frequendy  an  itinerant  for 
a  night's  lodging ;  and  though  master  of  above  a  hundred  houses, 
he  never  wished  to  rest  his  head  long  in  any  he  chose  to  call  his 
own.  A  couple  of  beds,  a  couple  of  chairs,  a  table,  and  an  old 
woman,  were  all  his  furniture;  and  he  moved  them  about -at  a 
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nrinute^s  warntng.  Of  all  these  moveables  the  old  woman  >Aras 
the  only  one  Aat  gave  him  trouble^  for  she  was  afflicted  with  a 
lameness  that  made  it  difficult  to  get  her  about  quite  so  fast  as  he 
cbose  %  and  then  the  colds  she  took  were  amazing :  for  sometimes 
she  was  in  a  small  house  in  the  Ha^fmarket ;  at  anodier  in  a  great 
bouse  in  Portland-place  \  sometimes  in  x  little  room  and  a  coal* 
fire ;  at  other  times  with  a  few  chips,  which  the  carpenters  had  left, 
ID  rooms  of  most  splendid,  but  frigid  dimensions,  and  with  a  little 
oiled  paper  in  the  windows  for  glass*  In  truth,  she  perfectly 
realised  the  words  of  the  Psalmists'—for,  though  the  old  woman 
might  not  be  wicked,  she  certainly  was  <«  here  to-day,  and  gone 
to-morrow/' 

The  scene  which  terminated  the  life  of  this  old  woman,  is  not 
the  least  singular  among  the  anecdotes  that  are  recorded  c^ 
Mr.  Eiwes.  But  it  is  too  well  authenticated  to  be  doubted.  I  had! 
the  circumstance  related  to  me  by  the  late  Colonel  Timms 
himself.' 

Mr.  £Iwes  had  come  to  town  in  his  usual  way,  and  taken  up 
his  abode  in  one  of  his  houses  that  were  empty.  Colonel  Timms, 
who  wished  much  to  see  ham,  by  some  accident  was  informed  diat 
his  uncle  was  in  London  \  but  then  how  to  find  him  was  the 
difficulty.  He  inquired  at  att  the  usual  places  where  it  was 
probable  he  might  be  heard  of:  he  went  to  Mr.  Hoare's,  his 
lyanker— -to  the  Mount  CoiRse-house— but  no  tidings  were  to  be 
beard'  of  him.  Not  many  days  afterwards,  however,  he  learnt 
from  a  person  whom  he  met  accidentally,  that  they  had  seen 
Mr.  Elwes  going  into  an  uninhabited  house  in  Great  Marlborough- 
,  Street.  This  was  some  clue  to  Colonel  Timms :  and  away  he  went 
tjiither.  As  the  best  mode  of  information,  he  got  hold  of 
a  chairman — ^but  no  intelKgence  could  he  gain  of  a  gentleman 
called  Mr.  Elwes.  Colonel  Tinuns  then  described  his  personr— but 
no  gentleman  had  been  seen*  A  pot-boy,  however,  recollected 
that  he  had  seen  a  poor  old  man  opening  the  door  of  the  stable,  and 
locking  it  after  him  :  and  from  every  description,  it  agreed  with 
the  person  of  old  Mr.  Elwes.  Of  course.  Colonel  Timms  went  to 
the  house :  he  knocked  very  loudly  at  the  doer — ^but  no  one 
answered.  Some  of  the  neighbors  said  they  had  seen  such  a  man, 
but  no  answer  could  be  obtained  from  the  house.  On  this  added 
information,  however.  Colonel  Timms  resolved  to  have  the  stable- 
door  opened,  and  a  blacksmith  was  sent  for-— and  they  entered  the 
house  together.  In  the  lower  parts  of  it-— ^11  was  shut  and  silent. 
On  ascenditig  the  staircase,  however,  they  heard  tlie  moans  of 
a'  person  seemingly  in  distress.  They  went  to  the  chamber—- and 
there,  on '  an  old  pallet-bed,  ky  stretched  out,  seemingly  in 
death,  the  figure  of  old  Mr.  Elwes.    For  some  time  he  seem«d 
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insensible  that  any  body  .was  near  him ;  but  oh  some  cordials  being 
administered  by  a  neighboring  apothecary,  who  was  sent  for,  he 
recovered  enough  to  say-— <<  That  he  had,  he  believed,  been  ill  for 
two  or  three  days^  and  that  there  was  an  old  woman  in  the  house, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  she  had  not  been  near  him.  That 
she  had  been  ill  herself;  but  that  she  had  got  well,  he  supposed,, 
and  gone  away." 

On  repairing  to  the  garrets,  they  found  the  old  woman — the 
companion  of  all  his  movements,  and  the  partner  of  all  his  journeys 
— ^stretched  out  lifeless  on  a  rug  on  the  floor.  To  all  appearance 
she  had  been  dead  about  two  days. 

Thus  died  the  servant ;  and  thus  would  have  died,  but  for  the 
providential  discovery  of  him  by  Colonel  Timms,  old  Mr.  Elwes, 
her  master !  And  let  politicians  hold  forth,  after  this,  on  the 
blessings  of  a  « land  of  plenty/'  Let  moralists  reason  on  the 
proper  uses  of  wealth — ^and  here  shall  they  view  an  existing 
example  which  shall  baflie^all  their  theory.  A  mother,  ia 
Mrs.  Meggot,  who  possessing  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
starved  herself  to  death  : — ^and  her  son,  who  certainly  was  thea 
worth  half  a  million,  nearly  dying  in  his  own  house  for  want ! 

With  all  his  penury,  Mr.  Elwes  was  not  a  hard  landlord^  and 
his  tenants  lived  easily  under  him.  If  they  wanted  any  repairs, 
however,  they  were  always  at  liberty  to  do  it  for  themselves ;  for 
what  may  be  styled  the  comforts  of  a  house,  were  unknown  to 
him.  And  what  he  allowed  not  to  himself,  it  could  scarcely  be 
expected  he  would  give  to  others. 

Mr.  Elwes  had  now  resided  about  thirteen  years  in  Suffolk, 
when  the  contest  for  Berkshire  presented  itself  on  the  dissolutioa 
of  the  parliament:  and  when,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  that. 
c^Qunty,  he  was  nominated  by  Lord  Craven. 

Mr.  Elwes,  though  he  had  retired  from  public  business  for 
spme  years,  had  still  left  about  him  some  of  the  seeds  of  more 
active  life,  and  he  agreed  to  the  proposal.  It  came  farther 
enhanced  to  him,  by  the  agreement,  that  he  was  to  be  brought 
in  by  the  freeholders  for  nothing.  I  believe  all  he  did  was 
dining  at  the  ordinary  at  Abingdon  \  and  he  got  into  parliament 
for  eighteen-pence ! 

On  being  elected  member  for  Berkshire,  he  left  Suffolk,  and 
went  again  to  his  seat  at  Marcham.  His  fox-hounds  he  carried 
along  with  him ;  but  finding  his  time  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  much  employed,  he  resolved  to  relinquish  his  hounds ;  and 
t^iey  were  shortly  after  given  away  to  some  farmers  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. 

Though  a  new  man,  Mr.  Elwes  could  not  be  called  a  young 
tnember,  for  he  was  at  this  time  nearly  sixty  years  old,  when  he 
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liiua  entered  on  public  life.  But  he  was  in  possession  of  kll  his 
activity;  and  preparatory  to  his  appearance  on  the  boards  of  St> 
Stephen's  Chape],  he  used  to  attend  constantly)  during  the  races 
and  other  public  meetings^  all  the  great  towns  where  his  voters 
resided.  At  the  different  assemblies  he  would  dance  amongst  the 
youngest  to  the  last,  after  riding  over  on  horseback,  and  frequently 
in  the  rain,  to  the  place'of  meeting.  ■  " 

;  '  A  gentleihan  who  was  one  night  standing  by,  observed  on  the 
extraordinary  agiHty  of  so '  old  a  man.-*<<  O  !  that  is  nothing,'^ 
replied  another,  "for-  Mr.  Elwesto  do  this  rode  twenty  miles  in 
the  rain,  with  his  shoes  stuck  into  his  boots,  and  his  bag-wig  in 
his  pocket.'' 


CHAP.    VI. 

r  At  a  period  when  men,  in  general,  retire  from  public  and" 
fatiguing  scenes,  Mr.  Elwes  resumed  them;  and  became  an 
unexperienced  Member  of  Parliament,  aged  sixty.  However  oppo- 
^te  the  whole  of  his  life  hitherto  might  have  been  to  any  thing  that 
had  the  appearance  of  vanity,  yet  I  have  the  testimony  of  many 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  assure  me,  he  was  not 
a  little  vain  of  this  situation.  And  the  facility  with  which  various 
parliamentary  gentlemen  persuaded  him,  for  a  time,  to  confer 
cert^n  obligations  on  them,  is  some  evidence  that  he  once  thought 
very  highly  of  the  honor  of  representation.  ; 

In  three  successive  parliaments,  Mr.  Elwes  was  chosen  for 
Berkshire  :  and  he  sat  as  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  about 
twelve  years.  It  is  to  his  honor— an  honor  in  these  times,  indeed,  most 
rare, !  that  in  every  part  of  his  conduct,  and  in  every  vote  he  gave^ 
he  proved  himself  to  be  what  he  truly  was — an  independent  coun- 
try gentleman.  The  character  which  Mr.  Elwes  supported  in  par- 
liament^ has  been  imitated  but  by  few,  and  excelled  by  none.  For 
"wishing  for  no  post^  desirous  of  no  railk,  wanting  no  emolument, 
and  being  most  perfectly  conscientious,  he  stood  aloof  from  all 
those  temptations  which  have  led  many  good  men  astray  from  the 
paths  of  honor.  -  All  that  a  minister  could  have  offered  to  Mr. 
Elwes  would  have  been  of  no  avail :  for  posts  or  dignity  would 
pnly  have^embarrassed  him,  by  taking  him  away  from  the  privacy 
he  loved.  As  an  instance  of  this,  he  was  unhappy  for  some  days 
on  hearing  that  Lord  North  intended  to  apply  to  the  King  to  make 
him  a  peer.  I  really  believe,  had  such  an  honor  fallen  unex- 
pectedly on  his  head,  it  would  have  been  the  death  of  him. 
He  never  would  have  survived  the  being  obliged  to  keep  a  carriage. 
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and  thtee  or  four  servauits— <dl»  pcsrlui|»»  bett«f  dressed  dian 
himself! 

For  through  every  period  of  his  life  it  was  a  prevalent  feature  in 
his  character  to  be  thought  poor :  that  he  could  not  afford  to  five 
as  other  people  ^d:  and  that  the  reports  of  his  being  rich  were 
entirely  erroneous. 

'  To  these  ideas  he  thought  he  gave  strength  by  having  no 
servants,  nor  any  of  the  <<  outward  and  visible  signs''  of  wealth  : 
and  he  had  persuaded  himself^  that  the  public  would  really  think 
he  had  no  money,  because  he  made  no  use  of  any* 
t  Mn  Elwes  was  first  chosen  to  represent  the  county  of  BerkSf 
in  the  year  1774  $  and  he  was  brought  in,  in  the  way  he  best  liked 
— ^t  no  expense.  His  brother  member  was  Christopher  Griffith, 
Esq.  who  died  in  the  year  1776,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
Whinchcomb  Henry  Hartley,  Esq.  who  was  re-elected  with 
Mr.  Elwes,  at  the  general  election,  in  the  year  1780. 

When  Mr.  Elwes  first  took  his  seat,  the  opposition  of  that  time, 
headed  by  Mr.  Fox,  had  great  hopes  that  he  would  be  of  their 
party.  Mr.  Fox  had  that  knowlege  of  him,  which  has  joined  many 
to  his  politics.  He  had  seen  him  at  Newmarket,  and  knew  that 
he  was  fond  of  play ;  and  talked  to  him  widithat  frankness,  which^ 
from  great  abilities  and  high  political  situation,  is,  and  always 
must  he^  conciliating.  These  hopes,  however,  were  disappointed, 
in  Mr.  Elwes  immediately  joining  the  party  of  Lord  North — and  * 
however  it  may  now  sound,  it  should  be  said,  that  let  the  public 
opiinion  of  Lord  North  be  now  what  it  may,  yet  I  am  convinced, 
Mr.  Elwes  had  no  other  motive  for  that  union,  than  a  fair  and 
honest  belief  that  the  measures  of  Lord  North  were  right.  But 
Mr.  Elwes  never  was  of  that  decided  and  certain  cast  of  men,  that 
such  a  minister  would  best  approve.  He  would  frequently  dissent, 
and  peally  vote  as  his  conscience  led  him.  Hence,  many  members 
of  opposition,  looked  on  him  as  a  man  « off  and  on  i**  or>  as 
they  styled  him,  a  <^  parliamentary  coquette :"  and  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  that  both  parties  were  equally  fond  ol  having  him  as 
a  nominee  on  their  contested  elections*-^frequently  he  was  the  chairs 
man  $  and  he  was  remarkable  £Dr  the  patience  with  which  he  always 
heard  the  counsel.  In  the  longest  committees,  he  seldom  interrupted 
their  harangues;  and  those  gentlemen  at  the  bar,  who  have  most 
frequently  put  this  virtue  to  the  test,  will  remember  Ins  patience 
with  gratitude.  Of  this  great  quality,  to  get  through  Itfe,  few  men, 
if  any,  have  possessed  a  larger  share:  though  in  strict  regard  to 
truth,  it  may  be  added,  he  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear 
for  one  day — ^tfae  trial  of  Mr<  Hastings. 

>  The-  honor  of  pariiament  made  no  alteration  in  the  dress  of 
Mr*  Elwes ;  on  tih^e  contts^ryf  it  seemed,  at  this  time,  to  have 
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attaimd  additioeal  ineantie88«->and  neaily  to'  have  reached  that 
happy  climax  of  poverty,  which  has,  more  than  once,  drawn  on 
]|im  the  compaasiioa  of  those  who  passed  by  him  in  the  street. 
,  For  the  Speaker's  dinners,  howerer,  he  had  one  suit^-^with 
which  the  Speaker^  in  the  conrse  of  the  sessions,  became  very 
faoiiliar.  The  minister,  likewise^  was  well  acquainted  with  it-^ 
and  at  any  dinner  of  opposition,  stUl  was  hisapparel  the  same.  The 
wits  of  the  minority  used  to  say,  <<  that  they  had  full  as  much 
f  eason  as^  the  minister  to  be  satisfied  with  Mr*  £lwe6-*<i&  he  had 
ihe  same  habit  with  eyery  body/' 

,  At  this  period  of  his  lUe,  Mr.  Elwes  wore  a  wig.-^M«ch  about 
that  time  when  his  parliamentary  life  ceased,  that  wig  was  worn 
out-^so  then,  being  older  and  wiser  as  to  expense,  he  wore  his 
own  hair — ^which,  like  his  expenses,  was  very  small. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Elwes  first  came  into  parliament,  he  went  to 
reside  with  his  nephew.  Colonel  Timms,  who  then  had  a  house  in 
Scotland-yard,  Of  this  nephew  old  Mr.  Elwes  was  certainly  very 
regardful,  and  indeed  he  had  every  cause  to  be  sOw — Those  who 
had  the  honor  of  Colon^  Timms's  acquaintance  while  living,  wilt 
not  forget  him  now  he  is  no  more*  The  corps  in  which  he  served 
remember  him  with  regret ;  and  the  gentlemen  of  Suffolk^  who 
were  acquainted  with  him,  looked  forward,  not  without  satisfac- 
tion,, to  a  period  when  they  imagined  he  would  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Elwes— -wlien  he  would  reside  amongst  them— -and 
when  he  would  diffuse  around  the  country  those  blessings  which 
great  property  can  confer,  when  it  is  used  Kberally !  such  blessings 
as  spring  from  employing,  improving,  and  civilizing  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country — such  blessings  as  arise  from  the  gracious  purposes 
of  hospitality  and  good  neighborhood,  and  still  more  gracious 
purposes  of  relieving  the  distressed. 

Riches,  thus  employed,  no  person  under  Mr.  Elwes  had  ever 
seen.  Had  Colonel  Timms  survived,'  I  have  no  doubt  such 
prospects  would  have  been  realized  :  an  untimely  death,  however, 
c«t  off  these  hopes.  The  entailed  estate  which  would  have  fallen 
to  Colonel  Timms^  his  son  will  inherit ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  will  find 
out,  as  the  best  part  of  his  inheritance,  the  way  to  make  the  loss  of 
a.  good  father  fek  less  severely. 

Old  Mr.  Elwes  still  went  on  in  his  support  of  Lord  North,  and 
the  naadness  of  his  American  war,  conducted  as  he  conducted  it, 
till  the  country  grew  tired  of  his  administration.  But  the  support 
given  by  Mr*  Elwes  was  of  the  most  disinterested  kind,  for  no  man 
was  more  materially  a  sufferer.  The  great  property  which  he  had 
in  houses,^  and  those  chiefly  amongst  the  new  buildings  of  Mary- 
bone,  was  much  injured  by  the  continuance  of  the  war  y  and  as  no 
small  proof  of  it,  he  had  just  then  supplied  the  money  to  build 
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a  CKSceiit  at  the  end  of  Quebec-street,  Portman^squarej  where  he 
expended  certainly  not. less^  than  seven  pr  eight  thousand  poundsj 
and  which,  from  the  want  of  inhabitants  ^t  that  time,  was  never 
finished.  It  has  since  fallen  to  Mr.  Baker,  the  ground-larndlord, 
who  will,  doubtless,  make  the  money  which  .Mr.  Elwes  lost. 

Convinced  at  length  of  the  ill  ^conduct  of  Lord  North,  Mr.  Elwes 
entered  into  a  regular  and  systematic  opposition  to  his  measures 
with  the  party  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  which  he  continued  till  Lord  North 
was  driven  from  power,  in  March  1782.  .While  the  party  were 
exulting  in  the  scramble  for  places,  and  the  division  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes— Mr.  Elwes,  with  nothing  to  hope  and  nothing  to  fear, 
stood  by,  with  that  honest  indifference  which  characterises  a  man 
who  looks  not  to  men  but  to  nieasures,  and  who  votes  only  as  his 
conscience  bids  him. 

The  debates  at  this  period  were  very  long  and  interesting,  and 
generally  continued  till  a  late  hour  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Elwea 
who  never  left  any  company,  public  or  private,  the  first,  always 
stayed  out  the  whole  debate.  After  the .  division,  Mr.  Elwes; 
without  a!  great-coat,  would  immediately  go  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons  into  the  cold  air,  and,  merely  to  save  the  expense  of 
a  hackney-coach,  walk  to  the  Mount  Coffee-house.  Sir  Joseph 
Mawbey,  and  Mr.  Wood  of  Lyttleton,  who  went  the  same  way 
as  Mr.  Elwes  did,  often  proposed  a  hackney-coach  to  him,  but  the 
reply  always  was^  <<he  liked  nothing  so  much  as  walking."  However, 
when  their  hackney-coach  used  to  overtake  him,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  coming  in  to  them;  knowing  that  they  must  pay  the  fare.' 
This  circumstance  happened  so  often,  that  uiey  used  to  smile  at 
this  act  of  small  cunning,  and  indulge  him  in  it. 

But  as  the  satisfaction  of  being  conveved  home  for  nothing  did 
not  always  happen,  on  those  .nights  when  it  did  not,  Mr.  Elwes 
invariably  continued  his  plan  of  walking.  A  circumstance  hap- 
pened to  him  on  one  of  these  evenings,  which  gave  him  a  whinMicai 
opportunity  of  displaying  that  disregard  of  his  own  person  which 
I  have  before  noticed.  The. night  was  very  dark,  and  hurrying 
along,  he  went  with  such  violence  against  the  pole  of  a  sedan-chair, 
which  he  did  not  see,  that  he  cut  both  his  legs  very  deeply.  .  As 
usual,  he  thought  not  of  any  assistance :  but  Colonel  Timms,  at 
whose  house  he  then  was,  in  Orchard-street,  insisted  on  some 
one  being  sent  for.  Old  Elwes  at  length  submitted,  and  an 
apothecary  was  called  in,  who  immediately  began  to  expatiate  on 
<f  the  bad  consequences  of  breaking  the  skin — the  good  fortune  of 
his  being  sent  for — ^and  the  peculiar  bad  appearance  of  Mr.  Elwes's 

wound."  «  Very  probably,"   said  old  Elwes,  «  but  Mr. ,  I 

have  one  thing  to  say.  to  you — ^in  my  opinion  my  legs  are  not 
much  hurt ;  now  you  think  they  are — so  I  will  make  this  agree- 
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ment:- 1  will  take  one  leg,  and  jrou  shall  take  the  bther;  you 
shall  do  what  you  please  with  yours,  and  I  will  do  nothing  to 
tnine  ;  and  I  will  wager  your  bill  that  my  leg  gets  well  the  first." 

I  have  frequently  heard  him  mention,  with  great  triumph,  that 
he  beat  the  apothecary  by  a  fortnight ! 

All  this  time  the  income  of  Mr.  Elwes  was  increasing  hourly, 
sind  his  present  expenditure  was  next  to  nothing ;  for  the  little 
pleasures  he  had  once  engaged  in,  he  had  now  given  up.  He 
kept  no  house,  and  only  one  old  servant  and  a  couple  of  horses  ; 
he  resided  with  his  nephew:  his  two  sons  he  had  stationed  in 
Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  to  look  after  his  respective  estates ;  and  his 
dress  certainly  was  no  expense  to  him :  for,  had  ndt  other  people* 
been  more  careful  than  himself,  he  would  not  have  had  it  eveir 
mended. 

When  he  left  London  he  went  on  horseback  to  his  country-seats,^ 
with  his  couple  of  hard  eggs,  and  without  once  stopping  on  the 
road  at  any  house.  .  He  always  took  the  most  unfrequented  road — •' 
but  Marcham  was  the  seat  he  now  chiefly  visited ;  which  had 
some  reason  to  be  flattered  with  the  preference,  as  his  journey 
into  SuflFolk  cost  him  only  two-pence  halfpenny,  while  that  into' 
Berkshire  amounted  to  four-pence  I 


CHAP.  VII. 

Whbn  Mr.  Elwes  thought  he  had  got  into  the  House  of 
Commons  for  nothing,  he  had  not  taken  into  the  account  the 
inside  of  the  house — ^the  outside  only  had  entered  into  hi3  calcula- 
tion. In  a  short  time,  therefore,  he  found  out,  that  members  of 
parliament  could  want  money,  and  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
feel  one  member  that  was  inclined  to  lend  them.  Perhaps 
a  fate  ordained  this  retribution,  and  designed  that  thus  only,^ 
some  of  the  enormous  wealth  of  Mr.  Elwes  should  escape  from 
his  grasp.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  does  however  exist  a  pile  of 
bad  debts  and  uncancelled  bonds,  which,  could  they  be  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  would  strike  dumb  some  orators 
on  both  sides  of  the  house. 

In  the  survey  of  these  monied  memorials  it  would  seem  as 
if  some  members  had  thought  they  were  only  franking  a  letter,  or. 
considered  these  bonds  as  a  cover  to  go  free. 

Time,  which  conquers  all  things,  conquered  this  passion  of 
lending  in  Mr.  Elwes ;  and  an  unfortunate  proposal  which  was 
made  him  of  vesting-  twenty- five  thousand  pounds  in  some  iron- 
works in  America,  gave,  at  last,  a  fatal  blow  to  his  various 
speculations.  -  The  plan  had  been  sa  plausibly  laid  before  him^ 
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that  he  had  not  a  doubt  of  its  sticcess;  bathe  had  the  disappoint'^ 
ment  neTer  to  hear  more  either  of  his  iron,  or  his  gold. 

'  From  this  period  he  b^an  to  think  that  the  funds  were  full  as 
safe  as  iron-works,  or  members  of  parliament ;  and  from  that 
time  he  vested  his  money  in  those  securiti^* 

I  have  heard  him  say,  that  three  contested  elections  would  not 
have  cost  him  more  than  he  lost  by  his  brother  representatives.  In 
die  year  1780,  another  member  tlireatened  him  with  a  calamity  not 
less  likely  to  be  afilictive.  His  neighbor,  at  that  time,  in  Wel- 
beck-stiieet,  Lord  George  Gordon,  gave  him  a  prospect  of  dimi- 
nishing his  income  on  houses — and  as  Mr.  Elwes  was  his  own 
insttrer,  he  passed  his  time  very  pleasantly  during  the  fires.  On 
a  house  adjoining  to  that  where  Mr.  Elwes  lived  being  set  on 
fire.  Lord  George  Gordon  ofiired,  very  civilly,  to  take  the  fumi^ 
lure  of  Mr.  Elwes  into  his  own  house,  by  way  of  securing  it. 
But  Mr.  Elwes  full  as  civilly  replied — "  He  was  much  obliged  to 
his  lordship,  but  if  he  would  give  him  leave,  he  would  tdce  his 
diance  I" 

On  the  dismission  of  Lord  North,  Mr.  Elwes  was  left  in  the 
party  of  Mr.  Fox — ^though  he  could  not  properly  be  said  to  belong 
to  any  set  of  men,  for  he  had  the  very  singular  quality  of  not 
determining  how  he  should  vote,  before  he  heard  what  was  said 
on  the  subject.  On  this  account  he  was  not  reckoned  an  acquisi- 
tion by  either  side  ;  and,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  he  was  perfectly 
indifferent  to  the  opinions  of  both. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  came  into  power,  Mr.  Elwes 
was  found  supporting  for  a  time  his  administration — ^and  lus  lord- 
ship will  understand  me,  when  I  say — ^Mr.  Elwes  had  his  reasons  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  peace ;  for  he  saw  wlmt  he  might  not  other- 
Mrise  have  seen. 

*  Not  long  after  this,  Mr.  Elwes  feUowed  his  conscience  on  a 
question,  and  voted  with  Mr.  Pox  against  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  and  thus  added  another  confirmation  to  the  political 
opinion  that  was  held  of  him — <<  That  no  man,  or  party  of  men, 
couM  be  sure  of  him.** 

'  This  was  frequently  the  declaration  of  Sir  Edward  Astley,  Sir 
George  Saville,  Mr.  Powis,  and  Mr.  MarshMn,  vrbo  all,  and 
^quently,  talked  to  him  on  his  whimsical  versatility.  Bnt  it  will, 
iemdoubtecHy,  admit  a  que^ion,  even  in  politics,  how  far  a  man  thus 
voting  on  all  sides,  as  his  opinion  led  him  at  die  moment,  be  or  be 
not  a  desirable  man,  in  ai<fing  the  good  government  of  a  country  i 

Mr.  Elwes  having  thus  voted  against  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
do^ne,  as  a  minister,  went  forward  to  assist,  with  lus  vote,  the  great- 
est monster  in  politics  that  ever  disgraced  any  country 'since  the 
beginning  of  time  I— K:ftn  imy  one  have  a  doubt  that  l  mean  tiie 
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coaUtioa?  a  union  so  vulgarly  atTock>u8-«-so  contradictory  toatt 
the  parties  themselves  had  been  saying  but  a  few  days  before-^aiid 
demonstrating,  so  plainly,  the  contempt  in  which  they  held  all 
the  common  sense  of  the  country,  that,  though  I  have  talked  wilih 
Mr.  Elwes  frequently  on  the  subject,  I  never  could  really  learn 
why  he  supported  it. 

When  he  had  quitted  parliament  no  man  more  reprobated  this 
measure  than  he  did  :  but  I  really  believe  he  thought  at  the  time> 
that  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North  were  the  only  men  able  to  govern 
the  affairs  of  England.  For  had  Mr.  Pitt  been  then  known  to  the 
iivorld,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Elwes,  as  a  man  careful  of  large  properly, 
had  been  decided  in  his  favor ;  for  he  has  frequently  declared  to 
me  since,  and  the  declaration  is  curious  and  worth  recording, 
because  it  is  in  the  character  of  the  man,  and  was  in  the  outset  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  political  life : — <<  That  after  the  experience  he  had 
had  of  public  speakers  and  members  of  parliament,  there  was  only 
one  man  he  thought  could  now  talk  him  out  of  his  money,  and  that 
was  young  Pitt !" 

With  this  coalition  ended  the  parliamentary  life  of  Mr.  Elwes, 
who  had  continued  firm  in  his  support  of  it,  and  which  was  al- 
most the  only  line  of  conduct  he  ever  did  support  in  par]ia«- 
ment  for  any  length  of  time.  The  character,  luswever,  which 
Mr.  Elwes  had  long  borne  in  Berkshire  for  integrity,  might  have 
made  a  re-election  not  improbable,  notwithstanding  the  rage  which 
had  gone  forth  against  all  the  abettors  of  the  coalition  and  its 
principles.  But  here  the  private  principles  of  Mr.  Elwes  stepped  in, 
and  prevented  all  thoughts  of  a  contested  election.  Such  a  thing 
would  have  been  so  contrary  to  the  saving  features  and  very 
countenance  of  his  character,  that  he  would  have  died  at  the  first 
election  dinner.  The  usual  parade  of  colors  and  cockades  would 
have  been  to  him  a  deathp warrant,  and  open  houses  at  his  expense, 
immediate  execution. 

Thus  voluntarily,  and  without  offer  of  resistance,  he  retired 
from  parliamentary  life,  and  even  took  no  leave  of  his  constituents 
by  an  advertisement.  But  though  Mr.  Elwes  was  now  no  longer 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  yet,  not  with  the  venal  herd 
of  expectant  placemen  and  pensioners,  whose  eye  too  often  views 
the  House  of  Commons  as  another  Royal  Exchange,  did  Mt. 
Elwes  retire  into  private  life.  No :  he  had  fairly  and  honorably, 
attentively  and  long,  done  his  duty  there,  and .  he  had  so  done 
it  without  «<  fee  or  reward."  I  say  but  what  I  ought :  I  write  only 
that  which  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  write— <friien  I  here  set  down. 
That  a  more  faithful,  a  more  industrious,  or  a  more  incorruptible 
representative  of  a  county,  never  entered  the  doors  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  England.    In  all  his  pacliameoiary  life,  he  narer 
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s^sked  or  received  a  single.  faTor:  and  I  believe  he  never  gave > 
a  vote,  but  he  could  solemnly  have  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast, 
and  said,  <*  So  help  me  God  !  I  believe  I  am  doing  what  is  for 
the  best!" 

Thus,  duly  honored,  shall  the  memory/ of  a  good  man  go  to  his 
grave :  for  while  it  may  be  the  painful  duty  of  the  historian  to 
present  to  the  public  the  pitiable  follies  which  may  deform  a 
character,  but  which  must  be  given  to  render  perfect  the  resem- 
blance— on  those  beauties  which  rise  from  the  bad  parts  of  the. 
picture,who  shall  say,  it  is  not  a  duty  to  expatiate  ? 

The  model  which  Mr.  Elwes  left  to  future  members  may, 
perhaps,  be  looked  on  rather  as  a  work  to  .wonder  at,  than  to 
follow.  The  constituent  becoming  corrupt,  renders  the  repre-. 
sentative  so  of  course.  Where  people  will  sell,  buyers  only  can 
have  goods ; .  and  the  people  will  have  themselves  only  to  blame, 
when  what  is  bought  is  again  sold. 

Mr.  Elwes  came  into  parliament  without  expense,  and  he 
performed  his  duty  as  a  member  would  have  done  in  the  pure  days 
of  our  constitution.  What  he  had  not  bought  he  never  attempted 
to  sell — ^and  he  went  forward  in  that  straight  and  direct  path^ 
which  can  alone  satisfy  a  reflecting  mind. 

In  one  word,  Mr.  Elwes  as  a  public  man  voted  and  acted  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  man  would  do,  who  felt  there  were 
people  to  live  after  [him.  Who  wished  to  deliver  unmortgaged 
to  his  children  the  public  estate  of  government,  and  who  felt 
that  if  he  suflFered  himself  to  become  a  pensioner  on  it,  he  thus  far 
embarrassed  his  posterity,  and  injured  the  inheritance. 

Mentioning  to  me  some  years  after  his  retirement  his  opinions 
of  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr*  Pitt,  he  had  this  sentiment,  always  keeping 
true  to  the  gold-color  of  his  character — ^*<  wheni  started  in 
parliament,  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  come  into  public  life:  but  I  am 
convinced  he  is  the  minister  for  the  property  of  the  country.  In 
all  he  says,  there  is  pounds^  shillings,  and  pence." 

Mr.  Elwes,  even  in  his  support  of  the  coalition,  chiefly  attached 
himself  to  the  men  of  private  good  character  in  the  party.  Hence, 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  were  always  favorites 
with  him— and  I  have  often  heard  him  say,  what  to  some  may 
appear  singular,  <<  that  there  was  not  a  better  man  of  business  in 
the  whole  house  than  Mr.  Sheridan." 

The  late  Mr.  Byng  used  frequently  to  defend  the  principles  of 
the»  coalitioa  to  Mr.  Elwes.  <<  Say  it  was  convenient,"  replied 
Mr.  Elwes,  "  and  you  express  the  cause  better." 

He  was  much  pleased  once  with  a  remark  made  by  §ir  Joseph 
Mawbey,  who  together  with  Sir  George  Saville  were  talking  on 
that  notorious  act  of.  union  betwixt  Lord  North  and. Mr.  Fox. 
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Sir  George  confessed  frankly,  it  was  expedient;  for  tbe  friends  of 
Xiord  North  were  so  numerous,  that  Mr.  Fox'  and  his  party  could 
not  go  on  without  them.  "Very  true,**  replied  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey, 
^*  that  may  be  ;  but  there  is  a  difference  betwixt  getting  in  and 
staying  in : — ^to  preserve  your  place,  you^  must  preserve  your 
character." 

^  I  have  heard  Mr.  Elwes  say,  this  was  one  of  the  remarks  on  the 
subject  which  he  never  forgot  afterwards.  And  the  propriety  of  the 
observation  was  fully  justified  by  the  event — ^for  Mr.  Fox  hais 
been  ruined  by  the  deed  ;  and  Lord  North  saved  nothing  by  it— *^ 
but  an  impeachment. 

By  some  it  was  suspected,  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  had^ 
promised  to  do  something  for  the  younger  son  of  Mr.  Elwes, 
who  was  then  a  cornet  in  the  second  troop  of  horse-guards. 
Biit  I  can  safely  clear  him  from  this  imputed  attention  to  his 
son.  There  was  nothing  he  thought  less  about,  than  a  public  life 
for  him.  He  was  against  his  ever  purchasing  into  the  guards — ^and 
only  wished  him  to  remain  quietly  a  kind  of  steward  for  him  In 
the  country.  Nay,  so  strong  was  his  aversion  to  the  act — ^that 
when  this  son,  the  present  John  Elwes,  Esq.  was  first  introduced 
to  the  corps,  and  when  Lord  Robert  Bertie  who  was  then  colonel, 
finding  he  was  about  to  have  the  son  of  his  former  friend 
under  him,  desired  to  see  Mr.  Elwes — ^it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  he  could  be  brought  to  the  interview.  Not  all  the  scenes 
of  former  association,  where  they  had  so  often  met  togethefr,  when 
the  heart  is  young,  and  the  imagination  runs  wild — when  even 
dissipation  affords  more  lasting  cause  for  remembrance,  and  life  is 
renewed  again  by  memory — ^not  all  these  could  bring  Mr.  Elwes 
to  an  interview  with  any  pleasure.  The  truth  was>  that  in  the 
actual  possession  of  perhaps  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds,  he 
was'  now  living  on-^fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  he  did  not  wish  his 
son  to  know  he  had  lived  otherwise. 


CHAP.   VIIL 

The  national  rage  to  see  Mr.  Pitt  rescue  this  country  from  the 
odium  that  had  attended  it  under  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  turned 
out  Mr.  Hartley  as  well  as  Mr.  Elwes,  from  the  representation  of 
Berkshire.  Mr.  Hartley  resigned  his  hopes  not  without  reluctance; 
Mr.  Elwes  was  terrified  at  once  by  the  expense  5  and  I  am  per- 
suaded, if  giving  one  dinner  could  have  brought  him  in  a  second 
time,' he  would  with  all  cejremony  have  begged  to  be  excused.  This 
unfortunate  parsimony  was  certainly  the  chief  cause  of  his  quitting 
parliament;    for   such  was  the  opinion  his  constituents  enter- 
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tained  of  hb  integrky»  that  a  very  small  expe&ae  wonU  again  haire 
restored  him  to  his  seat. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  diat  Mr.  Elwes  lost  his  seat,  he  lost 
that  famous  serrsmt  <<  of  all  work''— compared  to  whom.  Scrub 
was  indolence  itself.  He  died,  as  he  was  foUowiag  lus  mastei^ 
on  a  hard-trotting  horse,  into  Berkshire,  and  he  died  empty  and 
poor  I  for  his  yearly  wages  were  not  above  four  pounds  ;  and  he 
had  fasted  the  whole  day  on  which  he  expired.  The  life  of  this  ez^ 
traordinary  domestic  certainly  rerified  a  saying  which  Mr»  Elwes 
often  used,  and  the  saying  was  this— -« If  you  keep  one  servant, 
your  work  is  done;  if  you  keep  two,  it  is  half  done;  but  if  yon 
keep  three,  you  may  do  it  yourself."  That  there  were  very  few 
kinds  of  work  whicn  this  servant  could  not  do,  may  be  estimate^ 
by  what  he  did :  but  that  his  knowlege  of  how  some  things  were 
done  was  not  very  extensive,  may  be  taken  from  the  following 
circumstance. 

When  the  Lower  House  carried  up  their  address  to  the  King,  on 
the  subject  of  the  American  war,  old  Thomas  (for  that  was  the 
name  of  the  fellow),  who  had  never  seen  his  master  do  any  thing 
but  ride  on  his  most  important  occasions,  imagined  he  was  to  ride 
up  to  his  majesty  at  St.  James's,  and  speak  to  him  on  horseback. 
Accordingly  he  cleaned  up  tiie  old  saddles,  gave  the  horses  a  feed 
of  com  at  his  ovm  expense,  and  at  his  own  expense  too  had  a 
piece  of  new  riband  in  front  put  on  one  of  the  bridles;  and 
all  this,  that  his  master  might  do  things  handsomely,  and  like  a 
<<  parliament  man  I"  But  when  he  found  out  how  his  master  was 
to  go — saw  the  carriage  of  Colonel  Timms  at  die  door,  who  by 
borrowing  for  Mr.  Elwes  a  bag-Wig,  lending  him  a  shirt  with 
laced  ruffles,  and  new  furbishing  his  everiasting  coat,  had  made 
him  look  very  differently  from  what  he  usually  did,  and  in  truth, 
much  like  a  gentleman— old  Thomas  returning  all  his  own  zeal  and 
finery  back  into  the  stables,  observed,  with  regret,  that  <<  mayhap 
his  master  might  look  a  bit  of  a  gentleman — ^but  he  was  so  altered, 
nobody  would  know  him." 

During  that  very  gallant  stand  which  Mr.  Pitt  made  with  the 
House  of  Commons  formed  by  another  minister,  and  in  which  the 
rectitude  of  his  conduct  at  length  subdued  all  that  friendship^  or 
even  dependance  on  others,  could  do  against  him  during  this 
conflict,  Mr.  Elwes  voted  occasionally  on  each  side ;  and  he  some- 
times voted  in  a  way,  of  which  he  afterwards  saw  the  error.  As 
an  instance  of  this;  be  supported  the  India  bill  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  afterwards  he  confessed  he  had  been  mudi 
deceived  in  the  principles  of  that  bill,  and  recanted  his  former 
opinion  of  it.  Such  accidents  will  not  happen  to  those  gentlemen 
who  have  epitomized  parliamentary  opinions  on  every  subject, 
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and  who  might. wish  to-vote  first/and  then  hear  what  is  said  after« 
wards ;  but  it  may  happen  to  that  conscientious  representative,  who' 
too*  l^astiljr^  may  give  his  -  assent  at  the  time,  and  when  he  better 
uf^derstood  the  subject,  hold  a  very  different  opAiion.  In  this 
number  Mr.  Elwes  was  always  to  be  r^koned. 

Amongst  the  smaller  memorials  of  the  parliamentary  life  of 
Mr«'  Elwes,  may  be  noted,  that  he  did  not  follow  the  custom  of. 
members  in  general,  by  sitting  on  any  particular  side  of  tlie  house, 
but  sat,  as  occasion  presented  itself,  on  either,  indiscriminately— 
and  he  voted  much  in  the  same  manner. 

During-  the  whole  time  he  Mras  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
never  once  rose  to  speak,  or  delivered  his  sentiments  further  than 
by  his  vote. 

In  his  attendance  at  the  house,  he  was  always  early  and  late; 
and.  he  never  left  it  for  •  dinner,  as  he  had  accustomed  himself  to 
fasting,  sometimes  for  twenty-four  hours  in  continuance^ 

When  Mr.  Elwes^tired  from  parliament,  no  man  ever  retired 
from  the  Hpuse  of  Commons  leaving  it  more  loaded  with  obliga- 
tions than  he  did  \  and  they  were  obligations  that  were  never 
cancelled.  If  I  might  judge  from  the  multitude  of  bonds  I  have 
seen,  I  should  be  led  to  think  some  members  imagined  he  was 
a  great  public  money-lender,  appointed  by  government  to  come 
4own  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  "  oblige  the  gentlemen'' 
who  might  be  in  want  of  his  aid. 

When  application  was  afterwards  made  for  the  payment  of  them 
— ^n  moving  that  question,  Mr.  Elwes  stood  as  single  as  did 
the  respected  Mr.  Strutt,  member  for  Maiden,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Admiral  Keppel.  Not  a  member  said  «  Aye  I''  and 
Mr.  Elwes  died  possessed  of  proofs  most  undeniaole,  that, 
somehow  or  other,  every  man  must  pay  for  coming,  into  par- 
liament. 

In .  these  speculations,  on  lending  money,  Mr.  Elwes  was  at 
one. time  most  unbounded;  but  the  temptation  of  one  per  cent.' 
more  than  the  funds,  or  landed  property  would  give^  was  irre- 
sbtible.  But  amoogst  the  sums  he  thus  vested  in  other  people's 
hands,  some  stray,  forlorn  instances  of  feeling  may  be  remembered ; 
€i  which  the  tollowing  is  an  instance : — ^When  his  son  was 
in  the  guards,  he  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  dining  at 
the  officers'  table  there.  The  politeness  of  his  manners  rendered 
him  agreeable  to  every  one,  and  in  time  he  became  acquainted 
with  every  officer  in  the  corps;  amongst  the  rest,  with  a 
gentleman  of  the- name  of  Tempest,  whose  good  humor  was 
almost  proverbial.  A  vacancy  happening  in  a  majority,  it  fell  to 
this  gentleman  to  purchase;   but  as  money  is  not  alwstys  to 
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hi  90t  m  }aiide4  property  iouufdJAttlys  it  vi«  i«i«M4 
•Q0i#  officer  vouM  have  been  obliged  to  purcbese  ovqk  bit  imd» 
Qld  Mr.  £lwe8  heard  of  the  cii cumstance^  and  aent  him  ^ 
monej^  next  morning.  He  asked  no  aeeoritj— Jbe  bad  aeea 
Captain  Tempest,  and  liked  his  manners ;  and  he  nerer  ooce  aiilerr 
irards  talked  to  him  about  the  payment  of  it.  On  the  death.of 
Qaptain  Tempest,  which  happened  shortlj  after,  the  monej  was 
replaced.  That  Mr.  Elwes  was  no  loser  by  tl«s  ereott  does  not 
take  away  from  the  merit  of  the  deed  i  and  it  stands  amongst  those 
singular  records  of  his  cbaracter»  that  reason  has  to  reconcile  or 
l^losopby  to  account  for,  that  the  same  man  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  could  be  prodigal  of  thousands^  and  yet  almost 
deny  to  himself  the  necessaries  of  life ! 

An  anecdote,  exemplifying  the  truth  of  this,  I  will  add  at  this 
moment.  It  comes  to  me  on  the  very  respected  authcffity  of  Mr. 
Spurling,  of  Dynes  Hall>  a  very  active  and  intelligent  nuigiatrate 
lor  the  county  of  Essex.  It  s^ms  Mr.  filwes  had  reqnaated 
Mr*  Spurting  to  accompany  him  to  Newmarket*  It  was  a  day  in 
one  of  the  spring  meetings  which  was  remarkably  filled  with 
races;  and  they  were  out  from  six  in  the  morning  till  eight  o-clocfc 
in  the  evening!  before  they  again  set  out  for  home^*  Mr.  Elwes» 
in  the  usual  way,  would  eat  nothing ;  but  Mr.  Spurting  was 
somewhat  wiser,  and  went  down  to  Newmarket.  When  they 
began  their  journey  home,  the  evening  was  grown  very  dark  and 
Qoldt  ^nd  Mr.  Spurling  rode  on  somewhat  quicker ;  but  on  going 
through  the  turnpike  by  the  Devil's  Ditch,  he  heard  Mr.  Elwes  calf 
ing  to  him  with  great  eagerness.  On  returning  before  he  had  paid, 
Mr.  Elwes  said — <<  Here !  here  I  follow  me  !  this  is  the  beat  road  P* 
In  an  instant  he  saw  Mr.  Elwes,  as  well  as  the  night  would  pennif» 
dunbing  his  horse  up  the  precipice  of  the  ditch*  '*  Sir/'  said  Mr. 
Spurling,  «<  I  can  never  get  up  there."  "  No  danger  at  all  !*'  replied 
old  Elwes ;  <<  but  if  your  horse  be  not  safe,  lead  him  P*  At  length 
with  great  difficulty,  and  with  one  of  the  horses  fallings  they 
mounted  the  ditch,  and  then»  with  not  less  toilj  got  dawn  on  the 
Other  side.  When  they  were  safe  landed  on  the  plain,  Mr. 
Spurling  thanked  Heaven  for  their  escape.  <<Aye,"  said  old 
Elwes,  «  you  mean  from  the  turnpike*  Very  right ;  never  pay  a 
turnpike  it  you  can  avoid  it !"  In  proceeding  on  their  journey^  they 
came  to  a  very  narrow  r6ad ;  at  which  Mr.  Elwes,  notwithstanding 
the  cold,  went  as  slowly  as  possible.  On  Mr.  Spurlgig  wishing 
to  quicken  their  pace,  old  Elwes  observed  that  he  was  letting  Im 
horse  feed  on  some  hay  that  was  hanging  on  the  sides  of  the 
hedge-.-<<  Besides,''  added  he,  <^  it  is  nice  hay,  and  you  have  it 
£ar  nothing.^ 

These  pleasant  acts,  of  ei^dangerini^  his  neck  to  save  the  payoy&t 
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of  a  taropike,  and  starring  hit  liorse  for  a  halfpenny«Diwrth  of  hay, 
happened,  from  the  date  of  them,  at  the  time  he  was  risking  ^e 
sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  on  some  iron  works  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  either  as^  to 
produce,  prospect,  or  situation  ! 

Strange  man !  whose  penury  and  prodigality,  whose  profusion 
and  meanness,  all  so  mixed  together,  puzzle  me  still  more  and 
more,  as  I  detail  them  to  the  public ! 

When  Mr.  Elwes  quitted  parliament,  he  was,  in  the  conmtofl 
phrase,  *<  a  fish  out  of  water  I"  Indeed,  there  is  no  trial  more  arduous 
than  that  of  acquiring,  at  an  advanced  age,  new  modes  of  life.  To 
form  new  societies,  and  conciliate  new  friends,  new  spirits,  alas  I  are 
wanting.  The  style  of  Mr.  Elwes's  life  had  left  him  no  domestic 
scenes  to  which  he  could  retire^^his  home  was  dreary  and  poor-— 
his  rooms  received  no  cheerfulness  from  fire;  and  while  the  out- 
side had  all  the  appearance  of  a  <<  House  to  be  Let,''  the  inside 
was  a  desert ;  but  he  had  his  penury  alone  to  thank  for  this,  and 
for  the  want  of  all  the  little  consolations  which  should  attend  old 
age,  and  smooth  the  passage  of  declining  life. 

When  he  retired  from  parliament,  Mr.  Elwes,  as  I  apprehend, 
was  nearly  seventy-five  years  of  age ;  and  the  expenditure  of  a  few 
hundred  pounds  would  certainly  have  continued  him  in  tlie 
situation  he  loved,  where  he  was  respected,  and  had  due  honor  $ 
where  he  was  amongst  his  friends ;  and  where  long  habit  had  made 
erery  thing  congenial  to  him.  All  this  he  gave  up  to  his  love  of 
money.  That  passion^  which  consuming  all  before  it,  as  it 
hurried  him  along  the  few  reixiaining  years  of  his  life,  at  length 
carried  him  to  his  grave  twenty  years  sooner  than  the  muscular 
vigor  of  his  body  might  have  given  reason  to  expect;  for  when 
Doctor  Wall,  his  last  physician,  was  called  in,  and  viewed  him 
extended  on  that  squalid  bed  of  poverty,  from  which  he  would 
not  be  relieved,  he  said  to  one  of  his  sons,  <<Sir,  your  father  might 
have  lived  thesef  twenty  years ;  but  the  irritations  of  his  temper 
hare  made  it  impossible  to  hope  for  any  thing ;  the  body  is  yet 
strong,  but  the  mind  is  gone  entirely  I'* 

'  The  scenes  that  now  wait  on  my  hand,  for  the  few  years 
before  his  death,  will  exhibit  a  story  of  penurious  denial  that  never 
has  fallen  to  my  share  to*  find  a  parallel.  In  the  wonder  which 
they  have  yet  left  on  my  mind,  I  can  only  say,  «<  they  are  true-** 

CHAP.  IX. 

:  Mr.  Elwes  had  for  some  years  been  a  member  of  a  card  dub 
mt  the  Mount  Coffee-house ;  and  by  a  constant  attendance  on  this 
meeting,  he  for  a  time  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  paiUameim 
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The  play  was  moderate,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
many  Of  his  old  acquaintances  in  the  House  of  Commons  \  and  he 
experienced  a  pleasure,  which,  however  trivial  it  may  appear,  was 
not  less  saitisfactory — ^that  of  enjoying  fire  and  candle  at  a  general 
expense. 

For  however  rejectful  Mr.  Elwes  appeared  oi  <*  the  good  things 
of  this  life,"  when  they  were  to  come  out  of  his  own  pocket — he 
by  no  means  acted  in  the  same  manner  when  those  same  things 
were  at  the  expense  of  any  other  person.  He  had  an  admirable 
taste  in  French  dishes,  at  the  table  of  another — No  man  had  more 
judgment  in  French  wines,  when  they  did  not  come  from  his  own 
wine-merchant**and  "  he  was  very  nice  in  his  appetite,-'  on  the 
day  he  dined  from  home. 

<  Much,  therefore,  of  his  time  Mr.  Elwes  passed  in  the  Mount 
Coffee-house.  But  fortune  seemed  resolved,  on  some  occasions^ 
to  disappoint  his  hopes,  and  to  force  away  that  money  from  him 
which  no  power  could  persuade  him  to  bestow.  He  still  retained 
some  fondness  for  play,  and  imagined  he  had  no  small  skill  at 
picquet.  It  was  his  ill  luck,  however,  to  meet  with  a  gentleman 
who  thought  the  same,  and  on  much  better  grounds  \  for  after  a 
contest  of  two  days  and  a  night,  in  which  Mr.  Elwes  continued  with 
a  perseverance  which  avarice  will  inspire,  he  rose  a  loser  of  a  sum 
which  he  always  endeavored  to  conceal — though  I  have  some  rea- 
son to  think  it  was  not  less  than  three  thousand  pounds.  Some  part 
of  it  was  paid  by  a  large  draft  on  Messrs.  Hoares,  and  was  received 
very  early  the  next  morning.  This  was  the  last  folly  of  the  kind  of 
which  Mr.  Elwes  was  ever  guilty  \  and  it  is  but  justice  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  to  say,  that  they  ever  after  endeavored  to  discourage 
any  wish  to  play  with  him.  Thus,  while  by  every  art  of  human  mor- 
tification he  was  saving  shillings  and  sixpences,  he  would  kick 
down  in  one  moment  the  heap  he  had  raised.  Though  yer  was  the 
benefit  of  this  consideration  all  thrown  away  on  him,  for  his 
maxim  always  was — and  it  was  so  agreeable,  that  he  has  reputed* 
it  to  me  at  least  a  hundred  times — *^  That  all  great  fortunes  were 
made  by  saving ;  for  of  that  a  man  could  be  sure." 

At  the  close  of  the  spring  of  1785,  he  wished  again  to  visit, 
which  he  had  not  done  for  some  years,  his  seat  at  Stoke.  But  then 
die  journey  was  a  most  serious  object  to  him.  >  The  famous  old 
senrant  was  dead ;  all  the  horses  that  remained  with  him  were 
a  couple  of  wom^ut  brood  mares  \  and  he  himself  'was  not  in 
that  vigor  of  body,  in  which  he  could  ride  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
on  the  sustenance  of  two  boiled  eggs.  The  mention  of  a  post- 
chaise  would  have  been  a  crime, — ^  He  afibrd  a  post-chaise^ 
indeed !  where  was  he  to  get  the  money  ?"  would  have  been  his 
exclamation. 
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r'  At  length'  he  ^was  carried  into  the  country,  as  he  was  carried 
into  parliamenti  fr^  of  expense,  by  a  gentleman  who  was  certainly 
not  quite,  so  rich  as^  Mr.  £lwes.  Wheii  he  reached  his  seat  at 
Stoke — the  seat  of  more  active  scenes,  of- somewhat  resembling 
hospitality,  and  where  his  fox-hounds  had  spread  somewhat  like 
vivacity  around — ^he  remarked,  <<  he  had  expended  a  great  deal  of 
money  once  very  foolishly ;  but  that  a  man  grew  wiser  by  time." 
The  rooms  at  his  seat  at  Stoke,  that  were  now  much  out  of  repair, 
-and  would  have  all  fallen  in,  but  for  his  son,  John  Elwes,  Esqi 
who^  had'  resided  there,  he  thought  too  expensively  furnished,  as 
worse  things  might  have  done.  If  a  window  was  broken,  ther^ 
was  to  be  no  repair  but  that  of  a  little  brown  paper,  or  that  of 
piecing  in  a  bit  of  broken  gl^ss,  which  had  at  length  been  done  so 
frequently,  and  in  so  many  shapes,  that  it  would  have  puzzled  i, 
madiematician  to  say  ^<what  figure  they  described."  To  save  fire^^ 
he  would  .walk  about-  the  remains  of  an  old  green-house,  or  sit 
with  a  servant  in  the  kitchen.  During  the '  harvest  he  would 
amuse  himself  with  going  into  the  fields  to  glean  the  corn,  on  the 
grounds  of  his  own  tenants;  and  they  used  to  leave  a  little  more 
than  common  to  please  the  old  gentleman^  who  was  as  eager  after 
k  as  any  pauper  in  the  parish.   - 

'  .^In  the  advance  of  the  season,  his  morning  employment  was  to 
pick  up  any.  stray  chips,  bones,  or  other  things,  to  carry  to  the  fire^ 
in  his  pocketi-*and  he  was  one  day  surprised  by  a  neighboring  gen- 
tlei^an  in  the  act  of  pulling  down,  with  some  difficulty,  a  crow'^ 
nest  for  this  purpose.  On  the  gentleman  wondering  why  he  gave 
himself  this  trouble^*-^<  Oh,  Sir,"  replied  old  Elwes,  « it  is  reallj^ 
a  shame  that  these  creatures  should  do  so.  Do  but  see  what 
waste  they  make  \  They  don't  care  how  extravagant  they  are  I!' 
.  As  no  gleam  of  favorite  passion,  or  any  ray  of  amusement  broke 
trough  this  gloom  of  penury,  his  insatiable  desire  of  saving 
was  now  become  uniform  and  systematic.  He  used  still  to  rid^ 
about  the  country  on  one  of  these  mares-*-but  .then  he  rode  her 
very  economically ;  on  the  soft  turf  adjoining  the  road,  without 
putting  himself  to  the- expense  of  shoes— as  he  observed,  •«  The 
turf  was  so  pleasant  to  a  horse's  foot !"  And  when  any  gentleman 
called  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  the  boy  who  attended  in  the  eatables 
was  profuse  enough  to  put  a  little  hay  before  his  horse,  old  Elwes 
would  slily  steal  back  into  the  stable,  and  take  the  hay  very 
carefully  away.         >     ■  ■       .    »  ,     .  :      .       i 

That  very  strong  appetite  which  Mr.  Elwes  had  in  sokh^ 
measure  restrained  during. the  long  sitting  of  parliament,  he  now 
indulged  most  voraciously,  and  on  every  thing  he  could  find. -'^  To 
save^  as'he  .thought,*  the  expense  of  going  to  a  butcher,  he  woul^ 
have  a  whple  sheep  killed,  and  so  eat  mutton  to  the — end  of 
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^  <^apWr«  '  When  he  occasionally  bad  -his  riVer  dmWn, 
though  sometimes  horse-loads  of  small  fish  were  takeii»  not  ens 
yroxAA  he  suffer  to  be  thrown  in  again,  for  he  observed,  <<  He 
abould  never  see  them  again!"  Game  in  the  last  state  of 
putrefaction,  and  meat  that  walked  about  his  plate,  would  he 
continue  to  eat,  rather  than  have  new  things  killed  before  the  old 
provision  was  finished. 

With  this  diet — the  charnel-house  of  8ustenance-*-Us  dress 
jsept  pace-^equally  in  the  last  stage  of  absolute  dissolution.  Some* 
times  he  would  walk  about  in  a  tattered  brown-colored  hat ;  and 
sometimes  in  a  red  and  white  woollen  cap,  like  a  prisoner  confined 
for  debt. 

When  anjr  friends  who  might  be  with  him  were  absent,  he 
would  carefully  put  out  hia  own  fire,  and  walk  to  the  house  of 
a  neighbor  I  and  thus  make  one  fire  serve  both.  In  ahort^ 
whatever  Cervantes  or  Moliere  hav^  pictured,  in  their ^nK>st  eport-* 
|ve  moods,  of  avarice  in  the  extreme,  here  might  they  have  seen 
raised  or  surpassed  ! 

'  His  shoes  he  never  would  suffer  to  be  cleaned,  lest  Aey  dKMild 
be  worn  out  the  sooner. 

But  still  with  all  this  self-denial— that  penury  of  life  to  which  the 
inhabitant  of  an  alms4iouse  is  not  doomed — still  did  he  think  he 
was  profuse,  and  frequently  say,  <<  He  must  be  a  little  more  careful 
of  his  property."  And  strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  have  no  doubt 
he  thought  the  resolve  necessary,  for  his  disquietude  on  the  subject 
of  money  was  now  continual.  When  he  went  to  bed,  he  would 
out  five  or  ten  guineas  into  a  bureau,  and  then  full  of  his  money, 
after  he  had  retired  to  rest,  and  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  he  would  come  down  to  see  if  it  was  there*  The  irritation  of 
his  mind  was  unceasing.  He  thought  every  body  was  extravagant : 
and  when  some  one  was  talking  to  him  one  day  of  the  great  wealth 
of  old  Mr.  Jennings,  and  that  they  h^d  seen  him  that  cby  in  a  new 
carriage — <<  Aye,  aye,"  said  old  Elwes,  <<  he  will  soon  see  the  end 
of  his  money/' 

It  will  be  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  Mr.  Jennings  is  supposed, 
by  every  man  of  business  who  knows  him,  to  be  worth  a  million. 
The  remark  therefore  very  curiously  shows. the  mind  of  Mr. 
JElwes. 

Qut  strange  as  these  anecdotes  may  appeajr,  and  indeed  nearly 
incredible,  it  is  my  consolation  to  know  that  I  write  nothing  but 
what  is  In  th^  remembrance  of  various  persons  \  and  many  of  these 
occurrences  pa$sed  under  my  own  eye. 

(  ,Of  a  cbaracter^  therefore,  so  singulaf^  who  would  not  widi  to 
I^ow  every  .  thing  i  i^nd  amongst  traits  so  various,  ai!thea(ricai 
luaecdote  mfpox  be  uiiamusiog*    Jt  livais  during  ^is  period  of  his 
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«dng  ill  dM  couilttyt  tlitt  Iketfirel  bcNumi*  abquaimtd  nAA  Mt«. 
Wells,  "the  gtllantry  pocotiar  to  the  mannerd  of  the  old  court,  lei 
Iritn  to  be^ery  attentive  and  very  ceremonious'  to  her :  and  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  life,  the  remembered  the  dvilities  which  at 
times  so  distinguished  him,  and  paid  him  every  attention  to  tlie 
latest  day  in  which  she  saw  him. 

As  was  natural)  he  would  frequently  talk  to  her  about  theatres'; 
and  she  as  naturally  made  mention  of  those  present  talents  which 
adorn  the  drama  of  our  day;  She  concluded  he  had  seen  Mrs. 
Siddon8^  No.-«^Mrs.  Jordan ?  No.^Perhaps  Mr.  iKemble?  No; 
Aone  of  them;  It  was  probable  then  that  he  must  have  seen  the 
etage  of  his  own  times-^and  remembered  Mr.  Garrick  ?  No :  be 
iiad  never  seen  him*  In  short,  he  had  never  been  at  a  theatre  sit 
ulli  iThua  not  amongst  die  least  extraordinary  parts  of  his 
diameter,  had  this  eiptraordinary  man  let  go  by,  and  pass  without 
his  notice,  all  that  had  been  most  gratifying  to  the  national  taste  $ 
all  that  a  whole  country  had  crowded  to  see ;  all  that  had  be^ii 
distinguished  by  public  fame  and  honor ;  and  all  that  must  live 
trhile  taste  has  a  name  amongst  us  I 

And  strong  as  may  be  supposed  die  desire  must  have  been  to 
^ee  some  part  of  this,  not  once  in  the  course  of  neatly  eighty  yeafU 
load  the  inclination  been  forcftle  enough  to  make  him.  pay- olie 
crown  for  the  sight  I  And  Mr.  Gamok,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mfi 
lordan,  and  Mr.  Ken4>le,  all  sunk  before-«.five  shillings  i  Is  there 
in  Great  Britain  one  man  able  to  have  seen  these  things,  ani 
Ihing  in  the  same  town,  of  whom  the  same  can  be  said  ? ' 

Thus,  in  every  trait  c^  his  character,  came  forth  die  evH  genius 
M  money,  and  spread  its  influence  over  all.  In  the  dose  g(  Am: 
life  to  which  I  am  hasteniiig-^well  will  it  be,  if  the  paesion  \rfiich 
titidermined  all  the  happiness  oi  Mr.  Elwes,  prove  but  die  means 
<fi  destifoy ittg  such  a  second  passiM  in  odiers  t 

CHAP.  X. 

It  is  the  lot  of  some  men  to  outlive  themselves ;  and  such  wf» 
the  lot  of  Mr.  Elwts.  When  he  arst  visited  Suffcaki  his  pecu- 
liarities were  but  little  known ;  and  when  he  came  to  residetherd, 
has  fox^houada  <^  covered  a  multitude  of  sinS.^  lu^  leaving  .that 
country  to  become  a  member  of  parliament, .  his  public  condudt 
iliey, could  not  but  praise  i  and,  in  h^  private  diaraaer,  that  which 
they  did  not  see,  they  coidd  jtot  blame.  But  wheh  he  returned/again 
into  Suffolk,  and  exposed  to  continued  observatioiij  alljhis.pellury 
^«*«hen  his  tenants  saw  in  hfs  appearance  .or  style  of^  liidng;eteff# 
ahingiit^  was  inCemu  .to  thfir:own«^when  hia  otighlkmi:  4 
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betty  Cdidd  butflBiik  %t  his  infirmiiies^*«and  hiareiy  8enraiit8:|p[«w 
ashamed  of  the  meanness  of  their  master — all  that  approached 
«r6spect  (ormerly  was  now  gone.  And  a  genden»an,  one  day^ 
enquiring  wbich/was  the  house  of  Mr.  £lwes»  was  told,  somewhat 
'facetiously,  by  one  of  the  tenants — <<  the  poor-house  of  die  parish !" 

The  scene  of  mortification  at  which  Mr.  Elwes  was  now  arrivedt 
was  all .  but  a  denial  of  the  common  necessaries  of  -life :  and 
indeed  it  might  have  admitted  a  doubt,  whether  or  not,  -^tf 
Jiis  m^jnors,  lus  fish-ponds,  and  some  grounds  in  his  owh  hands, 
had.  Qo(  furnished  a  subsistence,  where  he  had  not  any  thing 
•actually  to  buy,  he  would  not,  rather  than  have  bought  any  thing, 
have  starved.  \ — strange  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  not  exaggerated.-T- 
He,  one  day>  during  this  period,  dined  on  the  remaining  part  of  a 
moojT-hen,  which  had  been  brought  out  of  the  river  by  a  rat !  and  at 
another,  eat  an  undigested  part  of  a  pike,  which  the  larger  one  had 
swallowed,  but  had  not  finished,  and  which  were  taken  in  this 
state  in  a  net.  At  the  time  this  last  circumstance  happened,  he 
discoi^ered  a  strange  kind  of  satisfaction,  for  he  said  tome-^<<  Ayel 
this  was  killing  two  birds  with'  one  stone!"  In  the  room  of  sdl 
comment-'-of  all  moral — let  Ine  say,  that,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Elwes 
was  perhaps  vorth  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds !  and, 
-at  this  period,  he  had  not  made  his  will,  of  courde  was  not  saving 
from  any  sentiment  of  aiFection  for  any  person. 
.  As  Mr.  Elwes  now  vested  the  enormous  savings  of  his  property 
in  :the  funds,  he  felt  no  diminution  of  it.  He  had  given  up  th^ 
passion  of  lending  money  entirely  ;  for.  the  hat  folly  he  wad  guilty 
of  in  this  way  vras  an.  ofier  of  lending  it  to  me  \  and^  I  must 
-confess,  he  experienced  an  act  of  unkindhess  to  which  he  had  not 
been  accMstomed^— I  did  not  take  it.  The  manner  in  which  he 
^fi^ared  it.  was  not  less  singular :  I  was  one  day  sitting  reading  in  the 
room  with  him,  and  he  was  at  a  desk  amongst  his  papers,  which 
he  left  suddenly,  and  coming  up  to  ine,  said — «<  Pray,  Sir,  woidd 
yott  wish  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money  ?  it  is  very  much  at  your 
service,  if  you  choose  it."-^On  my  declining  it,  he  looked  as- 
tonished, and  said-*-<<  Well,  now,  I  will  never  lend  any  money 
again !"— and,  I  believe,  he  Was  faithful  to  his  word.  '     ' 

The  spring  of  1786,  Mr.  Elwes  passed  alone,  at  his  solitary 
■house  at  Stoke ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  some  little  daily  scheme 
of  avatice,  would  have  passed  it  virithout  one  consolatory  moment. 
His  temper  began  to  give  way  apace :  his  thoughts  unceasingly 
fan  on  money!  money!  money! — and  be  saw  no  one,  but 
whom  he  imagined  was  deceiving  and  defrauding  him- 
\  As. in  the  day  he  would  now  allow  himself  ho  fire,  he  went  to 
Ised  as  Booa  as  day  closed  to  ^ave  candle,  uidhad  began  to  deny 
liinisclif  even  the  pleasure  of  sloping  in  sheets.    In  shcnrt,  hg  had 
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-now  nearly  brought  to  a  climax  the  moral  of  hid  whole  life-^he 
perfect  vanity  of  wealth  I 

On  removing  from  Stoke,  he  went  to  his  farm-house  at  Thay- 
don  Hall  $  a  scene  of  more  ruin  and  desolation,  if  possible,  than 
either  his  houses  in  Suffolk  or  Berkshire.  It  stood  alone,  on  the 
borders  of  Epping  Forest ;  and  an  old  man  and  woman,  his  tenant^, 
Were  the  only  persons  with  whom  he  could  hold  any  converse. 
Here  he  fell  ill ;  and  as  he  would  have  no  assistance,  and  had  not 
even  a  servant,  he  lay,  unattended  and  almost  forgotten,  for  nearly 
a  fortnight — ^indulging,  even  in  death,  that  avarice,  which  malady 
could  not  subdue.  It  Was  at  this  period  he  began  to  thitik  of 
.making  his  will-^feelingj  perhaps^  that  his  sons  would  not  be 
entitled)  by  law,  to  any  part  of  his  property^  should  he  die  intes- 
tate^—and,  on  coming  to  London,  he  made  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, of  which  the  following  is  an  attested  copy  : 

THE  WILL  OF  THE  LATE  JOHN  ELWES,  ESQ. 

EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  REGISTRY  OF  THE  PREROGATIVE  COURT 
OF  CANTERBURY. 

«  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. — ^I,  John  Elwes,  of  Stoke,  in 
the  county  of  Sufiblk,  Esq.  do  make  and  declare  this  writing  to  be 
my  last  will  and  testament,  in  manner  following :  (that  is  to  say)  In 
the  first  place,  I  direct  diat  all  my  just  debts,  funeral  and  tesb- 
mentary  expenses  be  paid  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after 
my  decease.  And  I  do  give,  devise,  and  bequeath,  all  and  every 
my  real  estates,  messuages  or  tenements,  farms,  lands,  tithes  and 
hereditaments,  situate,  standing,  lying,  and  being  in  the  several 
parishes  or  places  of  Stoke,  Thaydon,  and  Marcham,  in  the  counties 
of  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Berks,  with  all  and  every  the  bams,  stables, 
outhouses,  buildings,  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging;  and 
all  other  my  real  estates  whatsoever  and  wheresoever  .situate, 
standing,  lying,  or  being,  with  their  and  every  of  their  rights, 
'members,  and  appurtenances ;  and  also  all  and  everv  my  personal 
estate,  goods,  chattels,  and  effects  whatsoever,  and  of  whdt  nature, 
kind,  or  quality  soever,  or  wheresover  the  same  may  be,  unto  niy 
son,  George  Elwes,  now  living  and  residing  at  my  mansion-houa^ 
at  Marchasn,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  and  my  son,  John  Elwes, 
late  a  lieutenant  in  his  Majesty's  second  troop  of  horse-guards^  and 
usually  residing  at  my  niansion-house  at  Stoke,  in  the  county  oi^ 
Suflfolk,^equally  to  be  divided  between  them,  share  and  share  alike; 
to  have  ami  to  hold  all  and  every  my  said  real  and  personal  estates 
whatspever  and  wheresoever^  with  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
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«p{Nirteiiances  thcrettnto  b^tong&tg  or  appeirtaining»  sneo  dieiA 
my  said  sonSi  George  Elwes  and  John  Elves,  and  theif  heir^ 
executors,  admiiiistratorsi  and  assigns  for  erermore,  eqaally  to 
be  dnrided  between  them  as  tenants  in  common.  And  I  do  herebf 
tdirecr,  that  the  executors  of  this  my  will  do  and  shall,  as  soon  si 
(Conveniently  may  be  after  my  death,  pay  all  and  eyery  such  lega- 
cie«  or  bequests  as  I  may  think  fit  to  gire  to  any  person  whomso- 
iever,  by  any  codicil  or  paper,  writing  in  the  nature  of  a  codicil  or 
testamentary  schedule,  to  be  written  or  signed  by  me,  whether  the 
isame  shall  or  shall  not  be  attested  by  ^ny  subscribing  witnesses. 
And  I  do  nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint*  my  said  sons,  Greorge 
Elwes  and  John  Elwes,  executors  of  this  my  last  wiH  and  testav 
Aent,  and  hereby  reroking  all  former  wUls  by  me  at  any  time 
b^etofore  made,  do  make  and  declare  this  writing  only  as  and  for 
my  last  will  and  testament.  In  witness  whereof,  t  the  said  John 
Elwes  have  to  this  writing,  contained  in  two  sheets  of  paper, 
which  I  declare  as  and  for  my  last  will  and  testament,  set  my  hand 
and  seal,  (that  is  to  say)  my  hand  to  each  of  the  said  sheets,  and 
.my  hand  and  seal  to  this  last  sheet,  and  to  the  label  by  which 
they  are  affixed  together,  the  sixth  day  of  August,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

.    John  Elwss." 

'  . « Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  the  said  John 
Elwes,  as,  and  for  bis  last  will  and  testament,  in  the  presence  of 
OS,  who  in  his  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
and  at  his  request,  have  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses  to  the 
execution  thereof. 

Felix  Buckley, 
Edward  Topham, 
\  Thomas  Ingraham.'' 

•<  November  27,  178^.— On  which  day  appeared  personally 
Gcrorge  Elwes,  of  Marcham,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  Esq.  and 
)J6htt£1wes,  6f  Stoke,  in  the-county  of  Suffolk,  E^•  and  made  oath, 
that  they  an?  the  sons  and  executors  named  in  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  John  Elwes,  late  of  Stoke,  in  the  county  of  Suflblk, 
but  at  Marcham,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  Esq.  deceased,  who 
departed  this  Kfe  on  the  26th  instant. 

•/  w  Aiid  these  deponents,  further  depose,  that  since  the  dea A  of 
tb*  eaid  deceased,  they  •  have  carefully  and  dffigently  seatcbed 
ittiohgstihe  said  deceased's  papers  of  moment- and  concern,  for  a 
tddicii.or  other  testaihentary  paper,  which  might  be  itaade  and 
iMrecuteid  by;  him,  the  deceased^  and  referred  toby  hSm  In  bis 'last 
WiB  and  testarikeiit  hereunto  Annexed,  atid  that  they  have  not  beA 
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able  to  find  any  papeiw^tiing  whatmc  of  ai  t«8teipeii^i;7  adttun^ 
save  and  except  the  said  last  will  and  testament  of  the  said 
deceased^  heitunto  annexed  as  aforesaid,  bearing  date  the  sixth 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one-  thousand,  seven 
Imndved  and  eighty-six. 

.  George  Et-wfis^     * 
John  Elwes.** 

<«  The  same  day,  the  Satd  George  Elwes  and  John  Elwes, 
Esquires^  were  duly  sworn  to  the  truth  of  this  affidavit,  before 
me,  .'.:*' 

George  Harris,  Surr;  Presr-    - 
James  Heseltinb,  Not.  ^Fab.'*    ^ 

••Proved  at  London,  the  27  th  of  November,  1789,  before  l;h« 
Worshipful'  George  Harris,  Doctor  of  Laws  and  Sttrrogate,:by 
the  oaths  of  George  Elwes  and  John  Elwes,  Esquires,  the  sons  an4 
executors,  to  whom  administration  was  granted,  having  be^n  first 
sworn  duly  to  administer. 

George  Gostlino, 

James  Townley,         J-     Deputy  Registers.^'  • 

Robert  Dodwell« 


;  The  property  here  disposed'  of  may  amount^  perhaps^  to  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  entailed  estates  fail;  to  Mr. 
^mwfif  son  of  the  late  Richard  Timms,  lieutenant-^colonel  of 
the  second  troop  of  horse-guards. 

The  sons  named  by  Mr.  Elwes  in  the  will  abov^y  were  his 
natural  childreuj  by  Elizabeth  Moren»  formerly  his.  housekeepei 
at  Marcham  in  Berkshire.  i 

'  la  mentioning  these  gentlemen  aa  <<  his  natural  children,'' my 
respect  for  them  I  am  sure  will  not  be  diminished:  and  a  ring.o^ 
no  small  value  lately  sent  to  me  by  Geofge  Elwes^.Esq..  in 
memory  oi  their  father^  tells  me  I  hold  some  place  in  ^heir^esteemii 
On  the  subject  of  natural  children,  what  the  tacetioua  Dick  Bock^ 
ford  once  said  so  well,  no  man  need  be  ashamed  to  repeat"^ 
<<  when  so  many  unnatural  children  are  abroad,.!  never  aludlblush 
to  be  called  the  natural  ch^  of  my  father."  .: 

A  sentiment  like  this  wiU  not  misbecome  the  .aona  of  Mn 
Elwea :  acxl  at .  from  the  large  property  which  bas^falki^  to  their 
share,  iome  rank  in  society  must  be  theixa  also^  that.  pco|^rty  litrill 
pnfy  be.  a;  ,benefit»  or  .otheitwtae;,  as  it  is  .or  ia  notv^eU«mi4o.jrtdI 
In.the.persdnof  ^ek.fathcor,  diey  have  seeajiow  am^Umay  hi^tbo 
tdviuitage  of  enonikMis  w«alth ;;  how  littb. the  happineis  itji^nfer^ 
«l];ea:£»afiiied;;\Q^  thilt  pr^m  to  us  it>r  goad:^t)r;|die»^iP|Ue 
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purposes,  for  private  or  public  ends,  ndwr9re  a  blessing,  only  as 
they  ate  used. 

.  If  diese  hints  be  of  service,  their  father  will  not  have  lived  in 
vain:  ahd  that  these  hints  should  not  be  disregarded^  is  :theiF 
peculiar  duty-— ^or  never  yet  has  that  prodigy  been  shown  to 
mankind— K>f  one  family  being  misers  through  tnree  generations. 


CHAP.   XI. 

Mr.  Elwes,  shortly  after  executing  his  will,  gave,  by  letter  of 
attorney,  the  power  of  managing  and  receiving  and  paying  all  his 
monies  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ingraham,  his  lawyer,  and  his 
youngest  son,  John  Elwes,  Esq.  who  had  been  his  chief  agent  for 
som^  time. 

Indeed  die  act  was  by  no  means  improper.  The  lapses  of  his 
memory  had  now  become  frequent  and  glaring.  All  recent  occur- 
rences he  forgot  entirely  %  and  as  he  never  committed  any  thing  to 
writing,  the  confusion  he  made  was  inexpressible.  As  an  instance 
of  this,  the  following  anecdote  may  serve.  He  had  one  evening 
given  a  draft  on  Messrs.   Hoares,  ^  his    bankers,   for    twenty 

rnds  \  and  having  taken  it  into  his  head  during  the  night  that 
had  overdrawn  his  account,  his  anxiety  was  unceasing.  He 
left  his  bed,  and  walking  about  his  roosfi  with  that  little  feverish 
irritation  that,  always  distinguished  him^.  waited  with  the  utOEiosi 
impatience  till  mmmiog  came,  when,  on  going  to  his  banker 
with  an  apology  for  the  great  liberty  he  had  taken,  he  .was  assured 
^re  was  no  occiasion  for  his  apology,  as  he  happened  to  have  in 
th^ir  hands,  at  that  time,  the  small  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  seven 
hundred  pounds  I 

However  singular  this  act  of  forgetfulness  may  appear,  it  will 
yet  iserve  to  mark,  amidst  all  his  anxiety  about  money,  diat  extreme 
oonooientiousness,  which  was  to  the  honor  of  his  character*  If 
a^tdent  placed  him  in  debt  to  aiiy  person,  even  in  the  most  trivial 
manner,  he  was  never  easy  till  it  was  paid ;  and  it  should  be-  rioted^ 
d|^  never  was  he  known  on- anv. occasion  to  failaii  what  he  said. 
Of  the  punctuality,  of  his  word  he  was  so  scrupulpusly  tenaciousi 
that  no  person  ever  requested  better  security ;  and  he  was  so  par* 
ticular  in  every  thing  of  promise,  that  in  anv  appointment  of 
meeting,  or  the  hour  of  it,  he  exceeded  even  military  exactness,  -i 
The  summer  of  1788,  Mr.  Elwes  passed  at  his  house  in  Wel- 
IJeefe^feet,  Londoni  and  he  p^nsedr  that  tsummerwi&ocit  any 
odker  society  than  llut  of  two  maid^-servants,.  for  he  had  now 
given  up  the  e^qpebse  of  keeping  anjr  nade  domestic.  JSis  ebief 
etOfdaymMit  used  to  be  tfiat  of  gettMig  np  eariy  iii  «>  mocning  to 
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Tisit  some  of  his  houses  in  Mary-le-bonet  which  duriog  the 
summer  were  repairing.  As  he  was  there  generally  at  four  o'clock 
in  a  mornihgi  he  was  of  course  on  the  spot  before  the  woxkmen ; 
and  he  used'  contentedly  to  sit  down  on  the  steps  before  Ae  dodr 
to  scdld  them  when  they  did  come.  The  neighbors  who  used  to 
see  him  appear  thus  regular  every  mornings  and  who  concluded j 
from  his  apparel,  he  was  one  of  the' workmen,  observed,  <<  there 
never  was  so  punctual  a  man  as  the  old  carpenter."  During  the 
whole  morning,  he  would  continue  to  run  up  and  down  stairs,  to 
see  the  men  were  not  idle  for  ah  instant;  ^ch  the  same  anxiety  as 
if  his  whole  happiness  in  life  had  been  centered  in  the  finishing  this 
house,  regardless  of  the  greater  property  he  had  at  stake  in  various 
places,  and  for  ever  employed  in  the  minutise  only  of  affairsl 
Indeed  such  was  his  anxiety  about  this  house,  the  rent  of  which 
was  not  above  fifty  pounds  a  year,  that  it  brought  on  a  fever 
which  nearly  cost  him  his  life :  but  the  fate  which  dragged  him  oh 
thus  strangely,  to  bury  him  under  the  load  of  his  own  wealth, 
seemed  as  resistless  as  it  was  unaccountable.  '  -  ' 

In  the  muscular  and  unencumbered  frame  of  Mr.  Elwes,  there 
was  every  thing  that  promised  extreme  length  of  life;  and  he  lived 
to  above  seventy  years  of  age,  without  any  natuiral  disorder 
attacking  him  :  but  as  Ijord  Bacon  has  well  observed,  « the  minds 
of  some  men  are  a  lamp  that  is  continually  burning,'*  and  such 
was  the  mind  of  Mr.  Elwes.  Removed  Irom  those  occasional 
public  avocations  which  had  once  engaged  his  attention,  money 
was  now  his  only  thought.  He  rose  on  money— -on  money 
he  laid  down  to  rest ;  and  as  his  capacity  sunk  away  from  him  by 
degrees,  he  dwindled  from  the  real  cares  of  his  property  into  the 
puerile  concealment  of  a  few  guineas.  This  little  store  he  would 
carefully  wrap  up  in  various  papers,  and  depositing  them  in  diflfer- 
ent  corners,  would  amuse  himself  with  running  from  one  to -Ae 
other,  to  see  whether  they  were  all  safe.  Then  forgetting,  perhaps, 
where  he  had  concealed  some  of  them,  he  would  becdine  as 
seriously  afilicted  as  a  man  might  be  who  had  lost  all  hispmperty. 
Nor  was  the  day  alone  thus  spent — ^he  would  frequently  rise  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  be  heard  walking  about  diSereiit 
parts  of  the  house,  looking  after  what  he  had  thus  Mddeti  and 
forgotten. 

Rest  thi^u  pesiiirbed  spirit-^rest ! 

Is  an  apostrophe  that  here  would  have  niet  real  cause  fojp.  ita 
address*— not  in  the  wild  fancy  of  the  bard,  bodying  forth  ideal 
forms  and  phantoms  of  the  brab,  but  in  the  settled  thirst  alter 
one  object  for  ever  preying  on  the  mind,  and  getting  strdcug^^ 
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mastffifaip*  ofer  it.  Then,  aa  ibeniorjr  wofe  zwiff  and  reason 
lieoime  weaker  and  weaker  stilly  eaLAibiting  a  wmufarotts  pic« 
lure  of  avarice  rising  orer  the  ruins  of  Ae  understanding; 
the  mind  aQ  hid  waste  before  it,  and  the  body  at  length  fallii^  a 
sslcMfice  to  feverish  imaginarion*  Preposterous  passbtil  that 
Mseemed'to  gibw  by  what  it  fed  on/'  still  more  unsated  when  de»re 
could  have  no  room  for  want^  and  when  the  powers  of  eojoymcnt 
were  all  closed  \ 

*  It  wa&at  this  period,  and  at  8eventy-»six-«yeara  ptd,  or  upwards, 
diat  Mn  Elwes  began  to  feel,  for  the  first  time,  some  bodily 
infirmities  from  age.  He  now  experienced  occasional  attacks  from 
the  gout;  on  which,  with  his  usual  perseverance,  and  with  all 
his  accustomed  antipathy  to  apothecaries  and  their  bills,  he  would 
set  out  to  walk  as  far  and  as  fast  as  he  could.  While  he  was 
engaged  in  this  painful  mode  of  cure,  he  frequently  lost  himself  in 
the  streets,  the  names  of  which  he  no  longer  remembered^  and 
liras  as  frequently  brought  home  by.  some  errand-boy,  or  strainer, 
of  V  horn  he  had  inquired  his  way.  On  these  occasions  he  would 
bow  and  thank  them,  at  the  door,  with  great  civility ;  but  he  never 
Indulged  them  with  a  sight  of  the  inside  of  the  house. 

During  the  winter  of  1789,  the  last  winter  Mr.  Elwes  was  fated 
to  see,  his  memory  visibly  weakened  every  day  ^  and  from  the 
unceasing  wish  to  save  money, .  he  now  began  to  apprehend  be 
should  die  in  want  of  it.  Mr.  Gibson  had  been  appointed  his 
builder,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Adams ;  and  one  day,  when  this 
gentleman  waited  on  him,  he  said,  with  apparent  concern-^ 
««  Sir,  pray  consider  in  what  a  wretched  state  I  am  in  ;  you  see 
in  what  a  good  house  I  am  living-^and  here  are  five  guineas,  which 
is  all  I  have  at  present ;  and  how  I  shall  go  on  with  such  a 
sum  of  money,  puzzles  me  to  death — ^I  dare  say  you  thought 
i  was  rich ;  now  you  see  how  it  is !" 

.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Elwes, 
Mr.  George  Elwes,  married  a  young  lady,  not  less  distinguished 
for  her  engaging  manners  than  for  her  beauty.  She  was  a  Miss 
Ah,  of  Northamptonshire,  and  is  the  god*daughter  of  Mr, 
Hastings.  She  is  indeed  a  lady  of  whom  any  father  might  be 
{)roud;  but  pride,  or  even  concern,  in  these  matters,  were  not 
passions  likely  to  affect  Mr.  Elwes,  as  a  circumstance  which 
happened  a  few  years  before,  in  a  case  not  dissimilar,  will  prove* 

Mr.  George  Elwes  had,  at  that  time,  paid  his  addresses  to  a 
niece  of  Doctor  Noel,  of  Oxford,  who,  of  course,  thought  it 
^rc^er  to  wait  on  bid  Mr.  Elwes,  to  apprise  him  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  to  ask  his  consent.  Old  Mr.  Elwes  had  not  Ae  least 
objection.  Doctor  Noel  was  very  happy*  to  hear  it,  as  a  marriage 
Twtwixt  the  young  people  might  be  productive  of  happiness  to 
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bo^,  Oid  JAu  Etwf»  M , i»p)  tha  hm  objofitm  fo  .ti^'lsbdtl 
^ifirryiog  whatever.  M  T'his  roady  acquiofceo^e  i«  fio  obliginfl]^ 
said  theX)p<;tpr-T^<  but»  doabtl^ssj  you  lael  fox  the  iDutuiil  vlmi: 
of  th^  pani«&/'  *<I  4^e:s^y  I  dq,"  .r^pU^.the  0ldJgontlelnaflL• 
<<  TChen,^  Sir,**  aaid  Doctor  No^J,  "you  h^te-iw»objectio«toan^ 
immcdifite  unioa  Z~you  see  1  tsMk  freely  ipnvthe  6ttb>eCt.'^  Did" 
Mr.  Elwe8  had  no  objection  to  any  ihingf  . '«« Now  theni  S^ir,!'^ 
obsenred  Doctor  Noel,  <<  we  have  <»)ly  one  thing  to  fiettle,  and  you 
s^e  so  kindj  there  caa  ^  no  difficulty  about  the.inatter,  aa  I  ttalL 
behave  liberally  to  my  niege— Wb^t  do  you  mean  to  give  yowr. 
spn  ?"-^<  Give  I"  said  old  £lwe$,  <<  sure  I  cGdaot  aay  any  thing) 
about  giving  5  but  if  you  wish  it  9o  much,  I  will  give  wsf 
C<Hi3ent." 

The;  word  give,  having  stuqk  in  the  throat  of  the  Elwes  family: 
for  two  generational-  th^  transaction  .ended  altogether.  . , 

That  the  above  anecdote  Js  literally  a  factf  Doctor  Noel  pan! 
testify,  who  that  day  discovered  there  was  more  than  ooft  shoft 
word  in  the  English  language  to  which  there  is  no  reply. 

The  close  of  Mr.  Elwes*s  life  was  still  reserved  for  one  singu^ 
larity  more,  and  which  will  not'bf  held  less  singular  than  all  that 
has  passed  before  it,  when  his  disposition  and  his  advanced  age  are 
considered^  He  gave  away^his  affections.:  he  conceived  the  tender 
pas#ion*-^In  plain  terms,  having  been  accustomed  for  sometime  to 
fz^  Im  hours,  out  of  economy^  with  the  two  maid-servants  in  the 
kitchen — one  of  them  had  the  art  to  induce  him  to  fall  in  love 
with  her  i  and  it  is  matter  of  doubt,  haul  it  not  been  discovered^ 
whether  she  would  not  have  had  the  power  over  him  to  ha^e 
made  him  marry  her. 

Had  Mr«  EJwes,  at  near  eighty  years  of  age,  and  with  property 
amounting  to  almost  a  million  of  jnoney-p«-thus  closed  his  extraor* 
dinary  life  by  a  marriage  in  the  kitchen,  it  would  indeed  have 
added  one  feature  more, to  that  singular  memoir,  which  the  life  of 
this  gentleman  has  presented  to  the  ptihlic;  and  which,  mfie  thtf 
beginning  of  time,  certainly  never  had  a  parallel ! 

But  good  fortune  and  the  attention  of  hia  friends  saved^him 
from  this  last  act--^in  which,  perhaps,  the  pitiable  infirmity  of 
liature,  weakened  and  worn  down  by  jage  and  perpetual  anxiety^ 
ia  in  some  measure  to  be  called  to  accounts  At  those  mdments^ 
when  the  cares  of  money  left  him  somewhat  of  ease,  he  had  no 
domestic  scene  of  happiness  to  which  he  could  fiy^^-^nd  therefore 
felt  with  more  sensibility*  any  act  of  kindness  that  might  come 
from  any  quarter;  and  thus  wnen  his  sons  were  absent,  having  no 
oae  near  him  whom  prindple  made  assiduous^-^-those  who  inight 
be  interested  too  frequently  gained  his  attention.  -        . 

,.  Mr.  Ceoige  Elwes  having now^settled  at,l)is  seat|  atJ\|archam^in 
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Qerkshlre,  he  was  natttnUy  derirous,  that  in  the  assiduities  of  his 
^fe  his  father  might  at  length  find  a  comfortable  home.  In 
London  he  was  certainly  most  uncomfortable:  but  still,  mrith 
these  temptations  before  and  behind  him,  a  journey  with  any 
expense  annexed  to  it  was  insurmountable.  This^  however,  was 
lucidly  obviated  by  an  ofier  from  Mr.  Partis,  a  gentleman  of  the 
law,  to  take  him  to  his  ancient  seat  in  Berkshire  with  his  purse 
perfectly  whole— a  circumstance  so  pleasing,  that  the  gieneral 
intelligence  which  renders  this  gentleman  so  entertaining,  was  not 
adequate  to  it  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Elwes.  But  there  was  one 
dicttmstance  still  very  distressing— the  old  gentleman  had  now 
nearly  worn  out  his  last  coat,  and  he  would  not  buy  a  new  one ; 
his  son,  therefore,  with  a  pious  fraud  that  did  him  honor,  contrived 
to  get  Mr.  Partis  to  buy  lum  a  coat,  and  make  him  a  present  of  it. 
Thus,  formerly  having  had  a  good  coat,  then  a  bad  one,  and,  at 
last,  no  coat  at  all— -he  was  kind  enough  to  accept  one  from  a 
neighbor. 


CHAP.  XII. 

On  the  day  before  Mr.  Elwes  took  his  gratuitous  journey  into 
Berkshire,  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Partis  thsft  copy  of  his  last  will 
and  testament,  which  he  himsolf  had  kept,  to  be  carried  to  Messrs. 
Hoares,  his  bankers.  Mr.  Partis  punctually  fulfilled  his  request, 
and  this  was  the  copy  proved  in  Doctors  Commons  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Elwes** 

Mr.  Elwes  carried  with  him  into  Berkshire  five  guineas  and 
a, half,  and  half  a  crown.  Lest  the  mention  of  this  sum  may 
appear  smgular,  it  should  be  said,  that  previous  to  his  journey,  he 
had  carefully  wrapped  it  up  in  various  folds  of  paper,  that  no  part 
of  it  might  be  lost.  On  the  arrival  of  the  old  gentleman,  Mr. 
George  Elwes  and  his  wife,  whose  good  temper  might  well  be 
expected  to  charm  away  the  irritations  of  avarice  and  age,  did 
every  thbg.they  could  to  make  the  country  a  scene  of  quiet  to 
him.  But  <<.he  had  that  within,"  which  bafiled  every  efibrt  of 
this  kind.  Of  his  heart  it  might  be  said,  « there  was  no  peace  in 
Israel.''  His  mind,  cast  away  on  the  vast  and  troubled  ocean  of 
his  property,  extending  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  calculation, 
returned  to  amuse  itsdf  with  fetching  and  carrying  about  a  few 
guineas,  which  in  that  ocean  was  indeed  a  drop.  But  Nature 
had  now  carried  on  life  nearly  as  far  as  she  was  able.-— The  sand 
was  almost  run  out :  for  against  such  ceaseless  inquietudes,  what 
power  of  body  could  resist  ? 

His  very  singular  appetite  Mr.  Elwes  retained  till  within  a  few 
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days  of  his  dissolution,  and  walked  on  foot  twelve  miles  but  a 
fortnight  before  be  died. 

The  first  symptoms  of  more  immediate  decay,  was  his  inability  to 
enjoy  his  rest  at  night.  Frequently  would  he  be  heard  at  midnight 
as  if  struggling  with  some  one  in  his  chamber,  and  crying  out 
« I  will  keep  my  money,  I  will;  nobody  shall  rob  me  of  my  pro- 
perty.*' On  any  one  of  the  family  going  into  his  room^  he  would 
start  fcom  this  fever  of  anxiety,  and,  as  if  waking  from  a  troubled 
dream,  again  hurry  into  bed,  and  seem  unconscious  of  what  had 
happened. 

At  other  times,  when  perfectly  awake,  he  would  walk  tp  the 
spot  where  he  had  hidden  his  money,  to  see  if  it  was  safe.  One 
night,  while  in  his  waking  state,  he  missed  his  treasure — ^that 
great  sum  of  five  guineas  and  a  half,  and  half  a  crown  I  That 
great  sum  which  he  carried  down  into  Berkshire  as  hb  last, 
dearest  pleasure !  That  great  ^um,  which  at  times  solaced  and 
distracted  the  last  moments  of  a  man,  whose  property^  nearly 
reaching  to  a  million,  extended  itself  almost  through  every  county 
in  England. 

The  circumstances  of  the  loss  were  these : — 

Mr.  Psgtis,  who  was  then  with  him  in  Berkshire,  was  waked 
one  morning  about  two  o'clock  by  the  noise  of  a.  naked  foot, 
seemingly  walking  about  his  bed-chamber  with  great  caution. 
Somewhat  alarmed  at  the  circumstance,  he  naturally  asked  «  Who 
is  there  I**  on  which  a  person  coming  up  towards  the  bed,  Said  with 
great  civility --<<  Sir,  my  name  is  Elwes ;  I  have  been  unfortunate 
'enough  to  be  robbed  in  this  house,  which  I  believe  is  mine,  of  all 
the  money  I  have  in  the  world*— of  five  guineas  and  a  half,  and 
half  a  crown  P'— "  Dear  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Partis,  « I  hope  you  are 
mistaken;  do  not  make  yourself  uneasy.*'-*-" O !  no,  no,"  rejoined 
the  old  gentleman,  «<  it's,  all  true :  and  really,  Mr.  Partis,  with 
such  a  sum— I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  end  of  it.** 

This  unfortunate  sum  was  found  a  few'<lay6  after  in  a  comer 
behind  the  window-shutter. 

It  was  now  the  autumn  of  the  year  1789,  and  the  progress  of 
each  day  took  something  away  from  his  understanding.  His 
memory  was  gone  entirely :  his  perception  of  things  was  decreasfaig 
verv  rapidly ;  and  as  the  mind  became  unsettled,  gusts  of  thfe  liiost 
violent  passion  usurped  the  place  of  his  former  coiUmand  6( 
tenqper.  That  courtesy^  once  so  amiable  in  his  manners  and  his 
address,  was  now  conspicuous  no  longer ;  and  there  appeared  no 
particle  of  his  mental  qualities  that  did  not  seem  to  have  survived 
themselves. 

.  For  six  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  he  had  got  a  custom  of 
VOL.  XXV.  Pam.  NO.  L.  2E 
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going  to  rest  in  lus  ckthesy  ae  perfectlv  dressed  as  during  the  daj. 
He  was  one  mornine  found  fast  asleep  oetwixt  the  sheets,  with  his 
shoes  on  his  feet,  his  stick  in  his  hand,  and  an  old  torn  hat  on 
his  head. 

On  this  circumstance  being  discorered,  a  servant  was  set  to 
watch,  and  take  care  that  he  undressed  himself ;  yet,  so  desirous 
was  he  of  continuing  this  custom^  that  he  told  the  servant,  with 
his  usual  providence  about  money,  that  if  he  would  not  take  any 
notice  of  mm,  he  would  leave  him  something  in  his  will. 

On  the  18th  day  of  November  1789,  Mr.  Elwes  discovered 
signs  of  that  utter  and  total  weakness,  which,  in  eight  days,  carried 
hmi  to  his  grave.  On  the  evening  of  die  first  day  he  was  con- 
veyed to  bed— -from  which  he  rose  no  more.  His  appetite  was 
gone — ^he  had  but  %  faint  recollection  of  anything  about  lum ; 
and  his  last  coherent  words  were  addressed  to  his  son,  Mr.  John 
Elwes,  in  hoping  <<  he  had  left  him  what  he  wished.**  On  the 
morning  of  me  26th  of  November^  he, expired  without  a  sigh  ! — 
with  the  ease  with  which  an  infant  goes  to  sleep  on  the  breast  of 
its  mother,  worn  out  with  ^  the  rattles  and  the  toys**  of  a  long 
day! 

One  strange  circumstance  I  cannot  here  omit  to  mention  ^ — 
some  days  previous  to  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  John  Elwes 
was  returning  from  an  estate  he  had  just  purchased,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, with  a  clergyman,  to  whom  he  had  given  die  living.  On 
his  journey  a  strange  presentiment  came  across  his  mind,  that  he 
should  see  his  father  .but  once  again.  The  idea  was  so  strongly 
impressed  on  his  dioughts,  that  he  sat  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  reach  Marcham :  he  did  reach  it,  and  was  in  time  to  be 
wimess  of  that  sight  which  most  afflicts  a  good  son,  on  the  subject 
of  a  father— he  beheld  him.  expire. 

Thus  died  Mr.  Elwes,  fortunate  in  escaping  from  a  world  he 
had  lived  in  too  long  for  lus  own  peace ! 

I  have  now  fulfilled  my  promise  to  the  public— I  have  presented 
before  their  idew  the  portraiture  61  that  extraordinary  man,  whose 
life  will  not  hastily  be  forgotten  in  this  country.  In  saying  this, 
I  should  indeed  blush,  could  I  take  to  myself  any  merit  in  the 
detail  of  it*— ^No  ^  I  am  free  to  say— it  has  not  the  smallest  claim 
of  that  sort  \  but  it  is  worthy  some  attention  with  the  public,  as 
being  the  faithful  and  accurate  transcript  of  a  man  the  most 
singular  this  country  ever  produced,  long  and  intimately  known 
to  me ;  and  whose  manners,  spite  of  some  defects,  I  shall  ever 
reverence  and  respect.  For,  it  will  happen,  that  the  purest 
characters  are  not  always  those  which  are  loved  the  most.  A 
roughness  of  manner,  and  a  temper  that  is  imperious,^  will  for 
ever  prevent  aflPection,  however  highly  we  may  think  of  integrity  or 
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viftue*  In  the  mildness  of  Mr*  Elwes's  manners,  and  \&  iht 
finished  politeness  of  his  address,  there  was  more  thah  a  couhter- 
balance  for  all  his  singularities  :  you  esteemed  him,  perhaps, 
more  than  you  ought ;  and  even  his  faults  seemed  to  spring  from 
an  infirmity  that  you  pitied,  more  than  abhorred. 

In  giving  his  diaracter,  I  have  entered  into  the  minutiae,  and  all 
the  little  anecdotes  of  private  life — ^for  there,  and  there  only,  can 
the  real  character  be  seen.-— Life  when  <<full  dressed,'^  is 
always  alike.  It  re^mbles  the  soldier  on  the  parade,  habited 
in  one  uniform,  and  acting  with  a  uniformity  that  is  equal  to  his 
habit.  .         . 

The  'sentiment  which,  doubtless,  will  arise  m  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  perused  this  account,  will,  perhaps,  thus  close 
with  me,  the  result  of  all  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Elwes,  as  one  of  the  commons  of  England,  in  three  succes- 
sive parliaments,  maintained  a  conduct  which  purer  times  might 
have  been  glad  to  boast,  and  which  later  times  mav  be  proud  to 
follow.  The  minister  that  influenced  him  was — -his  conscience. 
He  obeyed  no  mandate,  but  his  opinion.  He  gave  that  opinion  as 
he  held  it  to  be  right. 

In  one  word,  his  public  conduct  lives  after  him,  pure,  and 
without  a  stain ! 

In  private  life,  he  was  chiefly  an  enemy  to  himself.  To 
others  he  lent  much-^to  himself  he  denied  every  thine.  But  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  property,  or  the  recovery  of  it,  I  have  not,  in 
my  remembrance,  one  unkind  thing  that  was  ever  done  by  him. 

But  that  great  object  which  rises  highest  to  the  view  out  of  the 
prospect  of  his  varied  life— 4et  me  again  enforce  on  this  page. 
That  object  is,  the  insufficiency  of  wealth  alone  to  confer  happi- 
ness. For  who,  after  the  perusal  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Elwes  shall 
say — ^I  am  rich — and  therefore  I  shall  be  happy  ? 

Every  circuitistance  of  the  memoirs  here  written,  proves  the 
fallacy  of  this  hbpe«  But  still  has  such  a  life  had  its  purpose. 
For  if  it  should  add  one  circumstance  consolatory  to  poverty- 
while  it  enforces  the  extreme  and  perfect  vanity  or  wealth— then 
has  such  a  life,  as  that  of  Mr.  Elwes,  not  been  in  vain. 

Such  be  the  wreath  that  my  humble  hand  now  strews  over  his 
grave  !  a  wreath  where  flattery  has  not  furnished  one  single 
flower : — ^but  not  wholly  unadorned  is  it,  for  it  is  the  tribute  of 
truth  !  As  such,  I  give  it  to  his  memory  j  and  at  a  moment 
when  praise  or  blame  can  aflect  him  no  more. 

Supplementary  to  the  above,  I  subjoin  the  following  most  beau- 
tiful inscription,  as  one  of  the  very  few  literary  compositions 
to  which  Mr.  Elwes  ever  paid  attention ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
his  literary  taste.    It  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Ruggles^ 
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atery  abb  add  wdl  infeimed  niagistiate  f or  tbe  coi^ 
idbo  had  it  from  Mr*  Elwea  himself  $  and  the  lines  in  italics  were 
marked  hj  the  pen  of  Mr.  Elwes,  as  bemg  peeuliarly  beautifiiL 
They  were  written  by  the  first  Lord  Henrey^  a  brother  of  the  hdy 
to  whose  memory  they  were  inscribed* 


TO  THB  HBUORT  OF 

LADY  E.  MANSELL, 

MIBCB  TO  THB  MOTHER  09  SIR  HBRTBT  BLWE8. 

Vive  piusy  morieie  plus  |  cole  sacra!  colentem 
Mors  gravis  e  templis  in  cava  busta  trahati 

Tho'  the  whole  life  should  pass  without  a  staia^ 
With  pie^9  alike  in  health  or  pain. 
T6  Heav'n  resign'd  still  Death  shall  be  thj  doom, 
And  snatch  thee  from  the  Altar  to  the  Tomb. 

THB  IHSCRIPTIOM. 

BBvsATn  the  covering  of  this  little  stone^ 
Lie  the  poor  shrunk,  yet  deat«  remains  of  Ove^ 
With  merit  humble,  and  with  virtue  fair, 
With  knowleee  modest,  and  with  wit  sincere ; 
Uprieht  in  all  the  social  calls  of  life, 
The jHemf,  the  daufhier^  suier,  and  the  mfe  I* 
So  just  the  disposition  of  her  souC 
Nature  left  Reason  nothing  to  control : 
Firm,  pious,  patient,  affikble  of  mind, 
Happy  in  life,  and  yet  in  death  resign'd ! 
Jutt  in  thM  zenith  of  thote  golden  dayt^ 
When  the  mind  ripem  e'er  the  form  dSmyt, 
The  Aofu/of  Fate  for  ever  cut  her  thread. 
And  left  the  world  to  weep  that  virtue  M,  ~ 
lt$  pride  when  Uvmgf  and  its  grief  vAen  dead/ 
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TO  THE 

RIGHT  HON.  W.  HUSKISSON^  M.  P. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 


Sir, 
]\f  T  prediction  is  fulfilled  :  England  is  declared  to  be  an  infected 
country ;  she  is  put  on  a  footing  with  Turkey  at  some  of  the 
principal  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  her  merchant  nayy, 
generally,  has  been  directed  to  perform  quarantine  in  those  ports, 
in  consequence  of  the  reported  relaxation  in  the  sanatory  laws 
said  to  have  been  recommended  by  this  Government  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  still  more  in  consequence  of  the  singular  doctrines 
proclaimed  in  parliament,  on  some  recent  occasions,  respecting 
the  plague  and  the  inutility  of  quarantine  regulations. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1819, 1  took  the  liberty  of  warning  your 
predecessor  in  office,  in  a  letter  "  on  the  Plague  and  Contagion,"* 
published  subsequently  to  my  examination  before  the  Contagion 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  how  far  he  ventured  to 
interfere  with  the  existing  sanatory  regulations  of  the  country. 
My  words  were  these :  '<  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  abro- 
gation of  laws  imposing  very  trifling  shackles  to  a  limited  trade, 
besides  exposing  the  whole  nation  to  the  visitation  of  a  very  de- 
structive disease,  will  also  subject  the  whole  shipping  trade  of  this 
country  to  the  vexatious  obligation  of  performing  quarantine  in 
every  port  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,"  &c.  «  England,  without  quarantine 
laws,  will  instantly  be  noted  in  the  books  of  health  of  every  Euro- 
pean nation  as  an  infected  country!" 

And  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  year,  when  examined,  once 
more,  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade,  and  while  an- 
swering a  question  put  to  me  by  the  chairman,  respecting  the 
propriety  of  delivering  certain  goods  immediately,  and  without  per- 

>  A  letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  F.  Robinson,  M.  P.^  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  on  tho  Plague  and  Contagion,  with  reference  to  the  Quarantine 
Laws,  by  A.  B.  Granville,  M.D.  F.R.S.  London,  1819. 
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forming  quarantine,  I  again  implored  the  members  not  to  propose 
any  considerable  relaxation  in  die  existing  quarantine  regulations 
without  due  caution^  lest  other  nations  should  include  every  Eng- 
lish vessel  in  their  quarantine  restrictions,  for  fear  of  opening  a 
door  to  contagious  disorders.  <<  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  (I 
then  said),  that  in  proportion  as  you  relax  with  regard  to  foul  or 
clean  bills  of  health  from  Turkey,  and  even  Amenca,so  will  other 
European  nations,  particularly  France,  include  yon  in  their  qua- 
rantine laws ;  all  goods  and  vessels  from  England  would  have  to 
undergo  quarantine  of  some  extent,  even  on  proceeding  to  Cafais." 
— .«« In  legislating  here,  the  King's  Council  will  have  an  eye  to  the 
counter-meastties  which  foreign  nations  might  adopt  in  conse- 
quence.'' 

Q.  <<  Do  you  think  that  relaxation  in  ttiis  country,  would  in- 
duce foreign  countries  to  make,  more  strict  regulations  respecting 
English  vessels  ?" 

A.  «  There  is  little  doubt  of  it." 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  events  that  are  passing  before  us.  A 
bill  is  introduced  under  your  sanction,  abrogating  all  existing  re- 
gulations on  quarantine,  and  imbodying  more  liberal,  and  as  it  is 
stated,  less  oppressive  measures  on  the  subject,  in  one  act.  The 
introduction  df  this  act  gives  rise  to  discussions  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons^  during  which,  principles  are  promulgated, 
wholly  at  variance  with  doctrines  sanctioned  by  dear-bought  ex-^ 
perience-— by  the  brightest  authorities,  both  dead  and  living,  pro- 
fessional as  well  as  unprofessional-i-by  the  testimony  of  many  ages 
and  everv  nation — ^by  the  open  declaration  of  the  highest  medical 
tribunal  m  the  country—- and  lastly,  by  a  report  from  a  committee 
of  that  very  house,  in  which  such  heterodox  principles  are  avowed 
and  eloquently  insisted  on.  Vessels  coming  from  Alexandria  are 
permitted  td  unload  their  cargoes  of  cotton  without  performing 
quarantine,  or  after  performing  only  a  short  one.  And  now,  mark 
tJie  consequence  of  all  this.  The  Board  of  Health,  at  Leghorn, 
have  been  deliberating  on  the  propriety  of  putting  all  vessels^from 
Great  Britain  under  quarantine,  in  consequence  (as  we  are  told 
officially  by  the  agents  at  Lloyd's')  of  the  dangerous  change  made 
in  this  country  in  the  time  formerly  fixed  for  sutveillance :  and 
the  magistrates  of  a  similar  description  at  Genoa,  have  actually 
ordered  that  all  ships  coming  from  England,  with  any  sort  of 
goods,  shall  perform  a  quarantii^e  of  15  days ;  and  if  with  Levant 
goods  on  board,  then  the  quarantine  to  extend  to  40  days :  the 

■  See  the  letters  from  Lloyd's  agents  at  Leghorn  and  Genoa,  in  ''  The 
Times"  of  the  Slst  instant. 
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goods  being  at  the  same  time  expurgated.  It  is  even  nunoted 
that  at  Marseilles,  Minorca,  Barcdona,  Naples,  and  Palermo,  the 
•ame  strong  measures  are  likely  to  be  adopted. 

Here,  then^  we  see  the  injurious  effects  of  an  incautious  inter- 
ference with  the  sanatory  laws,  predicted  by  a  conUgionist  who 
has  not  been  Ibtened  to,  in  fuU  play  s^ainst  the  British  shipping; 
while  the  useful  results  that  are  to  arise  from  a  relaxation  in  thme 
laws,  promised  by  the  apostle  of  non-<ontagion,  who  appears  to 
have  been  attentively  listened  to,  are  as  yet,  and  I  am  sure  will 
eve/  remain,  problematical. 

As  the  new  bill,  which  has  excited  such  mischief,  is  understood 
to  have  been  framed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Trade,  in  whose  report  I  find  myself  cited  as  one  of  the  medi^ 
witnesses  who  recommended  a  modification  df  the  quarantine 
laws  then  in  force,  I  feel  it  due  to  my  character  to  address  you  on 
the  subject,  in  order  to  remind  you,  mat  I  implored,  at  the  same 
time,  the  committee  to  be  cautious  in  adopting  any  modification 
of  the  quarantine  laws,  and  that  I  pointed  out  the  penalty  by  which 
a  difierent  conduct  would  inevitably  be  followed. 

To  the  political  feature  of  the  question  I  purposely  confine 
myself.  It  is  in  consideration  of  its  great  importance,  that  I 
venture  to  intreat  you  to  introduce  your  more  enlightened  mea- 
sures of  protection  against  contagion  in  a  less  objectionable  form, 
and  so  framed  as  to  afibrd  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  non-existence 
of  dangerous  innovations  to  those  trading  nations  who  are,  as  yet, 
unprepared  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  non-contagion  in  plague, 
and  of  the  non-transmissibility  of  contagion  by  goois  and  persons. 

Into  the  medical  part  of  the  question,  respecting  which  more 
absurdities  have  perhaps  been  uttered  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  I  may  say,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  and  more  incorrect  as 
sertions  made,  than  at  any  other  time  before,  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  enter.  ,  Laterem  lavare^  quis  curat  f  If  all  that  has  been 
said  hitherto  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  contagion  in  plague— if 
the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  eminent  persons  in  support  of 
that  existence-^-if  the  stubborn  facts  (and  ten  such  facts  are  as 
good  as  ten  thousand)  brought  forward  in  my  letter  on  the  plague 
before  alluded  to,  proving  the  existence  of  contagion,  and  its 
transmissibility  by  goods  and  persons  from  one  part  of  tiie  world 
to  another — ^facts  which  none  of  the  non-contagionists  have  yet 
dared  to  contradict  or  impugn— -if  these  things,  I  say,  have  failed 
to  produce  conviction,  where  conviction  is  important  \  it  is  not 
for  me,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  come  forward  and  again  en- 
deavor to  remove  affected  doubts.  Let  the  Government  look  at 
the  question  as  one  of  international  policy,  and  be  wise.  Me- 
dical men  will  settle  those  doubts  among  themselves. 
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t  But  although  I  thus  disclaim  all  intention  of  troubling  either 


I 


you  or  the  public  with  any  medical  disquisition  on  the  subject^ 
I  am  unwUlb^  to  part  with  you  without  adverting  to  some  ox  the 
misrepresentations  respecting  many  circumstances  connected  with 
the  question  of  the  plague»  to  which  currency  has  of  late  been 
given)  I  dare  not  say  from  any  improper  motivet  yet  with  mis- 
chievous efiect>  inasmuch  as  they  have  tended  to  unsettle  and 
agitate  the  public  mind,  and  would  continue  to  do  so  unless  re- 
futed. 

1st.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  not  a/  single  expurgator  in  the 
la2aretto  of  Marseilles  has  caught  the  plague  since  1720.  This  is 
at  variance  with  truth :  and  I  shall  prove  it  to  be  so  by  mentioning 
the  f act,  that  Dr.  Robert  officially  reported  to  Professor  Foder6t 
that  cases  of  plague  had,  at  times,  occurred  in  the  lazaretto  of 
Marseilks,  in  consequence  of  vessels  with  the  disease  coming 
from  Turkey  or  Barbary ;  and  I  will  cite,  in  illustration,  the  three 
vessels  Commanded  by  Captains  Bemardy,  Giraud,  and  Ponsy 
which  arrived  at  the  lazaretto  of  Marseilles  in  1786  with  the 
plague.  But  why  instance  Marseilles  in  particular  ?  Would  not 
the  lazaretto  of  Leghorn  do  as  well  ?  and  if  cases  of  plague  (or 
even  a  single  case)  should  api^ar  to  have  occurred  in  that  lazaret- 
to, among  persons  communicating  with  vessels  having  the  plague 
on  board,  or  with  their  crew,  or  with  their  cargo,  would  not  the 
contagion  of  the  disorder  be  equallv  proved  ?  I  assert  then,  on 
the  authority  of  General  Spanocchi  (a  living  witness),  who  .was 
Governor  of  Leghorn  in  1814,  at  which  period  I  visited  the  qua- 
rantine establishments  of  that  place,  that  two  cases  of  plague  had 
shortly  before  occurred  in  the  lazaretto  of  St  Leopold,  under 
circumstances  such  as  I  have  here  alluded  to.  But  by  far  the 
strongest  example  of  communicated  plague  to  the  servants  of  a 
lazaretto,  by  the  crew  and  goods  of  an  infected  vessel,  is  that 
which  was  reported  by  the  British  Consul-general  at  Venice,  in 
1818,  and  which  I  afterwards  had  the  means  of  personally  veri- 
fying, by  the  oral  testimony  of  the  physician  and  suigeon  of  the 
lazaretto,  when  I  visited  that  country  in  1819.  I  allude  to  the 
case  of  a  vessel  from  Durazzo  importing  the  plague  into  the  laza- 
retto of  Poviglia,  at  Venice,  in  October  1818,  which  afiected  all 
those  that  had  any  communication  with  the  crew  or  cargo,  most 
of  them  dying,  and  among  them  four  bastasszif  or  expurgators. 
Will  this  nun9>er  suffice,  instead  of  the  onlv  disputed  case  said  to 
have  occurred  at  Marseilles,  quoted  by  an  nonorable  gentleman  i 
Government  are  in  possession  of  the  very  dispatches  of  Mr.  Hopp- 
ner,  which  announced  this  example  of  communicated  plague  to 
the  expurgators ;  and  yet  no  answer  was  given  to  the  gentleman 
in  question,  when  he  made  the  assertion  here  disputed^  on  which 
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he  appeared  totelfto  macht  as  a  means  of  proTU^  the  mattHty 
of  quarantine  laws ! 

2dly.  It  has  been  stated,  that  «  no  man  could  produce  a  single 
instance  to  prove  that  contagion  had  been  conveyed  in  cotton 
goods  of  any  kind  whatever.''  To  what  purpose,  I  ask,  have  Sir 
A.  Faulkner,  Sir  James  Macgregor,  myself,  and  above  all,  Mr* 
Hayes,  who  resided  forty-four  years  in  Smyrna,  given  their  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  on  Contagion  in  1819  ?  What  has 
been  the  use  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane's,  Mr.  Joseph  Green's,  and  my 
own  examination  before  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Trade,  in 
1824,  when. such  a  statement  can  be  made  and  repeated?  If 
the  assertion  here  noticed  is  made  in  ignorance  of  the  evidence 
published  by  those  committees,  then  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  evidence  was  not  read  before  the  assertion  was  attempted. 
I^  on  the  other  hand,  that  evidence  has  been  read,  it  is  jnot  surely 
pretended  to  doubt  the  word  of  witnesses  practically  conver- 
sant with  the  subject,  averring  facts  that  have  come  to  their  own 
knowlege ;  while  that  of  one  or  two  medical  persons,  with  either  a 
short  experience  in  such  matters,  or  with  none,  is  readily  attended 
to !  But,  perhaps,  another  instance  of  plague  imported  by  means 
of  cotton  goods,  and  that  over  land  too,  which  has  never  been  much 
noticed,  will,  in  addition  to  those  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Hayes 
and  myself,  satisfy  the  incredulous.  Let  them,  then,  inquire  of 
the  proper  authorities,  whether  the  real  Levant  plague  was  not 
conveyed  in  April,.  1819,  from  Smyrna  to  Greifienberg,  in  Silesb, 
in  bales  of  cotton  \  and  whether,  in  consequence  of  such  an  im- 
portation, some  cases  of  death  did  not  actually^ take  place,  until 
the  disease  was  fortunately  checked  by  insulation,  and  the  most 
rigorous  measures  of  segregation. 

3dly.  It  has  been  advanced,  that  Holland  never  had,  and  has 
not  now,  any  quarantine  establishments.  Why  was  not  this  as- 
sertion instantly  contradicted  by  those  who  heard  it  (and  must 
have  known  it  to  be  founded  on  misconception),  as  it  had  been 
contradicted  over  and  over  again,  on  former  occasions,  by  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Holland  ?  Had  not  Sir  James 
Gambier's  letter  to  Mr.  Flanta,  in  1819,  informed  the  Govern- 
ment that  vessels  from  the  Barbary  coast  are  carefully  inspected 
in  Holland,  and  that  the  marine  department  determines,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  case,  <<  to  what  extent  quarantine  shall  be  en- 
forced ?"  Is  it  not  in  evidence  before  the  .Committee  pn  Foreign 
Trade,  that  the  late  secretary  to  the  Dutch  ambassador  in  London^ 
had  assured  one  of  the  witnesses  then  examined,  that  quarantine 
establishments  existed,  and  had  long  existed,  in  Holland  \  and  did 
not  that  same  witness  give  in  the  title  of  the  printed  code  of 
quarantine  laws  actually  in  force  in  the  kingdom  of  the  United 
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liletherlands  i    And  ^4tt  Ae  non-contagionists  keep  repeating, 
time  after  time>  that  Holland  has  no  sanatory  laws* 

4thl7.  The  statement  of  an  anonymous  writer  of  a  pamphlet, 
published  in  1720,  that  the  idea  of  contagion  in  plague  first  arose 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  out  of  a  Popish  state-trick,  aided  by 
Fracastorus,  has  been  renewed  by  a  contemporary  physician,  wh6 
is  looked  on  as  the  leader  of  the  non-contagionists  in  this  country  v 
and,  since  him,  the  same  statement  has  been  repeated  by  four  or 
five  other  writers  of  books  and  reviews,  as  well  as  by  one  or  twa 
persons  in  a  more  commanding  station  of  life.  Now,  although 
it  makes  but  little  in  support  of  the  belief  in  the  contagion  of 
plague,  whether  the  idea  of  contagion  was  first  conceived  at  one 
time  rather  than  at  smother — and  so  far  the  statement  might  be 
sufiered  to  go  to  the  world  unmolested-— it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
just  that  ignorance  should  be  exposed,  when  it  assumes  the  garb 
of  dictatorial  learning.  This  statement,  then,  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  contagion,  like  the  other  assertions  ^U 
ready  noticed,,  is  perfectly  at  variance  with  truth.  History 
tells  us  that  the  very  word  "  quarantine"  belongs  to  the  sixth,  and 
not  the  sixteenth  century }  and  that  it  arose  out  of  an  edict  of 
Justinian,  enjoining  all  those  who  came  from  a  country  known  to 
be  infected  to  repair  to  a  particular  spot,  there  to  be  watched  for 
the  term  oi  forty  days^  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  brought 
with  them  the  seed  of  the  disease.  And  from  the  same  source* 
we  learn,  that  an  edict  of  the  Venetian  Senate,  dated  more  than  a' 
century  (March,  1448,)  before  the  pretended  Popish  state-trict 
tOQk  place,  was  passed,  establishing  a  board  of  health  for  the 
especial  purpose  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  the  plague. 

5th.  Equally  unfounded  with  the  preceding  assertions,  and  be-> 
traying  an  equal  ignorance  of  modern  history,  is  the  statement  that 
Persia  has  never  had  the  plague,  although  caravans  and  travellers^ 
from  Turkey  are  constantly  arriving  in  that  country — a  statement 
which,  it  is  pretended,  proves  that  the  disease  cannot  be  contagious, 
or  it  would  have  travelled  eastward  from  Turkey  into  Persia.' 
But  how  is  the  real  fact.  Persia,  it  is  true,  has  generally  been 
free  from  the  plague ;  but  this  immunity  the  inhabitants  owe  to 
their  strong  belief  in  the  contagion  of  that  disease,  in  consequence 
of  which,  very  strict,  and  as  Sir  Gore  Ousely  (the  highest  'autho- 
rity I  can  quote  on  this  point)  assures  me,  very  severe  surveillance 
is  exercised  over  travellers  and  caravans  coming  from  Turkey. 
When  the  chances  of  war,  however,  threw  a  portion  of  that  em- 

^  See  the  speeches  in  the  House  of  Cominons  on  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  this  session,  and  the  tenor  of  the  assertions  made  before  both  Commit- 
tees  of  the  bouse,  so  often  alluded  to. 
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pire  into  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  troop'st  whom  the  tenets  of 
predestination  teach  to  disregard  the  fatal  effects  of  the  plague, 
that  disease  made  its  way  into  Persia,  and  committed  great  havoc. 
Thus,  during  the  occupation  of  Tabriz,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  province  of  Azerbaijan  by  the  Turkish  invaders,  upwards  of 
80,000  of  the  inhabitants  died  of  the  plague ;  but  since  that  pro- 
vince has  been  restored  to  the  Persian  monarchs,  no  instance  of 
that  disease  has  occurred^  in  consequence  of  the  precautions  taken 
at  the  frontiers  of  Erivan— -precautions  which  amount,  in  effect^ 
to  our  quarantine  laws,  though  much  more  severe  in  their  natnre. 
I  trust  that  after  this  information,  which  I  am  authorised  by  our 
late  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Hispahan  to  make  public,  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  the  futile  and  unsound  argument  against  the 
non-contagious  nature  of  plague,  deduced  from  the  immunity  of 
Persia. 

But  facts  every  day  crowd  on  us  from  all  parts,  to  over- 
whelm, as  it  were,  the  innovators  and  levellers  of  sound  doc- 
trines and  old  institutions.  A  recent  and  highly  interesting 
communication  from  General  Cbunt  Michel  Woronzow,  Governor- 
general  of  New  Russia  and  Bessarabia,  informs  me  that  tbe 
plague  penetrated,  in  November  last,  into  Ismail,  from  the  right 
bank  of  die  Danube,  where  that  disease  had  been  raging  for  fif- 
teen mondis,  and  ihzt  its  introduction  was  traced  to  an  individual 
who  contrived  to  elude  the  quarantine  regulations.  This  took  place 
during  the  cold  season  (mark  that !)  and  seventy-three  cases  of 
death  occurred  during  a  period  of  two  months,  in  a  population  of 
12,000  inhabitants,  who  were  saved  from  the  desolatinj^  effects  of 
the  disease  by  the  active  and  immediate  regulations  of  insulation 
adopted  by  uie  government,  it  being  proved  that  the  disorder, 
through  those  regulations,  was  wholly  confined  to  those  individuals 
who  had  communicated  with  the  first  importer,  or  had  received 
goods  belonging  to  him.  , 

I  might  extend  much  farther  this  exposS  of  the  ignorance  or 
disingenuity  of  those!  who  proclaim  aloud  the  non-existence  of 
contagion  in  plague,  and  call  for  the  abolition  of  all  sanitary  laws. 
Thus  I  could  tell  you,  that  it  is  not  true,  that  the  contemporary 
physician  to  whom  I  have  alluded  as  the  advocate  of  non-conta- 
gion, was  the  only  physician  who,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
doctrine  of  contagion,  has  been  experimentally  in  collision  with 
the  plague :  for,  without  alluding  to  the  well-marked  case  of  Dr. 
White,  I  know,  from  haying  been  present  at  the  experiment,  that 
Dr.  Valli  inoculated  himself  vrith  die  matter  of  the  plague,  and 
caught  the  disorder,  the  progress  of  which  I  witnessed  at  the 
hospital  Galata  in  1803.  I  could  also  tell  you,  that  it  is  not  true, 
that  the  two  chief  medical  officers  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt^ 
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as  quoted  by  the  non-contagionistSy  are  of  opinion  that  the  plague 
is  not  contagious^  and  that  medical  officers  in  that  armj  had 
dressed  the  sores  of  patients  ill  of  the  plague,,  and  opened  the 
bodies  of  those  who  died  of  the  disease,  without  contracting  it. 
Both  those  distinguished  individuals  have  recorded  their  firm  be- 
lief  in  the  contagion  of  the  plague,  in  very  valuable  works; 
and  it  is  known  that  no  fewer  thsm  44  medical  officers  of  that 
army  died  of  the  "plague  in  Egypt.  Larrey  himself  informs  us* 
that  one  of  his  assistants  who  opened  a  body  was  seized  with 
the  plague  and  died;  and  LattQ,  another  experienced  medical 
officer,  whose  Dissertation  on  Plague  has  been  kept  so  studiously 
in  the  dark,  caught  the  disease  by  dressing  a  bubo.  But  I  fear 
that  by  following  such  a  course,  I  should  be  insensibly  drawn 
into  the  medical  consideration  of  the  present  question,  from  which 
I  professed  my  intention  of  abstaining.  I  shall,  therefore,  con- 
clude here,  with  repeating  that  the  object  I  had  in  addressing  you 
on  the  present  occasion,  was  chiefly  of  a  political  tendency,  and 
of  a  two-fold  nature.  First,  to  advert  to  the  injury  that 'has 
already  resulted  from  the  promulgation  of  the  unsound  doctrines 
lately  started  on  the  subject  of  quarantine  laws — an  injury  which 
the  shipping  interest  of  Great  Britain  is  actually  feeling  at  this 
moment,  and  is  likely  to  feel  as  long  as  the  present  measures 
are  so  introduced  and  $o  discussed  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  secondly,  to  expose  a  few  of  the  many  misrepresenta- 
tions on  which  those  doctrines  are  made  to  stand. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  question  which  relates  to  the 
hardships  felt  by  the  Levant  trade,  under  the  old|quarantine  laws^ 
I  confess  I  cannot  comprehend  t)ie  use  it  is  intended  to  make  of 
that  special  circumstance  in  legislating  for  a  general  object.  What 
more  right  have  persons  engaged  in  importing  Levant  goods,  to 
complain  of  restrictive  conations  imposed  on  that  trade  by  the 
Ck>vemment  of  this  country,  than  the  importers  of  foreign  corn 
have,  for  instance,  who  are  equally  restricted  from  dispoung  of 
their  cargoes  untU  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled— or,  in  other 
words,  until  the  market  price  of  that  commodity  is  such  as  to  al- 
low of  the  disposal  of  those  cargoes  ?  Both  are  measures  of  na- 
tional policy.  The  one  to  protect  the  whole  community  from 
the  devastating  eflPects  of  imported  disease ;  the  other  to  protect 
part  of  the  conununity  only,  namely,  the  agricultural  interest, 
against  the  depreciating  eflFect  of  an  overflowing  market.  But 
how  wide  is  the  diflference  in  the  degrees  of  importance  that  be- 
long to  the  ultimate  end  of  those  two  legislative  measures ! 

I  wish  it  bad  been  possible  for  me  to  point  out  to  your  attention, 
how  much  more  the  question  of  quarantine  regulations  b  one  of 
international  policy  than  of  giedical  researchy  without  alluding  m 
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so  direct  a  manner  to  tbe  part  I  have  taken  at  difierent  times  in 
its  discussion  and  consideration.  It  would  have  been  greatly  more 
suitable  to  my  feelings  to  have  been  able  so  to  do ;  but  the  para* 
mount  importance  of  the  subject  has  silenced  all  sentiments  of 
personal  inconvenience  ;  and  it  is  on  the  same  ground  that  I  pre- 
fer the  press  as  a  vehicle  of  my  letter^  to  the  unsafe,  and  not 
always  useful^  transmission  of  sudi  communications  by  a  private 
channel. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Tour  very  humble  servant, 

A.  B.  GRANVILLE,  M.  D. 

16,  Grafton  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
May  94, 1895. 


This  letter  was  sent  to  Hhe  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  with  the  following  explanatory  note  : — 

Dr.  Granville  begs  to  call  Mr.  Huskisson's  attention  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  him,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  reasons 
therein  stated,  both  as  to  the  motive  and  channel  of  the  conununi- 
cation. 

I)r.  Granville  being  anxious  that  the  contents  of  that  article 
should  meet  the  eye  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  before  any  further  dis- 
cussion on  the  quarantine  bill  takes  place  in  Parliament^  will  leave 
this  packet  himself  to  day  at  Mr.  Huskisson's  residence. 

Dr.  Granville  cannot  help  declaring,  that  he  considers  the  new 
bill  likely  to  be  looked  on  as  unsatisfactory,  by  the  vigilant  mind 
of  foreign  Boards  of  Health,  in  its  present  state,  and  as  by  no 
means  calculated  to  quiet  the  feelings  of  insecurity  which  its  bare 
discussion  has  excited  among  foreign  nations ;  and  were  he  con- 
sulted by  the  Sardinian  ambassador  in  London,  to  whom  he  has 
the  honor  of  being  attached  as  physician,  respecting  the  steps  al- 
ready taken  at  Genoa  by  the  Piedmontese  government,  he  would 
be  under  the  necessity  of  pointing  out  tbe  objectionable  features 
of  the  new  bill ;  not  in  reference  to  any  want  of  salutary  re- 
strictions in  its  clauses,  as  it  has  been  inconsiderately,  and  it  may 
be  said  unfortunately  believed,  at  home  and  abroad ;  but  in  reference 
to  the  imperfect  nature  of  those  provisions  which  relate  to  the 
lazarettoes  themselves,  and  the  manner  of  performing  quarantine. 

.^  Dr.  Granville  has  enlarged  so  much  on  these  two  points,  both  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Robinson,  and  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commit- 
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tee  of  Fordgn  Trade,  that  he  thinks  it  needless  to  do  mere  dian  al- 
lude to  them  in  this  place. 

Although  Dr.  Granville  has  not  the  honor  of  being  known  to 
Mr.  Huskisson,  he  may  venture  to  say  that  he  is  not  altogether  uiv» 
known  to  Mr.  Huskisson's  predecessor  in  office,  and  to  him  refer- 
ence may  be  made  as  to  the  degree  of  moral  weight  that  may  attach 
to  Dr.  Granville's  assertions. 


May  26, 
16,  Grafton  Street,  Berkeley  Square. 
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OBSERVATIONS, 


1.  C/LAUSE8,  six  :  of  minor  importance,  the  four  last :  of  major, 
the  two  first :  whereof  the  second  for  establishing  the  measure : 
the  first  (the  preamble)  for  justification  of  it. 

Measure,  200/.  a  year  added  to  the  salaries  of  the  existing  thirty 
police  magistrates.  Original  salary,  400/. — see  below.  Last  year 
but  two,  (3  G.  IV.  c.  55.)  so  says  clause  1, — ^200/.  added  to  it. 
Already  comes  the  demand  for  as  much  more. 

A  reason  is  wanted — ^and  such  an  one  as  shall  amount  to  a 
justification.  Ready  at  hand  is  a  complete  one,  and  not  less  con- 
cise than  complete ;  one  single  word — expediency,  «*  And  whereas 
it  is  expedient  to  encrease  the  said  salary."  The  House  has 
standing  orders — ^Parliament  has  standing  reasons :  at  any  rate  it 
has  this  one,  andthis  one  is  the  standing  representative  of  all 
others.  To  the  wise,  and  from  the  wise,  this  one  word  is  suffi- 
cient. 

For  this  second  200/.  it  is  all-sufficient :  whether  it  might  have 
served  equally  for  the  first.  Time  for  search  is  wanting.  But  I 
would  venture  a  small  wager,  that  on  that  occasion  it  did  so  serve: 
it  will  serve  equally  well  for  any  number  of  others.  It  is  made  of 
stretching  leather.  It  works  wellf  and  wears  well :  it  will  be  as 
good  a  thousand  years  hence  as  it  is  at  present.  That  which  is 
expedient  is  expedient.  What  can  be  more  expedient  than  expe- 
diency? ....l  could  not  refrain  looking.  I  should  have  won  my 
wager.  The  'expediency  reason  is  not  indeed  applied  exclusively 
to  the  salary-raising  clause  (No.  6.),  but  it  shines  in  the  preamble  i 
and  in  that  clause  the  lustre  and  virtue  of  it  extends  to  all  the 
others. 
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'  According  to  usage,  the  sum  is  left  in  blank  in  the  Bill :  ac- 
cording to  usage,  the  blank  is  filled  up  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
minister. 

'  After  having  thus  done  the  one  thing  needful,  and  stamped  the 
measure  with  intelligibility,  he  might  not  perhaps  have  done  amissj 
had  he  left  the  justification  of  it  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  as 
above. 

That  injustice  may  be  completely  avoided,^  misrepresentation  as 
far  as  possible,  the  Times  and  the  Morning  Chronicle — two  of  the 
most  accredited  sources  of  information — ^have,  upon  this  occasion 
been  drawn  upon,  and  the  matter  divided  into  numbered  para- 
graphs 5  and,  for  the  grounds  of  the  respective  observations  here 
hazarded,  reference  has,  by  means  of  the  numbers,  been  made  to 
those  several  paragraphs. 

Original  salary,  400/.  a  year  (see  below).  Last  year's  addition, 
200/.  a  year.  Existing,  what  ?  600/.  Magistrates,  thirty.  Ag- 
gregate of  the  addition,  6000/.  a  year :  aggregate  of  the  now 
proposed  addition,  another  6000/.  a  year;  together,  12,000/. 
Nature  of  the  demand  clear  enough :  not  to  speak  of  reason^ 
which  seems  altogether  out  of  the  question :  not  so  the  alleged 
grounds  of  it.  To  tread  them  up  has  been  tread-wheel  work. — 
Result,  what  follows. 

.  Evils  proposed  to  be  remedied,  deficiencies:  1.  deficiency  in 
appropriate  intellectual  aptitude  :  '2.  deficiency  in  time  employed 
in  attendance.  As  to  aptitude,  during  the  400/.  a  year  (so  says 
No.  3.)  incompetence  total.  Thus  far  aptitude  :  the  same  certificate 
may,  without  much  stretch  of  inference,  be  made  to  apply  to 
quantity  of  attendance.  These  are  the  evils  for  which  the  second 
200L  a  year,  multiplied  by  30,  is  to  suffice  as  a  remedy.  The 
first  dose  was  administered  two  or  three  years  ago :  already  it 
has  been  found  insufficient,  else  why  apply  for  another  ?  But  that 
which  a  single  dose  cannot  efiect  another  dose  may ;  and  if  this 
does  not,  others  and  others  after  them  are  at  hand  from  the  same 
shop. 

For  the  remedying  of  these  evils,  the  reality  of  them  being 
supposed,  begin  as  above  and  end  as  above,  the  means  provided 
by  the  wisdom  of  parliament. 

That  wisdom  having  thus  exhausted  itself, — ^for  ulterior  reme-^ 
dies,  how  little  so  ever  needed,  comes,  as  will  be  seen,  an  addi- 
tional supply,  provided  by  administration :  provided,  by  the  genius 
of  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  invented  them ;  by  the  magnanimity  of 
Mr.  Peel,  who  disdained  not  to  adopt  them.  They  are— future 
exclusion  of  all  non-barristers  :  ditto  of  all  barristers  of  less  than 
three  years'  standing.  I  speak  here,  and  of  necessity,  of  the  two 
secretaries^  late  and  present.    For  it  is  by  Mr.  Peel  and  his  sue- 
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cessort  m  that  office^  if  by  anybody^  that  these  remedies  a«e  fee  be 
applied.  Parliament  is  to  know  nothing  of  them  :  parliament  is 
not  to  be  trusted  with  the  application  of  diem. 

Viewing  all  this  wisdom  and  virtue,  through  the  medium  of  the 
greatest  happiness  principle^  (a  principle  which  has  been  accused 
of  giving  to  financial  objects  rather  a  yellow  tinge,)  I  have  the 
misfortune  of  seeing  the  whole  speech  in  a  considerably  different 
point  of  view— 1.  The  alleged  evils--the  inaptitude,  and  the  non« 
attendance^neither  of  them  proved  by  it.  2.  Supposing  the  dis- 
order proved  \  the  supposed  remedy,  parliamentary  and  minister 
rial,  as  above,  inefficient  to  any  good  purpose ;  efficient  to  a  very 
bad  purpose;  but  both  these  evils,  though  not  proved  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Secretary,  I  admit,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  probabilize, 
the  existence.  S.  At  the  same  time,  of  both.  4.  So  doing,  I 
venture  to  propose  a  remedy,  which,  for  reasons  assigned,  seems 
to  me  a  promising  one — and  the  only  one  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  admits  of,  without  some  change  in  the  whole  judiciary  system, 
such  as  in  part  has  been,  and  with  large  amendments,  will  again 
be,  submitted  to  the  public,  but  which  it  would  be  altogether  use- 
less, as  well  as  impracticable,  to  insert  here. 

Alleged  evil  1.— Deficiency  in  appropriate  aptitude.  Here  I 
take  on  me  to  say  not  prcmed.  Here  I  am  all  confidence.  Stib^ 
pcma  in  hand,  I  call  on  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary.  In  No.  11. 
stands  his  evidence — ^<  Present  police  magistrates"  (per  Times) 
<<  of  the  highest  personal  respectability."  Per  Morning  Chronicle 
—<<  their  knowlege,  experience,  and  respectability"^— {all  30  of 
them) — "  and  their  services  had  already  proved  the  importance  of 
the  duties  they  had  to  fulfil."  Per  IVmes,  again-^<<  they  per- 
formed their  duties"  (and  that  not  only  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Right  Hon,  Secretary,  but)  «to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
country." 

This  being  unquestionable,  what  is  become  of  the  evil,  and 
what  need  can  there  be  of  a  remedy  ? 

What  a  scene  is  here  !  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  at  daggers 
drawn  with  himself !  How  to  account  for  it  i  One  way  alone  I 
can  think  of,  and  it  is  this :  the  force  of  his  eloquence  over* 
powered  his  memory.  While,  with  so  much  pathos,  he  was 
lamenting,  on  the  part  of  a  certain  set  of  persons,  the  deplorable 
want  of  aptitude,— he  forgot  that,  before  he  sat  down,  he  had  to 
deliver,  in  behalf  of  the  self  same  persons,  a  certificate  of  accont- 
plished  aptitude.  When  at  last  the  time  had  come  for  the  deli- 
very of  this  certificate,  he  had  already  forgot  how  large  a  portion 
of  his  speech  had  been  employed  in  giving  contradiction  to  it.  To 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  made,  what  must  be  the 
cooiplexiQn  of  the  assertions  o£  inaptitude  uttered  with  ^uch  entiie 
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confidence  f  They  must  be  a€  once  trve  and  fake :  troe,  for  tker 
purpose  of  proring  the  necessity  of  the  additional  bonus;  fs^, 
for  the  purpose  of  entitling  these  thus  meritorious  and  actually  ex- 
isting persons  (for  this  slides  in  sub  silentio)  to  receiTe,  before  any 
of  their  future  contingent  colleagues  have  been  in  existence  to  re- 
ceive k,  a  full  share  of  the  benefit  of  it.  Admit  him  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  power  of  giving  truth  to  a  self«contradiclory 
proposition,  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary  proves  this  YAs  pt  abanduniy 
and  thus  far  justifies  his  measure  :  refuse  hhn  this  accommoda- 
tion,  he  stands  self-confuted,  and  his  argument  is  somewhat  worse 
than  none. 

Were  ministerial  responsibility  any  thing  better  than  a  word,  the 
task  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  charged  himself  with,  was 
(it  must  be  confessed)  rather  a  delicate  one.  Engjish  punch,  ac«* 
cording  to  the  Frenchman  in  the  jest  book,  is  a  liquor  of  contra- 
diction :  a  compound  of  a  similar  complexion  was  that,  which^  on 
occasions  such  as  the  present,  a  situation  such  as  the  Right  Hon. 
Secretary  occupies,  gives  him  in  charge  to  mix  up,  for  the  enifer- 
Sainment  of  Honorable  House.  Except  in  the  case  of  an  niider- 
liiig  whose  character  is  too  ofiFensively  rotten  not  to  make  it 
matter  of  necessity  to  suffer  him  to  be  thrown  overboard,  for  all 
official  men  in  general — high  and  low— there  is  but  one  charactef  : 
a  general  character  for  excellence,  tinged  here  and  there  with  a  littlo 
di€Ference  of  color,  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the  department. 
The  idea  looks  as  if  it  were  taken  from  the  old  chronicles :  wherey 
"with  decent  intervals,  one  portrait  serves  for  half  a  dozen  worthies : 
one  town  for  the  same  number  of  towns,  and  so  as  to  battles  and 
executions.  Time  and  labor  are  thus  saved.  This  universal  cbafa^ 
ter  puts  one  in  mind  of  an  ingenious  document  I  have  seen,  sold 
under  the  title  of  the  Universal  Almanac.  A  copy  of  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  bound  up  with  every  cabinet  minister's  copy  of 
tb£  Red  Book.  Like  a  formula  for  convictions,  it  might  be  in- 
serted into  each  particular,  or  into  one  general  act  of  Parliament. 
S^ubscr^ion  to  it,  and  oath  of  belief  in  it,  in  relation  to  all  oilicial 
persons  whose  salaries  had  risen  or  should  hereafter  rise  to  a 
certain  amount,  might  be  added  to  the  test  and  corporation  acts : 
and,  without  need  of  troubling  the  legislature.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Abbot,  or  Lord  Chief  Justice  Anybody,  would  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  fine  and  imprison  every  man  who  should  dare  to  in- 
sinuate that  any  such  person  that  lives,  or  that  ever  has  lived,  oi 
that  ever  shall  live,  is^  has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  deficient  in  any 
one  point  belonging  to  it. 

Without  violation  of  this  standing  character  rule,  he  saw  how 
impossible  it  was,  that  any  the  slightest  shade  of  inaptitude, 
actual  or  possible,  in  any  one  of  its  modesj  couM  be  laid  on  th« 
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character  of  any  one  of  the  existing  incumbents.  <*  With  the  cha- 
racter of  all  ot  them,  all  who  heard  him/'  (see  No.  11.)  «« were 
acquainted."  Remaiuy  according  to  parliamentary  usage,  the  only 
persons  with  whom  any  such  liberty  could  be  taken — their  future- 
contingent,  and  thence  as  yet  unknown  successors. 

Here  however  comes  something  of  a  difficulty.  Evil  as  above — 
disorder  as  above — ^inaptitude  in  some  shape  or  other :  remedy  as 
above,  of  the  preventive  stamp,  the  200/.  a  year.  Good :  suppos- 
ing disorder  or  danger  of  it.  But  where  is  the  room  for  it,  where 
there  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ?  Sole  reason,  the  word 
invidious.  Invidious  it  would  be,  and  that  being  the  case,  <<  poor 
economy" — «  so  poor,*'  (says  No.  8.)  "  that  there  could  not  be  a 
Worse*' — ^to  refuse  to  those  gentlemen  whom  every  body  knows, 
that  which  will  be  given,  to  those  of  whom,  witnout  disparage- 
ment it  must  be  said,  that  they  are  gentlemen  whom  as  yet  nobody 
knows. 

So  much  as  to  aptitude:  and  the  alleged,  and  by  the  same  per- 
son at  the  same  time  denied,  deficiency  in  it.  Remains  as  another, 
and  the  only  remaining  subject  matter  of  deficiency,  the  article  of 
time — time  employed  in  official  attendance.  This,  too,  is  another 
delicate  topic.  Standing  so  near  to  aptitude,  and,  in  particular,  to 
the  moral  branch  of  it,  nothing  determinate  in  relation  to  it  could 
be  hazarded :  allusion,  insinuation,  yes  :  but  nothing  that  applied 
to  any  body.  «« Great  increase  of  population."  (No.  1.  Morning 
Chronicle)  "The  duties  of  the  office  would  require  constant 
attendance"  (No.  5.  Mom.  Chron.)^*  almost  constant  attendance." 
—•(No,  4.  Times.) — ^Hereon  comes  the  same  troublesome  ques- 
tion as  before.  This  constancy  of  attendance,  is  it  not  then  paid 
by  the  preseiit  gentlemen  ?  Answer,  as  before,  yes  and  no : 
and,  to  secure  it  at  the  hands  of  their  future  colleagues  and  suc- 
cessors, comes  the  .necessity  of  the  same  [sweet  security — ^the 
200/.  a  year :  this  200/.  a  year  to  be  given,  and  without  con- 
dition, not  only  to  those  unknown  persons,  but  moreover,  and  in 
the  first  place,  on  pain  of  hearing  the  word  invidious,  and  bear- 
ing the  stigma  of  '« poverty,"  given  also  to  the  existing  gen- 
tlemen, in  whose  instance  there  is  so  much,  and  so  little^  need 
of  it. 

So  much  for  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary's  two  evils,  and  his 
proof  of  their  existence.  Now  for  his  two  ministerial  remedies  in 
aid  of  the  200/.  a  year  parliamentary  one  : — 1.  exclusion  of  all  but 
barristers ;  2.  exclusion  of  all  barristers  but  three-year  old  ones. 
Problem,  which  his  rhetoric  or  his  logic,  or  what  is-  sometimes 
more  powerful  than  both,  his  silence,  has  undertaken  for  the 
solution  of— how  to  prove,  that,  by  these  two  exclusions,  added  to 
the  200/.  a  year, — appropriate  aptitude,  moral,  intellectual^  and 
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active,  adequate  to  the  situation^  together  with  adequate  plenitude 
of  attendance,  will  be  produced.^ 

By  this  policy,  he  secures,  to  this  class  of  his  proteges  the  aptitude, 
proved  by  the  right  to  the  name  of  barrister.  Now  then  what  are 
the  qualifications,  the  sole  qualifications,  of  the  possession  of  which 
any  proof  whatever  is  given  by  the  right  to  bear  this  name  ?  An- 
swer: being  of  full  age ;  payment  of  a  certain  sum  in  fees  and  taxes, 
and,  on  a  certain  number  of  days  sprinkled  over  a  surface  of  five 
years,  eating  and  drinking  in  a  certain  place,  or  therein  making  be- 
lieve to  eat  and  drink.  Sum :  between  one  and  two  hundred 
pounds ;  place,  the  hall  of  an  inn  of  court ;  number  of  days, 
twenty  in  every  year ;  total  number  of  days,  a  hundred.  As  to 
the  making  believe^  this  option  must  not  be  omitted  :  nor  yet  the 
hour — four,  or  half-past  four  ;  for  neither  the  hour  nor  the  fare 
accord  well  with  the  taste,  of  the  class  of  persons  for  whom,  it 
will  be  seen,  the  800/.  is  destined. 

As  if  this,  security  were  not  strong  enough,  now  mounts  another 
on  the  shoulders  of  it.  After  five  years  employed  in  the  above 
exercises,  then  comes  a  repose  of  three  years  more  ;  for  not  less  in- 
deed than  these  three  years  more,  must  this  class  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Secretary's  protegis  have  borne  the  name  of  barrister :  but,  as  to 
the  exercises  of  eating  and  drinking,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  the  gentle- 
man to  perform  them,  he  is  no  longer  burthened  with  any  limita- 
tion in  regard  to  place.  The  Right  Hon.  Minister  in  the  pathetic 
part  of  his  speech  (No.  4.)  asks  a  question  :  may  logic,  in  the 
person  of  an  obscure  individual,  be  permitted  to  do  the  like  I  Com- 
paratively speaking  (for  I  mean  nothing  more) — service  for  five 
years,  (the  usual  time),  as  clerk  to  an  attorney,  would  it  not  be  a 
security,  though  not  so  dignified,  somewhat  more  efficient  ?  The 
clerk  could  not  be  altogether  ignorant  of  law  without  his  master's 
suffering  for  it.  The  master,  therefore,  has  some  interest  in 
causing  him  to  learn  it ;  the  clerk,  in  learning  it.  But  more  of 
this  further  on. 

The  security  is  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  invention :  so  his  Right 
Hon.  Successor  assures  us :  and  much  inferior  authority  might 
have  sufficed  to  command  belief.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  security, 
that  the  genius  of  his  noble  and  learned  oracle,  or  of  Mr.  Justice 
.  Bailey,  or  of  Mr.  Justice  Park,  might  have  devised :  of  all  these 
luminaries  the  collective  wisdom  was  perhaps  expended  on  it. 
For  all  these  luminaries,  the  name  of  barrister,  with  three  years 
wear  of  it,  was  security  sufficient :  and,  if  he  is  sincere,  Lord 
Sidmouth's  successor  looks  no  deeper  than  to  names. 

So  much  better  in  their  eyes  is  a  nominal  security  than  a  real 
one,  that  when  a  real  one  offers,  it  is  deliberately  put  aside. 
(No.  6.) 
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•The  deaign  of  the  Rigbt  Hon*  Secretary  fomid  the  dats  o£ 
country  gentlemen  standing  in  its  way :  a  class*  before  which 
mmisters,  not  to  say  kio^  thenaselves  bow,  was  not  to  be  lightly 
dealt  with.  Something  m  the  way  of  compliment  to  them,  was 
indispensable ;  the  complimenti  however>  was  unavoidably  of  a 
somewhat  ambiguous  character^  as»  not  being  eminent  lawyers, 
^ey  could  not  serve  the  purpose.  Inaptitude  on  their  parts, 
relative  inaptitude  at  least,  it  was  necessary  should  somehow  or 
Other  be  insinuated. 

As  to  this  matter,  if  absolute  inaptitude  would  content  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  my  feeble  suffrage  would  see  no  very 
cogent  reason  against  joining  itself  to  hia :  but,  as  to  comparative 
inaptitude,  in  tl^  case  m  question, — comparative  in  relation  to  his> 
three  years  old,  and  theretofore  perhaps,  eating  and  drinking 
barristers,  so  far  I  cannot  go  with  him.  For,r  not  only  country 
gentlemen  at  large,  but  country  magistrates— Huiy,  and  such  conn- 
try  magistrates  as  have  been  in  use  to  performr— and  that  for 
whatsoever  length  of  time — the  duties  of  this  very  office — ^such 
are  those  he  pats  from  hinu  This  being  decided,  for  extinguishing 
all  pretensions  to  appropriate  aptitude  on  their  part,  the  purpose  of 
his  argument  required  a  dyslogistic  epidxet.  Rauiine  is  accord* 
ingly  the  epithet,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  business  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  is  characterised.  Yet,  make  the  least  of  it,  it 
at  any  rate  composes  the  greatest  part  of  the  business  of  the  very 
office  from  which  he  is  excluding  them  :  one  more  look,  and,  as. 
you  will  see  that  the  business  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  has, 
m  the  instance  of  many  of  them,  and  may,  if  he  will  vouchsafe  to 
adopt  them,  be,  in  the  instance  of  all  tnese  children  of  tm  adop-^ 
tion,  made  to  comprise  the  whole  of  it.  Such  being  the  candidates 
whom  he  puts  aside  as  unfit  for  the  business,  what  are  the  objecta 
of  his  embrace  ?  Three  years^  old  barristers,  altogether  unused  to 
business  of  any  kind  ^  unless  eating  and  d^nnking,  or  making  be- 
lieve to  eat  and  drink,  is  business.  To  a  person  who  has  never 
dined,  or  made  believe  to  dine,  at  an  inn  of  court  hall,  all  this 
may  seem  exaggeration,  to  say  no  worse.  /  speak  not  only  from 
observation,  but  from  experience.  Such  is  my  good  fortune,  never 
as  yet  have  I  been  convicted  of  perj-ury  :  nobody  has  ever  given  me 
anydiing  for  saying  this :  my  evidence  is  therefore  good  evi- 
dence \  and  it  applies  not  less  to  the  making  believe  to  eat  and 
drink,  than  to  the  actual  exhibition  of  those  so  perfectly  conclusivei 
and  exclusively  receivable  tests  of  aptitude  for  the  office  of  magis^ 
trate.  Thus  the  matter  stood  sixty  years  ago,  and  thu&  I  am 
assured,  by  equally  competent  witnesses,  it  standa  stilL  Let  it 
not  be  said,  the  place  being  a  law  place,  the  conversation  tuna  of 
course  on  law.    There  being  no  conversation  on  anything  thefe 
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no  convetaalioa  cm  hw^  fer,  ufliesa  yoa  happen  to  be  atneady 
acquainted  widi  him,  you  have  no  more  cosrrerssitioii  with  ymir 
meesoMte,  than  if  he  were  at  the  antipodes. 

To  comjdete  his  demonstration  c^  the  snpeckxrity  of  hiv  thme 
years  old  barristers  without  any  experience,  to  a  quiDotdam  country 
gentleman  with  diirty  years  of  appmprrate  experience^  the  Right 
Hon.  Secretary  brings  exemplification  from  the  buildiisg  act»  and: 
telb  Honorable  House  of  a  case  under  it  which  (says  No.  7^)  had 
occupied  ^a  couple  of  days,  during  which  surveyors  baud  been  exa^-. 
rained  on  both  stdes^"  Now,  in  a  case  ol  this  sort,  what  is  thete 
that  should  render  even  an  experienced  magistrate  less  competent; 
than  an  equally  experienced  barrister  i  What  haa  it  to  do  either 
wkh  equity  or  with  common  law  ?  Country  magistrates,  whoy  not 
a  few  of  them,  are  themaehrcs  buikiers — who,  aU'  of  diem,  are 
accustomed  to  order  buildings  to  be  biiilt-*-«^built  wilii  perhaps  a> 
little  of  their  own  money,  and  sometimes  with  radier  too  much  of 
other  people's«-^what  should  hinder  thnoa  from  being  at  least  as. 
weU  ccmrersant  with  the  subject,  aa  the  most  learned  inhabitant 
of  Lincoln's  inn  Old-buildings  I  Here,  for  law  is  an  act  of 
pafliaraent,  nothing  more:  for  fact,  evidence  about  somcdiing^  that 
should  or  should  not  have  been  done  under  that  same  act.  The;. 
days  thus  employed  what  would  they  have  been  to  the  purpase^  if, 
instead  of  two,  there  had  been  twenty  of  daem  ? 

At  the  winding  up  of  his  speech  (No.  10.)  to  place  above  all 
contradiction  the  indtspensableness  of  the  2o6/.  a  year,  comes  a 
trope— the  word  r^^e— which  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  alt  en« 
deavDrs  to  descry  anything  in  it  beyond  the  intensity  of  the  desire 
to  give  birth  to  the  indispenssd)le  effect. 

Barristers—- all  barristers  in  the  hmtp^— are,  by  this  figure  of 
q>eech,  divided  into  two  classes  :  those  who  will  serve  for  60OI.  a 
year,  and  those  who  will  not  serve  for  the  60Q/.  but  will  for  the 
800j.  As  to  the  meaning,  it  is  indeed  intelligible  enough  :  not  soy 
by  any  means,  the  grounds  of  it.  That  it  were  so,  is,  however,, 
rather  to  be  wished :  for,  those — all  those^  who  would  be  content 
that  the  600/.  a  year,  public  money,  winch,  the  Right  Hon*. 
Secretary  is  thus  buying  creatures  with,  should  be  saved — ^all  those, 
barristers  as  they  are,  are  branded  with  the  common  name  of 
refuse.  Such  is  the  contempt,  the  undisguiised,  the  thus  loudly 
proclaimed  contempt,  in  which  sincerityi  I  mean  always  cc»nparaf 
rive  sincerity,  is  held  by  this  one  of  our  head  guardians  of  public 
morals.  Insincerity  is  among  the  quaHties  professed  to  be  possessed 
by  barristers :  the  only  one  which  is  sure  to  be  possessed  by  any  of 
tnenK  Now  then,  true  it  is,  that  no  reason  can  be  alleged  for 
supposing,  that,  so  far  as  disposUkm  goes,  those  who  get  least 
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business  are  behind-hand  in  this  endowment,  with  those  .who  get 
most :  but  disposition  is  one  thing,  practice  is  another :  and  die 
less  a  man  has  manifested  of  it,  the  more  deep-drawn  is  the  con- 
tempt  which  he  receives  on  his  head  at  the  hands  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Secretary,  from  the  bucket  lettered  with  the  word  refuse. 

Meantime,  nere  stands  a  strange  mystery.  Refuse — were  there 
ever  such  a  plenty  of  it,  would  the  hand  of  Mr.  Peel  pick  it  off 
the  dunghill,  and  place  it  on  high — this  refuse  ?  Forbid  it,  consis- 
tency, at  least.  For  who  is  it  that  prophecies  it  of  him  ?  Is  it  not 
Mr.  Peel  himself  ?  But  shall  he  be  suffered  thus  to  deal  by  him- 
self ?     Shall  Amyntas  murder  Amyntas  i 

One  possible  solution  remains,  and  but  one.  On  the  part  of  a 
barrister,  willingness  to  serve  in  the  office  of  police  magistrate  for 
so  little  as  the  60^/.  a  year,  is  not  merely  evidence  of  his  inapti- 
tude for  that  office,  but  conclusive  evidence.  This  meanings  how- 
ever strange,  being  intelligible  enough, — we  have  thus  far  some- 
thing tangible  to  examine.  For,  supposing  none  but  refuse  wil- 
ling to  serve,  refuse  he  must  take  up  with,  or  have  none  :  and 
thus,  it  being  Hobson's  choice,  there  is  no  inconsistency  either  in 
his  making  it,  or  in  his  avowing  the  making  it.  But  suppose 
enough  willing  who  are  not  refuse,  what  matter  is  it  how  many 
there  are  who  are  refuse  ?  Will  he,  then,  having  good  and  bad 
before  him,  both  in  plenty,  take  in  hand  the  bad,  putting  aside  the 
good  ? 

The  stock  of  difficulties  is  not  yet  exhausted.  Comes  now  a 
point  for  him  to  settle  with  certain  gentlemen.  Of  the  thirty 
gentlemen  at  present  serving  in  this  situation,  Jbur  I  see,  who, 
by  his  own  account  (No.  11.)  are  serving,  and  for  these  three 
years,  or  thereabouts,  have  been  serving,  at  the  low  price.  None 
of  them,  I  hope,  were  bom  in  Ireland,  or  in  the  United  States :  if 
yes,  there  may  be  danger  in  the  case.  **  Sir  (they  may  say  to 
him,  one  after  another)  do  you  mean  to  call  me  refuse  ?"  One 
consolation  is,  that  refuse,  as  according  to  him  they  are  (as  per 
No.  1.)  they  are  not  the  less  included  in  his  certificate  (No.  6.)  of 
universal  aptitude.  This,  with  the  assurance  of  the  additional 
200/.  may,  it  is  hoped  soften  them.  Was  it  for  this  that  the 
200/.  was  extended  to  those,  in  whose  instance  experience,  if  he 
is  to  be  believed,  has  demonstrated  that  for  any  other  purpose  it 
was  not  needed  ? 

One  lumping  assumption  there  is,  upon  which  the  whole 
strength  of  his  argument  rests.  Faintness  of  prospect,  such  as  to 
induce  a  man  in  the  profession  to  take  up  with  600/.  a. year  certain, 
charged  with  moderate  labor,  is  conclusive  eyidezice  of  his  not 
being  fit,  either  for  the  profession  of  barrister,  or  for  the  office  of 
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police  magistrate.  How  brisk  are  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary's  con- 
clusions !  Involved  in  the  assumption  is  this — ^that  'all  who  have 
not  actually  a  certain  quantity  of  the  business  in  question,  or  at 
least  a  strong  assurance  of  it,  are  unfit  for  it.  Now  then  how 
stands  the  matter  in  point  of  fact  ?  In  a  prodigious  degree  more 
than  any  other,  this  profession  is  always  overstocked.  In  this  same 
profession,  the  quantity  of  business  that  shall  be  deemed  sufficient 
to  produce  a  refusal  of  the  oflSce,  with  the  600/.  a  year — let  the 
fixation  of  it  be  left  even  tohim — ^for  one  who  is  in  possession  of 
it  there  may  be  two,  or  more  likely  a  much  greater  multiple  of 
one,  that  are  not  in  possession  of  it.  Here  then,  according  to  his 
own  reckoning,  forgone  who  is  not  refuse,  there  will  be  the  two, 
the  three,  the  half  dozen  (where  shall  we  end  ?)  who  are  refuse  : 
and  yet,  as  above,  of  this  refuse,  for  aught  he  can  know,  numbers 
there  are  in  any  proportion,  whose  aptitude  is  at  the  highest  pitch, 
and  who  yet,  if  they  have  either  common  prudence,  or  disposition 
to  follow  so  many  examples  as  are  before  them,  will  not  disdain  to 
pick  up  the  supposed  disgraceful  pittance.  Let  me  not  be  accused 
of  taking  an  undue  advantage  of  an  unguarded  word.  Substitute 
the  tamest  word  the  language  furnishes,  the  arguments  remain  the 
same. 

Mean  time,  who  does  not  know  that  there  are  certain  points  of 
aptitude,  in  respect  of  which  a  man  may  be  very  indifferently  qua- 
lified for  making  his  way  at  the  bar  ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  be  but  so 
much  the  better  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the 
office  in  question,  being,  as  they  are,  with  Mr.  Justice  Bailey's 
leave  be  it  spoken,  the  functions  of  the  judge.  Rhetoric  is  the 
leading  talent  of  the  barrister ;  logic,  of  the  judge:  and  between 
the  two,  the  strife  is  not  much  less  fierce  than,  according  to  the 
poet,  between  liberty  and  love. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  almost  every  body  knows — ^and  a  man  must 
be  a  Secretary  of  State,  or  at  least  a  cabinet  minister,  not  to  know — 
that  in  this  profession,  above  all  others,  success  depends  on 
accident,  at  least  as  much  as  on  aptitude : — that  it  has  for  its 
proximate  cause  a  certain  opinion  in  the  heads  of  attornies :  and 
that,  if  external  circumstances,  altogether  independent  of  inward 
endowments,  do  not  concur  in  the  generation  of  this  opinion,  a 
man  may  unite  the  rhetoric  of  a  Murray  with  the  logic  of  a  Dun- 
ning, and,  at  the  end  of  a  long  life,  die,  like  Serjeant  Kemble  the 
reporter,  without  ever  having  clasped,  to  his  panting  breast,  the 
blessing  of  a  brief. 

Nor  yet  are  we  out  of  our  wood.  For,  still  remains  one  topic, 
to  thicKen  the  perplexity.  It  is  that  of  the  length  of  standing — 
the  yet  remaining  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Secretary's  security  for  aptitude.  To  render  a  barrister  an  object  of 
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his  choice,  three  yeais  (says  No.  3.)  aaust  be  his  length  of  standing. 
Now  then  of  the  number  tAree  thus  applied,  what  was  the  design  ? 
to  extend  the  number  of  admissible  candidates^  or  to  oarrow  it  i 
The  too  young  or  the  too  old — ^for  the  exclusion  of  which  of 
these  unapt  classes  was  it  intended  ?  The  too  young — says  the 
wording,  abstractedly  considered  :  the  too  old-— says  the  word 
rrfuse,  and  the  sort  of  argument  conveyed  by  it.  For,  these  are 
they,  who,  by  their  willingness  to  accept  of  so  low  a  price  as 
the  600/.  have  given  the  requisite  proof  of  inaptitude : — of  their 
despair  of  barrister  business  *, — and  consequently  of  their  inapti- 
tude for  the  office  of  police  magistrate.  Thus  incompetent  (says 
the  argument)  are  the  old  barristers  run  to  seed.'-^Turn  now  to  the 
three  year  olds.  In  the  breasts  of  all  this  blooming  youth,  no 
such  self-condemning  and  inaptitude-proving  despair,  can  have  had 
time  to  form  itself.  At  this  short  standing, — unless  here  and 
there  a  special  pleader,  who  has  shown  himself  by  practice 
under  the  bar,  be  an  exception, — no  practice,  no  expectation — 
consequently  no  disappointment.  Expectation!  How  should 
there  have  been  any  ?  After  these  three  years,  how  long  (shall 
we  say)  continues  the  time  {or  junittr  openings^  which  require  no- 
thing but  a  few  words  got  by  heart,  and  half-guinea  motions  of 
course^  which  require  not  even  that  ?-*-sources  not  furnishing, 
on  an  average,  the  tenth  part  of  the  supposed  disdained  6002. 
Now  then  comes  the  comparison.  To  these  men,  in  whose  in- 
stance, by  the  admission,  or  rather  by  the  assertion,  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Secretary,  the  probability  is,  that  they  have  had  no  appro- 
priate experience  worth  mentioning^— to  these  men  is  to  belong 
the  exclusive  chance  of  being  chosen  for  the  office  :  while  those, 
who  may  have  appropriate  experience,  in  any  quantity  not  incon»- 
patible  with  the  choice  of  600/.  a  year  far  life,  charged  with  the 
already  very  moderate,  and  naturally  still  decreasing  labor,  which 
will  be  seen  presently,  —  are  for  that  reason  to  be  regarded  as  being 
proved  in  hopeless  degree  unapt,,  and  on  that  ground  are  ta  be 
excluded  from  all  chance. 

,  «  But  you  have  forgot"  (says-  somebody)  « the  wonder-working 
200/.  a  year." — Not  I  indeed.  But,  forasmuch  as,  in  the  case  of 
the  tliree  year  olds,  it  is  to  create  aptitude  out  of  nothing,^ — I  see 
not  why  it  should  find  less  difficulty  in.  creating  it,  in  the  instance 
of  the  twenty  or  twenty-three  year  olds,  to  whose  stock  of  the 
requisite  materials  no  limitation  can  be  assigned,  short  of  that 
which  is  applied  by  an  assurance  of  more  than  the  600/*  a  year  \xf 
professional  practice. 

To  prepare  honorable  house  for  the  reception  of  the  above 
logic  and  the  above  rhetoric.  Right  Hon.  Secretary  sets  out,  I  see, 
with  history.    Original  salaries,  400/.  \  resuh  pes  Times  (No.  2.) 
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'^  tnoompeteiice  iT  per  Morning  Chronicle^  <<  total  incompetence.'' 
Cause  and  proof  of  the  incompetence,  manifest :  out  of  twehre  (the 
original  number)  barristers,  no  more  than  three.  Being  barristers, 
these  three  should  naturally  have  produced  a  five-and-twenty  per 
cent«  discount  from  the  totality  of  the  incompetence ;  but  perhapt 
they  were  of  the  refuse  sort :  and  grant  him  but  this,  the  excep- 
tion, being  thus  only  apparent,  gires  strength  rather  than  weakness 
to  his  sweeping  rule.  Here  too  sincerity  compels  me  to  be  totally 
recalcitrant :  major,  minor,  conclusion — ^to  nothing  can  I  accede. 
Incompetence,  neither  proved  nor  probabilized :  power  of  the  first 
200/.  a  year  to  increase  competence  (supposing  a  deficiency  of  it) 
denied  by  me  :  supposing  it  admitted,  need  of  the  proposed  second 
2002.  a  year  for  producing  competence,  denied  again  :  the  actual 
production  of  it  having  been  so  triumphantly  proved  by  me,  as 
above :  proved  by  the  most  irrefragable  of  all  testimony — ^his  own 
evidence. 

Proof  of  the  incompetence  of  the  original  nine, — non-iarrister'* 
ship.  With  so  concise,  and  at  the  same  time  so  satisfactory  a 
proof,  especially  to  the  barrister  part  of  the  audience, — at  this 
stage,  of  his  history  in  union  with  his  logic,  the  Right  Hon.  Secre- 
tary might  perhaps  have  done  as  well,  had  he  not  only  begun,  but 
ended  •  not  much  strength,  it  is  believed,  will  either  of  these  his 
supports,  receive  from  the  particulars.  The  year  of  the  establish- 
ment being  1792, — ^the  nine  are  all  of  them,  by  this  time,  gathered 
to  their  fathers ;  indeed,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman's  urbanity 
considered,  the  sentence  thus  passed  on  them  proves  as  much. 
From  such  a  quarter,  a  more  drastic  condemnation,  unless  it  were 
by  the  word  refuse^  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  But  they  had  not 
risen  (poor  gentlemen  !)  to  the  rank  of  those,  the  feelings  of  whose 
surviving  relatives  can  make  claim  to  the  protection  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Abbott ;  and,  if  they  had,  it  is  not  against  a  Secretary  of 
State,  nor  even  against  a  member  [of  hon.  house — speaking  in  his 
place — that  it  could  be  afforded.  Instead  of  the  sweet  satisfaction 
of  seeing  fine  and  imprisonment  inflicted  on  the  gainsayer, — they 
must  therefore,  under  their  affliction,  put  up  with  such  poor  sup- 
port, as  an  obscure  and  unpaid  ex-barrister  of  the  refuse  class  has 
it  in  his  power  to  give. 

With  an  exception  (of  which  presently)  of  no  one  of  the  devoted 
nine  do  I  remember  anything.  The  sort  of  character  evidence 
which  I  have  to  adduce  for  them,  is  therefore  none  of  it  of  that 
9Citt  which  is  called  direct :  none  of  it  more  than  circumstantial. 
Nor  is  it  the  worse  for  being  so ;  for,  as  applied  to  character,  the 
value  of  direct  evidence,  unless  it  be  from  some  such  person  as  a 
Secretary  of  State,  may  be  judged  from  what  is  above,  although  it 
ie  fr<mi  a  Secretary  of  State. 
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To  return  to  the  history. — ^In  regard  to  appropriate  aptitude 
{competence  I  cannot  keep  to,  since  it  includes,  not  to  say  exclu- 
sively denotes,  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  inapti- 
tude is  a  recommendation) — ^in  regard  to  appropriate  aptitude,  the 
question  is  between  tlie  nine  defunct  and  reprobated  original 
magistrates,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary's  magistrates  in  2)eUo 
or  in  embrya — ^his  three  year  old  Barristers.  Of  these,  as  yet  unborn 
babes  of  grace — offspring  of  the  imagination  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Secretary,  the  title  to  the  quality  of  aptitude  has  been  already 
disposed  of:  circumstantial  evidence  and  proof  presumptive  of 
inaptitude, — ^want  of  experience  in  business,  or  moKe  shortly — 
their  not  being  men  of  business.  Now  then  for  my  nine  clients. 
The  Right  Hon.  Secretary's  list  of  them  (No.  2.)  has  been 
seen  :  major,  one  ;  clergymen,  three  ;— (oh  fie  !  what  after  the 
major?)  starch  dealers,  two;  Glasgow  trader,  one.  Now,  with 
the  exception  of  the  three  clergymen  (whom  I  shall  leave,  to  those 
so  much  more  efficient  advocates,  of  whom  no  gentlemen  of  their 
cloth  can  ever  be  in  want — magistrates  for  whom  I  cannot  find  any 
tolerable  presumptive  evidence  of  their  having  been  men  of 
business  in  any  way)— of  all  the  others  I  am  bold  to  affirm  that 
they  had  been  men  of  business. 

I  will  go  further,  and  add, — nor  is  there  any  one  of  those  occu- 
pations, experience  in  the  business  of  which  does  not  afford 
stronger  presumption  of  aptitude — even  in  relation  to  the  business 
of  the  office  in  question,  than  can  be  afforded  by  an  utter  want  of 
all  experience  in  any  kind  of  business.  The  major,  being  a  major, 
must  have  passed  through  the  several  grades — ensign  (or  the 
equivalent)  lieutenant,  captain:  and,  in  all  of  them,  if  com- 
manding men  by  scores  and  hundreds  is  business — ^he  must  have 
been  a  man  of  business.  The  starch  dealers,  they  too  must  have 
been  men  of  business ;  for,  buying  and  selling  starch  is  doing 
business  :  and  in  that  business,  with  whatever  degree  of  success, 
they  could  not  but  have  been  exerting  themselves,  forasmuch  as 
their  subsistence  depended  on  it.  All  this  too,  in  addition  to 
their  having  been  bona  Jide  eating  as  well  as  drinking;  to  wit, 
from  the  hour  they  gave  up  the  nipple,  down  to  the  time  of  their 
appointment ;  which  is  rather  more  than  can  be  alleged  in  favor 
of  the  aptitude  of  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary's  ^ro/6rg/5,  unless  it  be 
the  difference  between  the  performing  of  those  exercises  at  a  man's 
own  home,  and  the  performing  them  in  the  hall  of  an  inn  of  court : 
which  difference,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  regard  as  constituting, 
to  the  purpose  in  question,  a  very  material  one. 

I  come  lastly  to  the  Glasgow  trader.  Being  a  trader,  he  too 
must  have  been  a  man  of  business.  As  such  I  might  leave  him ; 
but,  it  having  fallen  in  my  way,  to  know  in  what  ways,  and  in 
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how  ^conspLcuous  a  degree,  with  reference  to  the  business  of  this 
-very  office,  he  proved  himself  a  man  of  business,  I  shall  venture  a 
iew  particulars.  This  tnan  Was  PcUrick  Colquhoun  :  and,  unless 
destroyed  by  the  comparative  smallness  of  his  remuneration,  his 
relative  aptitude  has  stronger,  as  well  as  more  incontrovbrtible 
proofs  than  can,  I  trust,  be  produced,  not  only  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Secretary's  unknown  proteges  in  embryo,  whom  even 
I  look  down  upon  as  so  many  chits, — ^but  'even  by  the  whole 
of  the  actually  existing  barrister-magistrates,  produced  by  the 
additional  200/.  a  year,  to  whom  I  make  my  bow,  whoever  they 
may  be.  Treatise  (I  mean)  on  the  Police  of  the*  Metropolis, 
Treatise  on  Indigence,  Treatise  on  the  Office  of  Constable — arid 
for  ought  I  know,  others  (for  I  have  not  time  to  iiunt  for  them) 
bearing  most  directly  on  the  business  of  this  very  office.  As  to 
the  first  mentioned — of  the  number  of  its  editions  I  am  afraid  to 
speak,  not  having  the  last  before  me :  the  fifth,  which  I  have  in 
hand,  is  as  early  as  1797,  and  there  must  have  been  several  others 
after  it.  Into  the  merits  of  them  I  cannot  afford  to  enter,  this 
paper  not  being  either  a  Quarterly^  an  Edinburgh^  or  a  Westmin- 
ster Review :  nor,  if  I  could,  could  I  venture  to  put  my  judgment 
in  competition  with  the  single  word  incompetence^  from  the  lips  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Secretary.  I  must  leave  them  therefore  to  that  evi- 
dence :  and,  if  that  evidence  be  not  more  probative,  than  any  which 
the  Right  Hon.  Secretary  has  adduced  in  favor  of  his  future  pro- 
iegSSi  or  even  in  favor  of  their  existing  predecessors  and  intended 
colleagues,  I  must  give  up  my  cause. 

Evidence,  of  this  sort  in  abundance  riiust  be  omitted.  One  lot 
is  too,  pointed  to  be  thus  dealt  with.  To  this  Glasgow  trader, 
whatever  may  be  the  value  of  it,  was  the  public  indebted  for  the 
first  addition  made  to  the  number  of  those  offices,  and /the  Right 
Hon.  Secretary  for  a  proportionable  part  of  the  patronage,  to  the 
value  of  which  he  is  thus  laboring  to  give  increase.  /  It  was  the 
addition  made  by  the  Thames  Police  Act  39  and  40  Geo.  III. 
anno  1800,  ch.  87.  Of  this  business,  it  fell  in  my  way  not  to  be 
altogether  ignorant.  A  bill  was  necessary.  Colquhoun  had 
found  the  facts.  I  ventured  to  supply  the  law.  I  drew  the  bill, 
leaving  out  as  much  of  the  customary  surplusage  as  I  durst.  In 
the  procedure  clauses,  for  giving  execution  and  effect  to  the  law, 
I  ventured  as  far  as  I  durst,  and  further  than  any  one  had  ventured 
before.  Incompetent  as  the  performance  could  not  but  be, 
coming  out  of  such,  hands,  change  of  hands  rendered  its  com- 
petence unquestionable.  At  my  humble  request,  a  learned 
gentleman  of  the  first  distinction  (I  know  my  distance  better  than 
to  mention  him)  received  it  into  his,  and  without  the  change  of  a 
word,  it  became  law.  The  plan  had  been  formed  by  CJolquhoun,  in 
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coojuncdoii  vriA  I  forget  vliat  hodj  of  merontife  ami^  who 
wsnted  a  tort  of  board  of  vAack  he  was  to  Ise  at  the  head.  The 
board  thej  did  not  ^ :  butapreaem  of  5002.  testified  their  sense 
of  his  competenoe  with  relation  to  poSce  business*'  Such  was  the 
nameless  Glasgow  trader :  hb  name  would  not  hoLre  been  qdte 
so  suitable  to  the  &%ht  Hon.  Secretary's  purpose^  as  it  is  to 


As  to  the  three  clergymen,  leaving  die  question,  as  to  thor  m- 
competence,  to  be  settled  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  with  the  Ard^ 
bishops  of  Canterbury,  defunct  and  living,  the  Lord  ChancdIor% 
and  the  seveta]  Lard  Lieutenants,  i  proceed  to  the  remaining  one  of 
the  two  erils,  for  which  the  second  2002.  a  year  as  provided  by  him,  is 
to  operate  as  a  remedy .  This  is — ^the  deficiency  in  the  article  of 
time :  the  deficiency,  if  any,  present  or  future,  in  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity of  time  employed,  or  eventually  about  to  be  employed^  by  the 
magistrates  in  question,  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  dudes* 

On  this  evil  the  Right  Honorable  Secretary  taudies,  it 
should  seem,  with  rather  a  tender  hand :  adlnsion  and  insinuation, 
rather  than  assertion,  are  the  forms  of  speech  I  see  tempioyed. 
(Per  No.  1.)  In  the  bunness  ^  great  increase :"  cause,  ditto,  partly 
in  acts  of  p;\rliament,  partly  in  population.  Triumphant  tenders 
of  papers  in  proof  oJF  all  these  factsr— ^o  which  mi^it  have  been 
added  the  existence  of  the  sun  at  noon  day. 

Of  the  existence  of  the  thus  delicately-^assumed  evil, — at  the 
hands  of  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary  I  look  in  vain  for  other  proof. 
From  that  most  authentic  source,  somewhat  less  exfdicit  is  the 
evidence  I  see  to  the  contrary,  it  is  that  which  has  been  already 
seen:  it  is  made  of  stretching  leather:  it  is  wide  enough  to  be 
applied  to  whatever  can  be  desired.  By  the  thirty  gentlemen, 
(who,  it  has  been  seen,  are  at  once  so  competent,  and,  for  want  of 
the  200/.  a  year,  so  incompetent,) — these  duties,  as  per  No;  11, 
are  petformed  to  the  great  satisfacdon  of  the  country ;  and  this, 
notwithstanding  that,  as  per  No.  4,  to  prove  die  necessity  of  the 
barrister  pafrt,  almost  constant  attendance,  he  says, .  is  requiied* 
Required  ?*  Good.  But  &y  xoham  was  it,  or  anydiing  IHse  it,  ever 
required  ?-- a  question  somewhat  more  easy  to  put  tl^  to  answer. 
By  any  su  ch  attendance,  or  any  thing  like  an  appioaeJi  to  it,  ^ 
place  wouM  be  spoilt,  and  no  gendeman  would  accept  it :  accep* 
tance  would  of  itself  be  proof  of  incompetence. 

Now  the  ii,  forasmuch  as,  in  this  ofiice,  according  to  the  Rigk 
Honorable  Becretar/s  opinion,  an  <<  almost  constant  attendance'' 
is  required,  and  accordingly  fomis  part  and  parcel  of  its  duties  ;-- 
and  forasmuch  as,  without  exception,  these  same  duties  are, 
according  to  this  his  evidence,  actually  performed — ^performed  not 
merely  to  A/a  satisfaction,  but  to  the  satisfaction  of  ^  country  :-* 
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f orasmtidi  as/ 1  say,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  one  of  his  two 
evils,  is»  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  pile  of  papers,  with  the 
mention  of  which  he  at  once  a]arn\ed  and  satisfied  the  House, 
still  to  seek  5 — for  this  de6ciency,  though  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
provide  a  supply,  it  is  not,  I  flatter  myself;  ahogether  out  of  my 
power,  humbly'  to  point  out  a  course  by  which  he  may  obtain  it. 
True  or  false,  newspaper  statement  is  unofficial  statement :  unofH* 
cial~  statement  is .  not  admitted  in  evidence,  even  when  no  man  in 
Honorable  House  doubts,  or  will*  venture  to  express  a  doub't^ 
of  the  correctness  of  it.  Honorable  House  knows  better  than  to 
admit,  through  such  a  channel,  anything,  however  well  attested, 
in  the  character  of  evidence.  Tet  are  such  statements, — unofficial 
and  incompetent  as  they  are, — made  use  of,  every  day,  in  the 
character  of  indicative  evidence,  for  the  elicitation  of  acknowieged 
evidence.  '  This  premised,  I  shall  venture  to  copy  from  a  news- 
paper a  portion  of  a  paragraph :  humbly  observing,  that  in  every 
one  of  the  offices  in  question  there  exist  various  persons,  from  any 
of  whom,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  know. it,  Honorable  House,  and  in 
it  Right  Honorable  Secretary  may  learn  at  any  time,  whether,  iii 
this^  same  newspaper  statement,  there  be  any  and  what  portion  and 
degree  of  truth,  and  how  far  the  actual  agrees  with  their 
**  required  constancy  of  attendance." 

«  We  believe,"  says  the  Globe  and  Traveller^  as  quoted  in  the 
Examiner  of  March  27,  1825, — «*  we  believe  a  Magistrate 
attends  at  each  of  the  offices  from  12  to  3,  and  looks  in  again  in 
the  evening.  There  are  three  magistrates  in  an  office,  so  that  this 
duty  is  imposed  on  each  of  them  twice  a  week.  We  know  that 
there  is  some  business  for  which  the  presence  of  two  Magistrates 
is  necessary ;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  at  almost  all  the 
offices,  volunteer  Magistrates  are  frequently  in  attendance.  We 
are  convinced  that  a  very  large  statement  of  the  time  each  Magis- 
trate needs  be  in  attendance,  is— every  other  day,  three  hours  in 
the  morning,  and  twice  a-week,'  two  hours  in  the  evening." 

In  regard  to  this  evil,  if  any  thing  that  comes  from  so  incompe- 
tent a  quarter  could  be  heard,  I  could,  I  think,  do  something 
towards  tranquillizing  the  Right  Honorable  Secretary;  Aptitude 
is  not  quite  so  easily  secured  as  asserted.  But  attendance — ^the 
maximum  of  possible  attendance-— every  master-man;  how  humble 
soever  in  condition— every  master-man  that  really  desires  it,  has 
it.  To  the  extent  of  his  desires,  the  Right  Honorable  Secretary 
has  it  in  his  own  individual  office.  With  the  assistance  of  Honor- 
able and  Right  Honorable  House,  to  the  same  extent,  he  may 
have  it  in  the  instance  of  every  other  public  office  without  excep- 
tion.    If,  dien,  in  any  instance,  and  in  any  degree,  he  fails  to  have 
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it,  it  is  because  he  does  not  desixei  not  because  be  is  not  able,  to 
obtain  it. 

You  may  maximize  attendance,  and  you  may  minimize  it« 
The  maximization  problem  has  been  solved,  and  with  illustrious 
success,  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  the  indigent,  when  worked 
9n  a  steam  scale*  As  some  are  killed  off,  others  succeed ; 
and  capital — the  one  and  the  only  thing  needful — ^accundulates. 
Examined  in  his  pl^ce,  or  elsewhere,  one  Honorable  Membef  of 
Honorable  House  could  give,  on  this  poinf^  if  I  have  not  be^Q 
fuisinformed,  instructive  information.  His  name,  if  I  mistake  not^ 
begins  with  a  P. 

Those  whose  will  it  is  to  minimize  attendance  might,  if  in  the 
above  newspaper  report  .there  be  any  approach  to  truth>  receive 
instruction,  if  it  be  worth  while,  by  applying  to  another  P,  no  less 
a  P.  than  Mr.  Secretary  Peel.  But  it  is  not  worth  while :  those  who 
undeirstand  nothing  else,  understand  this.  Everybody,  man  and 
boy,  knows  how  to  be  idle,  eveiry  man  knows  what  it  is  to  stand 
Rooking  on,  and  helping,  while  otbep  are  idle.  Every  man  knows 
what  it  is  to  pay,  as  well  as  to  be  paid,  for  doing  work,  and  aff  the 
while  seeing  and  leaving  it  undone.  Other  arts  travel  at  their 
different  paces.  Under  matchless  constitution,  the  art  of  sinecur- 
ism  is  at  its  acme. 

In  my  small  way,  I  have  a  manufactory  of  my  own>  in  which, 
with  the  same  sort  of  instrument  (imagination),  with  which  the 
Right  Hon.  Secretary  has  manufactured  aptitude  in  the  instance 
pf  Bis  three-^year-old  Barrister-Magistrates,  and  for  my  own  aqiuse- 
ment  (as  the  half. retired  chimney-sweeper  swept  chimneys)  I  make 
judges.  My  judges  are  judges  of  all  work,  and  of  all  hours. 
They  do  not,  it  is  true,  sit  each  of  them,  every  day  in  every  year, 
and  on  every  day,  every  hour  of  the  four-and-twenty  j  but,  in  each 
judicatory  they,  following  one  anotl^er,  do  all  this.  ff'Aen  sleeps 
injustice^  ^o  may  Justice  toOf  said  a  voice  to  me  in  one  of  my  dreapis. 
My  muse  is  but  a  hobbling  oqe : — sl^  has  not  been  to  school  to 
the  Laureates :  the  too  is  somewhat  of  a  botch :  but  I  remember 
her  so  much  the  better.  In  one  thing  I  endeavor  to  copy  the 
Kight  Honorable  Secretary's  noble  and  learned  friend — it  is  the 
quality  so  judiciously  selected  for  his  eulogium — consistency. 
The  ends  to  which  my  Judicial  Establishment,  and  n^y  Procedure 
Code,  in  copformity  to  the  Constitutional  Code  to  w^ich  they 
belong,   are  from   beginning  to  end   directed,  are  th<|  ends  of 

iusticp:  pnder  matchless  Constitution,  the  ends  to  which  the 
udicial  Establishment  js,  and  theVrpcedure  Code,  if  the^e  V^re 
any,  would  be,  directed,— are  the  ends  of  ludicatuTe.  VfhTit 
these  are,  it  is  not  fqr  me  to  presume  to  inform  the  l^on.  Secre- 
tary :  over  and  over  again  he  must  have  heard  tkem,  amidst  peals 
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of  bpghter,  01^  flop^$  of  tearij  from  bjs  Learned  and  matphlefi^ly. 
consistent  Friend,  before  or  after  the  second  bottle. 

Such  being  the  bill — such  the  ostensible  and  declared  objects  of 
it — such  the  evils  asserted  or  ins^inuated-r-such  the  Remedies 
proyid|d — such  the  atgifinents  employed  in  proof  of  the  evils,  andj 
in  recommendation  of  tbe  remedies — what^  after  all^  is  th^  real 
object?  The  topip  must  not  be  omitted:  though  to  few  6f  the 
readers,  if  any,  whose  patience  has  ^brought  them  thus  far,  can 
anything  on  this  head  be  regarded  as  much  more  needed,  t}]^n 
were  the  Hon.  Secretary's  proofs  of  encrease  of  population  and 
acts  of  Parliament.  " 

'  Loss,  by  waste  of  public  money,  is  in  every  instance  an 
evil :  in  the  present  instance,  loss  in  the  article  of  aptitude 
is,  in  my  view  of  die  matter,  a  still  greater  evil.  To  the  aug- 
inentation  of  aptitude,  perfectly  inoperative  will  be  the  200/. 
a  year :  not  so  to  the  diminution  of  it.  1,000/.  a  year  is  a  salary 
for  a  nobly  related  pi^isne,  at  one  o{  the  highest  boards.  lam 
fearful  of  mistakes,  and  have  no  time  for  searches.  When  Red 
Books  had  the  salaries  to  them,  1,000/.  if  recollection  does  not 
mislead  me,  was  t^e  number  attached  to  the  office  of  Puisne 
Admiralty  Lord. 

In  the  heaven  of  office,  there  are  many  mansions.  Of  a  Police 
Magistrate,  the  station  cannot  be  altogether  on  a  level  with  that  of 
an  Admiralty  Lord  :  but  the  200/.  a  year  will  raise  the  lower  office 
to  a  level  next  below  that  of  the  higher  one.  To  a  reverend  youth 
-^— even  to  one  born  honorable,  a  spiritual  benefice  yielding  800/. 
a  year  is  not  altogether  an  object  of  disdain :  eased,  as  above,  of 
labor,  though  not  so  perfectly  as  in  the  other  case,  why  should 
even  this  temporal  one  ?  Without  some  improvement,  attendance 
is  a  burthen  the  lay  incumbent  cannot  be  altogether  eased  of : 
thought  he  may  be  eased  of  without  difficulty.  When  two  Magis- 
trates are  necessary,  there  must  be  a  non-honorable  to  yield  thought^ 
but  the  honorably  will  serve  as  well  as  the  non-honorable  to 
yield  auspices:  when  one  Magistrate  suffices,  the  dignity  of 
the  honorable  man  will  need  no  disturbance.  But,  the  only 
case,  in  which  burthens  so  degrading  to  honorable  men  will  re« 
quire  to  be  imposed,  is  an  extreme  case.  Naturally  speaking,  there 
will  in  general  be  unpaid  Magistrates  enough,  to  whom,  tor  the 
'  time  and  trouble  of  attendance,  the  power  and  the  amusement  will 
dffi>rd  sufficient  compensation.  One  of  these  sttppleansy  the  non- 
honorable,  takes  care  to,  provide,  each  time^  for  his  honorable  friend 
and  colleague*  Thus  is  the  labor  of  the  honorable  minimized :  and, 
sadly  have  his  non-honorable  colleagues  been  deficient  in  what 
everybody  owes  to  his  rank,  if  the  quantity  of  time   actually 
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employed  in  official  duties  is  anything  more  than  an  impalpable 
one.  • 

Here  then,  in  short,  comes  the  eflfect  and  use  of  this  second 
200/.  The  first  did  not  bring  the  place  within  the  sphere  of  the 
highly-connected  class :  the  hope  is — that  the  second  will :  it  will, 
at  any  rate,  form  a  basis  for  a  third. 

'    *'  What  makes  all  doctrines  plain  and  clear? 
**  About  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.'' 

So  stood  the  matter  in  Sir  Hudibras'»  time.  But  now  the  200/. 
must  have  an  ever  increasing  number  of  others  to  mount  upon. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  do  I  endeavor  to  overthrow,  without  endea-i 
voring  at  the  same  time  to  build  up.  For  maximizing  the  chance 
in  favor  of  every  thing  needful,  I  have  a  recipe  of  my  own,  and 
that  exemplified  on  the  largest  scale  i  the  principle  of  it  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  dhis  volume,  or  in  one  that  will  soon 
follow  it.  Alas !  what  hopes  can  there  be  for  mine  i  It  is  the 
very  reverse  of  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary's.  It  may  serve  him  at 
any  rate  to  laugh  at.  His  plan  excludes  experienced  Magistrates, 
Admitting  nobody  but  nominal  Barristers.  Now  then  comes  the 
laugh  : — ^the  most  efficient  and  approved  of  House  of  Commons 
arguments.  Mine  admits  nobody  but  experienced  Magistrates ; 
excluding  Barristers,  nominal  and  real  all  together. 
V  My  plan  serves  at  once  for  aptitude  and  attendance.,  As  to 
aptitude,— for />^/  I  require,  as  a  qualification,  previous  admission 
into  the  Magistracy,  and  thereafter,  unpaid,  but  constant  and  ade- 
quately proved  attendance,  at  some  one  of  the  existing  offices  % 
attendance  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  say  five  years :  to  wit, 
when  from  the  commencement  of  thei  plan  that  length  of  time 
has  elapsed,  and  till  then  for  as  great  a  length  of  time  as  can  be  had. 

Now  for  a  contrast,  between  my  experienced  Magistrates,  and 
the  Right  Hon.  Secretary's  unfledged  Barristers,  adding,  if  so  it 
please  him,  any  number  of  grey-headed  ones. 

1.  As  to  moral  aptitude,  my  Magistrates  will  have  been  engaged 
in  the  exclusive  support  of  rights — or  at  least  of  what  the  tegtslor 
ture  has  pronounced  ngkty  and  the  exclusive  repression  of  wrongs 
—or  at  least  of  what  the  legislature  has  pronounced  wrong.  His 
Barristers  will  have  been  occupied  either  in  nothing  at  all,  or  in 
what  is  so  much  M^orse  than  nothing,  promiscuous  defence  of 
right  and  wrong,  with  the  universal  predilection  for  wrong,  as 
being  the  best  customer. 

2.  As  to  intellectual  aptitude,  composed  as  it  is  of  appropriate 
knowlege  and  judgment,  my  magistrates  will,^^or  the  whole  of 
l;heir  unremunerated  length  of  time,  have  been  employed,  on  the 
very  spot,  in  study,  and  occasionally  in  practice,  in  the  very  field  for 
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whieh  it  is  proposed  to  engage  their  remunerated  services^  in  the 
whole  of  that  field,  and  in  no  other  than  that  field,  ta  their 
consideration  will  have  been  subjected,  in  all  their  varieties,  all  sorts 
of  cases  which  can  have  grown  up  in  that  same  field.  The  Right 
Hon.  Secretary's  Barristers,  with  their  800/.  instead  of  600/.  a-year 
— ^how  will  they  have  been  occupied  ?  My  answer  has  been  seen 
already.  The  Right  Honorable  Secretary's  answer  the  country  will 
be  grateful  for,  if  he  can  find  any.  But  they  may  have  been  not 
only  Barristers,  but  Barristers  in  full  practice,  and  all  the  while 
not  knowing  anything  more  of  the  business  of  a  Police  Magistrate, 
than  if  they  had  been  all  the  while  fighting  as  army  officers.  Of  ' 
practising  Barristers  there  are  about  as  many  equity  as  common 
lawyers.  Now  in  a  Police  Magistrate's  practice,  what  is  there  that 
has  any  thing  in  common  with  equity  practice  ?  .  Let  him  bestow 
a  glance  on  the  Table  to  Maddoch's  Equity t  and  then  on  the 
Table  to  the  last  edition  of  BurrCs  Justice^  or  whatever  work 
has  now  supplanted  it,  and  see  whether  this  is  not  strictly  true*. 
To  those  abstracts  I  venture  in  kindness  to  refer  him,  long  as  the 
road  through  may  seem  to  be,  as  being  shorter  than  through  the 
mazes  of  his  walking  dictionary.  Those  he  might  get  by  hearty 
sooner  than  an  intelligible  answer  from  his  oracle  \  a  negative  the 
oracle  would  not  venture  to  give,. and  an  a&rmative  he  would  not 
choose  to  give. 

3.  Lastly,as  to  appropriate  a£tive  aptitude.  On  the  part  of  my 
Magistrates  it  would  be  a  maximum.  By  every  motive  they  would 
be  impelled  to-  render  it  so.  At  the  hands  of  the  Barrister,  what 
his  Right  Hon.  Patron  does  not  require,  is  activity  in  any  shape; 
all  he  does  require,  is  existence. 

As  to  attendance,  and  the  means  of  securing  it,  to  a  great  degree  ' 
it  is  already  comprised  in  the  active  aptitude,  just  spoken  of.  But, 
in  whatever  possible  degree  he  chooses  to  have  it,  he  may  have 
it  if  he  pleases :  nobody  who  does  choose  to  have  it,  ever  fails  of 
having  it.  I  will  not  attempt  to  trouble  him  with. particular  prpofs, 
and  they  are  already  in  one  of  my  waking  dreams.^  In  manu- 
script they  are  already  in  another  or  two,  smd  will  ere  long.be  in 
print,  if  I  live.* 

This  plan  would  suit  both  classes.  The  expectant  stipendiaries 
would  not  be  disinclined  to  attend,  since  it  would  increase  their 
chance  of  the  preferment ;  the  existing  stipendiaries  would  not  be 
disinclined  to  be  attended  Jbr^  since  it  would  increase  their  ease* 
How  much  soever  superior  the  600/.  a-year  ones  may  be,  to  tfa^ir 

^  Draft  of  a  Judicial  Establishment  for  the  use  of  the  French  National 
Assembly,  1790  or  1791 :  printed  and  distributed,  but  not  sold. 

*  1.  CoDStitutional  Code,  Judiciary  parr.  2.  Procedure  Cvde  preceded  by 
the  Judiciary  part  of  the  Constilutional  Code. 
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expldded  predecessors  die  4002.  a-year  ones,— were  ihtj  td  leare 
the  burthen  of  the  day  altogether  tt>  thb  Still  superior  etpeetants.  If 
such  they  should  provei  the  public  would  hot,  atiy  more  than  tfaes^ 
same  parties,  havi^,  in  this  quiet  arrangement,  any  reason  to  repine. 
Ahab  had  served  Baal  a  little.  Jehu  hath  served  him  much. 
What  prospect  have  I  not  opened!  What  an  Epicurean  heav^en! 
Thirty  600/.  a-year  places,  and  all  sinecures !  So  many  temporal 
Prebends  and  Canonries !  With  such  a  pot-pourri  of  sweet 
arguments,  what  is  there  that  could  not  be  proved  ?  Laughable 
and*  delectable  all  Hits — ^true  :  but  would  it  be  the  less  bene&cial  ? 
Not  it,  indeed. — See  Horace's  Reports.   Ridentem  dicere,&c. 

Suppose  not  that  it  is  on  this  6,0002.  a-year  alone  that  all  thi& 
examination  has  been  expended.  The  expense  is  but  as  a  drop  in 
the  bucket.  The  reasoning  on  which  it  is  supported  iS  no  such 
trifle :  if  good  for  6,000/.,  not  less  would  it  be  for  60,000/.,  for 
600,000/.  or  6,000,000/.  More  than  even  this  might,  if  duly 
looked  into,  be  seen  perhaps  to  stand  upon  no  better  grounds. 
Hk  this  as  it  may ;  by  ally  one  in  whom  curiosity  is  strong  enough, 
it  mat  be  seen  now  admirable  a  match  it  makes  with  that,  on  the 
ground  of  wiiich  Burke  for  the  Whigs,  followed  By  Rose  for  the 
Tories,  proved,  as  another  p^rt  of  this  volume  will  show,  the 
tieces^ty  of  draining,  but  of  the  pockets  of  the  productive  classes, 
the  last  drop  of  the  matter  of  wealth  that  could  be  squeezed  out 
(6F  them,  consistently  widi  the  continuation  of  their  existence. 
Practice,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  always  rendered  altogether  co^exten- 
'sive  widi  theory  ;  but,  whether  the  theory  actually  pursued  as 
ia  laiiv  by  Government,  under  the  really  existing  form  of  Gk}vem- 
ment,  and  under  the  fictitious  entity,  called  the  Constitution^ 
IS  hot  the  thing  actually  avowed  by  both  parties,  may  be  seen 
without  other  trouble  than  the  turning  over  a  few  leaves. 

Mr.  Martih',  if  eyeS  or  Morning  Chronidey  April  2,  1825,  do 
tiot  deceive  me, — ^Mr.  Martin,  of  Gal'way,  treading  in  the  Right 
Hon.  Secretary's  steps,  ahd,  with  a  copy  of  the  above  i^ech, 
I  presuihe,  in  nis  memory, — stands  engaged,  on  the  12th  of  May, 
to  extend  his  prbtiection  ltd  Ttidges,  and  1  know  not  what  besides. 
While  his  protection  was, confined  to  the  helpless  and  persecuted 
part  of  the  creation,  I  followed  the  Honorable  Grentleman  at  an 
tumble  distance.  But,  if  noditng  will  serve  hiVn  but  the  ekteirding 
it:  to  those  bipfeds  With  govms  and  wjgs,  instead  of  feathers,  whom 
*1  had  almost  called  v-^^^ — n,  which  would  have  hbehasbadas 
refksey^to  thos^  whose  ^ery-day  octupation  is  depredation,  and 
every-day  employed  instrument  ^a  lie,-— here  I  feel  ,it^  iaipp^ribk 
to  go  on  with  him.  Were  it  my  good  fortune  to  be  honored  with 
ikii^  confidence,  I  would' beg  him  to  stop  where  he  is,  and  not 
ftufier  a  handadmired  (and  irs^yendeavored  to  be  made  ridiculous) 
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for  Its  beneficence,  to  be  converted  into  a  cat*s-paw :  let  those 
(lifirould  say  to  Y&m)  tet  those  who  are  to  eat  the  chesnut  put  pawd 
tfpoh  pates,  and  beg  for  it 

Jbet  me  not  be  mistaken.  tVheti  I  had  like  to  hare  said  t-^ — nj 
what  I  had  in  view  were  fee-fed  Judges :  the  only  sort,  alas  !  which 
iiiatcbless  Constitution  has  yet  bred :  men,  to  whom,  and  so 
much  more  than  to  the  man  of  finance,  we  are  indebted  for  the  60 
little  less  than  universal  denial  of  justice.  If,  instead  of  adding, 
tie  would  substitute  salaries  to  feesj  I  would  consent  to' shut  my 
eyes  agdinst  the  amount,  howsoever  extravagatit  it  might  prove.   - 

The  fees  to  bie  compounded  for  would  have  been — not  only  the 
£ee  avowedly  extorted,  but  the  unhappily^  so  much  more  abundant 
stock  surreptitiously  received :  received  •  by  these  so  erroneously 
supposed  uncorrupt  hands.  They  would  be — not  only  the  fees 
exacted  by  superintendants  in  their  own  name,  but  all  those 
exacted  under  their  authority,  by  respective  subordinate  holders  of 
offices,  of  which  they  have  the  patronage.  For,  who  is  there  that 
does  not  know  that  an  ofiice  in  a  man's  gift  has  a  no  less  decided 
marketable  value  than  an  office  of  the  same  emolument  in  his 
possession  ?  True  it  is  Aat,  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
possession,  the  value  of  the  patronage  may  be  to  any  amount  less : 
not  less  true  1%  it,  that  it  may  also  1&,  and  that  it  not  unfrequently 
is;  fully  equal.  Let  Lord.Eldon  say,  how  much  less  worth  to  him 
the  ihdny  thousands  a  year  he  has  put  into  his  son's  pocket  are, 
than  if  it  had  been  his  own  ?  Let  Mr.  Peel,  if  he  feels  bold  enough, 
look  into  the  documents,  and  tell  us,  in  his  place,  how  mafny  those 
thousands  are. 

To  the  number  of  the  offices,  the  emolument  of  which  a  mail 
Uri  pocket  with  his  own  handj  there  are  limits :  to  the  numbed  of 
the  offices,  the  emoluments  of  which  he  can  thus  pocket  throu^ 
bthef  hands,  there  are  no  limits ;  and,  in  any  number  of  instances, 
ibeprotegfs  life  may  be  worth  more  than  the  patron's. 

who  is  tliere  that  does  not  know,  that  the  value  of  an  office  to 
the '  incumbent  is  directly  as  the  emolument,  and  inversely  as  the 
labor  ?  Who  is  there  that  does  not  know,  that  to  the  patron  th^ 
valufe  6^  it  is  directly  as  the  inaptitude  of  the  protigS  he  has  it  in 
liis  power  io  put  in  and  keep  in  it,  since  the  more  consummate  this 
inaptitude,  the  less  his  choice  is  narrowed  ?  Who  is  there,  for 
example,  that  does  not  know,  that  it  is  to  the  union  of  these 
two  characters  that  spiritual  offices  in  particular  are  indebted  for 
their  transcendent  value  ?  Who  is  there  that  can  deny,  that 
while  this  mode  of  payment  lasts,  interest  is,  in  aU  Judges,  at 
daggers  drawn  with  duty  ? — that  it  is  from  this  cause  that  suitk 
b&  up  as  many  years  as  they  need  do  bouts,  and  as  many  pounds 
2S  they  need  do  pence  ?  . 
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«   Who:  18  there  that  can  deny,  that  it  is  from  thU  cause  that  out 

system  of  judicial  procedure  is  what  it  is  ?  and  that,  through 

^he  whole  texture  of  it,  Judges  having  been  the  manufacturers,— 

delay,  expense,  and  vexation,  have  been  maximized,  for  the  sake 

iof  the  profit  extracuble  out  of  the  expense  i 

.    Tes :  by  such  hands  made,  to  no  other  end  could  it  haye  been 

directed. 

The  chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  has  he  not  the  noniina* 
tion  to  the  keepership  of  the  prison  named  after  his  judicatory  ?' 
If  so,  then  to  the  profits  of  the  bench  are  added  the  profits  of  die 
tap  ^  and  the  money  which  Justice  would  have  returned  to  the 
hands  of  the  creditor,  is  extracted,  through  this  channel  also,  into 
the  pockets  of  the  Judge. 

Same  question  as  to  other  chiefships, — ^whether,  as  between  one 
and  anodier,  consistencv  in  this  respect,  or  inconsistency,  is  the 
rule :  also  of  that  which  is  about  to  be  squeezed  by  jailor  out  of 
debtors  and  creditors,  how  much  is,  in  advance,  squeezed  out  of 
him  by  Judge  ^  questions  these,  none  of  them  surely  unfit  to  be 
put  by  Mr.  Peel  before  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Advocate  of 
innoxious  beasts  and  pre-eminently  noxious  Judges^ 
>  Originally,  though  pregnant  with  depredation  and  oppression  as 
it  could  not  but  be,  payment  by  fees  was  matter  of  necessity  :  for 
judicature  was  necessary  before  kings  had  money  to  pay  salaries. 

For  these  three-and-thirty  years  past,  it  has  been  without  excuse. 
The  corruption  continued  has  been  continued  with  open  eyes;. 
!  When  the  trade  of  trading  Justices  was  put  an  end  to^this 
was  the  name  then  given  to  Middlesex  Magistrates)— it  was 
undoubtedly  for  this  same  cause  ;^  it  was  because,  in  dieir  snail 
way,  they  made  and  protracted  suits,  for  the  purpose  of  .multi- 
plying fees. 

When  this  small  branch  of  the  trade  was  put  an  end  to,  it  was 
by  the  self-same  remedy,  I  am  now  venturing,  wiA  how  little 
hope  soever,  to  propose.  So.  far  as  concerned  corruption,  success 
could  not  be  more  complete*  Salaries  were  substitutes  to  fees, 
and  in  that  form  the  plague  ended. 

,  When  fees  had  thus  given  place  to  salaries,  what  disorder  there 
was  took  an  opposite  turn.  While  the  fees  flowed  into  the  judicial 
pocket,  there  was  too  much  activity  :  now  that,  if  anj  come  in, 
they  take  a  different,  direction,  if  report  is  to  be  believed  (see 
above  p.)  there  is  not  enough  of  it.  Lethargic,  not  excitative 
is  now  the  character  of  the  disease.  .  Beyond  comparison  more 
mischievous  than  the  lethargic  is  the  excitative,  though  when  die 
specific  is  applied,  so  much  easier  to  cure. 

If  in  the  case  of  the  trading  Judges  called  Magistrates  the  remedr 
was  needful,  how  much  more  bitterly  needful  is  it  not  in  thecase  of 
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the  tradbg.  Judges  called  Judges  f  Look,  to  mischief,  profit,  tenop- 
tatian,  check  :  look  to  the  two  fields  of  irischief;  tstke  measure  of 
their  extent. 

•  Under  the  trading  Justices^  the  delav  manufactured  may  be 
reckoned  by  days  :  under  the  trading  Judges^  by  years. 

Under  the  trading  Justices^  expense  imposed  on  suitors  may  be 
reckoned  by  shillings:  under  the  trading  Judges^  by  hundreds  and 
by  thousands  of  pounds. 

Of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  trading  Justices,  local  field,  Middlesex, 
with  or.  without  the  now  added  three  other  home  counties ;  of 
the  trading  Judges,  England :  local  field,  in  both  cases,  faj-  too 
irregular  for  measurement.  Chaos  bids  defiance  to  the  theodolite  : 
,what  is  sufficient  is^tUat  in  the  case  of  the  trading  Justices,  the 
sum  of  the  scraps  is  a  trifle,  compared  with. what  it  is  in  the  case 
of  the  trading  Judges. 

Under  the  trading  Justices,  the  profits  of  the  trade  maybe 
reckoned  by  hundreds  a  year ;  under  the  trading  Judges,  by  more 
than  as  many  thousands. 

Honorable  Gentlemen,  will  they  always  be  so  weak  as  to  believe, 
or  so  transparently  insincere  as  to  pretend  to  believe,  that  while 
the  temptation  afforded  by  the  hundreds  was  irresistible,  the 
temptation  afibrded  by  the  thousands,  was,  is,  or  can  ever  be, 
without  effect  ?  Mr,  Peel, — does  he  believe  this  ?  His  noble, 
learned,  and  consistent  Friend,  who,  if  you  will  believe  him,  is 
purity  itself, — does  he  believe  this  ? 

Honorable  Gentlemen, — will  they  always  believe,  or  afiect 
to  believe,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  masquerade  dress  to  change 
man's:  nature,  and  that  a  contagion  which  a  coat  could  not  resist, 
has  been,  and  is  resisted  by  a  gown  with  a  strip  of  fur  sewed  to  it  ? 
Mr.  Peel,— does  he  believe  this  ?  The  noble,  learned,  and  consis-, 
tent  Friend,  who  is  faith  as  well  as  purity  personified,— iloes  he 
believe  this  ? 

So  much  for  mischief---profit — temptation*  Now  as  to  cheeky 
in  one  sense  of  the  word,  responsibility. 

The  trading  Justices  had  Judges  over  them :  Judges,  by  whom, 
— if  haply,  in-an  extreme  case,  money  could  be  raised  sunicient  to 
buy  a  hearing  for  a  cry  for  punishment, — ^they  might  be  punished  : 
— Judges,  who,  though  not  fond  of  punishing  any  man  with  a  King's 
commission  in  his  pocket, — might  thereon,  by  fear  of  shame,  be 
peradventure  driven  so  to  do,  if  the  case  were  flagrant. 
. .  The  trading  Justices  bad  Judges  over  them.  To  any  practical 
purposes  the  trading  Judges  have  none :  head  of  them  all  is  the 
Lord  Chancellor :  head  over  himself  is  Lord  Eldon :  over  Lord 
Eldon  in  Chancery,  Lord  Eldon  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Charge 
him  .  with  creation  ox  preservation  of  abuse — of  delay,  expense. 
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Texatioiiy  tmcertaimy, — nibdrfe,  either  non^  at  all,  or  the  profit 
on  tlie  expense  ;-^-^he  names  the  inquisitors  by  "iirhom  the  inqui- 
sition is  to  be  made.  The  rehearsal  of  this  farce  has  been  per- 
formed. When  the  curtain  comes  to  be  drawn  up— -if  there  be 
hardihood  enough  to  draw  it  up — ^will  the  plaudits  of  a  plundered 
people  welcome  it  ? 

Remains  still  untouched  the  effectire  responsibility.  Impunity 
wanted  much  of  being  complete  in  the  case  of  the  trading  Justices: 
it  wanted  nothing  in  the  case  of  the  trading  Judges.  Here  the 
word  responsibility  IS  mockery.  Action,  none :  indictment,  none: 
pretence  of  impeachment,  a  cloak:  consistently  with  legislation, 
unpeachment  is  physically  impossible.  Time  would  suffice  for 
rendering  it  so,  even  if  accusers  were  to  be  found,  and  where  is  the 
bducement  for  accomplices  to  become,  some  of  them  informer^ 
others  of  them  Judges  ? 

Thus  much  for  impeachment.  Address  of  botit  Houses  is 
hnpeachment  under  another  name. 

Trading  Justices^  never  made  lam.  The  trading  Judges  hare 
always  made  it,  continue  to  make  it,  and,  so  long  as  the  pretended 
law-makers  suffer  them — which  they  find  no  small  convenience 
in  doing — will  never  cease  making  it. 

Tes :  made  it  they  always  have,  and  above  all  things  for  the  sake 
of  the  trade.  Accuse  them — you  do  so  in  the  teeth  of  a  law  made  by 
themselves  to  punish  you  for  it.  The  counterfeit  and  Judge-made 
law  is  even  more  effectual  than  a  real  one  would  be :  for^  on  eaclk 
occasion,  it  is  moulded  at  pleasure :  ihoulded  by  those  who,  having 
hiade  it  for  the  purpose,  execute  it. 

,  Were  I  to  see  a  Judge  taking  a  bribi? — should  I  tell  of  it  ?  Not 
),  if  I  had  common  prudence.  The  person  punished  would  be-^ 
fiot  th6  Judge  for  taking  the  bribe,  but  I  for  telling  of  it. 

Thus,  and  hence  it  is — that,  on  the  part — ^hot  only  of  all  JudgesI, 
but  of  all  whom  they  delight  to  favor — ^including  all  whom  «  th6 
King  delightech  to  honor" — ^virtue  is  consummate^  character 
immaculate. 

But  why  talk  of  imaginary  things,  such  as  bribeSy  when  by  the 
real  things,  called^^ 5 — ^^es  made  lawful  by  those  who  pocket  them 
• — ^the  work  of  corruption— of  sure  and  self  corruption — ^is  carried 
on  ;  carried  on  in  open  day,  carried  on  without  fear  or  shame^-in 
the  face  of  the  so  long  plundered,  and  though  so  often  warned,  yet 
still  deluded  people  F 

No:  never  surely  was  grosser  delusion  than  that  by  which 
English  Judges  are  exhibited  as  models  of  uncorruption.  In  what- 
soever shapes  they  could  practise  it  without  danger,  they  have 
always  practised  it :  and  of  this  practice,  their  system  dF  procedure, 
composed  of  depredation  and  denial  of  justice,  nas  been  the  fruit. 
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.  itcrdr  (it  IS  said  and  truly)  never  was  English  Judge  ktiown  to 
take  a  oribe.  No^  verilv,  for  how  should  he  ?  Bribery  required 
two  t  a  receiver  and  a  giver.  Receiver  a  man  cannot  be  without 
putting  himself  into  the  power  of  the  giver.  Since  Bacoti,  no 
English  Judge  has  been  weak  enough  to  do  so  }  and  so  there  can 
be  no  receiver.  This  is  seen  by  every  body  :  and  so  there  can  bte 
no  giver.  What,  in  England,  should  induce  a  Judge  thus  to  ex- 
pose himself,  when,  without  exposing  himself,  he  gets  more  in 
abundance  than,  in  any  other  country,  Judge  ever  did  by  anything 
he  could  do  to  expose  himself  ?  What  should  induce  him  to  take, 
bf  this  or  that  man,  with  fear  and  trembling,  money  in  the  shape 
of  a  bribe, — when,  by  money  exacted  by  taxes,  levied  on  all  men 
widiout  distinction,  by  force  of  a  law  made  by  his  predecessors,  or 
perhaps  by  himself, — ^he  is  permitted,  under  the  name  of  Jees,  to 
pocket  more  money  than  Judge  ever  received  elsewhere  in  the  shape 
of  bribes  ?  Give  a  man  whatsoever  he  would  steal  from  you,  you 
may  prevent  his  stealing  it :  whatsoever  a  man  desires  to  exact, 
give  him  power  to  exact  it  by  law,  you  may  prevent  his  exacting 
it  against  law.  Of  this  sort  is  the  antiseptic,  the  infallibility 
of  which  has  received  such  ample  proof  in  the  case  of  English 
Judges. 

As  to  bribery  so  called,  what  is  the  real  preservative  against  it  ? 
Publicity  :— that  most  eJ9icient  and  sole  safeguard,  which  these  in- 
fcorruptioles  ever  have  been,  and  even  now,  with  the  eye  of  the 
public  full  on  them,  never  cease  laboring  to  destroy.  A  judi- 
catory on  which  life  and  death  depend,  is  not  (if  you  will  believe 
Judge  Bailey)  is  not  a  Court  of  Justice,  Why?  hecause  if  you 
will  admit  this,  a  certain  quantity  of  nonsense,  with  the  word 
pirejudgihg  in  it,  may  suffice  for  keeping  the  doors  of  it  closec). 
Admit  this,  and  you  may  see  the  doors  of  the  Westminster  Hall 
judicatories  equally  closed.  Give  them  this,  you  may  do  anything 
Vrth  them :  whh  as,  little  ceremony  they  will  be  ready  to  give  up 
their  own  title  to  the  appellation  of  Courts  of  Justice.  Were 
they  so  to  do,  no  contradiction  would  the  position  receive  from  me: 
all  I.  should  object  to,  is  the  practical  conclusion  drawn  from  it. 

With  Lord  Eldon  you  will  have  little  difficulty,  tie'  has  long 
hteti  Working  at  the  change.  So  frequently  open  are  the  doors  of 
his  closet, — to  shut  the  door  of  his  hitherto  mostly  open  Court, 
iirill  b^,  one  of  these  days,  a  motion  of  course.  They  may  how- 
ever be  thrown  open  now  and  then,  for  occasions  of  parade: 
Whetteon  Bar  will  be  seen  arguing  while  Court  Writes  dockets,  reads 
letters,  or  takes  a  nap. 

A  kihdrlBd  and  eminently  convenient  pplicv  is-^the  givitlg  to 
chamberis  of  judicature  Such  a  size  and  form,  tnat  no  lay-gents  can 
find  entrance.    True  it  is  that  by  this  device,  ingenious  as  it  is,  iim 
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^guardian  itduence  of  the  Pablic-Opinion-ttibunal  cannot  be  entirely 
destroyed;  for  lawyers  cannot  be  altogether  prevented  from  becom- 
ing writers,  and  betraying  the  secrets  of  the  Court.  .  It  may  how- 
ever, by  this  means,  be  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  weakened. 
How  much  more  effectual  instruments  of  this  policy  brick  and  mor- 
tar are,  than  rules  of  Court  can  be,  is  no  secret.  All  that  rules 
could,  do,  is  the  rendering  admission  difficult:  properly  placed, 
brick  and  mortar  render  it  impossible. 

English  Judges  incorrupt  indeed  !  Those  who  talk  in  this  strain, 
what  is  it  they  can  mean  by  it  ?  Did  they  ever  see  or  hear  of  a 
Judge  who  was  not  completely  at  the  command  of  the  Corruptor- 
General  ?  Places  for  sons,  daughters'  husbands,  nephews^  nieces^ 
Jiusbands,  friends,  and  friends'  friends — and,  to  crown  all,  coronet 
for  self — None  of  these  things  are  bribes :  true  :  but  are  they  the 
less  irresistible  ?  Are  they  the  less  corruptive  ?  But  why  speak 
of  command  ?  Far  short  of  the  real  strength  of  the  corruption — 
of  the  corruptive  longings,  and  consequent  courtings,  and  conse- 
quent compliances  with  presumed  desires,^^omes  the  view  which 
that  word  gives  of  it.  From  any  such  superior,  to  any  such  sub- 
ordinate authority,  no  such  explicit  expressions  of  will  ought  to  be^ 
none  accordingly  ever  are,  issued.  Issued  ?  To  what  end  need 
<they  be  ?  In  a  situation  of  that  sort,  is  there  a  Judge,  is  there  a 
man,  that  needs  to  be  told,  what  will  displease,  and  what  will 
please  ?  To  stand  assured  with  sufficient  certainty,  not  a  step  need 
any  man  stir  from  his  own  home. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  John  Hunt.  Among  the  cities 
of  Majesty  in  this  country,  is  that  of  most  excellent,  John 
Hunt,  in  his  Examiner^  says  things  which  go  to  impugn  that  title. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbot  punishes  him  for  this,  with  losis  of 
100/.  under  the  name  of  fine,  and  90/.  under  the  name  of  costs: 
costs^  of  which  the  Honorable  House  could  know  at  any  time,  if  it 
chose  to  know,  whether  anything,  and  if  anything,  how  much, 
directly  or  indirectly,  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  Cmef  Justice. 

Now,  then,  of  the  thus  punished  words,  wherein  consisted  the 
mischief?  Oh  I  says  his  Lordship,  or  somebody  for  him«  the 
feelings  of  the  King  were  hurt  by  tfiem.  Hurt  by  them  ?  How 
so  ?  This  same  hurt-^how  came  his  Lordship  to  oe  so  sure  of  it  i 
This  said  Majesty  that  now  is-^id  he  ever  tell  him  of  it  ?  Did 
he  bespeak  any  such  punishment  ?  No :  the  questions  answer 
themselves.  To  be  thus  >&ssured,  his  Lordship  had  no  further  to 
look  than  into  his  own  learned  breast,  and  there  he  saw  them ; 
for,  in  that  repository  of  fine  feeling,  what  he  could  not  fail  to  see 
clearly  enough  is,  that  had  it  happened  to  himself  to  hear  a  man 
speak  in  any  such  strain  of  his  Lordship's  father,  he  would  have 
been  indignant,  and  not  sorry  to  see  the  blasphemer  punished. 
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By  the  King  that  now  is,  or  by  anybody  for  him,  does  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Abbot,  or  Lord  Chief  Justice  Any-body,  heed  to  be 
told,  that  obsequiousness  to  crowns  is  the  road  to  coronets  ? 

So  much  for  power  and  glory.  Now  as  to  money.  If  ever 
there  was  a  judge,  on  whose  incorruptibility  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  was  loud,  it  was  the  late  Lord  Camden.  His  Lordship' 
Mras  Lord  High  Chancellor.  His  son,  on  pretence  of  telling  out 
public  money,  got  out  of  it  an  income,  which,  when  he  gave  it  up 
(a  bow  on  paper  is  due  to  him  for  it),  was  worth  27,000/.  a  year 
to  him.  So  much  for  corruptive  intercourse,  in  a  case  in  which 
it  is  not  bribery.  Now  for  a  case  in  which  it  would  be  bribery. 
Seven-and-twenty  guineas  in  hand,  s^uppose  George  the  Third 
saying  to  the  Lord  Chancellor — "In  this  suit  (naming  it)  which  I 
have,  against  such,  an  one  (naming  him)  give  judgment  so  and  so, 
and  I  will  give  you  these  seven-and-twenty  guineas," — »would  his 
Lordship  have  taken  it  ? — Oh,  fie,  fie,  what  a  thought ! — ^This 
would  have  been  no  better  than  bribery.  Multiply  the  twenty- 
seven  by  a  thousand — multiply  the  product  by  so  many  years  as 
the  income  lasted, — ^and  though  assuredly  nobody  said  what  nobody 
had  any  need  to  hear,  all  is  consummate  purity. 

So  much  for  motives,  and  the  Influence  of  them  on  conduct :  to 
know  which,  for  the  purpose  of  legislation,  which  is  the  purpose 
A^r^  in  question,  never  do  I  look' to  anything  but  situation:  of 
individuals  I  know  just  nothing,  which  is  just  what  I  want  to 
know.  Now  as  to  mischievousness.  Of  the  law  thus  made,  the 
effect  is,  and,  if  it  had  any,  the  object  was,  to  establish  punishment 
for  everything  that  can  tend  to  place  in  an  unfavorable  light  the 
character  of  any  King  that  ever  lived  ;  while  the  whole  treasury  of 
reward  is  applied  to  the  purpose  of  placing  those  jewels  in  the 
most  favorable  light  possible.  Probative  force  of  the  evidence 
being  in  both  cases  the  same,  suppression  of  evidence  in  favor  of 
one  side,  is  in  effect  exactly  the  same  thing  as  forgery  of  it  in  favor 
of  the  opposite  side.  Mischievousness  of  the  practice  the  same  in 
both  cases  ;  wickedness  of  it  the  same,  though  the  people  as  yet 
have  not  sufficiently  learnt  to  see  it. 

Keep  in  force  this  law,  and  with  a*  steady  hand  give  execution 
and  effect  to  it, — ^the  will  of  Holy  Alliance  is  done,  and  history, 
from  being  the  food,  is  converted  into,  the  poison  of  the  mind. 
Yes,  all  history.  First,  as  to  the  supposed  injured  dead.  The 
protection  granted  to  the  manes  of  the  third  George,  shall  it  be  re- 
fused to  those  of  the  second,  or  those  of  the  first  ?  If  yes,  at  what 
point,  if  at  any,  in  the  line  of  ancestry,  shall  it  end  ?  Then  as  to  the 
supposed  injured  living :  if  thus  wounded  by  the  aspersions  cast 
on  his  Royal  Father,  can  the  King  that  now  is  be  indiflTerent  to 
any  such^  or  any  other  aspersion^  cast  on  his  Princely  Grandfather, 
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his  Royal  Great  Grandfather,  or  hi^  ^rst  DucaU  tiien  ^oyal 
preat^reat*grandfather,  &c.  ^c.  2  If  not,  then  up  go  we  to  ^g- 
bert  and  to  Fergus,  aiid  so  on,  through  Woden,  to  Japhet  and  to 
Adancu  At  which  of  all  these  points  does  Royal  tranquillity 
commence  ? — that  degree  of  tranquillity  which  will  sufBce  to  rea- 
der truth  and  history  unpunishable  ? 

In  this  case,  by  the  bye,  may  be  seen,  as  well  as  in  so  many 
hundred  other  instances,  how  much  more  useful  Judge-made  law 
is  to  Parliament  itself,— -constituted  as  it  is,  and  looking  to  fhe 
ends  which,  so  constituted,  it  cannot  but  look  to,— than  even  its 
own  parliamerU'law  could  be  made.  Parliament  itse)f>  would  it 
thus  dare  to  destroy  the  truth  of  history,  and  cut  up  political 
science  by  the  roots  ?  But  innumerable  are  the  things  of  this  sort 
which  it  does  every  day  by  the  hands  of  Judges  ^  and  which  fear 
or  shame  would  keep  it  from  doing  by  its  own. 

These  things  (unless  the  last;-mentioned  one  be  an  exception) 
being  sp  manifest,  and  so  almost  universally  acknowleged  to  be 
time,  that,  op  account  pf  their  notoriety,  the  very  mention  of  them 
19  fastidious, — what  less  can  follow,  than  that  to  all  purposes  to 
which  corruptness  is  to  the  greatest  extenf  mischievous,  ^  state  of 
constant  comiptedness  is  the  state  in  which  every  Judge  has  been 
that  ever  sat  on  the  English  bench  ? 

In  cases  between  King  and  subject,  in  which  the  miscluef  of  it 
consists  in  giving  countenance  and  increase  to  depredation  and  op* 
pressjon,  for  the  benefit  of  his  Monarch,  his  associates,  and  depen- 
dents,— ^the  disease  is  incurable  :  its  root  is  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment  But  in  suits  between  subject  and  subject,  in  which  the 
mischief  consists  in  giving  countenance  and  increase  to  depredation 
and  oppression  by  Judges  (the  present  Judges  at  all  times  excepted, 
whatever  they  have  been,  are,  or  will  be)  for  the  benefit  of  Judges^ 
their  associates,  and  dependents,  the  disorder  is  not  incurably. 

A  few  words  more  as  to  the  remedy,  but  for  which  the  disease 
wo^ld  not  have  here  been  mentioned.  The  principle  has  been 
^een.  The  public  are  indebted  for  it  to  Lord  Colchester.  His  was 
die  original  Middlesex  Police  Magistrate  Act,  S2  Geo.  III.  c.  5S, 
^nnp  17^2,  Time  enough  for  amendment,  the  Bill  found  its  way, 
somehow  or  other,  into  my  hands.  Time  for  scrutiny  I  could  not 
afford.  My  approval  was  pure  and  simple.  Sheridan  opposed  it 
in  honorable  House.  Objection,  encrease  of  patronage — a  Whi^ 
complaint,  never  grudged  when  non-redress  is  sure :  a  few  words 
might  have  dissipated  it,  but  they  were  words  that  could  not  be 
heard  there.  Subject  of  the  objection — either  the  source  of  the 
delegated  power,  or  the  quantum  of  it.  Applied  to  the  source^  the 
objection  (an  unanswerable  one)  went  to  the  form  of  government ; 
it  applied  to  every  part,  present  and  future,  of  the  pfiicial  estali^lisii- 
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vient :  applied  to  thfi  quatUum,  it  $fippo9ed  a  certain  quantity  of 
corruption  needrul :  and,  as  si^ch,  requiring  to  be  protected  l^on^ 
censure  by  the  word  influence :  all  above  needless  $  and,  that  it 
ihight  be  game  for  the  Whig  hunt,  licensed  to  be  hallooed  at  by  it^ 
proper  namq.  Applied  to  every  future  addition  to  the  estabhsh- 
jnenti  the  objection  sought  the  exclusion  of  every  good,  to  the  in- 
troductioi^  or  whicl), — and  the  perpetual  continuance  and  increase 
pf  every  evil,  to  Uie  diminution  of  which,— any  sucl^  additiot^ 
should  be  necessary. 

.  No  such  desire  as  that  of  applying  a  bar  to  the  increase^-^to  thp 
addition  of  corruption  to  influence — was  really  enteftained.  In 
Honorable  Housp  the  disposition  to  keep  influence  within  its  bpund^^ 
whatever  they  were,  had  place  or  it  h^d  not.  If  no,  objection  to 
increase  was  useless :  if  yes,  cancelling  an  equal  quantity  of  sine- 
cure wpuld  afiord  the  same  general  security,  witl^out  depriving  the 
pifblic  of  the  bene^t  of  the  particular  measure. 

T!o  returji  to  the  true  remedy :  it  was  a  specific.  In  thp  Finance 
Committee  of  1797  and  1798 — the  groundwork  of  such  ecoiioipy 
9S  the  form  pf  government  admits  of — ^Lord  Colchester  applied  it| 
§nd  with  success,  to  some  of  the  Administration  Office^.  It 
stopped  there,  judicial  corruption  was  in  an  ark  too  sacred  to  bfe 
touched.  In  both  Houses,  whatsoever  was  learned  would  hav^ 
been  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  Learned  Lords  were  above  shame. 
Ministers  were  not  above  fear  :  so  tliere  the  reform  rested. 

Since  then  the  public  mind  has  made  some  advance  :  wheth^ 
sufficient  for  the  substituting  of  justice  to  depredation  and  conup: 
tion,  t^vfip  will  show. 

To  return  ^q  Mr.  Martin  and  his  new  proteges.  By  his  huma- 
nity he  got  nodiing  but  ridicule  :  from  his  liberality  he  may  hope 
better  fortune.  No  honorable  gent|eman,  who,  for  8e)f,  soo^  bro- 
ther, cousin,  or  friend,  has  ever  refresKed  his  eyes  with  a  glirnpse 
of  the  f^muperatfon  fund,  can  consistently  harbour  a  doubt  of  the 
insufficiency  of  it.  Whigs  form  no  exception :  for,  though  pos- 
session, is  not  theirs  at  apy  fime«  es^pec^ancy  is  ^tal}  times.  In  the 
inaximizatipn  of  expense,  it  unites  them  in  interest  witfi  Judge?, 
^''ith  what  aspect  they  behold  the  County  Courts  Bill  n^ay  be  seei^ 
without  looking  ^t  their  ey^s.  Saving  to  suitors  would  be  robbery 
Jo  the$e  their  protectors,  while  ix\  the  patrppage  they  have  no 
^hare.  Everytl^ipg  they  say  against  it,— everytbing  they  can.  seelj 
to  clpff  ^t  wifh,-777is  a  certificate  in  favor  of  it.  A  measure  with 
this  object  cannpt  have  a  stronger  one. 

By  thi$  \\x^  liberating  sc^ieme,  who  knoys  how  many  3up.por(er§ 
he  piay  not  have  b|rpug|ii  over  foT  his  humanity  scheijne  ?  Hoyif 
pcofpwnd  soever  t^eiif  contempt  fpj  their  betters  (for,  when  edu- 
cated, as  th?y  sometimes  are,  and  al^^ays  msjy  be,  qu^dyjipeds  l^^ve 
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the  virtnes  without  the  vices  of-  featherless  bipeds)  how.  profound 
soever  their  contempt — ^how  complete  soever  their  indifference, — 
men's  hatred  for  these  animals,  can  it,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
be  greater  than  their  love  for  themselves  ? 

As  to  his  instrument  of  purchase — his  announced  -yermin-gorg. 
ing  Bill — ^he  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  promising  one.  Xhis 
measure  is  of  the  number  of  those,  which  even  an  opposition 
member  may  be  admitted  to  carry,  and  in  which  success  can  scarce 
be  dubious.  Reasons  are  ready  stationed  in  each  honorable  breast; 
They  stand  on  a  rock;  and calcidatian  is  the  name  of  it.  Wh^t 
will  my  share  of  the  annual  charge  amount  to  ?  A  few  half-pence 
a-year — what  I  toss  now  and  then  to  a  beggar  to  get  rid  of  him 
when  he  is  troublesome.  Thus  much  on  the  debtor  side :  now, 
per  contra  creditor.  So  many  more  thousands  a  year  for  my  son, 
mv  nephew,  my  cousin,  or  though  it  were  but  my  cousin's  cousin, 
when  his  time  comes,  which  it  can  scarce  fail  to  do,  for  taking  his 
seat  in  a  certain  place.  For,  calculation  being  settled  in  the  head, 
then,  from  hand  or  lungs,  comes  the  substance  of  the  universally- 
received  econofhico-mathematical  truism— official  aptitude  is  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  ditto  remuneration  :— ^a  proposition,  which,  to  ren- 
der it  really  true,  requires  nothing  but  the  substitutvig  to  the  word 
direct,  the  word  inverse.  Thereon  comes  a  flower  or  two,  such 
as  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary's  rhetoric  has  just  been  seen  scattering 
over  the  subject : — ^virtue,  displayed  and  appealed  to,  generosity : 
dignified  virtue  displayed,  in  the  penetration  manifested,  by  seeing 
through  the  cloud  which  the  word  economy  (pronounced  with  a 
shake  of  the  head — ^^poor  economy  / ')  had,  in  the  head  of  vulgar 
ignorance,  thrown  over  the  question.  Natural  and  customary  re- 
sult,— "hear  him!  hear  him!"  from  all  quarters.  Is  anydiing 
ever  said  on  the  other  side  ?  If  yes,  it  is  for  form  sake,  with  a  sort 
of  faint,  and  as  if  self-condemning  tone,  nor  even  this  but  under  the 
most  satisfactory  assurance,  that  the  measure  will  not  be  hurt 
by  it. 

While  on  this  ground,  I  cannot  pass  over  altogether  an  error, 
for  such  I  am  persuaded  it  isi  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Peel,  as  to  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  which  remained  unnoticed  before  because  foreign  to 
the  purpose.  In  £ngland,  according  to  him  (No.  8.)  Judges  are 
worse  paid  than  «'  in  almost  any  other  country  in  the  world."  Not 
that,  even  if  admitted,  the  fact  would  serve  his  purpose.  It  would 
run  counter  to  his  purpose.  For,  if  not  the  only  incorruptible, 
English  Judges  (so  almost  everybody  has  hitherto  been  in  the  habit 
of  saying)  are  of  all  in  the  world  the  most  incorruptible.  Well 
then — thjs  incorruptibility — ^forasmuch  as  by  what  you  are  paying 
for  it  you  have  got  It  already, — why  pay  anything  more  for  it  i 
Orhis  question  would  be  unanswerable,  were  it  not  for  the  argument 
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€id  verecundiam  :  men,  who  perfonn  so  charmtnglyi  can  you  be  so 
ungenerous  as  to  let  them  serre  at  an  under  prices  when  it  would 
be  so  easy  for  jou  to  give  them  a  fair  price  ?  The  argument  is 
worthy  of  the  nursery,  and  perhaps  has  been  inherited  from  it. 
The  child  is^  gorged  with  meat,  but  spies  out  cake,  and  cries  for  it. 
<<  Dear  sweet  poppet  (says  grandmother  to  mother),  can  you  be  so 
hard-hearted  as  tp  let  it  cry  on^  only  to  save  a  little  bit  of  cake  ?'* 
•  So  much  for  argument :  now  for  fact.  Talking  with  a  French* 
man  t'other  day  on  this  subject,  502.  a  year,  he  assured  me-— 50/. 
and  no  more,  is  the  salary  of  that  class  of  Judges,  by  which  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  business  is  done.  <<  Well,  but  don't  they 
take  bribes  ?"— "  No  such  thing.  On  the  contrary,  the  country 
is  universally  satisfied  with  them  :"  just  what  we  have  seen  the 
Right  Hon.  Secretary  assuring  us  of,  in  the  case  of  the  600/.  a  year 
Magistrates.  The  Right  Hon.  Secretary,  having  it  in  charge  to 
find  his  600/.  a  year  insufficient,  its  sufficiency  notwithstanding, 
had  somewhat  of  a  bias  on  his  mind.  According  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Secretary,  with  these  his  600/.  a  year  Magistrates,  the  coun- 
try is  universally  satisfied.  But  then,  as  has  been  seen,  though 
satisfied,  he  is  at  the  same  time  dissatisfied  with  them  :  and  besides, 
their  aptitude  being  to  be  proved  as  well  as  disproved,  he  had 
something  of  a  bias,  though  a  shifting  one,  on  his  mind.  The 
Frenchman  had  no  such  bias.  He  is  himself  neither  Judged  Ma- 
gistrate, nor  Lawyer ;  nor  patron,  with  reference  to  any  who  are. 
He  is  a  man  of  estate,  birth,  and  connexion  ;  and,  though  all  that, 
a  man  of  information  and  discernment.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  to 
cross-examine  him  as  to  fees :  but,  as  what  we  were  talking  about 
turned  on  what  was  the  whole  of  the  emoluments,  I  cannot  but 
think,  that  if  there  are .  fees,  they  are  fees  of  which  neither  the 
magnitude  can  be  increased,  nor  yet  the  number  expended,  other- 
wise than  by  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  good  judicature  j  and  that, 
if  any  at  all,  the.  50/.  does  not  receive  from  them  any  such  increase 
as  would  affect  the  argument.  I  for  my  part  would  not  giv^  for 
them  another  5.0/. 

*  This,  though,  if  it  were  anything  to  the  purpose,  it  might  surely 
serve  for  inquiry, — ^is  not  official.  What  follows  is.  Printed 
5<  Register  of  Officers  and  Agents,  &c.  prepared  at  the  Dopartment 
of  State."  Date  ofCongress  Resolution,  27th  Apriij  1816.  Priiited 
aniu)  1818,  ;(t  Wa^ington,  page  18.  Judiciary  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court..  Chief  Justice,  dollars  4000  ^  not  so  mtich 
^s  poun4s  1000*  No  equity,  put  above  law,  to  stop  and  overrule 
it.  .  Compare  this  with  Lord  Eldon's  23,000/*  a  rear  (those  whb 
make  least  of  it  make  this)  with  so  many  other  thousands  for  his 
son  y  not  to  speak  of  the  thousands  a  year  salaries  of  the  minor 
and  common,  law  Cluefships,  and  Puisneships,  and  Masterships^ 
VOL.  XXV,  Pam.  NO.  L.  2  H 
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besides  the  e?er  cotroptive  fees.  Before  the  word§  »  every  oiher 
^wdrjP  stands  indeedt  in  one  of  the  Reports  of  tlie  Right  Hon. 
Secretary's  Speech,  (No.  8.)  the  limitative  word  f^  almost  :^  let  any 
ope  judge  whether  it  was  not  a  prudential  one. 

A  thing  more  to  be  wished  than  hoped  for,  is^i— that,  in  the 
Hight  Hon.  Secretary's  situation  and  those  associated  with  k.  Right 
Honorable  Gentlemen  and  Noble  Lords  were  a  little  more  careful 
than  they  sometimes  are,  when  speaking  to  facts,  especially  dbtant 
apd  complex  ones,  such  as  those  lA  questions  like  this  more  espe-' 
cially*  By  Lord  Liverpool,  not  many  years  ago,  if  recollection 
does  not  greatly  deceive  jne--<-by  Lord  Liverpool  it  was  declared 
and  insisted  on,  tliat  in  this  country  Tpopulation  for  population  he 
could  not  hm  mean)  Che  ezpcfnse  of  tlie  Official  Establishment  was 
less  than  in  the  United  States.  Proceeding  in  this  strain,  had  he 
entered  on  particulars,  the  King  (be  would  have  had  to  say)  costs 
this  country  less  than  the  Pre^dent  does  the  United  States.  So 
much  for  fii^t  Treasury  Lord.  Right  Hon.  Secretary — would  he^ 
after  speaking  on  the  particular  branch  of  the  expenditure  now  in 
]iand,  as  be  has  done— would  he,  after  Parliamentary  enquiry  into 
the  facts,  consent  to  pay  the  Judicial  Eftablishment,  on  the  same 
scale  as  it  is  paid,  in  that  country,  in  which,  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
it  is  so  much  less  paxsiiiioniously  paid  than  in  this  ?  Not  he,  in- 
deed !  What  is  it  (he  would  then  turn  on  us  and  ask)  what  is  it 
to  the  purpose,  what  people  do  in  other  countries  ? — in  countries 
in  which  the  state  of  things  is  so  different  from  what  it  is  in  our 
own  i     Is  it  for  us  to  receive  laws  from  other  countries  ? 

In  a  Comoiittee  of  his  own  nomination,  will  he  be  pleased  to 
elicit  the  evidence  by  which  the  correctness  of  this  assertion  of  his 
will  be  proved  ?  He  knows  belter  things.  What  use  (he  would 
ask)  is  getting  up  evidence  froR|  which  nothing  is  to  follow  ?  Lord 
Livierpool — ^will  he  consent  to  assign,  to  the  whole  Official  Esta- 
blishment, the  same  rate  of  remuneration  as  that  which  bis  place  in 
the  United  States  ?-«-i-Gai6ral  Government  and  particolar  States 
alv^ays  included.  To  no  such  insidious  proposal  MM)tt!d  Iiis  Lord* 
ship  giv^  acceptance.  His  love  for  die  people  and  for  economy  b 
too  sincere,  to  auffet  him  to  pledge  himself  to  an  innovation,  from 
whicji  the  dear  pec^ple  would  ha^e  nothing  to  gain  and  so  much  to 

Oti  painjof  ignominy, 'a  hdpless'i^diCal  fttust  nvaihtain,  whether 
he  will  or  oPj^  some  cautioa  ^a  regari  to  fiis  feets  }  were  he  to  make 
a  §lip,  h0  would  nesver  hear  the  lase  o(^.  High  situartion  pbces  a 
m^"^  at  his  egsean  mgitf^'to  factsJ  ^  Arofteii^fts  occasion  requires, 
be^maty  let  fly  msintUftoi^s' or  assertions,  ^dh  afi^  the  above^  and 
^encefoj(ward  beari  no  more  of  them  than  his  pleases.  Shoidd  any 
unplessaut  us^  lof  ^m  be  endearrored;  to  Ve  ihade,  up  cbines  the 
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ri^le:  ^No  allt>$i€in  tp  anythii^  said  in  a  former  debalie."  Good, 
if  responsibiltty  be  good  for  nothing :  wot  so  dearly^  so,  if  xespon;' 
^ibility  be  good  for  anything.  So  far  as  regards  facts,  it  k  a  coani# 
telrpart  to  that  mendacity  licence^  which  in  Scotch  Reform  an4 
^Is^where  has  been  held  up  to  view  as  one  of  the. pillars  and  main 
insjtrumepts  of  English  Judicature. 

^  Throughout  this  examination^  I  have  never  been  altngethef  itm 
from  feelings  of  compunction^  at  the  thoughts  of  the  sort  of  liberty 
all  along  taken  with  the  author  of  the  Special  Jury  Bill.  On  the  pre^ 
sent  occasion,  I  found  him  doing  as,  in  his  place,  every  body  else 
has  done*  On  that  other  occasion^  I  see  him  taking  a  course  pecu- 
liar to  himself.  Time  does  not  at  this  moment  permit  me  so  much 
as  to  read  the  Bill.  I  cannot  therefore,  on  the  ground  of  any  opi- 
nion of  my  own,  venture  to  say  a  syllable  of  it.  But,  if  it  does 
but  completely  substitute,  as  I  am  assured  it  does,  lot  to  packings 
and  is  in  other  respects  what  it  has  been  certified  to  be,  by  those 
whose  discernment  and  love  of  justice  I  stand  assured  of,  it  will, 
by  this  one  measure,  ensure  to  him  a  stock  of  popularity  and  pijib- 
lie  confidence,  such  as  I  tremble  but  to  think  of. 

Should  this  measure  be  carried  through,  he  must  however  Qon- 
tent  himself,  as  well  as  he  can,  with  the  reputation  of  probity :  for 
as  for  that  of  consistency,  it  will  quit  him,  and  seek  refuge  in  its 
chosen  seat,  the  bosom  of  his  Noble  and  Learned  Friend.  Consis- 
tency being  where  it  is, — ^how  anything  of  this  sort  should  have 
found  its  way  into  the  Secretary  of  State's  OfiGce,  is  the  mystery 
of  mysteries  1 

One  word  more  as  to  patronage.  On  the  present  occasion,  it  '}fi 
to  the  lessening  the  value  of  It  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  that  my 
endeavors,  such  as  they  are,  have  been  applying  themselves :  yet,  so 
far  am  I  from  grudging  him  any  good  thing  obtainable  without  pre- 
ponderant evil  to  the  community — in  the  case  of  the  County  Courts' 
Bill,  no  desire  a  man  in  his  place  pan  h^^e,  for  feeling  the  patron^ 
age  of  it  is  in  his  own  hands,  can  be  more  sincere  than  mine  for 
seeing  it  there.  Supposing  the  situation  equally  acceptable  to  die 
only  clas$  of  expectants  worth  providing  for,  here  is  a  stock  of 
pajtronage  worth  at  least  three  time^  as  much  as  that  other. 

County  Court  Judges,  thirty :  salary  of  each,  800/. :  this  gives 
24,000/.  a  year— thrice  as  mucii  as  the  6,000/. 

No  hands  can  I  find  anywhere,  which,  in  point  of  aptitude 
(matchless  Constitution  standing  as  it  stands),  would  bear  a  thought 
incomparisfC^nQJF  his.  Lord  laeuienants  ?— ^hey  are  so  many  invi&ibie 
objects.  In  the  High  Court  of  Public  Opiniony  nobody  will 
see  them,  nobody  will  know  who  they  are.  The  Judge  chosfen  by 
each  will  be  chosen  of  the  faipily  most  connected  in  the  county, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the  most  unapt  that  could  be  chosftn. 
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Anned  as  he  is. like  any  Achilles,  still  the  place  of  a  Secretary  of 
State  is  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  he  stands  an  object  to  all 
eyes.  Here  are  mine,  for  example,  weak  as  they  are,  yet  better 
perhaps  than  none,  thus  watching  him :  could  th^y  keep  running 
after  thirty,  or  I  don't  know  how  many  more.  Lord  Lieutenants  ? 
Chancellors! — "aye — ^there's  the  rub.*'  Sooner  than  see* the 
patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  Model  of  Consistency,  or  even  of  any 
other  English  feefed  Judge,*— sooner,  much  sooner,  would  I  see  it 
added  to  the  portC'^euille  of  the  Chancellor  of  France. 


SPEECH  of  Mr:  SECRETARY  PEEL,  on  introducing 
the  Police  Magistrates*  Salary  Increase  Bill,  2\st  March, 
1825.  Extract  reported  in  The  Times  and  the  Morning  Chro- 
mcle,  of  the  9Ad : 


TIMES. 


He  held  in  his  hand  papers,  from 
li^hichy  if  he  chose  to  enter  into  any 
^etaiJy  he  could  prove  to  the  sattsfao- 
vtiofi  of  the  Committef,  that  since 
.the  instiuition  of  Police  Magistrates, 
.the  business  which  devolved  on 
those  individuals  had,  owing  to  va- 
tIous  Ajcts  of  Parliament  which  had 
heen  passed,  independently  of  the 
iBorea6e  of  pppulation,  greatly  Aug- 
mented. AUhqugh  that  circumstance 
would  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  increasing  the  salary  of  the  magig^ 
'4tate$y  he  re&ied.  his  proposition  on 
grounds  which  he  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee ^would  consider  even  more  sa- 
tisfactory. 

2. 
'When  the  Police  Magistrates,  were 
first  appointed,  it  was  the  practice 
to  select  individuals  to  fill  the  office  , 
who,  he  must  say,  were  incompetent 
to  discharge  the  duties  which  de- 
•tolved-  on>  themr   He  found  from 


MORNING  CHRONICLE. 

1. 

He  held  papers  in  his  hand,  show- 
ing in  the  clearest  manner  the  great 
increau  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
business  of  the  Police  Offices  since 
their  first  iustitution,  arising  •  from 
the  great  increase  of  the  population 
of  the  roetropolis  amongst  other 
causes.  It  appeared  from  those  pa- 
pers, that  since  their  first  estabiish- 
ment,  considerable  additions  had 
been  made  to  the  business  of  the 
Offices,  by  various  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, passed  at  different  times,  but 
he  woi^td  lay  bis  proposition  no 
.stronger,  grounds. 


In  the  first  instance^  the  salaries  of 
the  Magistrates  amounted,  only  to 
400/.  per  annum,  it  was  afterwards 
raised  to  600/.,  but,  it  was  well 
known,  that  under  the  former  regu- 
lation the  persons  appointed   were 
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the  papers  which  bad  beeD  laid  on 
t  be  table,  that  out  of  twelve  Police 
^Magistrates  appointed  at  a  former 
period,  there  were  only  three  Barris- 
ters, the  rest  were  composed  of  a 
IMajor  in  the  Army,  a  Starch  Maker, 
three  Clergymen,  a  Glasgow  Tra^ler^ 
arnd  other  persons  who,  from  their 
occupatibns,  could  not  but  be  con- 
sidered as  utterly  unqualified  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  Magistrates. 

3. 
The  law  bad  fixed  no  limitation  with 
respect  to  the  previous  education  of 
persons  appointed  to  the  office  of 
Magistrate,  but  he  thought  the  Com- 
VYiittee  would  be  pleased  to  hear, 
that  a  limitation  on  that  point  had 
been  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Neither  his  predecessor  in 
office  (Lord  Sid  mouth)  nor  himself 
had  ever  appointed  a  person  to  fill 
the  office  of  Magistrate  who  had  not 
been  a  Barrister  of  three  years  stand- 
ing. That  was  a  rule  to  which,  in 
his  opinion,  it  was  most  desirable  to 
adhere. 


totally  ineompetent  to  the  duties.  He 
found  that  of  the  twelve  Magistrates 
first  appointed,  three  were  Barristers. 
One  was  a  Mijor,  three  Clergymen, 
two  Starch  Dealers,  and  one.Glas^ 
gow  Trader. 


3. 

He  thought  the  Committee  would  be 
pleased  to  hear,  that  though  there 
was  no  limitation  fixed  by  law  to  de- 
termine the  eligibility  of  the  persons 
to  fill  such  offices,  Lord  Sid  mouth 
and  himself  had  confined  themselves 
strictly  to  the  appointment  of  ^eif"- 
risiers  alone,  and  had  not  nominated 
any  to  the  office  of  Magistrate  who 
were  of  less  than  threeyears  standing. 
He  would  ask  this  Committee,  under 
those  circumstances. 


But  in  order  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  abide  by  that  rule,  and 
.  to  carry  it  into  practice,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  augment  the  present  salary 
of  Police  Magistrates.  He  implored 
the  House  to  consider,  whether  600/. 
a  year  (the  present  salary)  was  suffi- 
cient to  induce  a  Barrister  to  give  up 
the  emoluments  of  private  practice, 
and  the  hope  of  preferment  in  his 
profession,  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  a  Magistrate, 

5. 
which  required  their  almost  constant 
attendance  f  It  could  not,  he  thought, 
be  considered  an  unreasonable  pro- 
position, that  in  future  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  be  empowered  to  give 
to  each  police  magistrate  the  sum 
of  800/.  per  annum. 


He  hoped  that  he  should  not  be  told, 

-  that  individuals  might  be  found  who 

would  be  willing  to  undertake  the 

magisterial  duti«s  for  a  Jess  sum.    It 


whether  600/.  a  year  could  be  suffi- 
cient to  tempt  a  professional  man  of 
adequate  abiiities  to  relinquish  th^ir 
hopes  pf  rising  at  the  Bar? 


6. 

The  duties  at  the  office  would  re- 
quire his  constant  attendance,  and 
the  Committee,  he  thought,  would 
not  consider  it  unreasonable  to\ein- 
pawer  the  Secretary  of  State  to  grant 
*them  each  a  salary,  not  exceeding 
800/.  a  year. 

6. 
It  was  true,  he  might  be  told  that 
there  were   many  individuals  now 
ready  to  accept  those  offices;  but 
though  th^t  was  -certainly  the  eaee, 
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WM  very  true  that  mtck  wai  the  cote. 
He  was  constantly  receiving  ap)>lN 
cations  from  persons  who  were  anxU 
(ms  to  be  appointed  Police  Msgis^ 
Iratci.  Those  applications  proceeded 
principally  from  Country  Magiitratet^ 
who  had  discharged  the  diities  of 
their  office  ably  and  tatitfactorily  ;  but 
whom  nevertheless  he  did  not  think 
right  to  appoint  to  be  Police  Magis- 
trates in  the  metropolis.  He  held 
the  unpaid  magistracy  in  as  high 
respect  as  any  man,  but  he  could 
llasily  conceive  that  a  gentleman 
might,  in  consequence  of  the  influ- 
ence which  he  derived  from  local 
circumstances — the  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  for  instance — be 
able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
Country  Magistrate,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  who  would  be  incompetent 
to  \jndertake  the  important  ones  of 
a  Police  Magistrate. 

7. 
'  Police  Magistrates'  was  the  name 
generally  given  to  those  magistrates 
to  whom  he  alluded,  but  those  per- 
sons were  mistaken  who  supposed 
that  the  duties  which  they  had  to 
perform  were  merely  executive. 
Thev  were  called  on  to  administer 
the  law  in  a  great  number  of  com- 
plicated cases  which  Were  submitted 
to  them.  Out  of  some  recent  Acts 
of  Parliament  some  very  important 

Suestions  arose,  which  the  Police 
lagistrates  were  called  on  to  de- 
cide. Several  nice  cases  had  occurred 
under  the  Buildine  Act.  He  knew 
one  case  of  that  description  which 
had  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
magistrates  for  a  couple  of  dayt^  du- 
jin^  which  mrveyors  had  been  ex- 
amined on  ^th  ndei.  He  thought 
that  a  salary  of  800^  a  year  was  not 
more  thaa  a  fair  remuneration  ^/br 
the  practice^  which  a  Barritter  tmat 
abandon  when  he  undertook  the  duUiei 
of  a  Magiitrate* 


It  appeared  to  him,  that  (be  indivi- 
duals appointed  to  administer  justice 
:\n.  this  country  were  more  parsimo- 
lUQUidy  dealt  with  thaa  in  almost 


they  were  niost  of  them  ceontry  mi- 
tlemetiy  wbo  had  discharged  the  duty 
of  Magistrates  in  their  respective 
counties,  but  that  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  selected  to  fill 
the  situation  of  PoKce  Magistrates 
in  the  metropolis.  He  respected,  as 
much  as  any  man  could,  the  unpaid 
magistracy  of  the  country ;  but  it  did 
not  follow,  that  because  they  were 
,  enabled  bv  the  weight  of  their  cha- 
racter and  influence  to  perform  the 
ordinary  routine  duties  of  Country 
Magistrates,  they  were  competent 
to  discharge  the  more  arduous  busi- 
ness of  the  police  in  this  city. 


7. 

Many  Acts  of  Parliament  had  in* 
creased  the  duties  of  those  offices ; 
important  questions  in  civil  causes 
often  came  before  them,  and  under 
the  Building  Acts  they  were  often 
obliged  to  hear  the  evidence  of  sur- 
veyors on  each  side,  and  to  deter*> 
mine  many  points  which  required  a 
considerable  deeree  of  legal  know- 
lege.  He  would  rather  rest  his  pro- 
j>osition  on  that  single  statement, 
than  enter  into  the  details  contained 
in  the  papers  which  he  held  in  bis 
hands. 


8. 
It  appeared  to  him,  that  this  country 
was  more  parsimonious  in  its  pro- 
visions on  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice than  any  other,  and  he  was  auie 
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any   other    country    in   the  world. 
He  thouffht  this  was  poor  economy,  to 

§ive  inaaequate  remuneration  to  in- 
ividaals  selected  to  administer  jus- 
tice, whether  in  the  highest  office  of 
judeey  or  in  the  less  important  but 
atill  very  important  office  of  Police 
Magistrate. 

9. 
He  might,  he  did  not  doubt,  get  per- 
sons— 


that  there  could  not  be  a  worse  eco- 
nomy than  such  saving,  either  with 
regard  to  the  highest  or  to  inferior 
ofncers. 


10. 
tho9e  persons  who  could  not  succeed  in 
<A^i>  profession—the  refuse  of  the  bar 
— ^to  nil  the  office  of  Police  Magis- 
trate at  a  lower  salary  than  he  pro- 
posed to  give — he  could  save  100/. 
or  200/.  a  year  by  such  a  proceed- 
ing, but  the  public  would  have  cause 
to  lament  it 


11. 
The  present  PoUce  Magistrates  were  of 
the  highest  personal  respectability,  and 
performed  their  duties  to  the  great  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  country.  They  were 
thirty  in  number,  only  four  of  whom 
were  not  barristers.  The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  concluded  with  moving, 
**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  each  Justice  appointed, 
or  to  be  appointed,  under  the  Act  for 
the  more  effectual  administration  of 
the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  shall 
receive  a  salary  not  exceeding  800/.^ 


The  great  object  should  be  to  pro- 
cure persons  qualified  to  discharge 
the  duties  [hear,  hear  !J 

10. 
To  tell  them  that  they  might  take 
the  refuse  of  the  bar,  would  be  to  re- 
commend a  course  which  the  public 
would  soob  have  reason  to  lament. 
On  those  grounds  he  trusted  that 
the  Committee  would  not  consider 
the  addition  of  200/.  a  year  to  their 
present  salaries  too  much  to  remu- 
nerate them  for  the  services  of  the 
Police  Magistrates. 

11* 
They  were  acc[uainted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  individuals  who  filled 
those  offices  at  present.  Their  know- 
lege,  experience^  and  respectability, 
were  unquestionMe.  They  were  thirty 
in  number,  and  their  services  had 
already  proved  the  importance  of  the 
duties  they  had  to  fulfil.  The  Ho- 
norable Gentleman  concluded  with 
moving  a  Resolution — ''That  each 
of  the  Justices  appointed,  or  to  be 
appointed,  to  the  Police  Offices  of 
the  Metropolis,  shall  be  allowed  a 
salary  not  exceeding  800/.  a  year^ 
to  be  paid  by  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State,'' 
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TO 


JOHN  WILLIAMS,  ESQ.  M.P. 


IN  REPLY  TO  HIS  OBSERVATIONS  ON 


THE  ABUSES 


THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 


By  EDWARD  B.  SUGDEN,  Eso. 


LONDON:— 1825. 
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LETTER, 


Sir, 
As  a  practising  barrister  in  die  Court  of  Chancery,  I  may,  I  hope, 
be  allowed  to  address  a  few  cur&ory  observations  to  you  on  your 
last  statements,  which  I  have  just  read,  in  regard  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  co.urt,  and  the  delays  an4  al>tt$!e$  of  wjiich  yp0  .xrom- 
plain.  In  the  outset,  I  heartily  rejoice  to  find  that  there  are  no 
abuses  in  the  court  where  you  practise.  To  that  I  may  resort 
with  pleasure  when  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  swept  away  from 
amongst  the  chetiabed  inftitimons  of  thee  xon^try.;  There  I  shall 
find  perfect  rules  of  evidence,  no  prolixity  in  pleading,  no  sham 
pleas  or  other  dilatories,  no  hurried  decisions  at  nisi  prius  slowly 
corrected  in  the  court  above,  no  jurisdiction  assumed  on  fictitious 
grounds.  Justice  is  there,  admfiiiteifcxr  ^t^  little  cost,  no  doubt; 
and  time,  that  great  innovator,  has  only  ripened  the  rules  of  that 
court  into  perfection,  whilst  it  has  corroded  and  withered  the 
maxims  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  ex- 
cuse any  abuses  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  recriminating  on  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  ;  but  as  you  are  ignorant  of  the  rules  of 
equity,  and  well' informed  of  the  rules  of  law,  I  am  sure  that  you 
would  first  apply  yourself  to  the  correction  of  the  abuses  of  die 
court  in  whidi  you  aot,.i{  there  ^ere  any,  before  .you  ventured  to 
approach  the  Court  of  Chancery.        * 

I  hnxm  that  there  are  many  defects  in  the  practice  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  which  have  crept  in  with  time  \  and  I  believe  there 
are  not  less  in  the  courts  of  common  lavir.  I,  who  desire  to  prac- 
tise with  comfort  what  you  call  the  trade  ei  the  law,  but  which  I 
fondly  believe  is  a  science  of  a  hig^  c}ass  and  an  honorable  and  a 
distinguished  profession,  wish  thiat  all  abuses  iiii  ait  'the  courts 
should  be  remedied  ;  and  I  think  that  they  may  be  reformed  with- 
out the  courts  being  revolutionised.  Reverence  for  the  laws  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  an  Englishman's  character,  and  his 
reverence  is  founded  on  no  idle  superstition,  but  on  the  well- 
founded  confidence  that  the  rules  of  law  are  adapted  to  the 
general  itistitutions  of  the  country,  and  are  faithfully  and  up- 
rightly administered    by    the  judges    oF   the    land.    The  law 
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ef  a  court  of  equkf  has  now  been  adminiateredfor  veotiv'ie^i 
aady  notwithstanding  the  mirth  cf  Seldent  depends  on  the  }ei|g|ti 
of  no  man's  fbotj  but  is  regulated  hj  rules  4s  binding  and  leitled 
a5  the  most  fixed  rule  of  common  law.  The  propertj  of  thousaods 
at  this  moment  depends  on  the  decision  of  courts  of  equtt^} 
and  the  haste  of  the  reformer  cannot  at  once  annihilate  ihesb  comrtsk 
Reflect  then  calmly,  I  beseech  you,  on  the  incalculable  mischief 
which  must  be  occasioned  by  inspiring  the  people  of  England  with 
a  beUef,  that  the  Court  of  Cnancifry  .«  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country)" 
<<  an  odious  dungeon,  from  which,  when  a  mati  is  once  im* 
mured  in  it,  he  seldom  escapes  without  loss  of  comfort^  fortune^ 
fmd  life/'  Will  not  such  declarations  from  a  gentldknanf  of  yoitt 
station  in  life  disgust  the  people  with  the  general  administration  of 
the  law  ?  Can  you  beliere,  that  at  common  law  rigkt  succeeds  ao 
invariably,  and  at  so  little  cost,  that  tt^n  will  distinguish  beftvieea 
the  administration  of  the  two  jurisdictions  ?  One  great  object  in 
administering  the  law  is  to  satisfy  the  failing  party  that  }uitice  has 
bten  duly  dispensed.  What  man,  who  does  not  succeed  in.  equity, 
will  believe  that  the  scales  of  justice  have  been  held  evenly,  if  your 
doctrines  are  to  gain  ground  i  And  as  frauds  and  breaches  of 
trust  are  cognisable  in  equity  only,  we  may  expect  long  and  loUd 
conqplaints  from  all  persons,  whose  frauds  are  exposed  aod 
punished,  of  the  iniquity  of  the  court  which  ha6(  exhibited  theit 
fraudulent  conduct,  and  compelled  them  to  refund  their  plunder^ 
TAqf  will  be  your  ardent  disciplesy  fot  the  common  law  could  not 
reach  their  offences^ 

Your  objection  at  this  day  to  the  rise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
•Court  of  Chancery  ia  somewhat  amusing.  Nearly  all  the  oommer* 
cial  law  of  the  country  has^  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  people,  been 
xreated  by  the  judges  in  the  last  half  century. 

The  jurisdiction  of  equity  was  founded  on  the  confined  views 
of  the  common  law.  The  common  law  was  so  rigid  that  no  such 
settlements  could  be  made,  of  property  as  prevail  at  this  day.  For 
'  these — and  they  are  a  real  benefit  to  the  country — ^we  are  i&debted 
to  courts  of  equity.  The  common  law  would  not  look  at  a  trust, 
and  therefore,  if  by  any  circumstance  the  legal  title  in  my  property 
became  vested  in  another,  he  was  absolutely  intitled  to  it,  and  I 
was  without  a  remedy.  This  remedy  equity  supplied,  and  in  that 
followed  strictly  the  civil  law.  If  one  had  for  a  trifling  conside*- 
ration  obtained  a  conveyance  from  a  son  in  his  father's  lifetime 
of  the  family  estate,  there  was  no  relief  at  law.  Equity  esta- 
blished it,  and  relieved  against  Jrauds  generally,  which  the 
coBunon  hw  could  not  reach*  If  men  had  mutual  dealings  and 
long  accounts  depending  between  them,  a  court  of  law  attempted 
'tty  settle  them,  and  an  action  of  account  might  be  brought :  but 
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the  remedy  was  imperfect  (as  it  still  is  in  Scotland),  because  the 
court  had  no  responsible  officers  before  whom  the  accounts  could 
be  taken.    Equity,  with  the  assistance  of  its  masters,  took  such 
accounts  satisfactorily,  and  no  man  now  resorts  to  law  although 
the  right  of  action  is  not  taken  awAy.    The  like  relief  is  given 
where  the  property  of  a  deceased  person  is  administered.     You 
propose  to  abolish  all  this  relief  in  courts  of  equity,  but  you  can- 
not in  this  enlightened  age  refuse  to  the  people  of  England  the 
remedies  which  I  have  noticed.    Would  you  deny  to  them  the  im- 
provements of  ages,  and  confine  them  to  the  sort  of  justice  to  which 
alone  they  would  be  intitled  if  courts  of  equity  were  abolished: 
If  you  did,  they  would  quickly  require  at  your  hands  a  restoration 
of  die  wholesome  jurisdiction  of  those  courts.    Sons  watching  for 
their  father's  property,  fraudulent  purchasers,  trustees,  executors, 
would,  no  doubt,  rapturously  applaud  your  efforts  !     But  as  you 
complain  of  the  division  of  the  courts,  you  would,  no  doubt,  trans' 
Jer  to  the  courts  of  common  law  the  present  jurisdiction  of  equity. 
Juries  are  the  fit  tribunal  to  decide  questions  of  trust,  intricate 
frauds  depending  on  dark  and  intangled  transactions,  matters  of 
account,  and  the  administration  and  marshalling  of  assets  !     But 
this  is  too  ludicrous  I     Courts  of  equity  sprung  from  the  inability 
of  courts  of  law  to  administer  equitable  relief  j  and  now,  that  the 
jurisdiction  and  rules  of  equity  are  perfectly  established,  would 
you   throw  on  incompetent  courts  the  jurisdiction  in  equitable 
cases  ?     Whether  it  was  originally  desirable  that  the  jurisdictions 
should  have  been  divided  is  not  the  question,  but  whether  now, 
that  both  jurisdictions  are  defined  and  ascertained  by  known  boun- 
daries, they  should  be  blended  i    No  man  who  understands  the 
bearing  of  the  question  would  venture  to  attempt  the  task.    If  you 
did  blend  them,  or  if  you  established  a  new  jurisdiction,   you 
would  be  compelled  to  have  new  courts  and  additional  judges,  wko 
nmstjirst  team  the  present  rules  of  equity^  or  now  establish  better 
than  the  successive  experience  of  ages— -of  Bacon,  Nottingham, 
Hardwicke,  'Hiurlow,  Eldon,  assisted  in  all  times  ly  the  judges  of 
England — ^have   given  to  Us :  you  would  supply  them  doubtless 
with  masters,  or  clerks,  or  accountants,  or  call  them  what  you 
please,  to  investigate  the  accounts  and  matters,  which  from  their 
nature  cannot  be  settled  at  a  heat — like  a  sweepstakes — ^but  require 
much  time  to  investigate,    ^^hen-all  this  is  accomplished  what 
will  the  nation  gain  ? 

Probably,  after  making  yourself  master  of  the  present  rules  of 
equity,  you  would  remodel  the  code  for  your  new  courts.  I  do 
not  stop  to  correct  your  errors  as  to  injunctions,  because  every  one 
knows  they  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  way  you  mention.  If  the 
remedy  is  at  law,  and  the  defendant  has  recourse  to  equity,  the 
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question  is  ^^  not  torn  from  ajuiyi'.hecsiuse  the  resdrt  io  equity 
sudmits  the  legal  right  to  be  clear,  but  on  equitable  grounds  asks 
relief.  In  such  cases,  if  the  plaintifFat  law  answer  in  time  (and 
you  would  surely  not  have  the  time  which  is  allowed  to  answer 
enlarged),  no  injunction  can  go  unless  on  met  its  confessed  in  the  an-" 
swer;  and  where  the  injunction  is  not  against  proceedings  at  law, 
the  bill  must  be  verified  by  affidavit,  and  even  then  the  matter  is 
not .  decided  in  the  absence  of  the  other  party,  unless  in  cases 
where  delay  would  operate  instant  and  irremediable  mischief — ^as 
where  a  man  is  about  to  cut  down  the  timber  on  an  estate  without 
having  a  right  to  it. 

You  seem  to  think  that  a  man  guilty  of  a  fraud .  may  defend 
himself  in.equity  agamst  all  summary  proceeding  at-law.  But  the 
rule  is  precisely  the  reverse.  You  instance  the  case  where  execu* 
tors  have  100,000/.  assets,  and  there  are  no  debts,  and  yet  a  lega- 
tee of  1,000/.  cannot  have  a  summary  remedy  in  so  plain  a  case. 
What  do  you  propose  ?  To  pay. the.  legacy  before  you  ascertain 
whether  there  are  any  debts  to  pay ;  or  would  you  assume  that  no 
man  who  leaves  100,000/.  can  be  indebted  within  a  1,000/.  of  that 
amount  ?  Or  would  you  consider  it  satisfactory,  that  the  legatee 
knows  of  no  debts  ?.  Can  you  point  out  a  more  perfect  system 
than  that  which  is  now  established  ?  The  executor  is  not  allowed 
to  commit  any  fraud.  He  is  compelled  to  deposit  the  100,000/. 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  ready  to  answer  the  demands  of  the 
parties  really  intitled  to  it,  and  the  master  advertises  for  creditors 
to  come  in  by  a  day  named. 

You  complain  of  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  equity,  and  yet 
make  a  grave  charge  against  it,  because  it  does  not  allow  a  trial  at 
law  on  a  -^''i^oi  ^personal  estate.  Equity  refrained  from  so  db-> 
ing,  because  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  had  the  sole  jurisdiction  \  but 
as  to  real  estate,  over  which  no  such  jurisdiction  prevailed,  equity 
did  resort  to  a  jury,  as  it  always  does  on  disputed  facts  of  im- 
portance, for  equity .  delights  to  follow  the  law.  What  then  be* 
comes  of  this  ground  of  charge. 

The  law  of  real  property  too,  according  to  your  temperate  and 
dignified  mode  of  discussing  the  law  of  the  land,  is  utterly  dis* 
i;iaceful  to- the  country,  and  affords  matter  of  perfect  sarcasm, 
ridicule  and  disgust  to  those  who  understand  it  and  see  how  it  is 
managed ;  but  as  they  are  the  happy  chosen  few^— six,  I  think  you 
state— they  may  be  allowed  to  laugh  at  that  by  whidi  they  live. 
You  appear  to  be  surprised,  that  a  man  may  form  a  judgment  of 
a  horse  which  he  buys,  but  that  he  cannot  of  the  title  to  an  estate. 
Would  you  try  a  long  and  complicated  title  like  a  horse  cause  ? 
Do  you  propose  to  remodel,  the. law  of  real  property  ?  Whom 
would  you -employ  ? .  Not  the.  chosen  six  .who  alone  compxehend 
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fore|.fil0  a  bill  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  fund  being  sectored 
in  court,  unfir  the  infant  attains  twenty-one;  and  it  sometimes 
happens^,  that  before  that  time  arriyes,  bj  intervening  accidents, 
ov^r  which,  the  court  has  no  control,  other  persons  become  intitled 
to  the  fund,  and  the  court  cannot  distribute  it  until  their  rights'  are 
ascertained.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  court  is  censured  for 
accomplishing  the  very  object  for  which  alone  the  suit  was  insti- 
tuted. , 

A.  gentleman  of  great  eminence  in  the  mercantile  world  has 
stated,  as  a  grievance,  a  case  in  which,  on  the.  advice  of  his  solici- 
tor, he  sacrmced  500/.  rather  than  go  into  a  court  of  equity,  as  his 
costs,  if  he  succeeded,  would  exceed  that  sum  in  amount.  If  this 
is  meant  as  a  statement  that  every  successful  party  in  equity  has 
500/.  costs  to  pay,  of  course  it  is  altogether  fallacious.  I  have 
some  reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  case  alluded  to,  very  heavy  ac- 
counts must  have  been  investigated  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the 
sum  due,  which  jcircumstance  led  in  eflect^o  a  compromise.  The 
law  besides  was,  I  believe,  against  the  claim  of  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to,  for  whoever  buys  a  bond,  takes  subject  to  the  account 
between  the  original  debtor  and  creditor.  Observe  the  equity  of 
the  claimant :  A.  holds  a  bond  from  B.  for  4,5002.  A.  deposits 
it  with  C.  to  secure  the  like  sum,  and  C.  does  not  inquire  from  B. 
what  is  owing  on  the  bond,  and  when  he  finds  that  B.  has  already 
paid  500/.  to  A*  thinks  himself  unjustly  treated,  because  J3.  will 
not  pay  that  500/.  over  again.  The  same  gentleman  alluded  to 
another  case,  where  a  matter  of  business  had  been  converted  by 
the  defendant  into  a  suit  in  Chancery,  that  had  lasted  twenty-three 
years,  when  a  gentleman  named  (like .  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  for 
such  tal^s  have  not  even  the  recommendation  of  novelty,)  sat  down 
to  unravel  the  accounts,  and  in  three  hours  put  into  order  that 
which  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  failed  to  do  in  twenty-three 
years !  And  it  is  on  statements  like  these  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  no  longer  tq  have  equitable  relief  administered  to  them. 

Even  in.  qases  of  accounts,  and  the  Uke,  time  is  necessarily  con- 
sumed in  examining  the  accounts,  which  in  many  cases  extend 
over  many  years.  How  would  delay  be  avoided,  by  abolishing 
jCOurts  of  equity,  and  refenirig  the  matter  to  a  new  tribunal? 
Would  you  approve  of  Mr.  EUice's  proposal,  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  should  in  matters  of  account  adopt  the  practice  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  where  matters  are  referred  .to  the  registrar, 
assisted  by  mercantile  characters,  who  sit  once  and  continuously  till 
they  make  their  report  ?  The  registrar  stands  in  the  place  of  the 
master,  and,  therefore,  that  is  no  improvement ;  and  mercantile 
men  could,  of  course,  readily  be  found  to  sit  with  a  master  on  all 
thj?.8|<;count;.oi  all  the  trust  estates  in  the  kinjjdom,  once  and  con- 
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tfiHiGfU«ly»  lU!  (hey  mftde  their  report*;  of  ccmrse  in  the  chafracter 
9f  aasistacft  mastersi  but  without  emdaQient.  Kind  heaven  pro« 
tect  U9  from,  a  jurisdiction  so  constituted  !  When  accounts  are 
referred  to  arbitration,  experience  has  shown  that  nothing,  k  ever 
saved  in  point  of  time,  and  the  parties  are  invariably  dissatisfied 
with  the  decision  of  a  domestic  forum,  although  thtfy  may  have* 
agrdfd  to  the  liefefence* 

It  is  said  to  be  allowed,  that,  under  some  circumstancesy  it  may 
coet  1,500/.  to  recover  8,000/.  in  equity.  Indeed!  It  is  no  doubt 
to  be  lamented,  that  in  many  complicated  cases  thet  leipen^  AA 
not  bear  any  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  prppf rty,  $o  that  it 
may  cost  a  large  sum  to  recover  in  one  case  a  small  property,  and 
in  another  but  a  smsill  sum  to  recover  a  large  property.  How  can 
this  be  avoided  ?  In  a  late  case  at  law  a  new  trial  was  granted  on 
the  applicant's  paying  the  costs  of  the  former  trial,  and  the  costs 
came  to  3,000/. 

The  prison  of  the  Fleet  is  said  to  contain  within  its  walls  many 
victims  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  in  such  cases  the  court  has 
no  jurisdiction  to  release  them.  Why  do  not  they,  who  desire  to 
relieve  such  persons,  bring  a  bill  into  parliament  to  alter  the  law. 
Some  of  such  persons  undoubtedly  are  victims  of  their  own  obsti- 
nacy. I  recollect  four  or  five  years  ago  a  man  being  brought  from 
the  Fleet  into  court  to  put  in  his  answer  to  a  bill  filed  against  him, 
but  which  he  refused  to  do.  Two  or  three  barristers,  not  con- 
cerned in  the  cause,  of  whom  I  happened  to  be  one,  took  the  man 
into  a  private  room,  ofiered  to  look  into  the  case  for  him,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  answer  so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  his  being  sent 
back  to  prison,  but  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  said  he  would  try  a 
little  further  confinement  at  all  events.  Would  you  have  released 
such  a  person  from  answering  the  claimant's  case,  or  would  you 
have  decided  against  him  wimout  any  answer  ? 

I  have  thrown  these  observations  hastily  together,  with  a  warm 
feeling  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  upholding  the  jurisdiction 
of  equity,  and  of  not  diminishing  the  reverence  of  the  people  for 
the  administration  of  justice  in  that  court ;  and  if  they  shall  operate 
to  make  you  hesitate  in  the  attacks  which  you  so  strongly  make 
against  the  court,  and  which  must  lessen  its  authority,  and  the 
value  of  its  decisions  in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  my  labor  will  not 
have  been  thrown  away.  At  the  same  time  I  should  at  all  times 
be  ready  to  concur^  if  my  concurrence  were  necessary,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  my  ability,  in  remedying  all  abuses  which  have  in  the  cur- 
rent of  time  crept  into  the  administration  of  justice,  whether  in 
law  or  equity  \  and  I  do  trust,  that,  in  future,  invective  will  give 
VOL.  XXV.  Pam.  NO.  L.  2  1 
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place  to  argument)  and  that  they  who  attack  the  wisdom  of  the 
law  will  condescend,  first,  to  show  in  what  particulars  they  object 
to  the  law  as  it  stands ;  and, .  secondly,  what  improvement  diey 
suggest. 

I  am;  Sir, 

Your  faithful  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  B.  8UGDEN. 
LincoIm^'Inrif 

2d  June,  \S^. 
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REIiATlVEMENT 


A  L'AMJERIQUE  ET  A  LA  GR^CE. 


PAR  M.  DE  PRADT, 

ANCIEN  ARCH£V£qUE  DE  MAUNfiS. 


La  geoM  humain  est  en  marcbe,  et  rien  ne  le  feta  r^trograder. 

Vermu  mdm  tritw  ordo. 


rMPRIM^  A  PARIS. 
REIMPRIMl^  A  LONDRES:  1825. 
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VRAI  SYST^Mfi 
DE   L'EUROPE, 


CHAP,  h— Motifs  de  cet  ecrit. 

L'AmIrique  et  la  Gr^ce  occupent  une  grande  place-  dans 
I'histoire  de  notre  temps,  dans  les  affaires  du  monde^  et  dans 
rattention  de  I'fiurope :  d6j4  la  premiere  est  parvenue  au 
terme  de  sa  revolution,  sous  le  double  rapport  de  rindependance 
et  de  TorgaDisation  int^rieure ;  de  sod  cot^,  la  Grdce  fait 
effort  pour  arriver  au  rodnie  but,  mais  elle  6prooye  des  obstacles 
dont  rAm^rique  est  exempte  et  ne  peut  pas  ressentir  le  contre- 
coup :  car  les  noers  et  la  distance  protigent  rAm6rique  contre 
Tesp^ce  de  malveillance  qu'elle  peut  encore  eprouver  de  la  part 
de  quelques  parties  de  TEurope ;  au  lieu  que  la  Gr^ce,  esp^ce 
d^appendice  de  TEurope  du  c6t£  de  I'Orient,  pr&te,  par  ce  rap- 
prochement, k  des  attaques  qui  ne  peuvent  pas  avoir  lieu  aL  regard 
de  TAm^rique  :  la  Gr^ce  est  menac6e  par  son  voisinage  preaque 
autant  que  par  ses  ennemis ;  c'est  sa  g^ographie  qui  fait  son  danger, 
et  ses  voisins  sont  peut-^tre  plus  k  craiiidre  pour  elle  que  les  camps 
des  faibles  Ottomans.  Que  la  querelle  soit  concentree  unique- 
ment  entre  la  Turquie  et  la  Gr^ce,  et  la  solution  sera  aussi  com- 
plete que  prompte;  mais  par-del4  la  Turquie  il  y  a  d'autres 
f)ui8sances :  celles-ci  peuvent  avoir  des  vues,  des  int6rfets  propres ; 
a  Gr^ce  est  done  dans  un  (stat  de  dipeodauf  e  relative  k  leur  egard, 
d^pendance  dont  TAm^rique,  pour  le  fond  des  choses,  n'a  nuile- 
ment  d  s'inquieter.  Cependant,  dans  les  deux  contr^es,  lea  choses 
sont  arriv6es  k  ce  point,  qui,  en  permettant  de  lire  clairement  dans 
I'avenir,  ordonne  pijr  M  mdipe  de  s^en  QCf^uper  et  de  preparer  la 
solution  d'un  6tat  violent  par  sa  nature,  et  inqui^tant  pour  tout  le 
monde  :  or,  tel  est  I'^tat  actuel  de  TEurope  par  les  deux  revolu- 
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tions  de  rAfn^riqne  et  de  la  Gr^e;  elles  entfetiennent  au  milieu 
d'elie  un  6tat  d'inqui^tude^  d'expectarive,  d'irritatioo  m^ine^  une 
division  marquee  et  tranchante  dans  les  priiicipes,  le  langage  et  la 
conduite  des  gouvernemens.  Cette  division  produit  n^cessairement 
une  certaine  aigrenr  dans  les  relations  mutnelles :  ii  y  a  d^i 
beanconp  de  mat  dans  un  pareil  6tat ;  il  ne  peut  pas  se  prolonger 
aans  de  graved  inconv^niens.  Lies  grandes  querelles  ne  se  forment 
gaire  autrement ;  presqu^  tonjdUTs  elles  ont  leurs  racines  moinfsr 
dans  les  int^rfets  positifs  que  dans  les  dispositions  haineuses  que 
cr^ent  de  longnes  Gontrariet^s.  Chaque  jour  apportant  un  mtfaVais 
levain,  enTenimant  les  plaies  de  ramour-propre,  un  poids  immense 
de  haines  se  trouve  tont  form6,  presque  a  Tinsu  de  ceux  qu'elletf 
vont  faire  6clater.  Qu'on  prenne  I'histoire,  et  que  I'on  voie  si  ce 
n'est  pas  ainsi  qu'ont  £t6  form6s  la  plupart  de  ces  orages  qui  ont 
fondu  sur  le  monde  avec  tant  de  fracas  et  de  donnnagei^,  et 
81  les  vapeurs  qui  les  ont  grossis  se  sont  61ev6es  du  fond  m4me 
des  affaires^  ou  bien  du  fond  de  coeurs  ulc6r6s  par  de  longs 
et  secrets  ressentimens,  par  les  blessures  int^rieures  dont  on  dl-* 
robe  la  vue  en  pr6parant  leur  vengeance.  Depuis  long-temp^ 
nous  voyons  ce  r^sultat  se  pr^parer^  et,  au  point  oh  Ton  est 
d6ji  arriv6;  combien  peu  de  chose  suffirait  pour  allumer  un  im- 
mense incendie !  C'est  pour  d6tourner  ce  malheur  et  pour  aller 
audevant  de  ce  qui  pourrait  Tamenerque  nous  avons  entrepris  ce 
nouveau  travail.  II  appartient  A  d'autres  de  d6cider>  mais  il  est 
du  devoir  de  tous  de  remontrer ;  on  peut  mftme  recevoir  des 
ant6c6dens  des  espices  de  lettres  de  cr6ance.  Depuis  plus  de 
vingt-cinq  ans^  les  questions  de  cette  nature  nous  ont  beaucoup 
occup^s;  celie-ci  en  est  la  suite  et  comme  le  corollaire:  les 
choses  se  sont  pass6es  en  Am6rique  comme  nous  Tavions  annonc6. 
Les  motifs  exposes  pour  sa  separation  imminente  avec  TEspagne 
aont  ceux  qui  Tont  port6e  k  Teffectuer.  Ainsi  qu'on  I'avait  dit^  ]a 
lutte  s'est  6ngag6e^  1  Espagne  a  succomb6  :  cela  6tait  encore  dans 
tios  provisions,  et  trop  facile  k  voir  pour  tirer  vanit6  de  r6v^ne- 
nient.  Dans  la  premiere  6poque  et  ant^rieurement  k  la  separation, 
nous  avions  indiqu6  les  limites  des  nouveaux  ^tats  americains, 
d'apr^s  les  grandes  lisnes  de  demarcation  que  la  nature  a  trac^es 
entre  les  diverses  parties  de  ce  vaste  continent.  lis  ont  eu  le  bon 
esprit  de  les  adopter,  et  par  Ik  ils  se  sont  montr^s  soumis  et  comme 
obeissans  aux  lois  de  la  nature.  11  n'y  a  pas  k  rougir  de  c^der  k 
un  tei  mattre.  Mais  rAm^rique  a  fait  plus:  nous  lui  avions 
parte  de  monarchies  lorsqu'elle-m^me  etait  monarchique,  et  elle  a 
embrasse  Tordre  republicain.  Que  TEurope  se  demande  si  ce  n'est 
pas  pour  Tavoir  deiaissee,  outrag^e^  combattue^  assaillie  de  voeux 
ennemis  k  dtfaut  de  pouvoir  le  faire  par  ses  armes^  et  si  elle  n'a 
pas  laisse  passer  ce  qui  he  se  repare  jamais^  I'occasion,   Mainte- 
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nant,  rAm^rique  est  consolid6e  en  ind^pendanee/en  force  active, 
en  gouvernemeDt  r^gulier^  en  tranquillity  int^rieure.  Elle  a  re^a 
Padoption  sociale  d*6tats  puissans  dans  les  deux  hemispheres; 
mais  la  grande  coalition  europ^enne  h^site  i  en  faire  autant ;  elle 
est  dans  un  6tat  Equivoque  et  d'expectative  k  Tegard  de  FAai^- 
rique ;  elle  tient  celle-ci  dans  le  ro^me  6tat;  elle  imprime  le  radoie 
caract^re  d'h^sitation  et  de  doute  4  la  conduite  des  6tats  secondaires. 
II  r^sulte  de  tout  cela  un  tangage  p6nible  a^  la  fois  pour  TAm^- 
rique  et  pour  TEurope...  • 

De  son  Q6t6,  la  Grice  a  surniont6  les  difficult6s  premieres  de 
toute  tentative  d'ind^pendance  oontre  un  gouvernement  6tabli.  En 
cela  comme  en  tout,  ce  sont  les  premiers  pas  qui  coiitent  le  plus* 
La  terre  et  la  mer  ont  6galement  pr^t^  aux  trioniphes  de  la  Gr&ce> 
on  voit  crottre  la  Gr^ce  et  la  Turquie  s'aiFaisser  dans  la  m£me 
proportion.  La  liberation  de  la  Gr^ce  proprement  dife,  et  celle 
de.  la  plupart  des  iles  de  I'Arcbipel  est  consomm6e ;  le  joug  otto- 
man, d6feodu  par  des  bras  amollis  et  par  des  t&tes  faibles^  est 
brisi  sans  retour;  la  Metropole  de  t'or,  I'opulente  Angleterre, 
cette  maitresse  des  sains  principes  politiques^  n'h^site  pas  4  faire 
des  actes  de  foi  sur  les  destinees  de  la  Gr^ce,  en  lui  ouvrant  des 
tr6sors  qu'elle  tient  ferm6s  pour  Constantinople  et  pour  Madrid. 
La  Gr^ce  pr^vaut  done  6videmment  contre  la  Turquie.  Mais  ici 
revient  encore  cette  coalition  europ^enne,  qui  menace  mSme  dans 
son  immobility,  qui  parle  haut  par  son  silence,  et  qui  nourrit  des 
ombrages  par  sa  neutrality  :  neutrality  d'un  genre  nouveau,  car 
n'6taut  iii  indifference,  ni  tolerance  avou6e,  elle  ne  permet  pas  d,  la 
m^moire  de  perdre  un  moment  le  souvenir  de  ce  qui  s'est  pass6  d 
regard  d'autres  peuples,  elle  rappelle  toujours,  et  montre  ouvert, 
cet  arsenal  de  motifs  dans  lesquels  on  a  6t6  chercher  les  arines  sous 
lesquelles  tant  de  nations  ont  succombi. 

Cet  etat  est  violent^  il  ne  peut  pas  durer  ;  le  calme  apparent  de 
I'Europe  cache  les  mat6riaux  d*un  grand  incendie  :  combien  se 
sont  alium^s  sans  des  alimens  rassembles  d'aussi  loin,  et  dans  cette 
abondancef  II  n'est  pas  dans  la  nature  des  cboses,  1°  que  la 
decision  du  sort  d'un  monde  entier  soit  abandonn6e  k  elle-m^me 
et  se  fosse  toute  seule ;  2^  que  d*une  position  si  nouvelle^  que  de 
^ntimeus  si  contraints  et  de  vues  si  contraires,  ii  ne  sorte  pas 
quelque  ^v^nement  qui  mettra  tout  en  mouvement :  le  contraire 
ne, s'est  jamais  vu,  et  le  chapitre  des  6vinemens  impr^vus,  des  in- 
cidens  fortuits,  des  causes  cr66es  par  le  hasard,  est  le  plus  6t6ndu 
de  tous  ceux  qui  entreut  dans  la  composition  de  Thistoire.  La 
tranquillity  de  TEurope  tient  done  6videmment  i  un  fil ;  elle  est 
peut-r&tre  dans  Tesprit  des  liommes,  mais  elle  n'est  pas  dansJes 
choses  :  I'EMrope  est  plac6e  entre  deux  volcans,  silencieux  encore, 
mais  dont  une  ^tincelle  peut  faire  ecfater  tous  les  feux ;  dans  la 
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forinatioii  actuelle  de  TEurope  en  grandes  masses  politiques^  le 
choc  serait  terrible  et  long.  De  plus,  ii  ne  se  bomera  pas  k  i'ordre 
politique :  mais  le  conflit  commence  dans  ies  cabinets,  descendra 
dans  le  sein  de  la  societ^,  enveloppera  tous  ses  rangs,  comme  le 
font  toutes  Ies  querelies  dans  lesqueiles  lopinion  trouve  place/ et 
celle-ci  est  bien  de  cette  nature ;  car  c'est  une  question  mi-partie 
<le  politique  et  de  sociability  ;  ces  deux  caract^res  dominent  dans 
elle.  Ceci  est  grave,  infiniment  grave ;  rien  ne  paratt  pr6par6 
pour  y  parer :  on  s*obsierve,  mais  on  ne  r6sout  rien  ;  on  se  con- 
trarie,  mais  on  ne  chercbe  pas  Ies  points  de  conciliation  ;  des  sur- 
prises peuvent  avoir  lieu  dans  cet  etat  d'ind^cision .  cbagrine ;  de 
f&cheuses  complications  peuvent  s'y  ajouter,  et  ne  peuvent  gu^re 
manquer  d'y  survenir.  La  vue  distincte  de  ces  dangers  nous 
frappe  depuis  long-temps;  I'^poque  qui  peut  Ies  r^ialiser  nous 
seuible  se  rapprocher;  nous  ne  nous  eudormons  pas  au  bruit  de 
promesses  dont  i'accomptissement  n'est  pas  au  pouvoir  de  ceux 
qui  Ies  prodiguent.  Les  yeux  toujours  fix^s  sur  la  nature  des 
choses,  nous  recherchons  ce  qu'elles,  qui  ne  trompent  jamais,  ^por- 
tent dans  leur  sein  ;  et  comme  nous  n'y  apercevons  rien  que  d  effra* 
jant,  nous  avons  cru  qu'uu  travail  priparatoire  sur  ce  vaste  sujer, 
dans  ies  circonstances  oil  nous  somnies  tous  places,  pouvait  avoir 
quelque  opportunite. 

Mais  pour  rendre  ce  travail  utile,  il  faut  qu'il  soit  clair  ;  et  pour 
Stre  clair,  ii  doit  presenter  tous  les  objets  qui  s'y  rattachent,  classes 
dans  un  ordre  regulier.  Ainsi,  ayant  k  parler  de  contr6es  situ^es  dans 
deux  hemispheres  diff^rens,  et  dans  deux  positions  politiques  quin'ont 
aucuue  analogic  entre  elles,  il  est  n^cessaire  d'en  trailer  s^parement : 
il  n  y  a  de  commun  entre  rAmirique  et  la  Gr^ce  que  leur  tendance 
vers  I'independance  et  Tordre  r^piiblicain ;  tout  le  reste  est  diff^T 
rent:  de  plus,  la  question  actuelle  tenant  k  la  fois  d  Tetat  g^n^ral 
du  monde,  aux  principes  de  I'ordre  social,  k  Tordre  colonial,  et  d 
des  int^r^ts  positifs,  ii  est  indispensable  de  retracer  sommairement 
ce  qui  concerne  ces  divers  objets.  Qu'on  nous  pardbnne  d*alouger 
un  pen  le  chemin  ;  ce  n'^st  pas  pour  notre  plaisir  personnel,  mais 
pour  Taplanir  devant  les  auires.  11  n'arrive  gu^re  que  les  iiaviga- 
teurs  se  plaisent  ii  prolonger  la  travers^e  avec  ses  ennuis  et  ses  iii- 
commodit6s:  mais  que  Ton  veuille  bien  considerer  la  gravite  de 
cette  question,  Timmensit^  des  inter^ts  qui  s7y  rattachent.  C'est 
la  premiere  fois,  depuis  la  creation,  que  deux  mondes  se  sont 
trouv^s  en  presence,  et  se  sont  demand^  niutuellement  qui  ils 
6taient ;  car  la  defnande  de  reconnaissance  n'est  pas  autre  chose* 
II  s'agit  ici  de  naturaliser  une  portion  du  globe  :  un  sort  dternel 
est  k'  fixer ;  i.  cette  seule  pens^e,  on  sent  son  esprit  s'61ever  et 
s'enflammer,  on  accuse  lafaiblesse  du  langage  impuissant^  se  pror 
por4ionaer  k  de  pareils  sujets. 
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On  btiMy  ea^inr  dbt  la  ckrl6  fa  novs  forcer  i  nomiter  ik  des 
.8^  ff actaanoer  im  tiavail  qui  gagoeraic  i  6tre  p6iai^  daas 
mbla,  a'll  ae  a'agtasait  que  de  plaire  i  Fespnr,  etfioti  pas 


d*agir  sar  lui  pw  la  eoat iotioo  ;  mab  anmt  lout,  il  faut  que  €<e 
travail  soil  atile ;  \m  avaalages  de  la  feroie  doiveut  4tre  MCirifiis 
k  la  solidili  da-foad:  teul  aacrifice  fait  i  Fudliti  poi*rawc  ioi 
SOB  d&ioauBuciiieot.  Noue  sentons  dTaalMi^  |dya  twrenwwt  le 
bearai  de  pii&ntcr>  ces  obeenratioM  avee  la  darti  propre  d  ies 
Cure  eatiep  dans  resprit  des  lecteurs^  qae  cet  icrtt  est  vrattetnUa- 
bieaieBt  le  dernier  que  aous  aaroas  liaa  de  publier  ear  le  mdnie 
siMet ;  au  poiat  ejk  Ies  di<»se8  sent  tt'riviesy  la  questioa  g^ii6ral«, 
reuitiveineat  ana  deux^  P^y'y  ^^  cooime  £puitee ;  a^  Tavenir,  il  ne 
restera  que  des  inddens  qui  ne  peuvent  fttre  Tofcyet  d'uo  travail 
analytique^  tel  que  celui*ci.  \\  faut  done  profiler  de  cette  dernt^ 
occasion,  pour  former  un  sommaire  de  tons  Ies  6l4inens^€le  ces 
deux  qoestionsy  et  Toffrir  au  lecteur,  dans  un  ordre  de  dfacaaeioa 
qui  lie  Ies  principes  aux  faits^  et  qui  lui  pr6sente  ainsi  la  question 
sous  tons  ses  rapports,  tel  est  notre  but  dans  ceiui-ci^  et  daas 
Tordre  que  aous  j  obseryerons.  D^sormais  nos  ^its  nc  peuvent 
plus  servir  k  la  cause  g^n^rale  de  TAoi^rique  et  de  la  Grece^  elie 
mtgagnie!  Puisque  nous  n'avons  plus  qu'une  fois  k  travailier 
pour  eliesy  faisons-le  de  mani^re  k  Ies  servir^  et  k  leur  inontrer 
quelle  est  Tardeur  de  nos  d^sirs  d'y  parvenir. 

CHAP.  II. — Rapport  des  revolutions  de  FAmerique  et  de  la 
Grice  avec  T^tat  g^n^ral  du  monde. 

Qu^EST  cet  6tat  ?  n'est-ce  pas,  quoi  qu'on  en  dise,  celui  d'tnie 
r^visiony  et  conime  d'un  redressement  g6n£ral  des  institutions  qui 
ont  regi  le  monde  ?'  n'est-ce  pas  pour  Tesprit  humain  le  retcnir  k  h 
nature  et  k  son  droit,  celui  d'examiner,  de  comparer,  de  jugerf 
Tel  est  r6tat  actuel  du  monde :  6tat  nouveau,  contrariant  pom* 
ceux  qui  avaient  d'autres  habitudes,  mais  6tat  certain,  incontestable, 
car  il  provient,  il  est  le  r^sultat  n&essaire  des  616men8  qui  Torment 
Ies  80ci6t6s  modernes.  Pour  Ies  replacer  dans  leur  artcienne  direc- 
tion, il  faudrait  abolir  Ies  nouveaux  £l6mens  et  ramener  le»  mi- 
ciens,    chose  impossible.     Jusqu'id  on  avait  v€cu   comme    snr 

f)arole,  et  par  suite  d*habitudes ;  Ies  faits  enchatn^s  aux  faits,  sous 
a  sanction  du  temps  et  sous  la  main  de  Tautorite,  formaient  le 
droit.  Le  temps  de  I'examen  k  son  tour  est  venu ;  il  a  conduit 
k  faire  demander  aux  faits  compte  de  leurs  droits.  Qiiel  im« 
kiiense  changement !  le  droit,  r^gle  du  monde,  et  d6tr6iianl  Ies 
faits!  11  en  est  r6sult6  oue  le  monde  entier  fait  sa  petition 
de  droit,  tout  haut  et  par  le  fait,  \k  oik  il  n'est  pas  coniipritn^, 
comme  en  Gr^ce  et  en  Am^rique ;  tout  bas,  et  par  des  vttux 
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^happ^a  dtt  food  des  cettrs,  Id  o^  il  ieit  co]i||iriiki^,  comtne  en 
Icalie,  en  Allemagne,  en  £ii|Mgae  i^t  en  Portugal.   Dans  )e  premier 
cmuy  Ift  liberty  petmet  d*appliquer  le  droit  auic  faits,  de  lea  tntsurer 
vttr  itti^^M^  1e»  lui  soumettre  ;  dans  (e  second^  la  eontrainte  r^dnit  i, 
j^tondre,  i  d^iper,  et  dfesp^rer;  aiiBi  marche  Tesprit  humani.  Le 
monde  actuel  repr^aente  ce  que  fit  TAngieterre  torsque,  fetigo6e  des^ 
fmUMctriei  des  Tudor ^  elle  ae  retouma  vers  Texamen  et  demanda  U 
dreit.    En  l7B9f  la  France  fit  aussi  sa  petition  de  droit;  sa  r^vo- 
kilion  n'est  pas  autre  chose,  et,  k  travera  beaucoup  de  vicissitudes^ 
cHeeat  arriv6e  k  la  Charte.     Lea  revolutions  de  rAitiirique  et  db 
la  Gr^ce  sont  des  fractions  de  ce  mouvement  universel;  de  cette 
impulsion  commune  iinpriKi^e  au  monde.     L'An»6rique  demande 
AVE»pnffne  sortdroii ;  la  Gr^ce  en  fait  autant  k  Tegard  de  la 
Turquie.     Des  deux   c6t68,  leurs  requited  sont  revues  ^galement, 
comme  le  sont  les  actes  de  cette  nature,  comme  la  force  a  coutume 
d'accueillir  les  remontrances  de  la   faibiesse  prdsum^e,  comme 
ceux  qui  ont  Thabitude  du  commandement,  ^content  les  demandes 
du  partage  ou  de  la  remise  de  Tautorit^ ;  mais  aussi  les  suites  de 
ce  repoussement  se  ressemblent-eiles  partoiit :  ce  sont  la*  guerre  et 
iappel  aux  armes.     II  ne  faut  done  ni  a'6tonner  ni  s'irriter  de  ce 
qui  se  passe  en  Am^rique  et  en  Gr^ce ;  ce  n'est  ni  plus  ni  moins 
que  la  consequence  n^cessaire  de  causes  pr^existentes  et  d'ant6c6- 
dens  qui  ne  peuvent  pas  rester  sans  effets.    Les  Etats-Unis,  la 
revolution  frangaise,  tout  le  mouvement  du  globe,  ont  pr6existe  A 
la  revolution  amencaine  et  d  la  revolution  grecque,  les  principes 
nouveaux  jui  sont  anterieurs ;  dans  ces  deux  contrees,  on  n'a  done 
fait  qu^entrer  dans  le  mouvement  general,   comme,  au  temps  de 
la  reformation,  diverses  regions  s-adjoignaient  successivement  d 
cellea  qui  etaient  entrees  les  premieres  dans  la  carri^re ;  mais  de  plus, 
la  Grice  et  I'Amerique  ont  ete  favorisees,  bien  mieux,  entratnees  par 
Tagent  le  plus  actif  de  la  civilisation  moderiTe,  qui  consists  dans  les 
communications  ouvertes  entre  tons  les  peuples ;  c'est  la  plus  pre* 
eieuse  acquisition  des  societes  nouvelles,  celle  de  toutes  qui  est  la 
plus  propre  d  Her  les  hommes  entre  eux,  et  d  leur  faire  connattre  et 
destrer  ce  qu'il  y  a  reciproquement  de  bon  chez  eux.  L'Amerique  et 
la  Gr^e  n'ont  eu  qu-d  profiter  de  ce  secourable  auxiliaire,  et  d  s'aider 
.de  ce  puissant  levier ;  rien  n'etait  plus  naturel.  Leurs  revolutions  ne 
.  aout  pas  une  deviation  d  Tordre  general  du  monde,  une  disparate 
avec  retat  commun  ;  elles  n'ont  point  pris  naissance  dans  des  cas 
ifortuits,  dans  des  inter^ts  prives,  dans  une  enceinte  etroite ;  loin 
de  Id,  les  principes  generalement  regus  les  ont  appeiees  d  la  vie ; 
ellea  ont  pris  naissance  au  grand  jour ;  un  monde  entier  a  servi  de 
berceau  d  Tune  d'elles  :  par  id,  cette  revolution  diifi^e  essentielle* 
ment  de  celles  de  la  Suisse,  de  la  Hollande,  et  mfeme  de  TAnsIe- 
terre.     Le  contrat  social  n'etait  pas  ne  pour  THelvetie,  reservie  d 
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I'hoaneur  de  donner  )e  jour  au  g6nie  qui  en  a  tiSgk  le  code  im- 
niortely  r6parateur  des  mis^res  humaines^  lorsque  &es  valeureux 
eufans  mirent  fin  k  un  despotisme  absurde  et  f^roce ;  parmi  euz, 
le  fait  pr6c6da  la  coonaisance  du  droits  on  s'affranchit  avant  de 
Denser,  la  liberte  devan^a  la  science  des  principes.  C'est  encore 
a  part  des  principes  de  I'ordre  social,  que  la  Hollande^clata  centre 
le  fanatisme  et  les  vexations  de  TEspagne;  alors  TEurope  presen- 
tait  un  tableau  k  peu  pr^s  uniforme  de  monarchies  absolues  d 
divers  degr^s,  regies  par  les  lois  et  les  usages,  heritage  des  temps 
barbares ;  k  cette  6poque  encore,  les  peuples  vivaient  isoles,'et  les 
larges  communications  qui  les  unissent  n'etaient  pas  encore  ouvertes. 
C^;$t  cet  isolement  qui  att^nua  Teffet  de  la,  revolution  d'Angleterre 
sur  le  sort  de  I'Europe.  Confinee  dans  une  ile>  quoique  proc6dant 
de  principes  reguiiers,  quoique  niultipliant  des  scenes  bien  nouvelles 
et  inconnues  aux  temps  ant^rieursi  cette  revolution  qui,  de  nos 
jours^  suffirait  pour  ^branler  I'Europe,  fixa  peu  son  attention,  parce 
qn*alors  on  ne  communiquait  gu^re;  mais  aujourd'hui  tout  est 
chang6,  tout  principe,  tout  mouvement  porte  avec  lui  un  caract^re 
et  wn  effet  de  g^neralite;  tout  le  monde  peut  se  Tappropier  on  s'y 
conformer«  L'Espagne>  I'llalie,  le  Portugal,  ont  essa}e  de  le 
faire ;  la  force  les  a  comme  arrach^es  de  cette  direction.  Plus 
heureuses  qu'elles,  niieux  protegees  par  leur  situation,  rAm^iique 
et  la  Gr^ce  ont  pu  la  suivrc>  en  bravant  de  loin  des  ni6coutente- 
mens  bien  impuissans  contre  I'une,  peu  g6n6reux  contre  I'autre. 

Lu  facility  et  la  rapidit6  avec  lesquelles  se  sont  eifectu6es  des 
revolutions  de  4a  gravity  de  celles  qui  nous  occupent,  sont  des 
indices  certains  de  la  v6rite  de  cet  aper9u.  Coaibien  de  temps 
nVt-il  pas  fallu  pour  consolider  des  revolutions  aussi  born^es  dans 
IVspace  qu'elles  embrass^rent  que  r^taient  celles  de  la  Hollande  et 
de  la  Suisse  ;  au  lieu  que  dans  quelques  ann^es,  sous  I'inspiration 
des  n>emes  principes  et  des  m^mes  exemples,  semblables  d  une 
trainee  de  poudre,  au  mouvement  eiectrique,  on  a  vu  la  revolution 
courir,  pour  ainsi  dire,  d*un  bout  d  Tautre  du  vaste  continent  de 
TAuierique^  et  le  remplir  tout  entier  dans  un  instant  f  Tout  s'est 
trouve  fait  comme  de  soi-m&me,  et  la  terre  que  des  maitres  ouibra- 
geux  tenaieut  i»equestree  du  reste  du  monde,  celle  de  toutes  les 
parties  du  globe  qui  semblait  la  plus  vierge  de  nouveautes,  et  la 
plus  inaccessible  uux  revolutions  du  reste  d'un  monde  qu'on 
lui  avait  rendu  etranger^  n'a  eu  besoin  que  de  quelques  jours  pour 
se  conformer  k  ce  module,  et  se  rendre  en  tout  semblable  a  lui. 
Ceci  renfitrme  une  grande  legon,  et  un  profond  sujet  de  reflexions. 
D  oii  a  pu  provenir  un  cbangement  si  prompt,  si  vasle,  si  facile, 
sinon  de  la  participation  d  un  mouvement  general,  dont  la  vue 
epargne  la  peine  des  recbercbes,  et  excite  a  se  porter,  par  des 
voies  toutes  tracees,  vers  un  but  qu*on  voit  dej'<^  atteint  par  d'autres  I 
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Ce  pdint'est  essentiel  A  fixer;  car,  sans  cette  precaution,  il  est 
impossible  de  s'entendre^  et'  nous  avons  besoin  de  nous  d^gager 
d^s  I'abord  de  ces  allegations  vulgaires  et  fastidieuses  contre  les 
revolutions,  d'apr^s  lesquelles  on  confond  tout,  causes,  temps, 
lieux,  hommes  et  choses,  et  Ton  faitresulterd'une  esp^ce  d'6ineute, 
de  s6dition  ou  de  calculs  ambitieux,  un  inouvement  qui,  de  la  part 
de  rAm6rique,  vient  changer  la  face  et  doubler  la  fortune  du 
nionde,  et  qui,  de  celle  de  la  Gr^ce,  vient  offrir  d  T Europe  un 
correctif  pour  son  syst^me  politique,  un  rempart  pour  sa  partie  la 
plus  vulnerable,  et  d  Thumanite  une  reparation  aux  lieux  oik  depuis 
des  slides  eile  re^oit  le  plus  d*injures. 

C'est  sous  ces  rapports  generau^  et  nobles  que  doivent  &tre 
considerees  Torigine  et  la  nature  des  revolutions  d'Amerique  et  de 
Gr^ce.  Quand  on  a  k  s'occuper  d'elles,  il  faut  porter  ses  regards 
en  haut,  se  rapporter  aux  prinripes  qui  font  naitre  et  vivre  les 
grandcs  associations  humaines,  se  separer  de  toute  idee  vulgaire ; 
et,  coinme  le  navigateur  qui  parcourt  I'ocean,  tenir  toujours  les 
3^eux  tournes  vers  le  ciel,  et  sur  les  feux  qui  Tedairent. 

CHAP.  III. — Droit  primitif  et  secondaire. 

On  oppose  a  TAmerique  et  k  la  Grdce  des  droits ;  il  faut  done 
rechercher  ce  qu'est  le  droit,  et  ses  divers  degres.  Quel  est  le  but 
de  tout  dans  notre  univers  i  Uhomme,  Tons  les  droits  emanent 
done  de  lui,  et  se  rapportent  aussi  k  lui.  11  est  done  le  droit 
primitif;  tout  le  reste  est  secondaire,  sujet  aux  modifications 
jugees  bonnes  par  les  interesses,  et  accomplies  dans  les  formes 
convenues  entre  eux.  Aussi  varient-elles  dans  toutes  les  associa- 
tions humaiues  :  celles-ci  ont  besoin  d'ordre,  elles  conviennent  des 
formes  propres  k  son  maintien ;  ces  formes  doivent  6tre  stables, 
sans  ^tre  inflexibles,  car  Finstabilite,  comme  I'inflexibilite,  detrui- 
sent  Tordre.  Celui-ci  est  fait  pour  le  bien  de  I'homme  en  societe, 
il  se  trouve  done  que  c'est  vers  lui,  que  tout  gravite  et  retourne  ; 
c'est  lui  qui,  k  U  fois,  ouvre  et  ferme  le  cercle.  Le  droit  de 
rhomme,  celui  de  fhumanitS,  est  done  superieur  k  tons  les  autres 
droits ;  c'est'd  lui  de  leur  servir  de  regulateur,  de  maitre,  et  de  les 
faire  ceder  en  tout.  II  faut  commencer  par  rechercher  si  ce  droit 
primitif  n'est  pas  lese ;  Thistoire  apprend  que  presque  toutes  les 
revolutions  sont  nees  de  lesions  pareilles  et  des  refus  de  leur  re- 
dressement. 

Quand  TAllemagne  voulut  se  soustraire  k  I'obeissance  de  Rome, 
elle  se  fonda  sur  la  profondeur  et  la  duree  de  ses  souifrances ;  elle 
publia  le  tableau  de  ses  douleurs,  et  en  forma  le  cei^bre  expose 
,des  Centum  gravamina.  L'Angleterre  fit  de  m&me  ;  ecrasee  par 
la  tyrannie  des  Tudor,  elle  redama  le  droit,  elle  combattit  une 
premiere  fois  pour  Tobtenir,  elle  se  Tassura  par  un  dernier  et 
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}iie  ce  serait  ao  droit  primitif  i  cMer  aa  droit  secondaire,  ef  A 
homme  i  cMer  aux  conventions  faites  entre  des  hommes.  Cdies- 
ci  n'out  poor  but  que  ie  bien  de  i'homme ;  il  faut  done  que  «:elles 
qui  eontrarient  directement  ce  but,  ci^dent  i  ce  qui  est  fait  pour 
le  reoiplir.  Heureosement  ces  cas  sont  rares,  car  ils  supposent 
des  positions  extremes ;  iis  sont  hits  pour  rem^dier  i  ces  positions : 
ce  serait  tourmenter  iliunianit^,  bien  loin  de  la  servir,  que  d'eu 
multiplier  Tapplicalion.  Aussi,  dans  la  discussion  qui  nous  occupe, 
n'avons-nous  a  nous  assurer  que  d'une  seule  chose,  c'est  de  savoir, 
si  dans  la  cause  de  TAm^rique  et  de  la  Gr^e,  cette  distinction 
entre  le  droit  primitif  et  le  droit  secondaire  pent  trouver  place ;  ce 
point  6tabliy  tout  le  reste  suivra  avec  cette  facility  qui  r6sulte  tou- 
jours  de  ladoption  de  principes  reconnus. 

.   .  CHAP.  IV. — UAmerique.   Droits  de  FEspagne  sur  el/e. 

Qu'est  rAm6rique?  Une  immense  contr6e,  situ6e  s^  une  fort 
grande  distance  de  Ffiurope  et  de  TEspague,  infiniment  plus  6ten- 
due  que  celle-ci^  plus  riclie  et  plus  abondante  qu^elle  en  toute  es- 
p^ce  de  moyens  de  prosperity.  L'Am^rique  a-t-elie  £te  faite  pour 
TEspagne?  Comme  I'Espagne  pour  TAm^rique.  L*£spa^iie 
avait-elle  quelques  droits  sur  TAm^rique  ?  Comme  TAmerique 
sur  TEspagne.  Quels  sont  done  les  droits  de  TEspagne  sur 
I'Am^rique?  Ceux  de  la  force,  rev&tue  du  titre  de  conqu^te, 
comme  plus  sonore,  et  propre  i  cacher  ce  qui  manque  au  droit  et 
3i  la  beaut6  des  moyens  qui  donnent  les  conquStes.  La  d6cou- 
verte  d'un  pays  en  donne-t-elle  la  propri6t£  ?  Quand  il  est  vacant. 
S'il  est  occup6,  d'oii  le  nouveau  venu  prend-il  un  droit  contie 
Tancien  propri^taire  ?  Celui-ci  n'a  caus6  ni  dommage  ni  iigure, 
puisqu'il  n'6tait  pas  m&nie  connu...  Quel  est  done  le  droit  de 
I'Espagne  sur  TAm^rique  ?  Le  droit  colonial,  cr66  par  I'Europe... 
Expliquons  ceci.  Quand  le  Portugal,  violant  le  droit  de  Tlnde, 
et  TEspagne  en  faisant  autant  d  r6gard  de  TAm^rique,  eurent 
attir6  sur  Teurs  traces  tons  les  peiiples  de  TEurope,  il  fallut  mettre 
de  I'ordre  dans  ce  pillage  de  I'univers ;  et  pour  cela  on  conviot 
d'un  droit  colonial :  on  se  donna  mutuellement  le  sol  et  les  habi- 
tans,  comme  on  s'est  donn£  les  N^gres,  et  avec  autant  de  drmt 
dans  un  cas  que  dans  I'autre.  Laissons  ]ii  les  mots  avec  lesquels 
on  d^guise  tant  de  choses  et  on  abuse  tant  d'esprits,  et  d6finissons 
le  droit  de  propri6t6  coloniale  tel  qu'il  est,  une  amnistie  mutuellt 
que  les  Europeens  se  sont  donnee  pour  le  vice  du  titre  de  leur  do- 
fiiinatio^  sur  des  contries  et  des  hommes  plus  foibles  qu'eux.  Ah ! 
s'ils  eussent  6t6  aussi  forts !  On  n'a  pas  colonist  la  Chine,  et  on 
en  salt  bien  la  raisoo*..  Les  Europeens  ont  6t6  pour  les  peuples 
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di&  I'lndeet  de  I'Am^rique  ce  que  les  Cimbres,  les  Teutons,  les 
Goths  et  les  Vandales  furent  pour  leurs  p£res...Aiii8i  rouie  le 
ii^onde  dans  un  cercle  de  violences  et  de  spolifttiens  ;  parlant  d^ 
droitf  et  se  reglant  sur  les  int6r&ts.     Mais,  comme  les  lorrens 
s'arr6tentj  de  m^me  les  conqu^rans  se  fixent :  alors  ils  fdnt  des 
conventions,  et,  sous  leur  abri,  ils  gardent  mutuellemeat  leurs  con*> 
quetes.     Mais  ce  droit  conveutionnel,  e&celleiit  et   ligttiitie  potir 
^uXy  est-il  obligatoire  poiir  le  snjet  de  la  conqu&te  i  A'msi  K Europe 
doit  respect  anx  colonies  de  TEspagne,  qui,  ii  sen  tour,  est  tenuc 
aux  m^mes  ^gards  poiir  celle?  de  TEurope;  mats  TAm^rique  subit* 
^lle  les  devoirs  de  traiies  et  de  conventions  faites  sans  elle»  conUe 
elle,  dofit  eile   n'est  pas  Tohjet,  mais  seulement  le  sujetf     Le 
principe  de  la  spoliation  n'a-t-il  pas  6t6  la  force  t    Quels  droits 
confere  celle-ci  f     Ne  peuventils  pas  finir  de  la  mSnie  mantire 
qu'ils    ont     6t6    form^is  ?      L'usage,    le     temps,    la    continuile 
de   la    soumission,    iqopliquent-ils  le   consentement   qui  supply 
au   d^faut  du   titre    primitif?     Mais,    si  cette    sounaission   pro* 
vient  de  la  continuity  de  la  pression  de  la  force,  k  quoi  remedie-t- 
elle  i     II  faut  remqnter  toujours  au  principe,  qui  est  la  force  et  la 
surprise,  cette  surprise  qui  provient  des  nouveaut^s  de  toute  es- 
'  p^ce  dont  T  Europe  6tonna  et  accabia  Tignorance  de  I'Asie  et.de 
rAm6rique.     Ici  il  faut  de  plus  distinguer  entre  les  deux  popula- 
tions de  i'Am6rique,  les  indigenes  et  les  cr6oIes.     Les  descendans 
des  soldats  de  Cortez  et  de  Pizarre  sont  in^saux  en  droits  avec 
rindig^ne  am^ricain,  p6ruvien  et  niexicain :  a  cela  il  u*y  a  aucun 
doute ;  ni£|is  qu'est-ce  que  cela  fait  k  ces  indigenes  ?  et  n'en  exis- 
t&t-il  qu'iin  seul  dans  toute  ]'Am6rique,  n'aurait-il  pas  le  droit  de 
Tarracber  k  I'Espagne  i     L'indig^ne  am^ricain  se  sert  du  br^s  du 
Creole  pour  reprendre  son  bien  sur  I'Espaigne,  et  le  cr^qle  coiiibat 
I'Espagne  com  me  tyrahnique,  et  ne  retqplissant  pas  les  conditions 
des  associations  humaines :  tons  les  deux  rentrent  dans  le  droit 
primitif  k  deux  titres  et  par  deux  chemins  dilBf^reDs  ;  mais  ils  finis- 
sent  par  s'y  rencontrer,  et  usent  ^galement  de  droits  d'une  origine 
inegale.     Cette  distinction  a  6chapp6  k  ceux  qui  se  sont  occupes 
de  cette  question,  et  qui  tons  ont  egalement  confondu  la  position 
des  deux  populations  de  I'Am^rique.     II  sort  de  ce  doupl^ment 
une  double  position  ;  m^is  Tune  ne  confere  aucun  droit  sur  I'autre, 
et  ne  pent  lui  pr6judicier.     L'Espagne  a  sur  les  enfans  de  son 
sot  des  droits  q^'elIe  ne  petit  faire  valoir  sur  cetix  de  la  terr^ 
d'Am^rique ;  mais  les  obligations  des  premiers  n'apriul^nt  pa9  le^ 
droits  des  seconds.    A  cet  6gard,  les  deux  parties  lia  se  pr^^eu(:^nt 
pas  sur  la  nl^me  ligne  de  droits;  mais  cela  est  indifferent  ^  la  p(v 
sition  actuelle,  celle  du  principe  de  la  souverainete  de  TCsp^pgne 
sur  TAm^rique,  principe  qui  est  la  conquSte.     Celle-ci  peut  (inir 
comme  elle  a  commence  :  k  leiir  tour  les  conqu6rans  peuv^nt  &tre 
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ronquis,  8ubjugu6s;  expuls^s ;  le  monde  a  ^te  et  sera  le  th6&tre 
6ternel  de  ces  vicissitudes.  Telle  est  la  loi  de  nature,  i.  laquelle  il 
faut  savoir  se  soumettre.  L'Espagne  la  subit  dans  ce  moment. 
£lle  a  surpris  rAm^rique,  aux  jours  de  sa  grandeur  k  elle  et  de 
Tignorance.  de  celle-ld ;  elle  Ta  plong^e  dans  la  stupeur  par  la  supe- 
riority de  ses  artsetde  ses  lumi^res:  celles-ci,  modules  d*impartialite, 
semblables  k  leur  p^re,  au  soleil^  qui  luit  pour  tout  le  monde,  avec 
le  temps  ont  lui  pour  TAm^rique  ;  par  elles,  T^quilibre  moral  s'est 
r6tabli  entre  TEspagne  et  rAnn6rique  :  sa  rupture  avait  fait  rin6- 
galit6  d'oii  6tait  provenue  la  suj^tion  ;  son  r^tablissement  a  ramen6 
l'6galit6,  qui,  k  son  tour,'  a  produit  Temancipation.  Dans  tout 
cela,  il  n'y  a  rien  qui  ne  soit  dans  lordre  de  la  nature.  II  y  a  Id 
beaucoup  de  sujets  de  reflexion,  et  pas  un  seul  de  courroux  ;  il  y 
a  beaucoup  pour  la  raison,  et  rien,  absolument  rien  contre  le  droit. 
La  mort  est  dans  Thumanit^  ;  pourquoi  les  conqu&tes  seraient-elles 
exemptes  de  la  loi  commune  f  et  est-ce  faire  tort  aux  conquStes 
^jue.de  les  assimiler  k  Thunianit^  ? 

CHAP.  V. — Ordre  colonial. 

Que  sont  des  colonies?  Des  enfans  port6s  hors  de  la  maison 
paternelle,  sous  toutes  sortes  de  formes  et  par  toutes  sortes  de 
causes.  N6gligeons  les  petites  colonies;  elles  sont  condamn^es 
a  une  tutelle  6ternelle ;  ce  sont  des  enfans  qui  n'arriveront  jamais 
k  la  virilit6,  et  nous  n'avons  k  nous  occuper  que  des  effets  de 
celle->ci.  Laissons  ^galement  ces  colonies  dont  on  a  cr66  la  popu- 
lation avec  des  legions  d'esclaves  accumuI6s  par  les  impr^.voyances 
de  la  cupidit6 ;  car  rien  n*est  plus  impr6voyant  que  I'avarice,  qui 
toutefois  a  Fair  de  la  pr6voyance  mSme.  Quand  on  fait  d6passer 
sans  mesure  le  nombre  de  ceux  qui  sont  condamn6s  k  servir,  sur 
ceux  qui  ont  k  commander,  alors  on  fait  des  Saint- Doming ue,  et 
ce  fremissement  sourd  qui  6branle  p6riodiquement  le  sol  des  An- 
tilles plac6es  au  centre  de  Tesclavage  noir,  comme  Naples  Test  au 
pied  du  V^suve.  Bornons-nous  done  aux  colonies  espagnoles  et 
portugaises. 

Au  d6but,  ces  colonies  6taient  faibles ;  elles  avaient  besoin  de 
protection  contre  les  indigenes :  c'est  Penfant  marchant  appuy6 
sur  la  main  de  sa  m^re,  et  fix6  k  ses  c6t6s.  A  cet  &ge,  il  n'y  a  pas 
encore  de  volont6 ;  car  vouloir  c'est  coonattre.  II  n'a  pas  davan- 
tage  d'int^r^ts  ;  car,  pour  avoir  des  int^r^ts,  il  faut  pouvoir  juger, 
discerner,  gouverner  et  d^fendre.  Hors  de  \k,  que  sont  des  interits  ? 
Quand  r&ge  a  d6velopp6  les  facult6s  cach6es  dans  I'organisation 
de  tons  les  ^tres,  alors  le  temps  des  volont6s  et  des  int^r&ts  est 
arriv6 ;  Thomme  coiiiplet  veut,  et  s'attache  k  ce  qui  lui  est  bon,  k 
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son  int6rgt;  il  peut  le  juger  et  1e  dinger;  comme  il  se  trouve 
semblable  en  toul  d  ses  parens,  il  veut  autant  qu'eux  et  comme 
cux.  Uordre  colonial  proc^de  de  mSmey  car  ses  lois  sont  6gale- 
ment  dans  I'ordre  de  la  nature.  Jeunes,  les  colonies  subissent  les 
lois  de  I'enfance,  et,  comme  elle,  sont  sans  volont^  propre^  sans 
int^r&t  distinct  de  celui  de  la  metropole,..  Viriles,  fortes^  d^velop- 
p6e8^  majeures,  elles  aspirent  i  Texercice  des  droits  que  la  majo- 
rity conf^re  dans  Thumanit^ :  tout  s'y  passe  absolumeut  comme 
dans  les  families  bumaines.  Si«  pour  celles-ci,  la  loi  a  m^nag^ 
des  recours  aux  enfans  contre  les  refus  ill^gaux  des  parens,  de  m&me 
la  nature  a  ouvert  devant  les  colonies  les  tribunaux  auxquels  sont 
in^vitablement  port^es  les  contestations  entre  les  soci6t6s  bumaines. 
Ces  contestations  ont  pour  Tordinaire  deux  causes  principales : 
1°  la  separation  comme  droit ;  2^  les  mauvais  traitemens  de  la  part 
de  la  m^tropole...  Les  deux  causes  agissent  6galement  dans  I'ordre 
de  la  nature  :  la  premiere  a  fait  la  separation  des  Etats-Unis,  se- 
paration purement  rationnellc^  car  les  traitemens  de  la  m6tropoIe 
i  leur  egard  n'6taient  pas  tortionnaires  ;  et  il  n'est  pas  de  colonic 
qui  ne  compos&t  son  bonbeur  avec  uu  6 tat  pareil  k  celui  dont  les 
Etats-Unis  ont  cesse  de  vouloir.  Mais  its  sentaient  que  la  liaison 
avec  TAngleterre  emp^chait  et  retardait  le  d^veloppement  dont  ils 
sentaient  le  principe  actif  en  eux-m^mes...  C'est  moins.  contre 
des  maux.presens  que  pour  I'acquisition  de  tons  les  biens  qu'ils 
apercevalent,  que  les  Americains  du  Nordont  rompu  avec  I'Angle- 
terre.  La  seconde  de  ces  causes,  quand  elle  atteint  un  haut 
degr6  de  gravit^^  rompt  de  m^me  Tunion  coloniale ;  car  c'est  roni- 
pre  une  union  que  de  s'opposerd  ce  qui  peut  satisfaire  aux  besoins 
qui  Tout  fait  former... Les  obligations  sont  synallagmatiques : 
quand  une  society  n'engendre  plus  que  des  d^sastres,  lorsquelle 
est  constitute  de  mani^re  'k  contrarier  le  but  de  toute  association, 
qui  est  le  bien-etre  des  soci^taires,  alors  cette  soci^td  viciee  tombe 
d  elle-meme  ;  la  partie  qui  se  borne  k  se  retirer  sans  rien  exiger  de 
celle  dont  elle  s'6ioigne,  est.  dans  le  droit  trac6  par  la  nature  ;  et 
celle  qui,  dans  des  vues  d'inter^t,  pretend  la  retenir,  manque  au 
droit,  et  n'en  a  pas  d'autre  que  celui  que  crfce  rint6r6t...Or,  per- 
sonne  n'est  tenu  de  subordonner  son  int^r^t  k  celui  d'autrui .. . 
Quand  on  appelle  la  force  k  le  d^fendre,  on  autorise,  on  appelle 
aussi  la  force  k  en  preserver.  Or,  voild  la  position  respective 
de  I'Espagne  et  de  rAm6rique...    ; 

L'Espagne  a  kik  forte  et  rAm^rique  faible ;  au  temps  de.  sa 
force,  I'Espagne  dominait  TAm^rique ;  avec  la  force  que  le  temps 
lui  a  donn6e,  TAmerique  repousse  la  domination  de  I'Espagne. 
C'est  un  enfant  parvenu  k  sa  majority,  et  demandant  d.jouir  des 
droits  que  la  nature  y  a  attaches.  Mais  plu^  juste  que  I'Espagne, 
elle  ne  lui  demande  rien  que  la  separation  \  I'Espagne  au  contraire 
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vent  la  continuili  de  la  stijilioiiy  qui  entre  dan$  ses  ml^dto. 
L'Amiriquf  joint  doncja  g^tt^ro^it^  au  droit;  c'eat  le  c<Hiibat  da 
la  nature  et  du  disiot^r^asenienty  contre  le  droit  fictif  et  Tavidite. 
L'Amiriqtie  demande  i  cetaer  de  perdre,  TEapagne  demande  i 
coBtiniicr  d«  gagner :  laqiielle  des  deux  ae  pr6«enle  avec  le  plua 
d'a vantages?  i^'Ank^rtque  serait  bieti  food6e  &  deraaoder  dea  in- 
demnites  i  TEfpagpa ;  elle  oe  lui  en  deroaiide  qirima  seule,  celie 
de  ceaaer  de  I'^craser  par  «ne  union  mal  aaaortie,  et  par  un  r^;iflie 
tout  ea|ciil6  pour  0on  malbeur.  Dans  un  laiigase  frappant  par  as 
virit^,  teuf  bant  par  9a  simplicity,  TAni^rique  dit  a  i'Eapagne :  <'  Ce 
qui  se  passe  entre  vous  et  moi,  n'est  que  Tioiage  de  tout  ce  qui  a 
lieu  dans  la  nature  :  regardez  tons  Jes  etres ;  voyez-les  iiaitre  faibles, 
en  grandissant  «e  s^parer  graduelleinent,  et  s'eloigner  tout-a4ait  de 
leur  berceau ;  chercber  chacun  leur  bien-6tre  dans  les  routea  ctiktt 
par  Tordre  de  la  nature^  ou  fray^es  par  leur  Industrie  respective. 
Je  ne  vous  demande  que  de  me  iaisser  imiter  en  paix  cea  modilea 
irr6eusables.  Le  pass^  vous  fut  propice,  vous  exige&tes  beaucoop 
de  ma  faiblesse;  je  ne  vous  en  faits  pas  de  reprocbes,  je  n'exige 
rien  pour  les  pertes  pass^es.  Substituons  les  lieus  de  ramitii  i 
ceux  de  la  d6pendance  ;^ma  majority  m'a  raise  au-dessus  d*elle^ 
m'a  donn6  des  forces  sup^rieures  aux  votres,  et  m'appelle  i  ne 
m*occuper  d^sormais  que  de  mes  destinies  propres.  £lles  vous 
seront  propices  autant  qu'sk  moi;  vos  avantages  ne  p^riroot  paa 
dans  cette  separations  ils  ne  feront  que  changer  de  mojens,  et 
gagneront  k  le  faire.  Comme  i'oiseau  capable  de  se  aoutenir  dans 
les  plaines  de  Tair,  s'elance  en  saluant  le  nid  paterneJ  par  un  der-« 
nier  chant,  k  mon  tour,  je  m'ilance,  en  vous  adressant  ces  paroles 
qui  seront  les  derniires,  au  milieu  de  cet  univers  qui  m'attend,  et 
que  je  suis  destini  i^  eoibellir  et  sL  vivifier." 


CHAP.  VI,—  Etut  po$itifde  fJmiriqiie  a  Vepaqut  de  sa 
revolution. 

Cet  6tat  se  qompotait  de  deux  cboses :  P  des  facultis  de 
rAmirique ;  ^"^  du  sort  que  lui  avait  fait  TEspague.  Nona  en 
treiteronn  dans  deux  ehapitres  s6par6s. 

L'^tendue,  la  popvUtioo,  les  moyens  de  ricbftsse  et  lea  lumiires 
forment  les  facult^s  des  nations :  qui  en  itait  le  mieux  pourvu,  de 
rAm^rique  ou  de  TJBspagne  f 

L'arrit  de  TEspagoe  eat  6crit  snr  la  carte  de  geograpbie. 
Quelle  imineiisQ  disproportion  entre  elle  et  rAmirique  I  L^ceil  en 
est  offensi,  et  le  seul  aspect  dea  deux  contr^s  feit  dire  iovSlpn- 
tairement  :  Cett  celMa  qui  communde  a  celk'ci.    La  population 
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de  TEspagne  ^tait  born^e  k  onze  millions  d'habiians,  celle  de 
rAm^rique  d^passait  quinze  millions  ;  le  Mexique  seul  en  poss6- 
dait  sept,  J^e  sol^  I'^tendue  des  6tat8  de  rAai6rique>  rimmensit^ 
de  la  reproduction  sur  ce  sol  le  plus  f6cond  de  I'univers,  pr&taient 
k  un  accroissement  de  population  que  I'Espagne  ne  pouvait  pas 
atteindre.  La  richesse  de  TAm^rique  provenait  de  elle  mime,  au  lieu 
que  ceile  de  TEspagne  provenait  en  grande  partie  de  TAm^rique. 
Quant  aux  lumi^res,  Mexico^  Lima,  Buenos-Ayres,  CaraccaS)  en 
savaient  autant  que  Madrid,  Cadix  et  Salamanque.  Le  cr6oIe 
am6ricain  est  g6n6ralement  ing^nieux,  propre  aux  arts  et  aux 
sciences.  Les  moyens  d'instruction  existent  en  Amdrique  ^  un  degr6 
igal  et  mfeme  sup^rieur  ii  celui  qu'elles  avaient  atteint  en  Espagne. 
L'Am^rique  poss6dait  des  arsenaux,  des  chantiers,  des  acade- 
mies, des  hotels  de  monnaies;  elle  n'^tait  6trang^re  d  aucun 
inoyen  de  lumi^re  et  de  perfectionne'ment  qui  se  rencontre  dans 
YEurope ;  les  savans  et  veridiques  6crits  de  M.  de  Humboldt  sont 
le  monument  de  cette  participation  de  TAm^rique  k  la  civilisation 
g6n6rale !  Le  vice-roi  Galvez  avait  beaucoup  pr6par6  T^ducation 
de  TAm^rique ;  et  quand  la  grande  lutte  est  venue,  qui  a  succomb6, 
qui  a  montre  ie  plus  de  courage,  de  lumi^res,  de  science  politique 
et  militaire,  de  maturity  dans  le  conseil,  d'el^vation  et  d'6loqueuce 
^  la  tribune  et  dans  les  actcs  publics  ?  En  quoi  les  chancelleries 
des  divers  6tats  de  TAm^rique  le  c^dent-elles  k  celles  de  I'Europe  i 
il  n'est  aucune  de  celles-ci  qui  h'y  trouv&t  des  modules  bons  k 
fluivre,  et  des  titres  d'honneur.  Quelle  t^te  en  Europe  s'61^ve  au- 
dessus^e  celle  de  Bolivar  ?  qui  a  jug6,  combattu,  et  parld  mieux  que 
lui  i  A  quel  Europ6en  aujourd'hui  ne  pourrait«il  pas  prater  quelque 
branche  de  cette  immense  moisson  de  lauriers  dont  il  est  charg6  i 

Tons  les  genres  de  superiority  sur  I'Espagne  militaient  done  en 
faveur  de  rAm^rique.  Comment  alors  aurait-elle  continu6  de 
servir  sous  une  m^tropole  qu'elle  sentait  lui  6tre  inf^rieure  en  tout  i 
S^s  ce  moment  une  revolution  ne  se  trouvait-elle  pas  toute  faite? 
Ne  retait-elle  pas  des  mains  m^me  de  la  nature?  et  ac<;user  des 
revolutions  sorties  d'une  source  aussi  legitime,  n'est-ce  pas  accuser 
la  nature  elle-mfeme  F 

De  plus,  si  k  ces  in^galites  relatives  vient  se  joindrc  le  sentiment 
d^  grands  maux,  et  la .  perspective  ind^finie  de  leur  dur^e,  alors  la 
n^cessite  de  la  revolution  se  fait  sentir  plus  vivement,  elle  devient 
inevitable,  elle  se  fera,  elle  est  dej^  faite  ... 

Voyons  done  le  sort  que  I'Espagne  a  fait  d  I'Amerique,  et 
Tavenir  qu'elle  lui  reservait. 

CHAP.  VII. — Sort  prisent  et  a  venir  de  PAmMque  par  la 
domination  Espagnole, 

NioLiGEONs  les  details  pour  arriver  d'embiee  au  principe  eie* 
VOL.  XXV.  Pam.  NO.  L.  2  K 
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qientiHre  de  la  condi^ite  do  TEsDame  ,i  Pigard  d«  rAnirique;  le 
voici :  Son  syst^me  a  iti  celui  de  Philippe  II  pour  TEspsgue  elle- 
m^me  comme  pour  sqs  autre^  6tat4  d'Europe ; '  J)^ritner  peupln 
sous  le  double  joug  de  la  superstition  et  du  despotisme^  .11  a  de^^ 
inand6  ^  rautel  de  joindre  sou  autont6  d  c«Ue  du  trone^  pour  le 
fprtifier  contre  les  peupleSf  et  pour  obte^nir  de  ceux-ci  una  ob^is* 
saoce  plus  fagi|e«  Ce  roi  teuible  s'^tre  m^fie  de  la  rojauti,  et 
avoir  dout6  de  sa  vertu  propre.  II  a  cherch6  des  appuis  en  dehors 
d'elle.  11  n'a  compt^  que  sur  la  depreciation  AtYe^picef  et  Ta  partBg6 
deux  classes,  Tune  de  mattres  la  verge  i  la  main)  et  Tautre  d'esdaves 
4  geQ0U2(.  Ce  prince  a  voulu  cr6er  uue  lacune  dans  rfaumaiiite ; 
i1  Pa  coiiipo$6e  de  deux  points  extr&aie8«en  laissant  vide  tout  Tespace 
interniediaire.  Eh  bien  [  le  regime  inflig6  par  Philippe  k  FEspagne^ 
4  son  tour  celle^il'a  impoai  i  lAmirique;  elles^en.eat  fail  ea 
quelque  sorte  le  Philippe  II  \  elle  a  prononc6  contre  elle  ratiatbime 
de  Pbaraon  contre  les  H^breux  trop  croissansi  i  soa  gri^  sur  la 
terre  d'Eg^pte,  et  comme  lui,  elle  a  dit ;  Sapienter  opprimamt» 
eos.  Que  TAmerique  aoit  opprim^e  sj9l6matiqueincnt ;  arrfetoos 
dans  leur  germe  des  progr^s  qui  feraient  la  ruioe  d^  .mon  empire ; 
8terilisons»  aveuglons^  Tobeiyaance  est  le  partage  et  ja  suite  neces« 
saire  de  la  pauvrete  et  de  Tigaorance  Invoquona  la  quit  pour 
protectrice>  et  aue  sea  ombres  couvrent  tout,  pour  nous  faiire  r^gner 
partoutfe  Que  la  terre  d'Am^rique  se  refuse  aux  doucea  invitattoot 
du  climat,  qui  la  sollicitent  de  lui  confier  le  soin  de  faire  prosp^rer 
sur  9on  sol  si  abondant,  ai  vari^^  les  productions  d««  deux  moiidea; 
que  ses  ports,  capables  de  recevoir  tous  les  vwseaux  de  runiTers, 
rqslent  dans  une  solitude  interrompue  de  loin  en  loiM  par  la  pri- 
sence  de  quelques  naviresque  j'accorderaicocaaae  dea  faveurs^  que 
le  prix  des  obj^ts c^d^s  parlam^tropole soitrdgie  par ie monopole, 
que  jLima^  Mexico,  Buenos-Ayres  aoient  preasur^s,  raogoanis  par 
lui  pour  que  Cadix  soit  ricfae,  et  qMe  Madrid  aorie  de  la  al6rilit4 
qui  assise  ses  {lortea ;  que  TAm^ique  prmn^  pari  i  leaitea  mas 
guerres  et  les  paie ;  qu'efle  soil  i:egie  par  des  h^mmea  qui  ne  k 
^onnaisseut  pas,  presses  de  la  quitter,  empTesa^s  k  plupart  de 
s'approprier  ses  depouilles  et  de  les  rapporter  dans  lei«rs  foycta; 
que  1^  sort  de  PAm^rique  a^  decide  i  Madrid ;  que  lea  Uaidres 
propres  ^  la  guider  et  k  la  oontenir  loiemt  pkc6es  daoa.ua  conseil 

*  Lrstz  Aans  les  Int^ressans  m^moires  de  M,  le  comte  de  Se|ur,  pair  de 
France,  sa  conversation  avec  le  chef  d*une  maisen  religieuse  &  Caraetas. 
Is  molna  f^^nl  ^aou  tkitsriaeuieiir)  qui  le  ptesse  d'ar^umens  irr^ststibles 
sur  Tetat  comparatif  de  tc^n  pays  avec  les  £€at9^tJn»,  que  si  la  vcAome 
espagnole  prosp€rait  k  T^gal  des  Etats-Unis,  bientdt  elle  serait  plus  forte 
a;ie  rE9pagpe,  et  par  suite  ind^pendante.  Le  hou  piire  dit  tout  le  secret  de 
rEfpagfie,  11  ae  s'en  r^serv^  rien  poer  lut,et  ce  secret  consiste  en  deux  mots : 
Ignorance  et  misire  pour  te  j»^^^,  afin  qu'il  obeisse;  en  France,  on  di&ait 
vulgairement:  ///«!»*:  feairfci>eup/c6a#. 
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exclusif ;  que  de  toutes  les  parties  de  rAni6rique  oh  soit  tenu  de 
venir  solliciter  en  £spagne ;  nion  int^r&t  veut  que  la  tutelle  et 
I'eiifance  de  cetta  possession  lointaine  soieut  6ternelles.  Vaste^ 
riche,  ^clair6e>  peupl^e,  elie"  6cbapperaii  infuilliblenient  k  mes 
fers*  Pour  qua  mon  empire  dure^  il  faut  que  la  pauvrati  et 
rignorance,  ces  deui  soeurs  n^es  du  m^me  pir0|  durent  aussi.  Si  ' 
jamais  ellls  s^iSclaire  et  prospire^  c^en  est  fait  de  nioi^  et  je  perds 
ce  qu^ai'ont  donne  Cortez  et  Pizarro.  Ainsi,  depuis  trois  cents 
ans,  a  raisonn^  l'£spagi)e  h  regard  da  I'4m6rique^  Jes  stigmates 
des  maux  engendr6s  pair  ce  terrible  syst^me  couvrent  tout  son  corps* 
Jamais  il  oe  fut  un  chaos  de  douleurs  plus  profondes  ni  plus  pro-* 
long^^s ;  et  que  Ton  n'accuse  pas  I'Espagne  de  ces  barbaries^ 
^  difaut  de  lumt^rcs ;  au  contraire,  c^est  une  lumi^re  pervertie 
qui  Ta  conduit  k  ces  barbaries.  C'est  la  lumi^re  appliquie  au 
souiien  d'un  syst^me  originairement  vicieux.  Quand  un  pays 
loiotain^  petit^  pauvre^  peu  peupi^,  s'ingi^re  d'en  rigenter  un  autre 
yagte,  riclie,  siipi^rieur  en  population,  comment  peut-il  ie  retenif 
dans  la  dependence  i  £st-ce  en  d6veloppant  ses  facuit^s^  oil  bieo 
en  les  rcstreignant  au  plus  strict  nicessaircy  en  relftchant  les  rines 
on  bieo  en  tenant  toujours  la  verge  iev6e  sur  )ui  I  Du  jour  que 
r£spagoe  s'est  appropri4  une  terre  oiille  fois  plus  forte  qu'elle* 
m&nie,  elle  s^est  trouv6e  Gondamn6e  i  Tppprimer.  11  a  fallu  violer 
rhumaniii  et  la  justice  pour  r^parer  la  violation  primitive  des  pro- 
portions entre  la  «6tropole  et  la  colonie^  et  couipenser  rin^gJalitfi 
des  forces  par  la  repression  de  leurs  d^veloppemens.  Voilsk  tout 
le  secret  du  systi^me  de  TEspagne  d  I'^gard  de  l'Am6rique.  EUe  a 
ir6cu  d'oipbrages  envers  sa  superbe  colonie;  c^etait  sa  beaat6 
fik^me  qui  rintimidait  et  qui  lui  donnait  ie  sens  intimi^^  consi* 
quences  cach4es  sous  ces  somptueuses  apparences/^t  k  qui  se 
passe  aujourd*bui  6tait  depuis  trois  cents  ans  au  fon^i^Uav  peos^d 
de  t'Espagae ;  elle  devait  sentir  que  retarder  ^tait  la  Wsul^  ohosa 
en  800  pouvoir^  maia  qu'emp6chir  le  surpassait.  Cast  ainsi  qua 
TEspagoe  a  fait  Ie  sort  de  rAm^rique,  dans  les  Ages  passes.  Pouvait* 
elle  lui  en  faire  un  meilleur  dans  lea  ftges  d  venir?  6videitiment 
noD ;  car  il  n'y  avait  rten  de  chang^  dans  la  position  respective 
des  deux  pays.  Loin  de  Id,  elle  ne  pouvait  que  s'aggraver : 
rAm6riquene  pouvait  pas  s^ilever  sana  que  TEspagnene  baiss&t. 
UAmitique  n^st  pas  plus  I'lnde  que  TEspagne  n'est  FAngle* 
terre.  Dans  I'Inde  se  trouvent  k  la  fois  des  ^res  placides,  sana 
bauillonnement  dans  le  sang^  encbaioes  k  Tobeissance  par  les  lois 
de  la  religicm  et  eeUe  des  castes^  et  ie  'gouverneaieat  eoergique, 
iclaire  et  protectenr  de  TAngleterne.  L'Espagne  a  Btirmsi 
rAmlrique  par  ayst^me;  I'Angleterre  a  ajout6  k  la  f^conditi 
oaturelie  de  I'Inde  par  des  loia  favorables  k  Fhumanite^  i  Ja  pro* 
pr]&t/R,  k  la  Uberte.  L'£spagne  a  fait  de  1' Am^rique  quelqiie  cfaoea 
de  {Hre  encore  qu'eUe-naeme^  TAngleterre  fait  de  FIsde  une  autre 
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Angleterre;  TEspagne  ferme  rAm6rique,  TAngleterre  ouvre 
rinde ;  rfiapagne,  en  temps  de  guerre,  ne  peut  ni  pounroir  ni 
d6fendre  rAmirique ;  roi  des  mers,  le  pavilion  de  I'Angleterre 
icarte  de  I'inde  ju$qu'au  bruit  des  orages  formes  en  Europe. 
Pendant  des  sidcleS|  TAin^rique  passa  des  mains  des  dues  de  Lerme, 
des  Alberonii  des  princes  de  la  Paix  k  celles  des  Camaril/a,  le 
dernier  terme,  le  plus  bas,  le  plus  ignoble  oil  puissent  aboutir  des 
gouvernemens  humains,  et  I'Angleterre  conduit  VInde  par  les  in- 
spirations des  Chatham,  des  Pitt,  des  Fox,  et  des  Canning.  Ainsi, 
voyez  les  r6sultats  des  deux  c6t6s,  et  dites  si  VInde  peut  dtre  pres- 
s^e  de  cong6dier  I'Angleterre,  comme  l'Am6rique  Ta  6t6  d'^liniiner 
I'Eepagne  :  etloin  que  I'Espagne  pfttreliLcber  la  chatue  de  rAm£- 
rique,  les  nouvelles  circonstances  du  monde  lui  prescrivaient  de  la 
renforcer.  Parmi  ces -circonstances,  arr^tons-nous  aux  principales : 
ce  sont  les  progris  de  la  raison  universelle,  ceux  du  commerce,  et  le 
voisinage  des  Etats-Unis.  Dans  chacune  de  ces  circonstances, 
ne  d6couvre-t-on  pas  un  commandement  fait  par  elle  si  I'Espagne, 
de  redoubler  de  surveillance  k  I'^gard  de  TAm^rique,  car  parmi 
elles,  il  n'en  est  pas  une  seule  qui  ne  soit  propre  d  d6velopper 
l'Am6rique^  k  lui  faire  d6border  sa  m6tropole  et  Jl  lui  faire  niieux 
sentir  les  6pines  de  sa  liaison  avec  elle.  ■  Les  gouvernemens,  places 
dans  des  positions  menacantes  pour  leur  autorit^  propre,  sont 
forces  de  se  resserrer  et  d  ajouter  aux  contraintes  d6jd  existantes. 
L'Espagne  6tait  done  amende  par  la  nature  des  choses,  par  le  r6- 
sultat  de  T^tat  g6n6ral  du  monde,  k  redoubler  de  pression  sur 
l'Am6rique,  car  tout  ce  qui  pouvait  favoriser  celle-ci  menayait  la 
domination  espaguole.  Avec  les  progr^s  de  i'industrie,  le.  regime 
exclusi£^devait  s'aggraver  pour  prot%er  le  6sc  de  I'Espagne ;  avec 
les  pro:^^  des  lumi^res  dans  le  monde  entier,  il  failait  6paissir  les 
i^nibre^^  ^^doubler  la  sequestration ;  avec  le  voisinage  des  Etats- 
Unis,  il  failait  61ever  de  nouvelles  barri^res  contre  des  comnmni- 
cations  propres  d  faire  ressentir  plus  douloureusement  a  TAm^rique 
sa  position,  et  d  lui  en  faire  d6sirer  le  terme.  Comme  I'Espagne 
n'avait  pas  eu  le  choix  de  son  premier  syst^me  envers  rAm^rique, 
elle  n'avait  pas  davantage  le  choix  du  second.  Celui-ci  provenait  dela 
nature  des  choses^  comme  avait  fait  le  premier,  et  dans  les  deux  cas, 
I'Espagne  6tait  tomb6e  dans  les  exc^s  dela  tyrannie|pour  avoir  ob6i 
k  une  cupidit^  qui  lui  avait  fait  adopter  un  empire  disproportionn6 
avec  ses  forces  propres.  Dans  I'univers,  tout  ne  se  soutient  que  par 
I'observation  des  lois  de  la  proportion  ;  tout  ce  qui  y  d6roge,  p6rit« 
.  Et  que^.pour  se  donner  le  droit  d'infirmer  le  tableau  qui  vient 
d'etre  trac6,  on  ne  disc  pas:  i^Espagne  a  fait  pour  C  Amerique 
telle  et  telle  chose;  celle^ci  s*esi  ameliorSe  sous  ses  lois,  Qu'est-ce 
k  diref  Le  bien-^lre  de  I'Am^rique  vient-il  de  I'Am^rtque  ou  de 
I'Espagne  i  Est^ce  I'Espagne  qui  a  b&ti  les  villes,  qui  a  f6cond6  le 
«oI,  qui  a  cc^.  quelques  pr61iniinaires  .  d'industrie  i    Tout  cela  ne 
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vient-il  pas  du  fond  tn^nie  de  rAm^nque  ?  Qu'a  fait  PEspagne 
dans  tout  cela  ?  elle  a  mains  empeche^  et  puis  c'est  tout.  La 
question  veritable  est  done  celle-ci :  rAin^rique  libre  e&t-elle  fait 
autant  et  plus  i  L*Amerique  exon^r^e  de  TEspagne,  ou  ce  qui 
valait  encore  mieuK,  ne  I'avaiit  jamais  conuue,  aurait-elle  souffert 
tout  ce  qu'elle  a  supporte  de  la  part  de  TEspagne  ?  et  avec  la 
liberte  et  les  communications  modernes,  que  seraic-elle  aujourd'imi? 
Et  s'il  est  vrai  que  i'Espagne  ait  fait  quelque  bien  k  I'Am^rique^  ce 
faible  bien  fait-il  que  les  niaux  n'aient  aussi  exist6  ;  et  dans  quelle 
proportion  avec  le  bien  !  De  plus^  ce  bien  a-t-il  6l^  fait  en  vue  de 
I'E&pagne  ou  bien  de  TAmeriquef  Quand,  en  1778^  Charles  ifl. 
ouvrit  douze  ports  de  la  P6ninsule  au  commerce  de  TAm^rique^ 
le  commerce  de  TEspagne  avec  I'Am^rique  doubla  dans  I'espace 
de  dix  ans.  Pour  qui  ^tait  le  bienfait?  etait-ce  pour  TAm^rique 
ou  pour  TEspagnef  On  est  sujet  k  rencontrer  les  expressions 
emphatiques  de  bienfaits  pour  les  moindres  choses  faits  en  faveur 
des  gouvern^d.  Ne  dirait-on  pas  que  leur  bien-^tre  nesoit  pas  un 
devoir  pour  les  gouvernemens,  que  ceux-ci  y  mettent  du  leur, 
et  quails  ne  participent  pas  aux  avantages?  En  v6rit6«  Fbabi- 
tude  du  commandement  d'un  c6t6,  et  celle  du  maUetre  de i'autre, 
ont  cr66  de  singuli^res  locutions !  ^ 

L'aggravation  du  sort  de  I'Am^rique  6tait  surtout  le  r6sultat 
n6cessaire  de  la  compression  de  sa  revolution  et  du  triomphe  de 
TEspagne.  L'abime  allait  s'^largir  et  s'approfondir^  et  cette  per- 
spective douloureuse  pourrhumaiiit^  faisait  ajouteraux  voeux  qu'il 
£tait  si  naturel  de  faire  pour  cette  malheureuse  Am^rique^  si  long- 
temps  opprim6e  et  si  digne  d'un  Hieilleur  sort.  En  cas  de  d6faite, 
elle  6tait  r^serv^e  k  subir  toutes  les  consequences  des  insurrections 
r£prim6es  par  la  forcci  des  craintes  qu'elles  inspirent,  et  des  pre- 
cautions qu'elles  dictent.  L'Espagne  se  fiit  arm6e  de  nouvelles 
rigueurs  au  nom  de  ses  dangers  passes  et  de  sa  sftret^  k  venir ;  et 
quelque  chos^  de  pire  que  les  d6crets  du  port  Sainte-Marie^  et  que 
le  regime  restaur^  de  TEspagne  mena^ait  rAm^rique,  et  ne  pouvait 
pas  manquerdefondresurelie;  et  que  Ton  nerejette  pas  cette  pr^- 
yoyance  sur  la  malveillance^  qu'on  ne  lui  oppose  pas  des  parole^ 
de  conciliation  d^jd  ^mises  et  plusieurs  fois  r^pet^es.  L'exemple 
de  TEspagne  est  \k  pour  r6pondre.  On  sait  ce  qui  sy  est  pass6 
en  1814  et  en  1823,  ce  qui  avait^t^  annonc^  et  ce  qui  a  €i^  tenu ; 
on  a  r^duit  les  promesses  k  repr6senter  des  clefs  emprunt6es  pour 
ouvrir  les  portes  qu'on  ue  pent  pas  enfoncer.  Quand  vingt  faits 
ont  dementi  les  promesses,  celles-ci  retombent  au^  nombre  de  cea 
appats  que  le  d^sir  de  troniper  ou  le  besoin  d'etre  trompi6  font 
prisenter  et  accepter,  mais  que  la  raison^  edair^e  par  I'experience, 
repousse.  Ainsi  a  fait  TAm^rique ;  avertie  par  sa  destiu6e  pass^e, 
elle  n'a  voulu  remettre  qu'd  elle-m^me  celle  de  son  avenir.     Son 
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bru  «  hk  Iriompher  le  caleill  de  n  rtison,  et  I'ttiiiirers  ifpp1ati£l 
toujoiire  au  eoturage  ef  aux  lumi^resy  ear  leur  r^iiniofli  eal  le  plus 
noble  apectade  qui  puisae  lui  fetre  pr€selit6. 

CHAP.  Vlir. — Origine  de  la  revolution  de  PAmerique; 
comment  cue  a  etejugee  et  combattue* 

CsTTB  rfvolutioii  ea^elle  le  produit  de  ealciib  ambitieuz,  de 
comploU  cachfisi  ou  de  ce  qu'on  appefle  vulgairement  Vesprii  rf- 
wluHonnaire,  k  d4faut  de  poeToir  oa  de  youloir  a'expliquer  plat 
cUiretnent  i  on  bien  eat^elie  le  produit  uatarel  et  inevitable  des 
choae#,  dans  leur  action  combing  avec  I'itat  actuel  dti  monde  I 
Tel  est  r^lat  r6et  de  la  question.     En  laissatit  Ik  des  d^claniationi 
ausquelles  il  a  6t6  r^pondu  cent  fois^  il  faut  dire  sans  b^siter :  Oui, 
tetle  grande  revolution  vient  de  la  nature  des  chpses,  elle  itait  an 
fond  des  cfaoses  am6ricainesy  comroe  la  i6volution  de  France  6taiC 
au  fond  des  chos^  fran^aises :  le  contraire  ne  peut  plus  6tre  con- 
testi  que  par  rint6r6t  qui  trouve  son  compte  k  pfopager  Terreur, 
ou  par  la  faiblesse  d'esprit  qui  aime  k  s*en  nourrir.  Voici  ce  qu'esC 
la  revolution  de  rAmirique.     C'est  celle  de  la  force  contre  la  fai* 
blessei  contre  las  inconveniens  des  commandemens  venus  de  loin,  et 
des  relations  entretenues  au  loin,  contre  les  d6sastres  provenus  d'un 
systdme  de  depreciation  entretenu  pendant  trois  cents  ans,  contre 
t^negalite  de  civilisation,  et  pourtenir  compte  de  tout,  contre  F116- 
9en€€,  car  pendant  de  longues  annees,  comme  on  I'a  vu  dans  le  couia 
de  la  guerre,  depuis  1796  jusqu'en  1814,  TEspagne  etait  pour 
TAmerique  comme  si  elle  n'existait  pas  ;  alors  toutes  relations  entre 
elles  avaient  ete  rompues ;  I'Espagne  etait  tombee  en  desuetude 
pour  TAmerique  ;  pendant  ce  temps  celle-ci  avait  congu  de  nou- 
relies  idees,  forme  de  nouvelles  relations,  contracte  de  nouveaux 
goi^ts,  ressenti  de  nouveaux  besoins ;  aprds  tant  d'annees  de  sepa- 
ration, I'Espagne  a  trouve  une  autre  Amerique  que  celle  qu'elle 
avait  connue ;  la  metropole  et  les  colonies  se  sont  presentees  I'une 
k  Tautre,  comme  des  personnes  qui  apr^s  une  longue  absence  sont 
•obligees  de  se  nomnier  mutuellement  pour  pdrvenir  k  se  reconnitf- 
Ire;  surtout  un  point  capital  les  divisait.     L' Amerique  avait  pro- 
iite  des  tongues  annees  de  guerre  pour  rompre  texclasifdu  commerce 
de  la  mStropole,  et  celle-ci  tenait  principalement  k  cet  exclusif,  et 
avec  autant  d'avantages  pour  elle  que  de  dommages  pour  TAnie- 
rique,  quand  I'Espagne  est  revenue  en  1814,  elle  a  trouve  cette 
gratide  innovaftipn  fortement  enracinee  sur  tout  le  sol  americain ; 
et  son  pavilion,  de  tons  ceux  de  TEurope,  le  plus  etranger  k  TAme- 
riq'ue;   cela  seul  suffisait  pour  faire  edaterune  revolution,  comme 
on  I'a  vu  k  la  Havanne  ;  PEspagne  n'y  maintient  plus  sa  domina- 
tion que  par  la  tolerance  de  la  liberte  du  commerce ;  elle  a  voulu 
la  supprimer ;  mais  le  roalheur  de  son  essai  lui  a  fait  sentir  le  dan- 
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ger  d*itili6ter ;  elle  d  en  ichoistr  efitre  Is  tdKfdne^  de  h  liberty  dii 
commerce,  ou  la  perte  de  la  colenve  *  quelque  repugnance  que  ce 
nmivei  ordre  inspirit  k  Ffifipagne,  il  a  bien  falla  tfy  tbumettre ; 
car  c'est  ji  ce  prix  qu'elle  joutt  encore  de  la  Havanae ;  les  liens  dtt 
celle-ci  avee  ^lle  tiennent  k  cela.  De  plus  le  voieinage  dea  Etat$- 
Unis^  rexeropie  de  la  pro8p6rit6  de  ce  peuple  module  formaient  de- 
irant  les  yeux  et  k  la  porte  de  l'Am6rique  un  ensemble  de  legons  et 
d'excitfttions  dont  fL  la  iongue  Teffet  6tAit  tmmanquable,  il  falUit 
vouloir  s'aveugler  pour  ne  pas  apereevoir  distinctement  de  r6i$u)- 
tat . . .  L'Ani4rique^  forte  de  tant  de  moyens^  excit6e  par  tant  de 
besoms,  ne  pouvait  plus  rester  attacb^e  i  I'Espagne;  la  prolonga- 
tioni  de  Tunion  a?ec  elle  £tait  un  suicide :  de  sa  itiain  irresistible, 
el  d'oii  na  sorlent  que  rahon,  justice,  infaillibilit^,  la  nature  avait 
rompu  cettd  alliance  mal  assortie ;  It  divorce  entre  elles  6talt 
fail  pfir  les  choses ;  lorsque  la  revolution  a  6clat6,  il  6tait  dgji 
#aft;  la  r^vc^tion  h'a  fait  que  le  proclatner;  des  revolutions  d<s 
eette  nature  ne  sefont  pas,  et  ceux  qui  se  les  attribuent,  se  vantent 
. . » La  preuve  de  cette  verit6  est  comn^e  ^crite  dans  le  r^sultat  des 
tentatives  repet^es  qui,  k  diverses  epoqued,  avaient  d^jd  eu  lieu 
pour  ronipre  le  joug  de  TEspagne;  avaient-*elles  riui^sies?  Asset- 
rement  non,  et  ponrquoi  ?  Parce  qu'autouf  d'cHcs,  rien  n'^tait  en- 
core prepare  pour  le  aucc^ ;  par  la  raison  contraire,  la  revofutiton 
Mtuelle  a  eu  le  succis  le  plus  facile  et  le  plus  plein  ;  elle  a  trouve 
toutes  les  voies  aplanies  et  ouvertes,  tout  Tappui  de  son  cdte,  et 
toute  la^efaveur  du  temps  contre  Topposition  qu^elle  pouvait  ren- 
cootrer  de  k  part  de  fEspagne;  le  moment  a  ete  saisi  avec  dis- 
cernement,  et  les  ev^mens  sont  venus    f§cOnder,  ju^tifier,  et 

r»rter  k  son  entief  developpenient  cette  grande  entreprise  ;  placee 
une  autre  epoque^  elle  plrissalt. .  La  faveur  de  la  m6me  oppor- 
t«inite  a  seconde  la  revolution  de  la  Gr^ce;  dejst  combien  de  fbis 
n'avait-elle  pas  essay  6  de  rompre  le  joug  ottoman,  et  copinient  le 
porter  sans  songer  d  lerejeter?  Toujours  elle  avait  succombe; 
pourquoi?  Parce  que  Id,  comme  eu  Amerique,  la  preparation 
manqttait  encore  au  suec^s ;  quand  elle  s'est  rencontre,  au  moment 
dela  maturite,  qu^a-t-il  manque  au  succ^sf  Cette  r^gle  est  gene- 
irate  et  trouve  partont  son  application.  Cent  ans  plus  tdt,  les 
Etats-TTnis  auraient-ils  prevalu  contre  TAn^eterre  ?  La  Holland^ 
fluratt^elle  reussi  &  ecbapper  i  la  main  habile  et  puissante  de 
Cbarles-Quint  i  Avant  Montesquieu  et  Vohaire,  avant  les  excis 
d«  rigne  de  Louis  XIV,  reconverts  par  la  splcndeur  personnel^ 
du  prince,  et  par  I'edat  inusite  de  sa  cotir,  avant  les  saturriates  de 
la  regence,  et  cette  partie  du  r^ne  de  Louis  XV  qui  dau$  la  de- 
plorable famille  des  faiblesses  humaines  accuse  le  nu,  avant  la 
double  suppression  des  parlemetts  en  1770  et  178B,  cequi  a  con^ 
atitne  deux  fois  en  dix-huit  ans  le  despotisme  Kgal,  et  I'effacement 
de  toiites  les  Ubertes  natiouales,  chose  trop  pen  remarqwee,  avant 
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toutes  cea  scenes  etbien  d'autres  encore  que  je  tab/car  je'ne  leads 
qu'4  instruire  et  k  prouvefi  et  non  pas  &  ioculper  par  des  rappels 
chagrins  et  inopportunsi  avant  toutes  ces  causes,  la  revolution  fran- 
^aise  6tait  impossible;  avec  elles,  elle  a  6t6  facile,  complete,  rien 
n'a  pu  I'arr^ter,  elle  a  dur6,  elle  dure  encore,  elle  durera, 
elle  a  rempli  la  France,  elle  couvrira  le  monde,  cela  tient 
toujours  au  ni^me  principe :  Tabsence  ou  la  presence  des 
616aiens  propres  d  favoriser  ou  k  contrarier  une  revolution. 
J'insiste  sur  ces  principes :  1^  d  cause  de  leur  v6rite^  !2°  k  cause 
de  leur  importance;  39  k  cause  de  ce  que  Ton  fait  pour  les  obscur- 
cir.  Si,  dans  i'histoire  enti^re  des  revolutions,  il  se  trouve  quelque 
chose  de  bien  certain,  de  bien  d^montre,  d'atcept6  par  tons  les 
esprits  sensibles  aux  charmes  de  la  verite,  c'est  que  la  grande  re- 
volution americaine  est  le  produit  evident  de  la  nature  des  choses, 
et  ne  participe  en  aucuu  point  k  Tesprit  revolutionnaire,  ni  aux 
ambitions  privees.  L'esprit  revolutionnaire  accuse  I'tuquietude 
de  l'esprit,  I'impatience  de  la  r^gle,  la  tendance  k  des  perturbations 
lucratives ;  rien  de  cela  ne  se  rencontre  dans  la  revolution  ameri- 
cakie,  et  en  la  considerant  sous  les  rapports  de  son  etendue,  de 
ses  effets,  de  ses  motifs  legitimes^  et  de  tons  ses  accessoires,  ou 
sent  qu'il  n'est  nullement  besoin  de  recourir  k  des  causes  detournies 
ou  bien  occultes,  quand  il  y  a  abondance  de  mobiles  evidens  et 
puissans ;  malheureusement  ce  penchant  k  demander  k  la  nuit  ce 
que  donne  le  jour,  k  Thonime,  ce  que  les  choses  suffisent  bien  k 
faire,  se  rencontrent  trop  souvent :  on  dirait  que  la  verite  avec  sa 
clarte  ne  flatte  pas  assez  Porgueil  de  l'esprit  de  I'homnie,  et  qu'il 
manque  quelque  chose  Is^  oit  il  n'a  pas  cree.  Dans  le  cas  actuel, 
quelle  proportion  peut-on  apercevoir  entre  un  mouvement  tel  que 
celui  de  PAmerique,  et  les  menees  de  l'esprit  revolutionnaire,  ou 
les  explosions  de  quelques  ambitions  privies?  Quel  levier  pour 
soulever.  un  continent  tout  entier,  I'ebranler,  et  le  transformer,  de- 
puis  les  fronti^res  du  Mexique  jusqu'a  la  terre  de  Magellan  i 

Maintenant  faut-il  dire  comment  cet  ev^nement,  le  plus  grand 
que  le  monde  ait  encore  vu,  le  plus  plein  d'avenir  de  tout  ceux 
qu'ait  encore  edaire  le  soleil,  a  ete  apergu,  apprecie  et  combattu  ; 
jamais  sujet  n'invita  davantage  k  reflecbir.  £h  bien  !  dans  I'ordre 
moral  ou  politique,  k  quelles  considerations  a-t-il  pr&te  ?  Fut-il 
jamais  un  spectacle  plus  pitoyable,  plus  denue  k  la  fois  de  calcul, 
de  ,viriUte>  de  prevoyance  et  d'humanite,  que  celui  qu'a  offert  la 
conduite  de  I 'Europe  dans  toute  la  duree  de  cette  contestation  ? 
D'abord,  et  c'est  I'usage,  on  a  crie  :  c'est  impossible.  Autant  en 
avait-il  ete  dit  pour  la  revolution  des  Pays-Bas,  nour  celle  des 
Etats-Unis,  et  dans  lesderniers  temps  pour  celle  de  laGrice.  C'est 
le  refrain  oblige  dans  le  debut  de  toutes  ces  scenes.  On  dirait  que 
les  hommes  u  oat  des  yeux  que  pour  voir  ce  qui  tombe  sous  leurs 
sens,  et  que  tout  le  moraljdchappe  k  leur  vue ;  d'oii  provient  cettt 
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exclamation  vulgaire/cette  propensioii  k  s'arr^ler  i,  la  surface  dies 
choses  et  k  s'y  borner.  D^s  qu'une  lutte  s'engage  entre'des 
athletes  in^gaux  en  forces  apparentes^  aussit6t  de  crier:  rin6galit6 
est  trop  inarqu^e,  on  ne  r^ussira  pas ;  et  pourquoi  parle-t-on  ainsi  i 
Parce  qu'on  ne  compense  pas  les  in^galit^s  d'une  nature  par* les 
in6galites  d^un^.  autre  esp^ce  :  cbaque  chose  a  son  c6t6  faible  ;  des 
in6galit6s  de  diverses  natures  peuvent  finir  par  produire  une  6galit6 
veritable,  et  m&me  une  superiority  en  fareur  de  celui  qu'un  premier 
apergu  peut  niontrer  comme  le  plus  faible ;  c'est  ce  qui  a  paru 
distinctement  dans  la  querelle  de  I'Am^rique  avec  r£spagne.  Au 
premier  coup  d'oeil  on  a  vu  I'Espagne  avec  toutes  ses  forces  vis-i* 
vis  de  TAm^rique  avec  toutes  ses  faibiesses.  Mais  d'un  autre 
c6t6^  on  oubiiait  de  voir  les  forces  de  TAm^rique  vis-sii-vis  de$ 
faiblesses  de  Tfispagne^  et  retablissant  i'6quilibre  entreelles.  Aiis«> 
si,  quand  eiles  se  sont  heurt6es,  de  quel  c6t6  s'est  trouv6  la  force 
r^ellef  A  Tappui  de  ce  judicieux  jugement^  a  march6  d^s  I'origine 
du  d6bat  un  cortege  d'insultes,  de  moqueries,  d'outrages  vils  et  bas, 
tels  que  ceux  que  i'on  se  permet  k  peine  vis-d-vis  d'une  populace 
agissant  sans  frein  et  sans  but.  Le^courage  le  plus  6clatant,  le 
plus  6prouv6y  ses  victoires,  le  but  le  plus  noble,  le  plus  61ev6/le8 
hommes  et  les  cboses,  tout  a  6t6  50uill6  par  les  imputations  les 
plus  fl^trissanteSy  tout  a  6t6  i'objet  d'insultes  aussi  digo&tantes 
qu'heureusement  elles  6taient  impuissantes ;  quel  sort  annon^ait^on 
iceux  qui  ^taient  Pobjet  de  ces  publications  tour  k  tour  furibondes 
ou  grossi&res  i  Quel  avenir  montrait-on  k  TAm^rique  toute  en- 
tidre  i  Si  les  armea  de  I'Kspagne  eussent  Ipr^valu,  que  devenait- 
elle.sous  Pempire  de  pareilles  inspirations?  Les  imprudens  auteurs 
de  ces. provocations^  oubliant  qu'elles  peuvent  devenir  des  appels 
au  courage  rendu  indispensable,  ne  s'apercevoient '  pas  que  clia- 
cupe  d'elles  imposait  k  TAm^rique  la  n6cessit6  de  nouveaux  elBForts 
pour  se  soustraire  au  joug  et  k  I'opprobre  suspendus  sur  sa  t^te. 
C^est  ainsi  que  dans  la  revolution  frangaise  on  a  plac6  les  hommes 
entre  les  exc^s,  I'h^ro'isme  et  le  besoin  de  se  placer  au-dessus  de 
la  crainte  d'avoir  k  rougir.  Or,  dans  des  positions  de  cette  nature, 
le  choix  des  hommes  de  coeur  est  bient6t  fait.  Si  FAm^nque  peut 
devoir  quelques  remercimens  d  cieux  qui  lui  ont  fourni  des  motifs 
de  s'affermir  dans  s^  determination,  de  son  c6t6,  TEspagne  est 
exempte  de  la  m^me  obligation  envers  ceux  qui  ont  fait  ressentir  k 
sa  rivale  ces  puissans  aiguillons.  Fut-il  jamais  rien  de  plus  ridicule 
que  cet  itat  embrassi  depuis  dix  ans  par  tons  les  6crivains  d^un 
parti,  de  controuver  des  nouvelles  dementies  quelques  heuresapris, 
de  d^naturer  les  faits,  de  nier  I'^vidence,  et  le  lendemain  d^une 
d^faite,  de  reprendre  le  cours  de  leurs  impostures  ?  ces  viles  man- 
oeuvres suivent  leurs  cours  depuis  1815.  Encore  hier,  on  annoo- 
$ait  le  triomphe  de  I'Espagne  et  I'aneantissement  de   Bolivar, 
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tandis  que  d^i  depuis  plusieun  tBoia,  arm6e)  g4ii6raiix  de  !'£•• 
pagne,  tout  avait  pasa^  scras  le»  faurcbes  caudinesr  €t  que  ja 
domiQalion  avail  fini  en  Aia6riqiie ;  maia  voili  comme  soat  ces 
bonmies ;  iiiseosibka  aux  cbariiies  de  la  yiriii,  iodiffi^reiia  pour 
tous  les  iot^r&U  bora  les  leurs,  servant  qui  les  paie,  erreur  oa  v^ 
rit6,  que  leur  importe ;  qu'ilt  fouroisseot  d  la  deception  de  k 
jouni4e^  oela  leur  aufit ;  chaque  jour  apporte  aon  paie  avec  aoo 
meoaoB^e ;  on  diraitque  pour  I'Eapagne,  fakepubtier  une  victoirc 
imaginaire  6tait  i'avoir  reaport^e,  avoir  ditruit  I'enneoEii.  UEs*' 
pagne.  ne  peut  pkia  avoir  de  triampbes  aiiletirs  qae  dana  aet 
gazettes ;  elle  ne  poss^de  plus  en  Amirique  que  oe  que  dout  lui 
foDi  present  lea  folliculaires  de  Madrid  ou  les  joumaux  de  Pana, 
sous  la  rubrique  de  lieux  divers,  tela  que  Linia»  Cadix,  et  .Bor« 
deaiix..  Personne  n'est  pris  d  oes  jongleries  d^cr^dit^esv  ellea  me  pre<» 
duiseni  qu'incr6duUt6  et  ni6pris ;  mais  ellea  ne  continueront  pas 
sioios  sous  les  mdmes  inspirations  qui  les  ont  cr^ees.  .  Quant  i 
la  privoyancei  anx  plans  quelconques  dont  k  r^vobilioo  d^Am^ 
que  pouvait  faire  sentir  la  n6cessift6  d  i'£iirope,  on  n^en  a^perfmt 
ancun  vestige.  Hors  I'Angleterre,  on  regarde,  on  ne  calcnle,  on 
^  ne  r^sout  rieoy  on  attend  ce  qui  n'eat  pas  possibk,  on  desire  oc 
qui  contrarie  Tensembie  d'uae  position,  c'est  juaqn'i  ce  jour  lont 
ce  qu'on  a  su  faire  ;  auisi  qu'est-il  arriv^i  pendant  qu'en  Europe 
on  se  perdait  en  id^es  sans  bases^  sans  possibilki  d  ex^vtioii,  la 
revolution  am^ricaine  poursuivait  sou  cours,  doubkii  le  paa^  et 
arrivait  aii  lerme ;  elle  y  eat,  qui  Tea  arracbera  i 

Quaut  &  la  guerre,  use  partie  de  r£urope  Ta  vouln  aans  ie 

Euvoir ;  r£spagne  anssi  Ta  voulu,  et  a  eu  le  malbeur  de  la  faire« 
toionde,  t4inoin  de  ce  triste  drame,  a  vu  deux  cboses  :  1^  coas* 
meRt  TEspagne  fait  k  guerre ;  Q,^  couuttent  la  guerre  pent  ae  tean 
en  Am^rique;  la  guerre  de  TEspagne  dans  celte  contr^e  a  6t6 
atisu  instructive  que  celle  de  la  France  en  Rusne  :  toitles  lea  deux 
renferm^nt  de  forts  giands  enseignenieiis.  Mainienant  on  sait  i 
quoi  s*ea  teoir  sur  les  guerres  lointaiaeSy  et  dans  ces  climata  ex^ 
trftoies;  oh  tout  d^passe  les  forces;  bumaines.  S'il  n'est  paa  un 
bomme  sens6  qui  ait  h^sit^  sur  k  r^soltat  ia^vitabk  de  la  guerie 
de  PEspagne  en  Am^rique,  il  n'est  pas^non  plus  un  bomme  senaibk 
qui  ne  donoe  des  larmes  k  cheque  soldat  eqvo}^  dans  ces  climats 
meurtriers,  triste  victime  d'une  politique  aussi  aveugle  qu'isbn- 
maine,  incapable  s^  recouvrer,  k  conserver  le  sol  de  TAm^rique,  et 
fait  uniquement  pour  Tet^raisser  de  sa  d^pouilleu  C'est  Id  ce  qui 
est  arriv^  jusqu'ici,  et  le  bon  sens^  d'accord  avec  rbumanit^ 
n'aurait-il  pas  dik  en  avertirf  Qui  a  pu  faire  d€daigner  kun 
GOBseils  i 
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CHAP.  IXj^^Px^nrquoi  PE$pagke  et  la  Tufguie  ont-relhs  perda 
fjtnerique  tt  la  Gricef  FaraUHe  dB  VEnpagne  tt  d€  la 
Turqitttk 

Ri  BN  n«  peut  je  souatrmre  aux  loia  de  la  nature  :  en  donnaot, 
eUe  bmhrnne  de  vciller  i  comerver,  de  proportieniMr  lea  nioyena  de 
pr^asrviatioii  auk  cfaancet  de  ilontDiageay  et  ohacun  de  aea  bienfaita 
reoferme  ainai  un  ordre  wet  un  avertkaement.  La  nature  eat 
toatede  faveur  pour  la  ibriitude  et  la  diligence;  elle  ii'a  que  deq 
rigueurs  potu*  le  /nisser  a//er/ pour  1^  moUeaie  et  rinaoiicianGe  3 
VigUantHunjura  zuhvtmunt ;  lea  jouisaanoea  aont  le  prix  de  la 
vigilance*  En  parlant  ainsi,  Je  droit  a'eat  fait  Tinterpr^te  fiddle  de 
la  nature ;  eoci^t^s^  empires^  dynasties,  famtllea  et  fortunes  prtviea, 
leuta'6leve  ou  a'abaisae  suivant  qu'il  obaerve  ou  qu'il  enfreitit  oalte 
grande  loi  de  la  natures  L'cmpire  romain  comnience  parC^aar,  pnaaa 
par  HoROffiuS)  pour  finir  i  Augustnle ;  il  devait  finir  par  un  dU 
minutif*  L'empire  de  Constantin  tombe  de  sea  mains  puissonlea 
dans  eel  lea  de  vingt  princes^  plus  faita  pour  le  cloitre  que  pour  le 
trdne  ;  il  n'y  a  plus  de  vigueurdans  I'esprit  que  pour  les  discuaaiiHia 
th^oiogiques;  plus  d*attention  que  pour  de  vaines  subtiliti^s ;  un 
tronpeau  de  sophiatea  derient  une  barri^re  impuissante  contre  dea 
cronqu^rans  alors  courageux  et  babiles.  A  leur  tour,  comme  si  oe 
trdne  de  Constantinople  £tait  le  ai^ge  de  la  mollesse  et  portait 
mallieur  k  la  virilit^,  ces  m^mes  conqu^rans  ne  tarderont  paa  k 
retomber  dans  FalBfaiasenient  oil  ila  ont  surpris  les  Grecs^  et  ver* 
ront  leur  empire  tomberen  lambeaux,  languissantet  faible,  incapa^ 
bic  de  r6aister  contre  Tatlaque  la  plus  16gdre*  Alaric,  Attila, 
6tonnent  et  subjuguent  une  partie  de  I'Europe ;  ieurs  successeura 
n'ont  rien  de  leura  grandes.qualit^s ;  leur  empire  s'^vanouit.  Les 
JM^rovingiens  arrivent  resplendissans  d'6clat  guerrier ;  ils  s'avancent 
ii  la  t^te  d*un  peuple  de  braves ;  la  monarchie  frangaise  est  fond6e; 
biem6t,  enlad^s  par  la  vohipti,  envnbia  par  les.  superstitions  de 
l'6poque,  leur  esprit  se  d^tend^  le  resaort  fl6cfait,  les  qualit6s  qui 
ai'aient  fait  leur  6)^vation  les  fuient,  et  bient6t,  insuffisans  pour  le 
premier  rang  parmi  un  peuple  agit6  et  toiijours  fr6imssant  an 
bruit  des  arnies,  ils  iront  se  perdre  dans  la.nuit  dea  cloitres.  Sur 
Ieurs  ruinea,  port^s  par  le  g6nie,  par  le  courage,  par  la  reconnaia- 
aance  publiqtie,  s'^ievent  les  Cariovingiena.  Au  d6but,  c'eat  une 
constellation  form^e  par  les  CbarlesrM artel,  les  Pepin^  les  Charle*^ 
niagfie;  le  d6clin  commence  d^s  Louis-le-D6bonnaire;  la  lan- 
gueur,  t'imp^ritie  continuent,  et  aminent  leur  expulsion;  le  sceptre, 
^happ6  de  Ieurs  mains,  va  se  reposer  dans  celles  des  Cap^tiens, 
plus  babiles  et  plus  forts.  Ainsi,  toujours  la  mfeme  cause  produk 
les  monies  effets,  et  la  nature  rentre  dans  ses  droits.     Quand  les 
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califes  resseml^aient  encore  si  Omar^  d.  Harroun-al-Raschildj  quand 
I'esprit  de  Mahomet  vivait  parmi  eux,  ils  6taient  grands  et 'affermis; 
quand  ils  ne  furent  plus  que  des  honimes  de  s^rail^  ils  cessdrent 
d'en  imposer,  et  furent  remplaces.  Venise,  G^nes,  le  Portugal^ 
veiilaient,  quand  leur  splendeur  6galait  ceile  des  plus  grands  em- 
pires. L'Espagne  avait  des  Cortez^  des  Pizarre/  des  Almagro^ 
lorsqu'ellc  s'^lan^a  sur  T Am6rique  et  la  saisit  d'une  main  siire.  Elie 
add  la  perdre,  lorsqu'elle-m&me  a  6t6  la  proie  du  fanatisme,  de  la 
fainiantise,  de  Tignqrance  et  de  maitres  de  sa  direction^  tels  que  les 
princes  de  la  Paix  et  les  Camarilla.  Qu'elles  ont  6t6  singulidres  les 
destinies  de  cette  Espagne !  Dans  les  temps  recul^s,  elle  sert  de 
grand  chemin  d  Rome  et  i  Carthage  pour  se  chercher  et  se  com- 
battre ;  apris  viennent  les  barbares  du  Nord :  Goths^  V^igotbs, 
Vandales,  tous  y  aflSuent;  I'Espagne  devient  pour  ceux-ci  la 
route  vers  I'Afrique;  les  autres  la  d^vastent^  et  s'^tablissent  sur 
ses  ruines ;  bient6t  TAfrique  va  lui  renvoyer  sa  population  ariti^e 
et  des  dieux  nouveaux  ;  le  combat  s'^tablira  entre  les  autels  com- 
me  entre  les  tr6nes :  il  durera  pr^s  de  huit  cents  ans  ;  trente  gene- 
rations seront  moissonnees  ;  de  leurs  debris  sanglans  sortira  un 
peuple  h^ro'ique,  dont  Tesprit  se  sera^enflamiii6  au  feu^ermille 
combats,  dont  lescoeurs  se  seront  retremp^s  dans  le  sang^  et  les  bras 
se  seront  fortifies  paries  p6nibies  exercices  d'une  lutte  huit  fois 
s^culaire.  Voil^  ce  qui  fait  des  peuples  puissans  et  nerveux. 
Albrs^  parmi  eux^  tout  est  comme  de  feu  et  d'acier  ;  aussi,  A  cette 
^poque,  TEspagne  rejette-t-elle  d  la  fois  les  Maures  en  Afrique, 
^tend-elle  son  sceptre  sur  toute  TEurope,  et  ses  fers  isur  TAm^- 
rique.  Alors,  tout  c^de  devant  I'Espagne;  un  moment  elle  a  Tair 
d'etre  TEurope  k  elle  seule,  tant  elle  la  domine ;  et  voil^  que  tout- 
d-coup  le  ressort  se  d^tend,  les  nerfs  se  relachent^  on  s'endort,  et 
du  haut  du  ciel  on  tombe  dans  un  abime.  O  Philippe  II !  c'est 
toi  qui  Ta  creus6  !  Tu  as  appel6  la  nuit  et  I'lgnorance,  et  les  t6- 
n^bres  t'ont  r^pondu  ;  tu  as  voulula  soumission  par  la  pauvret6/et 
til  n'as  pu  avoir  pour  te  servir  que  les  vices  que  ^couvrent  les 
haillons ;  tu  as  voulu  allier  chez  ce  peuple  la  possession  de  I'au- 
rif^re  Am^rique  avec  les  abstinences  des  clpitres^  et  tu  n*a  plus 
trouv6  que  la  st6rilit6  des  vertus  qui  s'y  pratiquent  dans  I'ombre. 
Comme  un  mineur  qui  cache  son  travail  souterrain  sous  le  rem- 
part  qu'il  veut  faire  6crouler^  chaque  jour  la  discipline  donn^e  k 
rEspagne,  par  les  jaloux  outrages  de  Philippe  II.,  a  detach^ 
quelque  pierre  de  I'ancien  Edifice  des  grandeurs  espagnoles^  jusqu'i 
ce  que  rabaiss^  au  niveau  du  sol,  ii  n'ait  plus  marqu6  que  son 
ancien  emplacement^  et  que  toutes  ses  proportions  aient  disparu. 
C'est  ain si  qu'on  a  vu  la  monarchic  espagnole  s'aiFaisser  graduelle- 
roent  sous  la  dynastie  autrichienne.  L'Espagne  doit  tous  ses  maux 
^  cette  suite' de  princes  sans  g6nie^qui  se  sorit  8ucc6d6s  depuis 
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Philippe  IL  jusqu'd  Charles  II. :  c'est  TAugustule  de  TEspagoe* 
La  dynastie  des  Bourbons,  beaucoup  plus  propice  i.  TEspagn^^  a 
r6par6  quelques-uns  des  niaux  que  lui  avaient  llgu^s  ses  pr6d6ces- 
seurs ;  mais  le  mal  ^tait  si  profond,  que  les  traces  s'en  sont  retrou* 
v£es  partout)  et  qu'il  a  coudanin^  I'Espagne  k  ne  suivre  que  de  loin 
les  monarchies  del' Europe^  qui^tel les  que  la  France  et  TAngleterre^ 
ob^issaient  d  d'autres  principes  et  si  une  autre  civilisation,  -  Cette 
civilisation,  entree  si  avant  dans  tous  les  6l6aiens  de  ces  deux 
contr6es,  pour  ainsi  dire  frappait  encore  aux  portes  de  I'Espagne, 
et  d^passait  peu  les  Pyr6n6es.  L'Espagne  avait  une  existence  k 
part :  ce  n'6tait  ni  le  regime  6clair6  de  la  France  et  de  I'Angleterre, 
ni  le  regime  martial  et  6nergique  des  peujJes  allemands  et  septen- 
trionaux  ;  c'6tait  un  6tat  ind^finissable^  et  comme  suspendu  entre 
celui  de  TEurope  et  de  I'Afrique,  et  forraant  la  liaison  entre  elles. 
LoL  revolution  frangaise  a  surpris  I'Espagne  dans  cette  position ; 
elle  I'a  troubl6e,  sans  I'^clairer  suflSsamment ;  la  secousse  a  6ti 
assez  forte  pour  I'^branler,  mais  non  point  assez  pour  la  faire 
changer.  Qui  pouvait  la  d6fendre  contre  un  si  terrible  assaillant  i 
Un  prince  de  la  Paix,  un  chaos  d'intrigues  dans  I'int^rieur  du  palais^ 
des  d^chiremens  dans  le  sein  de  la  familie  souveraine^  et^  pour 
couronner  tout,  les  scenes  de  Bayonne.  Au  milieu  d'un  pareil 
d^sordre,  ne  pouvant  se  suffire  d  elle-mfeme,  comment  I'Espagne 
aurait-elle  suffi  i  la  conservation  efficace  de  TAm^rique  i  Tout 
6tait  chang6  :  la  vigueur  de  la  jeunesse  se  trouvait  en  Am6rique ; 
la  decrepitude^  avec  toutes  ses  langueurs,  ^tait  en  Espagne :  c'6tait 
le  combat  de  I'hiver  contre  le  printemps.  Mais^  tandisque  I'Es- 
pagne sommeillait  ainsi^  TAm^rique  tenait  les  yeux  ouverts  si  la 
fois  sur  le  monde  et  sur  elle-m&me ;  elle  se  comparait  avec  si 
ni6tropole;  elle  s'accoutumait  dla  juger;  elle  se  familiarisait  avec. 
les  arts  qui  avaient  fait  la  sup6riorit6  de  celle-1^;  rAm^rique 
s'^tait  accoutum^e  au  bruit  des  armes  qui  avaient  agi  sur  ses 
anciens  habitans  comme  la  foudre  lanc6e  du  ciel ;  elle  avail  appris 
que  les  Espagnols  pouvaient  mourir.  En  m^me  temps^  tout 
s'allanguissant  du  c6i6  de  I'Espagne,  rAm^rique  put  recopnattre 
son  impuissance  d  la  prot^ger  contre  I'ennemi  Hu  dehors^  k  fournir 
d  ses  besoins  iut^rieurs,  k  la  reprimer  elle-mSme  en  cas  de  resis- 
tance. Qttand  les  choses  en  sont  venues  k  ce  pointy  les  revolu- 
tions sont  immanquables,  ou  plut6t  elles  sont  dejsl  faites.  > 

Rien  de  tout  cela  fut-il  arrive,  si,  semblable  k  I'Angleterre, 
I'Espagne  ei^t  proportionne  I'accroissement  de  ses  forcea  propres  k 
celui  que  sa  colonie  prenait  en  m&me  temps  ?  si  elle  I'edt  gouverne 
et  qu'eile  eiit  veilie  k  son  bien-6tre  de  mani^re  k  lui  6ter  I'envie  et 
les  pretextes  de  se  separer  d'elle  f  Ces  deux  choses  doivent 
toujours  aller  ensemble,  sous  peine  de  rupture  entre  la  colouie  et 
la  metropole*    C'est  par  les  effets  de  cqtte  vigilance,  continue  que 
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rAngleterre  conaerve  Vln^g^  ^lle  y  Of^ftofe  progfi^  i  pvupK 
croiasaiHS^  de  oioyeBt  d«  r^prcraon  a  croiafiHice  ^  iiioyeii»de 
•i^}fiiiitioii ;  cU^  b^oifie  i»  sidialion  d«  •%  oolooia,  ^i  ?«iUe  sur  la 
riparaboD  daa  griefa^  aourcaa  prdiqair^  du  d6air  do  divorcer^  Ob 
CM^pit  bien  campietot,  avac  cetto  io6U)od^  pr^qmiiiamiaUe^  es 
conaerve  des  coloBi^k ;  mail  on  cougoit  de  uiftnie  cQnupeiii  oo  iei 
perd  jen  l««  gDuveruimt  li  Pe9p§gHole.  De  |iar4  ^t  d'sMtna^  il  y  a 
UB  r^aulUI  d'apr^  lea  loia  :de  U  nature^  et  Ton  recoeille  ce  qua 
I'ona  a^pni§»  Caite  loi  €a(  si  forte^  el  d'««B  effat  si-certam,  qu'oa 
la  ratrouvc-  de  oouveau  dans  uii  lieu  bbn  6loign^  de  TAoiirique ; 
et  f<m$  d0e  influencaa  bien  differeniea.  Mais  la:«8|ure  «e  q^  ni 
davani  lea  distaoces  ni  davaot  des  cirpop^taoces  privativas ;  il  laut 
^)ue  son  empire  pr6vale  partout  et  sur  toal«  Cetle  oootrSe,  ai^e 
de  ceite  nouvelle  preuve,  est  la  Turi^uie,  Ce  n'esC  paa  dtus 
I'oiidbre  des  palaia«  mais  diana  les  camps^  qu'oii  pent  i^gittmemeot 
.llaler  des  ordres  de  fitrier  impiriaL*  Embl^we  de  la  force  active  et 
vigilante^  cet  intitule  niena^ant  dans  sa  pompe  ityieottley  »  uoe 
aigeificalion  veritable  soi»s  une  tente  par^  de  tropHees,  et  appesi 
par  yoa  main  treoip^e  d'une  saeur  glorieuse  ;  mais,  an  food  d'ua 
a^rail,  il  n'est  <)ue  ridicule  en  lia^meine  ;  il  est  iin  reprocbia  pour 
des  fetres  amollis  qui  n'ont  pes  conquis  le  droit  d'user  de  ce  fier 
langage ;  il  eat  un  vain  ^pouvantail  pour  ceux  qui  savent  d'oh  il 
^maiie.  -  Sous  les  S^lioi^  les  Maboinet,  lea  Selimau^  et  cette  anite 
de  sultans  valeureiix  qui  ont  food^  Tenftpire  du  CrcHsspat^  la  Grica 
ae  fiii*al|e  r^volt^e  impuniment  i  Ce  qu'ils  tanaient,  iU  la  taoaieat 
JMen^  ce  qu'ils  gardaient  <^taii  bien  gard^ ;  nais^  quand  la  kiini^ra 
et  la  foi'ce  ont  pass^du  c6t^  de  k  Gr^e,  quand  le  sonmieil^  I'lgno- 
rancei  rincurie,  soot  devenus  I'epanage  des  niaitres,  quand  tout  a 
it^  corrompu  dans  les  agens  du  pouvoir,  la  revolution  a  pii  ae  faire 
^  jeu  s&r ;  il  n'y  a  plus  eu  h  combattre  que  croptre  des  ombres;  b 
virilii^,  QOQinie  il  lievait.  &tre,  a  remportS  de  faciles  triomphea  sur 
la  cadvicii^  et  I'iaib^eiUiti^.  La  parte  de  rAmftrique  et  4e  la 
Gr^ce  pour  leura  anciens  aiaitres,  a  done  uae  cause  uaiforaMt 
ideotique*  et  qui,  pfovenaoi  du  m^nie  principe^  a  dk  amener  la 
mewe  r6sullat,  Ce  principe  est  Tarri^rl  des  deux  paye  dans  la 
marche  g^n6rale  du  nionde  et  dans  I'ordre  da  la  ciVilisatioo,  el  cells 
de  r£spagne  ne  s'^l^ve  pas  beaucoup  aM-ndessus  de  eelle  de  la 
Turquie*  Si  ce  n'^tait  pas  profaner  le  nam  4u  culte  que  doi»8  pro- 
fessons,  ooua  irions  jusqu'^  dire  que  VEsp^gne  est  la  Turgmechre- 
tietme.  Voyez  combien  de  rapports  existent  entre  elles :  le  culte  agit 
aur  rune  comma  aur  I'autre  par  les  c^iraoniesi  par  le  dehors^  aoa 
par  la  persuasion  raisopn^e^  ou  sur  les  cosiurs  et  les  mosurs;  daus 
lea  deux  pays  le  trdne  reside  igalemenl  aiu  fond  d'uo  saact«aire ;  le 
aouverain  est  comme  ua  Diea  inabordable  et  inconau  da  milgairc; 
le  poavoir  est  sans  principe  et  aaos  limites,  le  laogage  auperibe,  at 
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imitatit  celui  de  la  Divinit6 ;  le  peuple  sans  prix  aux  yeux  du 
mattre,  sans  vie  assuree,  sans  estime  de  lui-m^me,  sans  besoins,  in- 
different  k  la  ricliesse  par  ignorance,  aux  arts  par  paresse^  tendant 
la  main  aans  honte^  laissant  percer  Torgueil  sous  ses  haiilons,  in6- 
prisant  ceux-IsL  m&mes  pour  lesquels  son  sort  est  un  objet  de  piti6» 
attendant  plus  de  son  ciel  et  de  son  sol  que  de  son  propre  travail^ 
jouissant  de  sa  f6condit£  sans  la  provoquer  ni  T^tendre^  et  fait  pour 
lasser  le  soleil  et  la  terre  par  Tindifierence  avec  laquelle  il  re^oit 
leurs  bienfaits.  L'Espagne  a  r6duit  presque  toutes  ses  provinces 
sL  i'6tat  oii  la  Turquie  a  anien6  TAsie-Mineure.  L'Espagne  et  la 
Turquie  sont  propres  d  tout^  et  ne  font  rien  ;  toutes  deux  occu- 
pant des  rivages  bord^s  de  ports  solitaires^  et  n'ont  ^galement  que 
des  coffres  vides ;  toutes  deux  sont  restees  stationnaires  au  milieu 
du  mouvement  g^n^ral  du  monde ;  toutes  deux  sont  punies  6gale- 
meat  de  leur  torpeur  et  de  ieur  insouciance  :  on  ne  peut  pas  con- 
server  sans  veiller ;  ce  serait  d6roger  aux  lois  de  la  nature,  qui 
attribuent  la  superiority  d  la  vigilance  sur  la  moUesse  et  I'incurie^ 
k  la  lumiire  sur  les  t^n^bres,  au  savoir  sur  I'ignorance,  si  la  pr6- 
Toyance  sur  Fabsence  de  toute  provision.'  Dans  ce  moment 
I'JBspagne  et  la  Turquie,  6ga1ement  coupables  de  Toubli  de  cette 
admirable  r^gle,  subksent  la  peine  de  cet  oubli  prolong^  ;  la  perte 
de  leurs  possessions  est  la  juste  punition  de  leur  conduite  ;  et  il  est 
tout-d-fait  conforme  aux  regies  de  la  morale  et  au  bon  ordre  du 
monde,  que  des  fautes  de  cette  nature  re^oivent  leur  salaire.  A 
quoi  servirait  la  vertu,  et  qui  voudrait  prendre  la  peine  de  marcher 
dans  ses  voies,  souvent  dpres  et  aust^res^  si  le  traitement  devait 
raster  6gal  entre  elle  et  le  vice  i 

^  Interpr^te  veritable  et  privilegi^  de  la  nature,  dans  une  de  ces  fables 
qui  renferment  plus  de  raison,  de  morale,  et  de  saine  politique,  qu'une  partie 
cles  volumes  qui  iraitent  de  ces  objets,  avec  ce  style  enchanteur  dont  lui 
seu!  a  eu  le  secret,  et  dans  lequel  il  fait  parler  Tagneau  au  loup  avec  la 
candeur  de  I'eniaDce,  le  ch^ne  au  roseau,  avec  une  dedaigneuse  com- 
passion, le  paysan  du  Danube  au  s^nat  de  Rome,  avec  une  rudesse  m&le 
et  religieuse;  La  Fontaine  a  trac6  k  sa  mani^re  les  effets  de  la  vigilance 
et  de  la  force  sur  les  affaires  du  monde,  lorsqu^il  a  dit : 

Jupin  pour  les  mortels  mit  deux  tables  au  monde : 
L'adroit,  le  vigilant,  et  le  fort  sont  assis 
A  la  premiere,  et  les  petits 
Mangent  le  reste  a  la  seconde. 
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NoTwiTHSTAMDiiiCthe  Solid  and  eztensiye  fouikbitioiii  of  kst 
power,  England  is  not^Menipt  from  the  common  laws  bj  which 
all  countries  are  afllected,  even  in  their  most  pvospeioas  ooaditioo. 
She  conceals  iRrithin  herself  nametous  dangers  which  threateo  to 
efiect  her  vltimats  dissolution.  The  imm^isity  of  her  weabh  and 
possessions  is  dangerous  to  her  stability  as  a  state,  and  the  catiies 
of  her  future  decline  seem  tohepiaaid  4a  combination  with  the 
elements  of  her  present  strength*  Her  constitutbnal  systeiSi  ex- 
cellent as  it  iSf  nevertheless,  according  to  the  manner  m  which  it  is 
administered  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  meseots  inooo* 
ststencies  decidedly  contrary  to  iu  ^^.  The  Inuse  of  Loids 
tends  rather  to  produce  a  feudal  tlian  a  national  anstociMTj 
though  the  latter  iUmo  it  Ami  wUeh  Xagland  had  in  view,  in  the 
creation  of  an  avistMtacy  at  all-intending  it  lx>  focm  a  bodj  d 
magistracy,  and  not  of  nobility.  The  leaven  has  however  peoe- 
%  trated  the  whole  nation  \  and  the  most  enlightened  Ei^iiduoeOf 
'  and  those  who  bold  the  principles  of  their  constitutioii  in  the 
^  highest  veneration,  see  with  concern  the  wide^spreading  inflaeDce 
'  of  sentiments  which  have  a  direct  tendency  to  the  cherishing  of  as 
aristocracy  altoge^er  distinct  from  the  aristocracy  of  the  nadoo. 
These  sentiments  may  be  regarded  as  a  gathering  cloud,  fought 
with  storms  and  tempests.  The  House  of  Commons  on  the  oihe' 
hand,  by  the  influence  of  the  ministry  in  elections,  is  mbyctedto 
government  in  a  degree  sliil  more  incompatible  with  the  libeitie^ 
originally  designed  for  it  by  the  constitution.  The  House  d 
Lords  maintains  an  air  of  undisturbed  dignity,  by  which  it  awes 
those  who  would  otherwise  press  rudely  on  the  throne;  ami  ibs 
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power  of  dius  fepresiing  Ikentiotts  familiaritj  is  one  of  tC$  noUest 
attributes.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  constitution  to  provide  the 
people  with  an  equal  safeguard;  for  the  very  essence  of  British 
policy  is  to  maintain  an  impartial  balance  between  the  monarch 
and  hia  subjects  ;  but  how  is^  the  4eaired  equilibrium  to  he  prer 
^served  when  ministerial  influence  and  septennial  elections  are 
thrown  into  the  scale  ?  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  excels  ob 
one  side,  should  cause  and .  serve  as  an  excuse  for  excess  on  the 
other*  Some  desire  to  have^l&e  f^liaments  of  too  long  duration  i 
others  are  equally  anxious  to  have  them  unreasonably  short.  Some 
advocate  septennial  parliaments }  others  wish  for  annual  onee. 
Truth  is  to  be  found  in  mediums  ;  reason  therefore  demands  that 
they  should  be  neither  very  tong^-BOi^  very  short*  To  the  grievance 
of  long  parliaments  is  naturally  joined  that  of  an  undue  degree  of 
ministerial  influence  over  the  members ;  hence  has  arisen  a  party 
whoj  despairing  of  obtainii^  atiy  apn^ndment  in  these  particulars, 
boldly  maintain  that  a  complete  reform  of  the  whole  system  of 
|hi%  bmacb^tf  ^e  Ulgpstature  m  abli^luteljr  ^ae^^sasty*  ^  Such  is'  the 
result  thm  Ml  (Obstinate  viBdjcialiioii  ciif  jhnsea  wUch  are  evident  to 
att» md aduMVch^gedbp wmU >vrXk  iuvmftUy pioduce^and such 
is  dM  «ii»gtft;  oi  iB^^gM^f:  QslkAMndkak*  It  is  inqmsible  to  put 
them49WQ»  n.lMemi^^Tk  whi^gi^e^rii&  to  them  (^miane 
Ifheajsl^  taut  lb«y  eontiuut^bift  pmwMhemg^wkl^  to  .point  them 
put  ^A  tb(MiMid:exterior»  ^  w«U  tstntirioiroir«ttmatances  perpe* 
tua%J»ei;t  flddtagiK):/theif  stijen^bot  Sii^.pqHihr  4iscoi^teat» 
«vtiy  ffMkitiikmi^m  theiir  ^iftuoM^rin^rdportioii  as  it 

«ddScloi^:0mlRiacr»s»ment.of  the  jgoverammt  But  what  has  a 
slin  i»0Cft>vWtti^y  effeet  MX  ihe  ^oodkion  of  England  is  the  dis- 
foSfX'oSys/^j^fu  &om  Mjt  shfire  ^f  ^lu«h  f>y  fai^  tb^  grf»lest 
fvap^tmiotbiX  inhdbitgial^  is  ent^telyexdiudedk)  Two-thirds  of 
b^populidion  ^iM^lv^  mUlioi^  c^  souls  have  scarcely  any  pro- 
pe^;whaitsoeyer ;  ^leiff.s^bliste^e.depe^s  solely.on  their  labor  $ 
€ir>)as  k  nmyibeotbecwjde  expressed,  on^  all  the  wants  and  tastt^ 
xeal  or  faetitioiis,  «^  the  whole  world,  instead  of  being  derive!' 
(ronk  their,  jnatnral  soil*  The  cause  of  the  evil  isi  that  in  this 
4»uniry;adDuble  monopoly^  as  wellof  BiantifaGiufi&^  a$of  landed 
fUfopeity  is  tbr«|tt  operatiug.  :   . 

,  ^gbnd  Tosemb)es.at.lhiSL.period  Itslyin  the  days  of  Roman 
aaagmficenoeof  the  Crasi^s^i  snd  Luculhis^s*  The  mere  cultiva- 
mn  of  .the  earth,  weretba^sbed  into  Sicily  by  the  gardeners,  who 
dmotedjto  oraamen^iaod  pleaswe  the:  ground  which  bad  for* 
aMljiSupi^ed  JLomeMwib^  the  nfc^saries  of  life^  In  England 
the  i^udal  system  and  iker  spoliation  of  the  church,  effected  by 
Henry  the  £^hdi  to  tha  £nrichmg  of  th^  courtiers  of  that  prodigal 
prince,  had  causcjd  an  immense  accumulation  of  property  in  the 
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hands  of  indi?id«alsj  wlio,  by  annual  savings  ffOiA  their  ineonses^ 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  anodiet  the  enonnons  6ur« 
{4us  of  their  economyi  and  the  smaller  estates  aj^ound  becafme  gra- 
dually appended  to  their  owntlomains.  Thus  are  private  fortunes 
aggrandised  precisely  on  the  same  prbicipte'  as  Mates  increase 
their terrhories,  by  swaUowing  np)  one  after  another»  the  possessieQs 
4»f  their  weaker  neighbors. 

,  It  is  the  same  wuh  manufaetures.  They  «rt  the  t>iop«rty  of  a 
few  individuals  of  large  capital^;  all  the  rest  fadwr  for  their  bread, 
and  live  on  their  vrages.  When  work  is  plentiful  and  certatny  the 
manufacturer  is  satisfiediand  the  state  is  tranquil.  Wfaenmnptoy^ 
ment  receives  acheek,  and  the  means  of  exiatenoeconsequently-ap* 
pear  precarious*  the  naass  of  the  peof^s  terrified  at  the  prospect  ef 
.wanfjt  become  disquieSed  and  disquieting  v  thejtraoqittlltty:^',the 
etate  can  only  be  secure  when  the  subsistence  of  the  peopfe^msot 
but  to  how  many  chanceaand  dianges  is  not)  that  subsistence  liilUei 
when  it  is  found  to  >dq>endion  causes  so  wavering  as  merr^£ifshi0O» 
and  the  caprictouatasce  of  .the  consumer  $  fnhen  a  mw^^soDvery 
in  the  arts,  or  die  perfecting  of  amadiiAei  and  whenevtEtry^polkical 
.occurrence  faaspower  to  alter,  to  lessen,  or  suddenly  joerease  the 
jdemand  tot  manufactered  articles.  Unfottfmately  fee.H&ngland> 
every  descriptioBC^  her  property  on  whach^  wiA  thesubefefeoe^of 
•the  people,  the  tianquiUity  of  the  nation  depends^  is  KaUe*  to  this 
<gi]|9at  evil.  It  throws  back  on  the  avistocraoyalafge  .portioii  of 
,the  produce,  of  labors  and  England  has  felt  eeret«iy« its  efie<sca<t>f 
late  years.  Happily  for  her,  circttmstaaces,  such  as  thoino^olntion 
in  America,- which  might  seem  tohave  been  brought  about  by  the 
guardian  angel  of  Great  Britain^  have  divested  th^.  danger  foir  the 
moment  i  but  the  principle  that  generated  it  rematna  iasplaated^in 
the  very  bdsom  of  England ;  and  lays  the' govermmnt  under 
-perpetual  restraint,  through-  die  fear  of  not  aoting^on  tt^^y  placing 
.things  again  in  the  very  situation  that  had  given  birth  to  all  the 
cpastperib.  Thusfotaceit.iin:cesiMderadionvtfaia60vtsofip]?operty, 
fill  regulated  in  itself,  enters  into  the  political  arrangements^  Of  Eng- 
land, and  subjects  her  to  restrictions, 'JFroix^  whkh:.she~  wbufd  be 
^'entirely  freed,  by. another  system.  The  CQnlio^t^4s'?quito  difieiw 
ently  organised,  because,  the  disposition-of  j^  pnoipevty^i^nottlfte 
!that  of  England,  its  people  living  almblt  l^ntirdy^  as'maylie  sidiid, 
on  the  territory  itself;  whereas  a  large  proportioti  of  the  English 
(live  on  die  consumption  of  the  whole.w<Hfld*r'^hey>iiepehdkon>it| 
and  would  perish-if  a.  sort x»f  inl3ifdiotoig:Jaw.ehoDklibe(iini>rer$aUy 
passed  that  no  articles  diould.  be  veeeivedi rOm  tKehi. '  -.  in*  each  a 
xase,  how  could  those  who  draw  their  subsistence  ,£rom  eicports 
iexist;  what  then  would  become  cl^nglandj.  irdtaHcha^ethe 
disadvantages  under  which  she  labors  at  hottiei  and  by  tkedueoon^ 
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sideeition'trf  whiih  8he  mvf  restrain'her  {iride.  We  mil  now  coh'*^ 
mder  tfab  checks  she  may  receive  abroad. 

The  two  grand  hi&gea  on  wluch  the  power  of  England  may 
be  said  to  tum>  are  her  nary  and  her  commeroei  which  are 
^t  t€Kh  daute  and  effect  to  each  ■  other  $  the  navy  protects 
cotniEi^^e;  atfd  cotnmerce  rears  issalors  for  the  navy.  Riches 
are  often  in  themselves  a  source  of  dependance.  A  miiltU 
|ilicity4>f  .interests  tatt8!B«r  weak  4}idest  and  vulnerable  places,  and 
ai  necessity*^  ccNMrivances  in  prop6rtion.  States  whose  inte- 
veils  are  diffcised  over  the- whole  globe>  can  be  attacked  much 
Ijiiovefeasily  thltn  states  whose  interests  are  ccmc^ntrated  in  them< 
eetves>  eir  t^-eoniltries  immediately  connected  with  them.  When< 
0fer  the  great  interests  of  a  country  lie  out  of  itself,  that  country, 
whatever  toiay  be  its  poWfff»  is  in  a  dependent  condition.  Such 
therefore  ^isr  England.  Her  commerce,  it  is  true,  embraces  the 
whole*  world  v  but  on  chat  very  account  she  is  to  a  certain  degree 
4effendexit  on  the  whole  world*  Every  country  with  which  she) 
traffics  iaiii  sonie  measure  the  depositary  of  her  interests ;  and  therar 
is^not  one:  of  these  depositaries,  however  insignificant  it  may  be  W 
Itself,  whidi  has  not  the  power  of  a^Bieoting  her  prosperity  iit^ 
some  proportion  or  other.* 

.  According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  Prussia  iind  Austria  are> 
more  independent'  than  Enghmd.  What  injustice  can  the  gene** 
rality  of  the  European  or  -  Americaa  states  have  on  these  inland 
countriea,  «^ese  commerce  is  so  linnted,  and  whose  flag  is 
sctmely  known?  To  what  on  the  contrary  but  her  wealth,  can  it 
bedWing  tbit  these  very  atates,  powerless  agauist  Prussia  and 
AOstri^ti  ate  not  so  agmst  Eogbind?  He  preservation  of  her- 
<^ostmieffee:ts  her  first  consideration,  and  the  most  trifling  attacks 
on  it  is  a  blow  felt  by  her  as  soon  as  threatened.  It  was  against 
her  conunerce  that  the  continental  system  was  levelled-— that  vast 

? .  Iq.  1£^  years  the  value  eC  oiur.wbde  foreign  trade,  that  is,  of  oar  exports 
and  imports  united,  has  amounted  to  the  astonishing  sum  of  3,963,484^791. 
Our  largest  European  export  in  that  time  has  been  to  Holland  and  Flan* 
ders,  amounting  to  I89r,?09,685l.  while  to  France  we  have  only  exported 
aboat  a  sixth;  part  so  much,  viz.  Stf967,705L  It  is  remarkable  how  JTar 
political  Jealotisgr  bliad»  nations  4o  their  most^obvieua  interests.  Nothing 
cao  be  more  demonsir^ble  than  that  the  30  miJlions  of  men  wlio  inhabit 
France*  and  the  80  millions  who  inhabit  the  United  Kin gclom,  might,  if  they 
Jointly  consulted  their  common  interest,  carry  on  at  ileast  twenty  times' 
their  ffrestnttn^o,  and  of  course  increase  twenty-*fold  the  present  stimulus- 
tecipiecsUy  given  to  each  oth(»r*a  industry.  On  the  av^age  ef  seven  years,: 
eqdjng  :18S9,  our  annual  exports  to  Germany  (eaclusive  of  Prussia)  amount*^ 
ed  to  8,77^,8711. ;  whereas  to  France  they  were  onlpr  1>3 14,07 9L  When 
facts  are  thus  brought  before  the  eyes  of  the  two  nations  on  a  broad  scale,, 
^hey  become  striking,  and  are  likely  (if  any  thing  can  do  it)  to  oi^rcenaft 
the  power  of  national  prejudice.      
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sehefiKe  vliieh  has  Mtriyed  its amlior, and  wili  tmrnhe^tbeAf 
eztincti  and  which  places  him  with  whim  it  ofi^mted  at  tfa» 
head  oif  all  those  who  hate  sought  to  <UiCOvar  me  ftttt  wfaeie 
England  might  be  considered  vidnemUe. 

Kite  has  ordained  diat*  the  two  piineipal  -marts  of  Snghmd 
riionld  be  with  her  twd  most  fonaidable  vriols-'-Jlasua  and  Ae 
United  States.'  English  capkal  has  possessed;  itsdf  of  a  conridenn^ 
ble  portbii  of  the  Rusdan  tgnAtotf^  PtcvtsboXigii  is  almoH  ao^ 
English  citfi  and  erenw  the  mines  «f  Siberia  ^die  inQneno^  06 
English  gold  itfdt.  The  last  aocoimtsof  the  smv^atbtt^  die 
Soundi  present  9166  English  Tesstis^diatf  aueAdi^StiBitsift  180^ 
die  greater  part  of  ^  then^  boond  foT'  Russia  Whnft  Napoieoa 
diased  the  British'  flafg  from  every  ashore:  oveF'^vftitdi  lie  gailied 
dominion,  the  eommerce  of  Engfaind  witlt^RiisAa,  snstamedaa^  k 
was  by  all  the  interest  ^  'die  'ooontryt  ieaq»tsd  bins  to  dMhre 
against  Russia  that  war  in  "which'  he  lost  hinsseif •  Sia^kmdf  on  te 
eontrary,  when  Nflp0leonf)«v  1811  ^  succeeded  intimbroilingher 
with  America,  fbund^lhtle  eonsobtionin  irants^tfae  cttf  i^ 
Washington,  and  insulting  the  American  shores  m  ifav^losses 
tiie  sustained  in  the  interruptittii  isf  htf  eommetce  with.^diat 
country:  and  she  then  experienced  that  the  ^A»lericall  nofy^was 
capable  of  ddingher  niore  it^ry  tinni  sA  die;n«iiw  of  JBitfepe 
put  together.!  The  desdrtidn  6^  htriallotv,  ^tnd  the  ^ldsilser»  of 
die  people  who  were  thtdliim  ^ut  of  biead'by^be  minS  ^^  demand 
for  the  manufactures  with  <wMdi  thefhadnbefore  eH|»piied  Atot^ 
rica,  placed  Enghnd'iii «  critical  and ^khrming  stater:  3b  give^up 
tiich  markets  as  Russbaiid  America^  ts^niMr  to  be  dniie  i^dumt 
ittTolving  die  most  serious:  oonsi^quencwst  '  The:wmiiiei«ld  4o- 
terestsj  Aeuj'of  Englind^diibs^d  ardiey  arer^ewr  die  wholrgld>e, 

*  By  tiie  arrtvat  of  agentleinah.  ot  great  tesijcctabiftty  antf'^intsil^gence 
frotn  Egypt,  we  learn  that  the  Pacha  has '  d^chMref^,  that  he  wiU  this  jear 
mis»560^»oe'^ks:of.cbmMi;  All^i8rnia88:i>f  pio^etiim  mn^  cfHae  So 
this  country  in  British  bottoms,  and  consequently  wiU  luit^ljt  be  sa  ijauch 
ah»uacted  from  AmscicaaMwth,  but  a  lar^e  proportion  of  freight  dented 
from  American  tonnage,  such  are  some  of  tho  conseqtltences  ajteaidy  re- 
sulting from  the  Amearican  tariff;  ind^ed^  there  washar^y  «  reflstting^aiaii 
throngbout  Ihe  Unieaythttt'  M^nut  iM-esee  ttaetisviU^idYiMr^'^EMaswe 
would  recoii  with  tenfold  force  on  the  Amerioax^  ihfli^selvEei^.'iOie^fl^ority 
by  which  it  was  jpasscdJoto  a  law  was  smaller  tbshi  any  we  recpllebt.  Our 
trade  to  America  will  be  but  little  injured  by  ^e  tar ii^tl$;  besides* the  Ca- 
nadian frontier,  throueh  which  goods  miybesmugg^lNllly  8Kli^tWplll$etfts, 
1$ie  whole  seabeaid^f^hvStaVes  )#laii^opetf  WtSw^aitito  Ammb^mk  stoti^ 
8lna,wfaum^lliaiaghvd«tm.}vflboerlmlyl^^  The 

celebrated  offensivo  and-  defensive .  trea^  of  Catherh)e  -^ith^ibe  rforthern 
Powers  first  gare  importance  to  the  iron!  mahufactare  of  'Engfamd^  and  we 
should  not  be  surpnsed  if  this  American  ^tariff^^sboiiid^l^  bef«isiMdfti; 
were  to  make  the  Mabottetkns'satens&ve  growsis  ^a»laceo  and  oottno* 
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aei  ^  to  mmj  ebecfc^criigti  to  teaeftii^  hMT  19^  fter  '•pii^e^; 
strengtl^'^  and  deprive  liar <)£  fttedom  of  acli€»n|.$oitwiltb$^ndibqigv 
the  extent  ^  faev  pomver.  Oat  .q£>  her imiMiise  .wealth  she  fa^brt 
ion«dia!iis  forhp^vseif;  k  is.truel&ey  3re:$>f  gpldi  nevexthel^s^ 
they  ave  chasi»i  and  o£  a  tiaHice  lifcewm  thatr  re qiuife  as  tp/iay 
efforts  in  her  not  to  loose  thein»  as  othefs  uncMild  uste  to  shake  ijs^txK 
off.  Whtnerer  the  pi»i^r  of  JEa^ai^  becomes  c^pressiye^  thene. 
is  nothing  to  hinder  those  who  ta^Sst  ffom  it^  ahowing  their  disrt 
content  by  ref  nsmg  her  conunnrce^  and  thua  carry t»g  on  in  the  mid»( 
c£^  nominal  peace^  anflkientlycold  and  formaljilr^dy>.  an  actual 
war,  fatal  without  being  sanguinary  :  for  to  a  country  coo(unerpiai)t 
in  ics'Very  essence,  theloei  of  gasa  is  as  injurioua  ^nd  as  gating 
s»  ihe  loss  of  Uood.  Yet  on  what  grounds  oouid  marks^  of .  di^ 
pleasure  be  noticed  which  confine  themselves  simply  to  with^id^^ 
itig'^fits  from  those  who  threaten  or  oppress  i  It  is  t|ien  from 
tSieminea  of  her  own  wealth  that  diose  chains  are  forged,  wjiiqh 
keep  the  power  of  Sndiasid  within. reasonable  bounds.  It  ia  th^ 
amxiety  of  presewing  mat  wealthy  which  teaches  her  ihfi  necessity 
of 'modeiatioa*      -  .    .     .   .  -^ 

Other  «tatet  haire  only  to  eonsider  their  own  local  aitd  confini^ 
interests,  and  to  cmnpase:  A^  actual  -means  and  possible  Ipssea 
widi  diose  4rf.  their  adrersaries*  .  But  England  is  placed  in  a  situa^ 
iSoil  which  requires  muchmicer  and  more  extended  calculatioqf  j 
for  mdleaevea  she  takes  the  fields  i^  is  with  the  possibility  of  losses* 
and  a  consequent  fear  of  reaction  in  hejrself^  from  which  he^ 
antagonists  are  entirely  free.  This  is  a  circumstance,  however* 
draught  widi  as  much.bene&  toEnglaod  as.  to  other  countries; 
fer  the  greatest  misfortune  attendant  on  superior  strength  i^ 
that  those  who  possess  it  tardy  learn  the  jrirtue  of  moderation. 
All  states  should  be  conscious  dP  their  vulnerable  points.  England 
in  ^ds  reqpect  resembles  AchSles*  who  perished  by  ^  anow 
aimed  at  his  heel,,  the  part  which  his  mother  hfj^.cQVered  wjitb  her 
hand,  when  she  plunged  him  by  it  into  dite  wAves  that  wer^  to 
idiender  him  immlnehibie. 

>  That  the  maritime  power  of  England  iff' immense,  is  an  incou« 
tMiveft&le  truth..  It  not  only  surpasses  the  power  of  any  otb^v 
slate  lodividuaQy,  but  even  c^  all  others  conjoioed*  But  wnat  wo 
the  elements  of  this  power. 

1st,  Its  identity ;  2d*  its  situation  with  respect  to  the  rest  of 
Eoiope }  Sd^  its  own  position* 

It  ia  universally  acknowleged  that  ^^land  /c^n  never  be  com-, 
bated  excepting  by  a  coalidon  of  the  m»ridme  powers  of  Eurppei^ 
not  any  oneiseparaliely  can  efiect  any  thing  against  her.  But  even 
liien  what  advanuges  would  not  England  possess  ip  having  all  her 
naval'force  undetthe  influence  of  one  language,  one  Jinterest,  pne 
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iptsm  0tt2Ctfc9^^  How  opposite  is  tlie  efleet  of  asskiaiecoalw' 
tiond^  wherein  taflguage,  tacties»  bterestsi  resources^  are  all  diffe-^. 
rent.  There  is  no  one  tie  in  commdn  with^m,  except  diat  of 
obedience  to  the  powersby  whom  they  sure brong^t  together^  and 
10  whose  name  they  act*  Jealousies^hatred^andioequaliUesof 
every  description  diyide  those  allies  who  are'  after  all-c^y  allied 
iff  appearance^  and  as  many  different  feelings  as  ftigfk  may  Jbe 
found  antong  them  i-  whilst  an  English  fleet,  on  .the  x:phtrdry9  pre? 
sents  one  grand  uqion.  in  both  respects*  The  hjdtory.pf  ^lijoaxi- 
time  coalitionsi  is  oalj  a  ti$sue  of  thevc  dissensions. and. tbeijc 
intttility.  ,     ..      .  ,. 

;  The  situation  of  ISnglandj  miMreoverj  Tenders  it  impossible  Chat 
the  only  danger  she  need  eyer  dread  can  happea  to  hef^ltKal^is  to 
say,  the  juncuon  of  the  European  fleets,  where  mlfLCtlcouId 
theyjoim  England  bylier  positio]}  ciits  off  the  commuiucatioa 
of  tna  north  With  the  soudi  of  Enp^Ct  How  cooIdL^the: 
ieets  of  the  Baltic  iihite  with  6iose  of  iJie  Atlantic,^  and  still 
less  with  those  of  the  Mediterranean  {.  How  .could  a.  Dutch, 
fleet  make  Its  way  for  t went v  leagues  without  ,I^ing  ^  assail-i 
ed  by  an  English  fleet?-  We  nad  proof  enou^  of  .this,  dutine 
die  American  w^r.  -The  Hollanders  ,had  scarcely  lost  ei^it  (u* 
Aeir  ports  when  they  wete  attached  at  I)6ggi^r-nank;rai^d.the 
same  in  the  last  war,  a  few  leagues  from  tbeiir  coasts,  a^;^h^^altle: 
of  Egmond*  Experience  the%  .|iiying  additibiial  7,|orce.ftiK  the 
Suggestions  of  common  sense;- plainly  teaches  us  mzt  no'usM, 
coalition  can  ever  prpve  effeotive  agaiast  Ei^glandr  Of  thos^.that 
haye  been  attempted^  what  was  the^resultii  The  .English.  ^pJa^ed 
with  them  in  the  Channel,  ;and  victualled;  them  at  Glbrsiltar^^is  i£ 
in  moelrery.'  Disring  the  American  war,  the  French  andl'  Spanish 
fleets  Woirid  not,  or  could  jnoi^  unite  again  after-  the  f>auIe.of 
April  12,  1.782.  Th^y  ^rmed  another  coali^n  in  the  ^ar  of 
Aie  revolution;  but  they  confined  themsdves  to  IHfa^pxi^s^ 
FerroL  -The  idea  of  maritime  poalitions  l^longs  in  fyc^q',9m$ 
long  since  gone  by ;  when  the  ports  of  England  .were  ^btiortined 
as  they  are  ^t  present,  and  jbefore  her  trident  exte^de^.  Irpm 
Heligoland  to  the  very  confines  of  the  globe«  Our  dpinionaipii^t 
to  keep  pace  with  the^dmes  ;•  ^when  one  changes,  theothes».  to  be 
sound  and  profitable,  ought  to  change  alsob  -  ^  .,  "[.^'  ] 
'^  England*  i^  -so  situated  as  tol>e  able  to  blockade  almost  all  the 
corners  of  Europe,  and  the  j>rincipaL  passages  of  its  ^eas,  without 
ahy  great  cI^n^iftWaivtin^eftielHtB.  In  a{iHrhciiin,h^f^^s 
eaii  he<^n  the  coadts  of  Holland  iiridFMtice. '  From  the  summits  of 
her  cliffs^  sh^  can  watch.  ^11  the  movemejats.of  the>coa^stsof  Fcanpe. 
At  Jfersey^she  has  an  observatory  which  commands  Cfaerboiug  ^ 
before^'  Brest  -and  Roidie^ort,  her*  fleets  are  .almost  as .  much  at 
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fiome  as '  they  are  at  PiymOutiij  at  tisbon,  she  ov^rlootr 
Ferrol ;  at  Gibraltar j  Cadiz ;  at  Malta,  she  shuts  up  the  Medi-; 
ferraneart  from*  thd  French  and  Spanish  fleets  :  she  blocikades' 
Toulon,  and  the  coast  of  Spain ;  she  finds  harbor's  every  where,' 
and  het  stores  are  always  at  hand.  This  state  of  proximity  and 
contact  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  adds  great  strength  to  the  naval 
powCT  of  England  5  but  the  case  is  very  different  in  another  herhi- 
^liere  \  there  she  loses  the  advantages  which  give  her  so  decided  a 
duperioritj  over  the  other  marine  forces  of  iSurope.  There,  in 
her  ttirn,  she  is  separated  from  herself;  there  her  stations  become 
posts  of  labor,  whilst  in  Europe  they  are  mere  play ;  there  she 
must  struggle  with  a  fhoiisand  difficulties— -tile  climate, -the  stormy' 
g^ks,^  the  lengthened  eiftent  of  coast,  which  require  her  attention  ;^ 
ind  soon  Will  she  have  to  contend  also  against  other  flags  proudly'^ 
waivhig  on  the  vast!  rivers  of  America,  the  avengers  of  Europe^. the* 
Kbetators  of  the  ocean.  The  genius  of  liberty  wHl  effect  that  fox^ 
Europe,  by  the  h'ind  of  America,  which  Europe  has  vainly  eh-^ 
deatored  to  accomplish  for  herself.  The  iriimehse  extent  of  the 
American  coaists,  the  perfection  of  her  inland  ndvigation  will  rear 
Hp  in  the  bosom  of  that  country.a  race  of  s^Ior^,  whom  thevery^ 
nature  6f  her  navigation,  directed  as  it  is  to  the  most  distant  parts? 
oi  the  gfobe,  across  storm^  seas,  'wilt  ihiire  to  the  hardships  of  a 
seatfartng  life,  aAd  render  them  iFormidable  rivals  to  the  English 
ArgorlalitS. '  North  America'  already  distinguishes  herself  in  this' 
departmi^nt,  artd  South  Ainericai  will  follow  her' steps  in  it,  as  she 
has  done  in  that  of  liberty,  '  Louis  XIV:  said  rightly  enough,  that 
any¥ttemj)t  i\:>  invide  England,  would  have  no  other  effect  thaa 
that^bf  augmehtirig  her  drf^nSve  force.  Even  Napoleon,  whilst; 
ttfedita^g  agaiAst  her  the  boldest  attaint  with  which'  she  had  ever* 
b^en  tliteat^Aed,  Wfts  coiiscious  rf  the  dangers  attendant  on  it,[ 
artd  said  that  the  diffidulty  was  hot  in  getting  there,  but  in  getting 
bacif'agaih.*  Certain  politicians,  not  overburden^  with  ddficacy;! 
ha^6  sometime^  recommended  involving  England  in' a  national 
batifefuptty,  arid  there  have  tiot  been*  wanting  governments  to^ 
<Jolint^nance  the  idea  :  they  forgot  that  it  would  first  be  necessary 
to  svtrallow  hef  up'  in  the  waves  that  surround  her* '  National 
bankruptcy  has  often  occurred  m  the  continental  states,*  but  it 
never  has,  and  never  will  iti  Engtahd.'       -  •  -       -  --^ 

.  CjEJAJP<  XIJ»T-^JP?»  ifi^  extent,  ani^iound^vyi  of  the  p<mer  ^ 

^•.' ^  /.-.''  V  f  .    , : jsi^iajii4.- f r  v/ ■  ..    ;  :  '*•*'"; 

K'tr  k  eaay  to  describe  tfi6  places  that  are  most  subjected  to  thrf 
power  of  England  :-^the^e  ate  all  insulated  situations,  or  sncH 
as  are  easily  accessible  by  shipping.      Thus  England  has  carried 
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Malta  by  blockade,  and  the  Isle  of  Frawpe  hj  the'  descent  of 
^n  army  brought  fi'om  India*    English  power^  in  iacty  can  wreak 
Itself  on  every  vessel  that  v^tures  out  to  sea  :    there   b  her 
empire,  and  it  is  absolute.    She  can  control  the  commerce  of  her 
enemies,  and  seize  the  wealth  which  they  trust  on  the  waves. 
She  can  blockade  the,  ports  of  all  those  countries  with  whom 
she  may  be  in  a  state  of  warfare;  but  there  her  power  ends. 
Holland)  France,  and  Spain,  are  the  three  countries  most  open  to  her 
attacks;  beyond  them   she  can  do  little.    Civilisation   has,  as 
it  were^  broken  the  wand  with  whicH  she  used  to  work  her  wID  r 
the   beneficial   effects   of  the.  insuring  system,  the  multipEcity 
of  flags,  and  the  admitted  privileges  of  neutral  bottoms,  have 
disarmed  her  of  the  terrible  weapons  she  once  possessed^   It  is  only 
when  matters  proceed  to  the  utmost  extremity,  as  they  did  in  the  time 
of  Napoleon,  that  she  exerts  all  the  strengtngf  her  maritime  supe* 
riority ;  in  other  cases  she  contents  herself  ^th  a  partial  display  of  it : 
thus  she  may  blockade  any  place  she  chooses,  and  prevent  access 
to  it,  but  she  does  not  stretch  her  influence  beyond  die  territory  of 
the  enemy.    Goods  that  cannot  be  carried  direct  to  Dunkirk  or 
Marseilles,  may  yet  be  safely  landed  at  Ostend  or  Genoa :  this  species 
of  warfare  never  therefore  can  be  deemed  positive,  like  the  eond- 
nental  wars.    It  may  be  said  that  England  has  the  power,  at  any 
Ijime,  of  bombarding  certain  maritime  cities ;  true  ;  but  die  andent 
practise  of  doing  so  is  decried,  in  the  present  day,  as  one  of  whidi 
the  profits  do  not  balance  the  loss.    Admiral  Rodney,  when  he 
was  bombarding  Havre,  said,  that  it  was  breaksiig  windows  with 
guineas.    The  burning  of  the  Algerine  fleet  in  noway  compen- 
sated for  the  expense  attendant  ^n  the  act,  and  the  fleW  itself 
is  risen  like  a  phcenix  from  its  ashes ;  as  will  always  be  the  icase 
now  that  the  art  of  ship-buiMing  is  so  universally  knowii.  It  Asa 
becomes  a  mere  niatter  of  calculation,  and  whoever  can  aflFbrd  to 
nay  for  the  construction  of  vessds  may  be  pretty  ipertain  cf  always 
having  them.  The  burning  of  fleets  answers  xio  other  end  than  Aat 
of  enriching  the  builders ;  and  such  is  the  perfecdon  of  modem 
artillery,  that  bombardments  are  fraught  with  more  danger  to  the 
assailants  than  the  assailed.  The  Engl^h  fleet  was  ghd  to  get  ^ely 
out  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Russian  fleet  was  afraid  of  Tefftur- 
ing  thither  after  the  grand  conflagration  of  the  Turkish  Beet.  The 
English  have  been  able  to  disembark  their  troops  on  the  onpro* 
tected  shores  of  America;  but  art  may  prevent  the  repetition  of 
this:    They  have  burnt  the  capital  of  Washington :  but  these  are 
deeds  that  can  be  committed  iii  hew  countries  like  America,  desfi- 
tute  alike  only  of  population  and  defence  t  tbey  are  deeds,  mov^over, 
to  which  civilisation  attaches  a  m>rt  of  infamy ;  and  the  very  atones 
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ory  oittt  against  tBe  aoitbors  of  them^'  whose namesara indelibly 
engtared  on  the  ruina  diat  they  letw  as  their  memorise 

With  regard,  to  the  inknd  stat^,  the  navy  6i  EilgJaiid  is  Ultle 
more  than  a  name.  How  can  it  aflSect  Prassia^  Austria,  Switzer- 
lasd,  and  the  interior  of  Germany  and  ^Rossia  i  they  hare  nothing 
tD  blockade,,  to  bombard^  to  capture;  between  them  and  her  there 
b  not  a  single  point  of  <:oiitacri  and  if  their  flags  cannot  go  to  faer^ 
neither  can  her  vessels,  come  to  them. 

s  it  has  aheady  been  shewn,  that- England  could  not  bring  more 

tham  fifty  thousand  men  into  the  field  on  foreign  service.    What 

Qoold  ahe^  do  with,  so  comparatively-  limited  a  number.    Where 

cauM  she  land  them^  when  her  intentions  must  inevitably  be 

announced  by  long  preparatiqns,  which  would  give  those  against 

whom  they  might,  be  made  quite  time  enough  to  repulse  them.   Ii| 

1809,  she  durst  not  venture  so  far  as  AfUwerp.  Should  she  attempt 

to  throw  the»  fifty  thousand  men  into  Russia,  Prussia,  or  France, 

what  wpuld'  be  the  consequence ;  the  whole  number  would  forth* 

with  be  included  in  prisoners  and  dain.      Should  she  content 

herself  with  insulting  the. coasts,  by  occupying  a  few  stations 

where  she  could  not  hope  ever  to  establish  nerself,  what  would 

she  gain  .by  so  doing  ?  what  better  would  she  be,  or  what  worse 

would  others  be  ?    In  order  then  to  view  England  in  an  efficient 

Hght  on  the  continent,  we  must  consider  her  conduct  there  since 

the  reign  of  William.    That  prudent  monarch  never  displayed 

Engliah  t^oc^ .  on  the  continent,  except  amoi^  those  of  the  grand 

aUiance  which^  he  formed  against  Louis  14th ;  and  in  the  same 

manner  England  took  part  in  the  ^war  respecting  the  Spanish 

succession,  in  that  of  1740,  and  of  1756.    Since  179S,  she  has 

formed  a  part  of  the.  continental  armies  that  leagued  against  France, 

and  she  finished  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Portuguese  and 

Spanish.    This  is  the  only  way  in  which'  England  can  act.    We 

often  hear  it  said  if  Russia  should  attack  Turkey,  England  will 

declare  war  wi^  Russia.    But  how  could  she  carry  troops  across 

the  Baltic  or  fiie  £lack  Sea  ?  and  what  proportion  would  net  smidi 

number  of  armed  men  bear  to  the  hosts  that  Russia  can  command 

ettber  irom  the  north  or  south  of  her  domain.    An  English  fleet 

would  find  no  ports  in  the  Baltic  \  and  what  could  they  dd  in  the 

Black.  Sea.  Bombard  the  coasts  of  the  Crimea,  it  may  be  replied--^ 

but  what  an  absurdity  J    h,  is  continually  said  that  England  Will 

subsidise  the  tro<^  of  this  power  or  the  other;  but  this  system, 

however  it  may  have  been  resorted  to  formerly,  is  not  soprac* 

ticaUe  in  the  present  dfiy*  On  former  occasions,  English  subsidies 

w^re  accepted  ^iu  coalitions  framed  for  the  support  of  some  commoh 

intere^  in  wlucfa-  England  had  only  an  indirect  share.  Thus  in  the 

war.  oJF  1756,  England  granted  subsidies  to  Prussia  and  the  Low 
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Couirfries^  m  order  to  mdntaiii  them  figainst'^Austriay  thcaHy  dF 
France,  with  whom  England  waa  at  war»  She  did  the  same  in  the 
wars  against  Louis  14th  i  but  these  instaaces  are  not  applicable  to 
the  present  posture  of  affairs.    Would  Sweden^  Demnark,  or 
Prussia,  accept  subsidies  from  Englaiid  to  carry  arms  against 
Russia  i    What  subsidies  could  England  ofier  them  that  could 
^one  for  the  disadvantages  they  would  draw  on  themselves  by 
dieir  acceptance  of  them  ?  We  saw  enough,  in  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon,  of 'princes  who  lost  their  thrones,  by  their  eagerness  to  grasp 
at  English  gold.    From  all  that  has  been  said  we  may  conclude 
thtUf  that  England  has  no  immediate  influence  on  the  continent, 
excepting  through  what  she  terms  her  continental  coiinexionSj^  as 
one  of  the  members  of  a  federation,  and  of  an  alliance  with  other 
powers;  beyond  that  England  is  nothing  to  the  continent :  the 
same  circumstances  which  keep  her  free  from  the  yoke  of  other 
pations,  enable  other  natbns  in  theit  turn  to  keep  free  from  hen 
England  is  harniless  to  the  continent;  for  she  can  tieidier  overrun 
it  with  h^  troops,  nor  enrich  herself  with  its  propertv.     Her 
combats  with  it|  were  she  to  attempt  ktij,  would  be  like  those 
between  the,  whale  aiid  the  elephant '$  creatures  formed  in  such 
difiereqt  elenients  could  never  wage  war  with  each  other. 
.   We  no  longer  live  in  the  limes  of  Cressy  and  of  Agincourt,  When 
England  might  ftlmost  be  said  to  diare  France  with  its  k^gs.     She 
ihm  found  able  ahd  wHIihg  allies  in  the  t>ak^s  of  Brittany,  bur- 
gundy, and  Guienne,  always  read^  to  start  up'in  arms.agamst  the 
ruling  pbw^rs*    Since  the  reigns  of  Philip  AugustuS^nd  of  Saint 
Louis,  England  has  always  reHed  in  her  invasions  o{  France,  on 
the  support  she  was  certain  to  receive  from  the  rivals  to  the  throne  ^ 
j>ut  in  the  pr^ent  day  it  is  altogether  different.    Hie  personal 
influence  of  England  on  the  continent  expired  when  Calais  was 
retaken  by  the  Duke  de  Guise,  and  Dunkirk  sold  to' Loui^  l4th^ 
by  Charles  11.  as  the  price  of  his  restoration*    -.   ' 
.    England  is  then,  ^fter  all^   only  a  maritime  power,  conlElhed 
within  the  limits  of  her  own  island.    The  continent  can  shut  out 
her  armies :  nay,  she  has  not  even  the  power  6{  lending  assistance 
pf  thst  soft  to  the  country  to  which  she  is  bound  o^  a  sort  of 
(afnily  compact — to  Hanover^  which  they  could  not  gaii^  a<;;cess  to, 
without  leave  granted,  by  the  surrounding. states.    In  the  discus^ 
$ion  of  this  important  Subject,  w^  must  class  among  the  most 
pntenable  arguments  those  which  endeavor  to  show  that  England 
is  enabled  to  meet  Russia,  Austria,  and  in  short  all  the  Holy 
Alliance :  that  she  will  blockade  such  a  porti  and  such  a  coast : 
that  she  will  bombard  Petersburgh,  or  even  Odessa ;  nay,  perhaps 
both  places  at  once«    Fortune  disposes  of  her  fiivbrs  inore  equally* 
She  has  given  England  many  advantages^  but  certainly  not  all  that 
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these  rash  calculators  would  ascribe  to  het.  She  is  jto6  wise  t^ 
pique  herself  on  what  she  well  knows  she  does  not  possess;  of 
to  oppose  It  to  the  goods  with  which  she  has  been  so  richly  en- 
dowed by  nature  and  ber  own  institutions^  any  more  than  to  the 
part  which  she  is  called  on  to  act  in  consequence. 

CHAP.  JILL— .Cuba  <md  England. 

There  yrould  be  something  very  indelicate,  if  not  absolutely 
inhuman^  in  making  these  pi^ges  the  vehicle. of  reproaches  against 
Spain.  She  has  too  many  attacks  from  otber^quarters  to  contend 
with,  and  her  situation  is  one  of  which  the  evils,  require  qo  aggra# 
vation«  She, has  conpeived  it  to  be  her  duty  to- maintain  her  right 
of  sovereignty  over  Amepca,  which  i&  every  where  throwing  off 
her  yoke^  s^nd  in  prd^  to.auke  her  lights^ raaaifesti  s^e. declares 
all  vessels  $eizab]^  ^ha^.  ai^e  bqund  for  theports  of  Colombia  and 
other  places:  the  consequence,  is,  that  the  sea  is  covered  with 
pirates  bearing,  the  Castilian  flag,  and  lying. in  wait  for  whatevet 
vessels  may  appear  in^sight^  The  Spanish  .conamandacs,  deserted  by 
the  capital,  receiving  from.it  neither,  mea  nor  money,,  seek  in  these 
{Captures  either  a  coqipensation  for  the  injuries  they  have  sustained, 
or  the  actual  means  of  support.  English  vessels  have  not  been  spared 
any  more  th^n  the  rest  ^  and  as  die  nuoiber  o£  them  makes  the 
losses  iiKurred  in  this  way  a  serious  niatter,  the  English  govern* 
meiit  ha&  taken  it  up^  ihejr  have  the  means  of  ei^orcing  their 
argum^nts^  ai\d  therefore  they  caa.gaii;^  attention  to  them;  the 
consequence  is,  ihzt  Spain  has  paid  twenty  million&f  or  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  h^i»elf  c;»lled.mistre&8  of  .America*  Every,  one  affixes  to 
his  pretentions,. .whether  they, be  well  or  ilWounded,  tho/price  diat 
he  imagines  they  deserve..  There  are  those  who  .are  not  personally 
interested  in  these  political. changes,  and  who.may  therefore  be 
acknqwleged  as  more  likely  to  form  impartial  judgments.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  mai\y  of  these,  that  this  t^um,  this  money  paid  for 
^damages  $is  it:  were,  might  haTe.beea  more  usefully  employed  in 
Spain,  as  well  aa  the  soldiers  needlessly  lost  in  the  defence  of 
America :.  in  sho^ti^  tl^at  the  army  of  the  JSrazils  would  have  been 
better  at  Lisbpn  than,  at  Bahia. . 

Be  that  as  i^^mayt  ^he  general  cry  now  is,  England  willhave 
Cuba : .  Spain  will  cede  Cnba»  Sucn  is .  the  idea  given  by  the 
American-  p^pe.rs,*  i^depei^dent^from  their  very  nature.:  it  is 
re-echoed  by  tlxe  flqgUsh  jojurn^lsi  ^^f41y  bold  and  daring.  When  it 
is  known  that  such  an  arrangement  was^  never  even  thought  .of,  it 
will  be  seen  what  degree  of  credit  is.  due  tO  the  predictions  of  these 
^speculators  in  events*    Did  any  of  those,  who  thus  generously  gave 
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Cuba  awftyt  reflect  .on'  the  diaractar'  of  their  doiUtianV  and  tht 
situation  in  whicli  it  would  place  both  the  giver  and  the  receiTec  ? 

Spain  18  not  in  general  iticlined  to  cede  any  thing :  we  see  her 
graining  herself  of  men  and  mt>ne7>£br'the8akeof  an  imaginary 
sovereignty  over.  America^  which  it  ia  imppsaiUe.sbe  can  aetuallj 
hold  ^  we  see  the  skeletons  of  her  battalions  persist  in  disputing 
everv  inch  of  a  territory  which  repulses  thein  altogether.  They 
persist^  nevertheless^  without  a  hope  of  success— without  communi- 
cation with  the  capital}  to  which  they  offer  up  the  sacrifice  of  a 
perseverance  sealed  with  their  blood.  We  see' all  diiSj  and  yet 
we  talk  of  Spain  giving  up  Cuba  qn  the  very  first  sununonsi 
tod  resigning  to  another  power  the  most  imporl^ni  of  all  her 
coloniesi  whether  we  consider  it  with  respect  to  its  own  value, 
or  to  the  relative  situation  it  holds  with  those  she  has  already  lost; 
fbr  it  is  by  Cuba  alone  that  she  can  keep  up  any  communication 
with  theni^  or  hope  to  tn^intain  her  partisans  in  Mexico  and  South 
America*  It  is  Cuba  that  finds  supplies  for  the  Spanish  power  in 
America  :i-*-to  Cuba,  she  must  look  for  arms  and  vessels.  Deprive 
fipain  of  Cuba,  and  America,  as  a  country,  is  instantly  as  inacces^ 
sible  to  her  as  China  is.  The  pretended  ceding  then  of  a  place 
every  way  so  important,  carries  absurdity  on  the  very  face  of  it. 

Every  acquisition  of  territory  ought  to  be  fairly  viewed  on  all 
Adesp  and  all  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  impartially  weighed, 
before  it  can  rationally  be  pronounced  an  evil  or  a  good.  Cuba 
would'  on  many  accounts  be  desirable  to  England,  and  it  is 
therefore  very  natural  for  her  to  desire  the  possession  of  if. 
But  die  already  occupies  more  of  the  habitable  globej  and  a 
greater  number  of  cdonies  than  she  can  defend.  It  was  never 
intended  that  the  government  of  the  world  should  rest  with  an^ 
single  power.  Cuba  is  a  very  extensive  country,  thickly  populated  *, 
its  customs,  its  religion,  its^  language,  are  all  different  from  those 
of  England ;  it  has  likewise  a  great  number  of  slaves,  and  England 
has  already  full  as  o^any  negroes  as  she  can  keep  in  order.  A  part 
of  her  military  force  must  be  employed  in  guarding  this  new 
teiritory,  wide  and  insecure  as  it  is.  Granting,  however,  that 
Spain  might  be  willing  to  yield  Cuba,  yet  if  C|iba  were  not  equaDj 
willing  to  be  yielded,  war  must  be  the  consequence^  and  in  that 
case  the  war  must  be  carried  on  by  England,  for  assuredly  Spain 
would  possess  neither  ability  nor  mclinatiou  for  it.  Cfivmgand 
accepting  countries  then,  it  should  seem,  is  not  always  such  a  simpk 
matter  as  the  projectors  of  this  fine  scheme  would  make  it  appear. 
But  there  are  still  stronger  considerations  on  this  subject,  wUch 
call  for  examination.  England  is  in  possession  of  a  strongly  forti- 
fied post  in  <me  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  in  the  passage  from  the  north 
to  the  south  of  America:  she  moreover  occupies  Trinidad,  which 
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presses  dbseW  M  thc^  Spanish  continenu  if  we  add  Ciiba  to  thiis 
double  kind  ot  poWer  in^  these  latitudes^  England  will  hold  the  kejr 
of  Xhft  Gulf  of  Mexiicdi  and  of  the  passage  between  the  two 
continents  of  America :  thus  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  becomes  a  sett 
6hut  up9  and  th^  great  otitlet  cS  all  the  states  towards  the  West  of  the 
'American  union,  which  is  formed  hf  t]ie  Mississippi  and  Neiir 
Orleans^  would  be  commanded  bj  England*  Such  an  invasbn  of 
the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  two  Americas,  of  the  navigatioh 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  is  of  too  great  consequence  to  be 
allowed  without  the  opposition  of  both  the  hemispheres  combined. 
The  empire  of  England  is  already  so  extended,  h^r  maritime  sway 
is  already  so  orerbearing,  that  of  course  etery  efibrt  would  be 
made,  to  keep  her  from  acquipng.  this  new,  pn^erty*  We  .may 
'prestime  that  dio)}e  who  have  io  easil v  ceded  Cuba  to  England,  have 
not  CMJlid^ited  the  conieqttences  involyed  jn  the  proceedme« 

Should  the' .fate  of  Cuba  be  linked  with  that  of  America, 
'^  justice  inquires  that  it  should  be,  is  it  possible  that  thfs 
fine  Island,  caj^able  ^  of'  forming  in  itself  a  powerftd;  state, 
Should  not  be  catri^  away  by  the  force  of  that  current  which 
receives  its  impulse  from  America  herself?  Cuba,  will  neither 
belong  to  Spain  not  to  England,  nor  to  any  other  power  j  she  will 
belong  to  herself  alone— she  will  be  neither  ceded  nor  retained. 
Ciuba  win  be'  free,^  from  her  own  exertions,  ot  from  those  of  h^ 
American  neighbors;  How  can  it'  be  imagined  that  they  will 
bear,  so  dose  to  them  a  sally-pptt,  as  it  may  be  termed, ;mience 
tlangets  and  evHs  of  every  description  may  continiialfy  issue  out 
t>n  thenfi:  It  is  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  things.  Cubii 
'wffl  not  only  be  fr^e,  but  she  ^U  be  a  t^public :  for  the  republics 
6f  Ahierica  Will  assert  their  right  to  interfere,.n6twith8tandiiig  the 
tA  which  separates  them  from  Cuba;  and  will 'not  suffer  the 
'establisfament  of  monarchical,  governments,  which  would  form  in 
In  ev'ety  respect'  so  striking  a  contrast  to  their  own,  any.  more 
%han  thfe'  crowned  heads  of  Europe'  would  'suffer  irepubHcs  to 
-spring  around  thiem,  to  give  a  picture  of  independence  which 
rnigjfat  pl^e  tob^  captivating  to  the  imaginations  of  such  as  should 
contehiplate  it. 

Tins  'sul^^t  requires  and  invites  discussion  and  reflection.  If 
two  standards  of  poJicy  be  erected  at  the  two  extremes  of  Europe, 
^o  Jstandards  of  social  order  rear  themselves  likewise  over  the  two 
iiettiisrlhereSi  The  day-star  of, republicanism  rises  triumphantly 
Wer  AtterieaV.  and  ^rHI  terminate  in  the  ehli^h.tening  of  all  lliat 
cotmtry,  whSst  Europe  will  remain  under  the  dominion  of  royalty. 
Such  W  division 'of  the'  world  lias  hrtherto  been  unexampled. 
It  must  inevitably  lead  to  new  scenes  between  countries  so  dilTe*- 
^^  organised;    it  will  require  more  wisdom  to  prevent  the 
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influ^ices  thus  created,  tba&  is.nttcegKir/iiDerely  Cb  -fofesee 
them.  Widi  the  slightest  prudence,  and  foresignt^  \|^itierica 
^ight  at,  this  moment  have -been  as  much^nder  mpna^chical 
government  as  Europe  is»  and  hj  that  means  bsive  been  a  greajt 
support  to  her  \  instead  of  wlucl^  as  matters  now  Stajadj  it  is  the 
rojalty  of  Europe  that  has  to  defend  it^If  against  tlie  republicanism 
of  America*  It  was  predicted^  long  since  that  this  would  be.the 
^ase>  but  the  prediction  only  drew  down  calumnies  and  abuse  09 
.those  who  sent  it  forth. 

.  -     CHAP.  XlV.^fhepoluy  qf  Efigland. 

}   What  is  policy  in  general?  the'art  of  conduct,  as  applicable 
to  the  government  of  states  ^  the  end  of  it,  which  i&  the  good  of -the 
state,  xs  the  same  in  all;  but  the  means  vary;  they  must  change 
'with  the  times ;  with  the  infancy,  the  prime,  and  the  old  age  of  the 
States  they  are  cbnnectecl  with :  they  must  likewise  be  influenced 
^by    the   number,  force,  and   distance  of  othei;  states^:  sind  aU 
'the  separate  interests  of  each  must  be  taken:  into4ue  consideration. 
The  foe  of  to-day  may  become  the  friend  of  to-morvow  ^  and 
yice^  versa.    Aflections  alter  and  wear  out  between  states^  as  be- 
.'tween  individuals*  Such  a  system  of  policy  as  would  obstinately  dis* 
^ain  to  accommodate  itseU  to  any  of  these  changes,  yFoukI  be  the 
.greatest  scourge  that  states  could  be  visited  with*  Sound  policy  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  past ;  it  has  only  to  secu^  the  present,  and 
io  make  preparations  against  the  future.    It  is  on  these  principles 
^that  we  snould  judge  of  the  policy  of  England.  -  AU  ancient  feuds 
land  grievances .  should  be  left  entirely  out  of  the  cbxisideration 
.The  severest  wounds  that  France  ever  received,  have  been  inflicted 
^by  the  English.  From  the  battle  of  Cressy  to  that  of  Waterloo— 
'from  that  of  La  Hogue  to  that  of  Trafalgar,  it  is  from  England 
|that  France  mav  trace  her.  greatest  losses  ;  but  what  use  is  there 
in  recollecting  this  ?  what,  in  fact,  have  the  eppcha  of  these  dis- 
astrous events  (o  do  with  the  present  time  ?  Let  us  tear  mi  by  ^ 
roots  these  inconsiderate  and  injurious  prejudices,  whim  woul^ 
xepresent  a  whole  people  as  living  in  an  habitual  state  of  rajnne 
and  injustice :  a  system  of  piracy  never  was  the  hereditary  policy 
'of  any  country,  excepting  Algiers.    It  is  false  that  any  civilised 
nations  entertain  such  principles ;  to  them  good  faith  is  essential— 
It  is  their  sine  qua  turn*    England  has  been  continually  reproached 
with  her  bad  ndth,  as  if  she  had  actually  imbibed  her  principles  at 
Carthage.    Where,  alas!   is  the  nation  that  caa:  flatter  itself  it 
possesses  annals  without  a  blot !    Can  Prussia  boast  a  fairer  title 
to  Silesia  than  England  can  to  Indi^  2    By  what  right  is  America 
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made  to*  brftfrig  to  Eufope,  alid  Pdatld  to  th€  HtAj  Allhtiti  f 
Where  is  th^  ftaHdn  ihit  might  not  clatttt  thd  fenifem^Me  ft iVilel^fe 
t>f  tetortiiiglhfe  dott  of  ahtfSe'  oft  its  abnsets-?  L^t  trd  step  bejrorid 
thfe'jieh^  tfrrfe  of  reproaches  amdtefctiriiih^Onfs,  alid,  leatittg 
the  Ijigland  oMofmer  si^es,  ^cfritr^  as  all  othdr  itatei  hstVe  doit^^ 
let  us  only  cotn^idet*  die  Ettgbnl  t)f  the*  |>¥esei^  da^^  ihi  hdx 
contiexlon'with'the'future.^  -      •        • 

It  has  been  proved  that  England  is  an  exiti^dbtitltietitit  p^^ef,^^ 
that  6he  cannot  act  immediately  on  the  cOntinent-^tlMtt  dt6 
cannot  retain  any  part  o^  it,  atid  that  Consequently  she  h 
hatmkss,  as  fsrtaw  respect^  the '<»fttinent  Ifseffl  It  id  eai^', 
then,  to  see  the  bart  that  England  is  Called  <m  t6  ict  ;  it 
IS  prefcwrfy  that  of  &  peridn  iivh&  dtetlodk^  *  ptme  in  ^Wtfi 
he*  Krtistm  Cart  iieitb«r  win  nor  lose,  tmf  -^bse  btisiAe^s:  h 
h  to  'see  fair  jihy  among  others.  To  fiidge  bf  the  infflaence 
o£'  England  on  the  continefit,  h  should  seeMr  as  if  her  owii 
Jfttetestl  were  purposely  left  out  of  the  questibri,  ifa  dfder  th^f  she 
rti^ltt  be  enabled  to  exercise  iffrpartiMtty  of  judgment,  to  defend 
tl^e  weak  against,  the  strong,  and  tortak^  cite  tW  tib'oii^  ferret 
shall,  in  its  avarice  or  ambitiori,  invade  or  <yppr€8«^aiSb(het.  If  We 
appeal  to  the  page^  history,  that  fttparriaf  wifAdS*,  Vhtch  caftiiot 
be  irttimidated,  ot  suborned^  or  siiertce^,  wi^  ikrtl  find^hat  Kffeof 
co^d«<it:has  been  putiued  bjr  England  foi*  d1«  ltf»<t»^^  hutlth-ed  afid 
fotty  y^ars,  whenever  diehas'been  able  m  foMW#  fli^  nf^Ar^I  beht 
of  Jier  policy.  This  she  was  not  allowed  to^  iti  kht  Mtf  #ars  which 
Charles  IL,  at  the  suggestion  of  ^  mmistry  tOo  Veff  kriofWft  b>f 
the  name  of  the  Catfta/^  declared  agamst'Hollamdf^w^rsexprdssr^ 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  who  rtwhglhig  their  bwA 
Snteresrs  with  those  of  the- people  ttief  were  thu©  compelled  to 
attack,  conceived  a  settled  distrtist  bf  Charles-thtf  Second  ;  seeing 
hitn  Kbor'mg  to  deaCroy  art  tfeat  they  CbftcefV^  t&  Be  most 
v^Iu^ble.  But  no  sooner  did  WiUiaEih  restore  to  ^tiglaoME  the  full 
exercise  of  the  privileges  which  Chacrles  btttfnficessandf  ettdciveired 
to  undermine  and  obliterate,  than^be  resuilied  her  nattftal  sitaa<^ 
tioo,  asarbiter  of  the  interests  of  theEiiropeait  States ;  afce  took  th6 
lead  among  the  powers  Which  allied  then^sehes-a^afnsc  LotAs  Mth^ 
who  maintained  the  War  o"  the  Successiortj  trtftly  by  witftdi'aWiilg 
herself,  she  brought  about  a  terrtiin^tiott :  of  *  tfeid  war,  entitely 
different  from  the  principle  ort  which  it  had  beenrundeftiAefW.  Ill 
1740,  she  united  with  the  power's  that  oppOsed^^tJwftrtelt^  agiimt 
the  oppressors  of  Maria  Theresa ;  she  has  shotHlf  hilletibli^ 
resistance  during  the  revolutionary  wa?-,  a^d  lias  rafted 
up  enemies  to  Napoleon,  even  frbfti  those  whorti  h*  had 
bowed  beneath  his  feet.  It  was  England  alont*-  tttat  r^vidd  the 
VOL.  XXV.  Pam.  NO.  L.  ST  M 
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dioopinff  spirits^  and  inrigorated  the  wearied  anns  of  Europe, 
and  rendered  Jier  finally  irictorious,  almost  in  spite  of  herself.  Far  is 
it  from  the  intention  ot  these  pages  to  scatter  incense  on  the  altar  of 
£nglan4's  glory  ;  her  triumphs  have  cost  France  too  dear  for  them 
to  be  celebrated  in  this  place  ^  but  regret  must  not  be  allowed  to  war 
with  truth.    One  of  those  caprices  of  fortune  which  can  only  be 
played  off  in  eastern  palaces,  or  in  countries  without  any  settled 
constitution,  placed  Cardinal  Alberoni  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Spain : 
having  outwitted  the  Princess  d'Ursino,  and  made  himself  master 
of  a  monarch  who  always   required   leading-strings,  he  began 
to    imagine    himself    a    very    superior    genius,    and    to     plan 
projects  far  beyond  his  means  of  carrying  them  into  execution ; 
but  by  whom  was  the  wild  career  of  his  ambition  cut  short  in  its 
very  outset  ?     Was  it  not  by  England  i    Was  it  not  England* 
who,  in  1790,  made  the  powerful  and  magnificent  Catharine  relax 
her  grasp  on  Turkey  (  Was  it  not  England  that  checked  Gustavus 
when  he  wat  precipitating  himself  into  an  indefensible  enterprise 
against  Denmark  ?   In  short,  history  shows  us  plainly  enough  that 
ever  since  William  the  Third  mounted  the  throne  of  England,  her 
invariable  line  of  conduct  has  been  to  uphold  the  weakest  oi  the 
continental  powers  against  the  strongest,  and  to  keep  the  former 
united  closely  together.    This  system  is  pointed  out  to  Engls^id 
by  nature  herself  |  she  cannot  go  against  it  without  feeling  that  * 
she  is  doing  wrong.    If  the  continent  requires  active  exertion 
from  England,  she  must  have  leave  from  the  continent  so  to  exert 
herself  ;  and  without  such  leave  she  can  do  nothing.    In  drawing 
from  this   principle  its  inevitable  consequence,  we  shall  find  that 
England  must  act,  in  the  present  day,  precisely  the  same  part  against 
the  more  important  powers  which  it  has  done  formerly  ;  and  as 
Russia  is  at  this  time  the  most  important  of  all  the  European 
states,  it  i^  natural  to  conclude  that  with  respect  to  her,  resistance, 
opposition,  and  incessant  watchfulness,   form  the  very  basis  of 
English  policy.    England  herself  neither  makes,  nor  seeks  for  this 
opposition :  it  is  not  with  her  a  matter  of  choice ;  it  arises  from  the 
very  nature  of  her  situation,  and  is  what  she  cannot  lay  aside.  The 
same  instinctive  desire  of  self-preservation  which  has  guided  her 
in  her  career  hitherto,  will  not  permit   her  to  depart  from  it 
now.    Truly  glorious  is  the  spectacle  of  a  whole  nation  unani- 
mously lavishing  their  blood  and   treasure  in  defence   of  the 
liberties  of  Europe,  wheresoever,  or  by  whomsoever  they  may 
be  threatened.     Whence  then  arises  this  perseverance  in  right 
principles  ?  whence  but  from  the  freedom  of  opinion  which  exists 
among  this  people,  which  circulates  in  their  very  veins,  and  which 
is  the  fruit  of  their  admirable  institutions  ?     Among  them  all 
topics  are  open  to  unrestrained  and   uninterrupted  discuaaon; 
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before  which  intrigue  and  falsehood  fly,  lik^children  from  phan* 
toms :  snares  laid  for  the  monardi  are  instantly  penetrated,  and 
exposed  to  view ;  it  is  the  national  interest  to  counteract  them,  and 
that  interest,  ever  on  the  alert,  wiil  make  itself  heard*  In  such  a 
state  of  things  no  errors  can  be  of  any  long  duration:  they  are  soon 
dispersed,  or  enlightened  by  that  kind  of  discussion  which  i$  certain' 
to  be  sincere,  because  it  is  free.  Versatile  and  ill-founded  inclinations* 
can  obtain  no  permanent  influence  over  the  fixedness  and  magni- 
tude of  national  interests  *,  consequently,  the  policy  of  England  is  in- 
its  very  essence  firm  and  equal;  and  will  be  governed  in  its- 
application  to  the  new  continental  system  precisely  by  the  Same 
principles  that  it  has.  been  heretofore.  She  will  play  the  same 
part  of  active  and  persevering  opposition  against  Russia,  as  she  did' 
against  Louis  14th  and  Napoleon.  She  will  even  increase  her 
exertions  in  proportion  to  the  danger  of  the  case  :  for  Louis  and^ 
Napoleon  were  men,  and  the  mischiefs  to  which  the  ambitious 
turn  of  their  minds  were  calculated  to  give  rise,  could  only  be 
considered  as  accidents  terminating  with  tlie  existence  of  those - 
with  whom  they  originated.  But  when  the  designs  of  Russia 
shall. finish,  England  will  find  hdrself  involved  in  them  on  her  own' 
account,  as  wisll  as  on  the  account  of  others.  If  we  wish  for 
a  striking  example  of  this  tendency  in  the  English  constitution,' 
to  assert  the  national  interests  both  in  word  and  deed,  we  need' 
only  consider  the  conduct  of  government  in  recent  instances. 

When  Lord  Londonderry  was  at  the  head  of  the  British  state, 
he  betrayed  a  marked  partiality  towards  die  Holy  Alliance,  and' 
a  bitter  grudge  against  the  French  revolution.  Inflated*  by  a 
victory,  the  credit  of  which  he  ascribed  to  his  own  plans,  he 
treated  with  open  repulsion  and  contempt  the  principles  of  politi- 
cal liberty,  of  which  he  had  never  at  any  time  been  the  friend.  In 
his  policv  with  respect  to  Greece,  he  was  governed  by  the  false  esti- 
mate wnich  he,  as  well  as  Austria,  had  made  of  the  necessity  of 
uphol^Hng  the  Ottoman  power,  as  a  balance  to  that  of  Russia :  he 
8upp6rted  this  fine  theory  by  projects  of  reform,  especially  among 
the^ Janissaries ;  thus  beginning  in  fact  by  making  war  on  the 
very  corps  whose  assistance  he  most  needed  to  carry  it  on.  Time, 
has  set  all  these  reveries  in  their  proper  point  of  view.  Before 
the  Ottoman  power  could  be  opposed  to  the  Russian  power,  it 
was  at  least  necessary  to  ascertain  that  it  existed  \  accordingly  it 
has  been  looked  for,  but  In  vain ;  and  the  body  that  was  to  have 
been  reformed,  have  commenced  their  own  operations  by  ridding 
themselves  of  their  reformer. 

Notwithstanding  his  predilection  for  the  Holy  Alliance,  Lord 
Londonderry  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  approve  entirely 
of  the  principles  that  were  suggested  by  it  to  the  congress  at 
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Troppau  \  and  tid  sooner  did  he  quit  the  atage^  than  the  Toice 
of  the  people  compelled  the  ministry  to  renounce  its  eonnexion 
with  those  who  had  giyen  their  signatures^  and  entirely  to  alter 
its  line  of  conduct  with  respect  to  Greece  and  Tatlcey. 

The  ministry  never  can^^  withstand  the  current  of  popular 
opinion  ^  with  that  in  its  favor  it  can  accomplish  every  thing ; 
against  it  nothing.  It  is  owing  to  being  supported  by  the  public 
feeling}  or  rather  by  the  sentiments  and  interests  ot  the  natiooj 
that  the  ministry  has  been  able  to  pronounce  as  it  has  done  on 
the  afiairs  of  Spain*  The  political  system  of  England  rests  then  on 
these  three  points.  Istt  To  maintain  peace  on  thd  continent. 
12nd,  To  defend  social  order,  and  pubKc  liberty  throughout 
the  world.  Srd,  Invariably  to  oppose  every  power  c^paUe  of. 
oppressing  the  continent.  Rationally  speaking,  there  is  nothiog 
left  for  England  to  acquire :  she  is  sdready  over-loaded,  saturated 
with  possessions :  whatever  she  might  add  to  diem  Would  be 
scarcely  perceptible,  amidst  wealth  like  hers;  nay,  would  be 
absolutely  troublesome  to  her*  It  is  a  very  good  masim,  that 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  others,  we  ought  not  td  want  any 
thing  for  ourselves^  England  is  precisely  in  this  situatioB  \  and  as 
she  has  found  that  it  is  essential  to  all  commerce  to  be  regulated 
on  principles  of  liberty  and  reciprocity,  and  that  one  nation  can 
never  gain  any  thing  by  the  impoverishing  of  another,  she  will  be 
convinced  also  that  her  own  stability  and  greatness^  fsir  from 
requiring  the  sacrifice  of  other  countries,  call  on  her»  on  the 
contrary y  to  protect  them  in  their  liberties,  and  foster  them  in  their 
well  doing.  Thus  the  narrow  and  anti-'social  system  of  politics 
which  has  hitherto  too  generally  prevailed,  will  be  exchanged  for 
one  on  humane  and  liberal  principles^  It  is  to  civilisation  alone 
that  the  world  is  indebted  for  diis  cheering  prospect,  so  long 
hidden  from  its  8^ht«' 

'  i  niiml  instet  in  this  place  ^  lirtsAtk  whieh  beldfig^  to  A  itiljeet  toe  tt^ 

Sonant  for  me  to  have  omitted  it  without  regret.  It  appears  from  the  ftepom 
Hx  182 1^  that  England  in  that  year  found  her  Poor's  Rates,  which  had  risen 
to  20,000,000,  diminished  to  nearly  one-half:  what  a  relief  to  the  nation ! 
ifhtx  a  ligbtenitif;  t0  the  goternment!  what  an  ineonti^ehible  proof  of 
the  pct^er  of  lalior,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  manufe<^^iririg  counties ! 
at  this  very  time,  Ensland  is  endeavoritki  to  reslraia  b/  ia«r  those 
marriages,  the  fruits  of  which  cari  only  add  to  the  butden  of  pauperisoi. 
It  ib  a  delicate  undertaking,  which  has  to  gain  the  consent  of  liberty  and 
ilattire  to  gi?e  op  theit  rights,  as  a  sacrifrce  to  public  prosperity.  The  very 
tptepoiitioii)  bi^wevei!^^  sueh  a  problem  \i  commendable. 
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CHAP.  SV.-p^jBi4Mki, 

As  in  romancesi  we  find  some  epchantreM  transporting  us^with 
her  magic  wan4>  from  brilliant  palaces  p^pled  with  young  and 
lovely  forms  \  from  soft  music  and  delicious  perfumes ;  from  imagies 
of  peace  and  love  and  joy  \  to  frightful  desarts,  silence>  solitude  and 
horror^  so  it  is  in  changing  the  scene  from  England  tp  Russia.  The 
waves  of  gold  which  wa4i  the  shores  of  Britain}  the  arts  which 
demand  itribute  from  the  whol^  gjlpbej  ^e  flags  which  proudly 
wave  over  all  its  seas,  the  people  so  saturated  with  all  the  goods  o£ 
life,  so  elevated  in  the  scale  of  civilisatiodj  so  favored  in  their.  ias^-» 
tutions,  so  susceptible  of  injury  in  the  wide  diffusi^i  of  their  in^ 
t^restSj  confided,  as  it  may  be  said,  to  the  keeping  of  the  world  at 
large,  all  the  splendid  edifice  of  wealth  and  civilisation,  which  re* 
quures  so  much  skill  in  its  management,  all  disappears,  and  its 
place  is  supplied  by  an  immense  power,  inexhaustible  in  its  means 
to  injure,  and  which  no  hand  can  reach  or  restrain :  a  power  which^ 
like  ancient  Thrace,  produces  only  iron  aqd  soldiers,  instruments 
of  destruction  brandished  against  Europe.  Thus  it  is  that  Rus* 
9ia  ought  to  be  considered  ;  and  in  this  light  it  is  that  we  shall 
view  the  colossal  power,  of  which  from  a  singular  combination  of 
circumstances,  the  world,  is  compelled  to  bear  the  weight* 


Territory. 

Russia  comprehends  in  e3{;tent  a  seventh  part  of  the  globe*  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  pole ;  on  the  east  by  the  wall  of 
China  -,  op  the  west  by  Austria  and  Prussia  \  on  the  south  by  the 
mountains  and  seas  of  Asia;  by  Caucasus,  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  Danube.  Poland  is  the  avant-mur  of  this  formidable  empire, 
and  must  be  crossed,  before  any  of  the  Russian  territory,  strictly 
speaking,  can  be  reached.  The  latter  commences  at  the  Borysthenus, 
and  the  Pwina :  but  by  the  occupation  of  Poland,  Russia  now 
penetrates  into  the  very  heart  of  Europe.  By  it  she  is  enabled  to 
bring  her  arsenals  close  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany:  former]y> 
she  was  obliged  to  supply  all  her  military  provisions  fronihqrown 
provinces,  which  rendered  her  expeditions  slower,  more  expensive* 
and  less  certain  :  now,  by  the  possession  of  Poland,  she  can  form 
)iU  the  establishments  she  may  desire  on  the  Vistula  and  the  Bug.  Za« 
moaki,  Warsaw,  and  other  places,  will  serve  her  for  frontier-lines  and 
military depQts,objectsofthefirstimportancetoher;  audit  Ls  evident 
that  she  will  finish  by  taking  the  Vistula  for  her  natural  boundary. 
Thisriver  flows  directly  from  the  Carpathianmountains  to  the  9altij?» 
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Friendships  and  alliances  which  hare  been  fonned  merely  in  con^ 
sequence  of  circumstances  that  can  never  occur  again,  must  of  ne- 
cessity, in  time,  give  way  to  the  re-establishment  of  things  in  their 
old  channel.  Every  powerful  state  has  an  irresistible  tendency  to- 
wards the  appropriation  of  certain  objects  in  its  favor  :  the  precise 
period  of  this  result  being  obtained,  must  be  accelerated  or  retarded, 
as  time  and  opportunity  may  favor  it ;  nevertheless,  it  will  finally 
arrive.  It  is  thus  that  Finland  is  at  last  incorporated  with  Rus- 
sia )  Normandy  and  Britanny  with  France ;  and  Venice  with 
Austria.  In  time,  the  Vistula  throughout  all  its  extended  course 
will  be  the  Russian  frontier ;  all  the  territory  beyond  it  will  be 
taken,  as  a  compensation  for  that  which  may  be  abandoned  on  its 
right  bank ;  by  which  arrangement  a  barrier  may  be  formed  which 
is  wanting  on  this  side  :  for  amidst  all  the  evils  which  have  been  in- 
troduced  with  the  cession  of  Poland,  one  of  the  most  formidable 
is  having  permitted  Russia  to  pass  the  Vistula,  which  ought  to 
have  served  as  a  frontier  and  defence  to  the  German  side  of 
Europe. 

The  form  and  situation  of  Russia  render  her  independent  of 
any  ti'oublesome  neighbor.  The  conquest  of  Finland  has  ridded 
her  of  the  surveillance  of  Sweden,  her  ancient  enemy.  The 
power  of  Turkey  is  at  an  end ;  she  can  no  longer  make  herself 
dreaded  v  on  the  contrary,^  she  has  every  thing  to  fear.  Russia 
holds  such  a  position  among  the  Prussian  states,  from  the  Oder  to 
the  Niemen,  that  bv  a  simple  movement  on  the  right  it  separates  one 
third  of  Prussia  from  the  very  body  of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
This  commanding  position  renders  Prussia  completely  subordinate 
to  Russia,  and  sufficiently  explains  the  inequality  which  exists  in 
the  respective  strength  of  the  two  countries. 
'  Austria  is  far  superior  to  Prussia,  in  point  of  power :  nevertheless, 
it  is  by  no  means  a  formidable  neighbor  to  Russia  :  there  is  too 
decided  an  inequaHty  of  strength  between  them  also.  Austria  has 
always  been  imperfect  in  her  boundaries;  particularly  towards 
Russia,  in  her  relations  with  which  she  has  grievously  felt  the  want 
of  better  fortified  frontiers  :  for  Russia  can  in  fact  open  war  on  her 
within  fifty  leagues  of  Vienna,  and  enter  Moravia,  whence  the 
roads  are  open  even  to  the  very  capital.  Neither  Olmutz  nor 
Brunn  are  in  a  condition  to  oppose  the  progress  of  a  Russian 
army. 

Russia  then  sees  around  her  only  trembling  vassals,  and  intimi- 
dated politicians.  She  is  defended  by  her  climate,  her  separation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  She  has  space  and  the  seasons  in  her 
favor.  After  lahor  and  difficulty,  we  arrive  at  ramparts  of  ice; 
before  which  the  shades  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  and  of  Napoleon 
seem  to  wandier,  in  order  to  remind  the  rashly  bold  of  the  fate 
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that  awaits  them  in  these  dismal  countries;  which  hare  receired 
from  nature  the  fatal  eift  of  being  able  to  dispense  evils  to  others, 
from  the  eflPects  of  which  they  are  themselves  secure.  In  what 
number,  in  what  season,  in  what 'place  would  it  be  possible  to  find 
her  vulnerable :  so  vast  is  her  surface,  that  the  greatest  army,  an 
army  powerful  alike  by  talent  as  bv  bravery,  like  that  of  Napoleon, 
appeared  on  it  only  like  a  troop  ox  ants  climbing  on  the  side  6f  a 
hill.  A  small  army  can  do  nothing  against  Russia,  it  would  be  a 
mere  noil-eiltity,  and  a  large  one  could  not  find  means,  of 
subsistence.  The  extent  of  territory  renders  it  easily  practicable 
to  turn  the  wings  of  the  assailants,  and  cut  off  their  communica . 
tions  :  supplies  fail,  marches  are  laborious ;  the  earth  appears  over- 
whelmed with  seas  of  sand ;  eternal  forests  of  fir  blacken  the 
horizon ;  a  ferocious  population  flies  from  the  presence  of  strangers, 
or  takes  up  arms  against  them  ;  manners,  language,  food,  are  all 
diflerent  from  those  of  Europe — it  is  another  world.  A  tardy  spring 
ushers  in  a  precocious  winter ;  the  few  months  fitted  for  action 
are  lost  in  approaching  the  frontiers,  and  when  arrived  there  the 
keen  blasts  of  the  north  wind  benumb  the  arms  of  the  assailants, 
and  bury  the  labors  of  the  husbandman  under  mountains  of  snow. 
Hoar  frosts,  the  avengers  of  Russia,  bind  every  thing  in  icy  chains  $ 
every  thing  seems  annihilated ;  every  thing  expires  under  these  un« 
pitying  skies.  Such  is  war  against  Russia  f  Thus  it  is  that  she 
is  secured  by  nature  from  attack ;  that  she  admits  her  enemies 
into  her  bosom  onl]y  to  give  them  graves 


Population. 

The  population  of  Russia  is  not  known,  llk^  that  of  more  civi- 
Ksed  countries.  The  hordes  which  wander  in  the  Vast  solitudes  of 
Asia,  in  Caucasus,  and  southern  Russia,  cannot  be  numbered ; 
the  modes  of  life  among  these  colonies  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  rules  by  which  the  amount  of  a  fixed  population  may  be  ascer- 
tained. In  Russia  there  are  no  public  acts  relative  to  the  popula- 
tion, excepting  for  the  subjects  of  the  Greek  church  $  but  in  conV 
fining  ourselves  to  European  and  Polish  Russia,  we  run  no  risk  of 
exceeding  the  truth,  if  we  state  its  population  at  fifty  millions.  As  the 
object  of  this  essay  is  to  compare  the  respective  strength  of  Russia 
and  of  England,  it  is  fair  to  take  the  Poles  into  the  calculation  | 
for  whatever  the  soldiery  of  Russia  may  consist  of,  they  still  make 
up  a  part  of  her  strength ;  and  as  the  Poles  act  in  obedience  to  her 
commands,  as  their  flags  are  inseparably  raised  with  hers,  of  whatr 
ever  color  they  may  be,  it  follows  that  the  Poles  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  population  which  co-operatet  in  the  action  of  Russiat 
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on  Ip^irope*    We  shall  tl^erpfore  assume  (he  {luss^n  popuJ^iipiitQ 
consist  of  fift^  millions  }  ^t  least  that  part  pf  it  which  ipfluenp^s 
the  action  of  the  government,  and,  a€|  such,  the  pnly  part  with 
ii{rhich  ly^  h^ve  s^ny  thing  to  do  in  the  present  discussiop.     It 
ought  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind, 
which  has  equal  reference  to  the  present  and  the  f uturp,  it  is  not 
merely  the  aptually  existing  population  that  is  to  ^  ta^en  into 
consideration  j  the  vast  future  generations  that  will  inevitably  spring 
up  in  this  mighty  empire  must  ^Iso  be  conside.re4«     Slowly  as 
B-ussia  ackjipwTeges  the  influence  of  civilisation,  she  cannot  be  in- 
sensible tQ  its  ben^jEits  :  if  ^ven  its  absence  has  not  been  ^ble  to 
check  her  population,  yrhat  effect  will  not  its  presence   produce, 
Two  striking  examples  are  already  before  our  eyes.    Petersburgh, 
which  little  more  than  a  century  agp  was  only  an  assepiblage  of 
^shefipen's  hutSj  now  contains  four  hundred  thousand  inbabitatits. 
pdessa  ha$  in  forty  years  attained  a  population  of  fifty  thousand 
^ouls,  an4  i"  anotner  hundred  years  it  will  have  two  hundred 
lJ;ou§and.    The  Crimea,  purged  of  its  devastating  and  wandering 
horde?,  will  acquire  the  population  which  is  always  the  conse- 
quence pf  m^n  yeip^iping  m  a  fixed  abode  ;  of  the  labors  of  the 
hu$bari4^.^^ji  ^n4  th^  cultivation  of  a  fertile  soil  in  a  favorable 
climate,  ?ind  watered  with  fine  rivers.    Tpwns  long  biiried  in  the 
^lassip  4u^t  of  Taurisp  will  ris^  again  from  their  ruins,  and  once 
more  decorate  shores  no  n^ore  to  be  dyed  in  human  blood.     One 
of  the  ablest  writers  on  political  economy  has  said,  wherever  a  man 
and  woman  find  a  spot  of  ground  capable  of  supporting  them,  diey 
build  a  house,  and  contract  a  marriage.  Population  is  in  proportion 
to  the  means  of  subsistence,  says  JKAalthus  ;  and  with  reason :  for 
without  subsistence  how  can  a  people  live  and  propagate,  and  with 
sub^stenfe  how  can  they  h^lp  doing  both  ?     It  is  with  Russia  as 
with  thp  United  {Jta^ies,  ^nd  with  Ireland.   She  enjoys  all  the  ad- 
vantagi&s  which  haye  acted  with  such  irresistible  stimulus  on  the 
^p^^ri^an  population:  an  immense  territory,  fertile  districts,  and  a 
number  of  grand  rivers.    In  the  general  denomination  of  Russia, 
W^  are  apt  to  confound  territorial  attributes  altogether  different. 
At  the  very  name  we  find  our  imaginations  d^rke^ed  with  images 
^  pier^i^g  frosts  and  inclement  skives:  whereas  a  considerable 
pprtion  of  thl^  yasf  territory   is  situated  ^i^  the  most,  propitious 
fatit^de|  capable  of  producing  all  the  finest  fruits  |  ii^somuph  that 
the  vine,  flo^ishes  as  well  in  the  south  of  Russia  as  of  France* 
^ivili^^tipu,  theOj^  with  the  arts,  sciences,  and  con^merce,  i^  her 
^ai^i  with  improved  regimen,  and  attention  to  health,  m^i^t  inevi- 
t^l^ly  fe^i^nd^t^  ^^§§i^^  and  quicken  ajl  the  ger^is  of  lif^,  which 
-  har^i^m  has,  ^pt  ^prpi4  aud  inactive  iu  heir  bosion^.    Th(e  popv- 
Ifiiflii  of  fluss^a.  wU^  inprc^ft?  Jilfe  tlx^t  of  (h^  XJnrted  §t^tesi  j  th^e  is 
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UO  prevmtipg  4f. .  It  U  in  ^is  ineyits^bte  9t;ate  of  progripssiv^  ^u^r^a^Oj 
cmfmgj^^  yi^w?  wvch  further  i^to  futurity  tha^  spperficial 
(^bs^ryers  fxiay  deean  necessary,  that  w^  mu§t  consider  the  popuU- 
ti<>n  of  Russia,  with  respect  to  Europe,  and  show  the  burden  that 
it  will  gr^u^lly  lay  on  surrounding  nations.  As  it  is  not  v^ry 
difficult  tp  prove  a^  ^crease  in  th^  population  of  France,  Audtrl^, 
and  England,  so  likewise  \X  may  easily  be  imagined  that  this  iU'* 
crease  mtist  nec^essarily  be  slow  \  for  where  places  s^r^  .already 
aloiost  entirely  occupied,^  the  number  left  for  new  coiners  must 
nieqessarily  be  limited|  and  many  embargoes  may  be  laid  on  them  $ 
whereas  in  extensive  tracts,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  Russia  and 
taetJnited  State§,  no  limif^canbe assigned  to  the  increase  of  a  pppula* 
tion  ;^lways  certain  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  neither  restrain*, 
ed  or  compressed  by  surrounding  neighborhood-  The  population 
of  Russia  will  theu  in  time  be  ^ugn^ented  to  a  hundred  millions, 
ajs  is  calculated  i^ji^  be  the  ca§e  in  the  United  States  in  the 
course  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years/  All  the  cir(:umstanQ^S 
which  tend  to  incrf^se  the  pppul^tion  of  America,  militate  in  favor 
of  that  of  Russia  also  \  both  countries  will  follow  with  equ^l  s^ep^-^ 
^herci  civilisiition  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  take  the  lead* 


Cmlisatioth 

The  chief  defect  in  all  calculations  is,  that  they  are  generally 
confined  to  the  time  present ;  as  if  it  was  ever  in  the  nature  of 
things  to  remain  stationary :  inanimate  matter  may  retain  0119  fixed 
mode  of  existence  ;  but  nothing  that  thinks,  wills,  and  acts,  can  be 
governed  by  imniutable  rules. 

At  present^  Russia  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  civilised  ;  I  ac- 
knowlege  it  i  and  therefore  it  is  not  of  her  civilisation  at  the  pre-i 
sent  period  that  I  wish  to  op^ak  5  but  simply  to  inquire  whether 
she  be  capable  of  receiving  as  high  a  degree  of  it  as  that  which 
exists  in  other  <?ountries ;  and  whether  if  she  do  not  as  yet  ex- 
hibit any  very  high  polish  j  if  in  short  she  still  may  not  be  on  a 
footing  with  her  neighbors  in  those  points  of  civilisation,  which  are, 
the  most  important  between  states,  and  which  alone  it  concerns  us 
to  know.  If  we  can  show  from  our  inquiry,  that  Russia  already 
possesses,  or  will  infallibly  obtain,  that  degree  of  civilisation  which 
places  other  nations  on  a  level,  especially  in  the  most  essential 
article,  war,  then  it  is  evident  that  she  is  civilised  sufficiently  to 
answer  her  own  purposes,  and  to  render  her  formidable  to  others* 
And  how  indeed  can  we  deny  her  this  rank,  either  considering  her 
^s  what  she  }s,  or  what  she  xnay  be  i  The  Russtsins  are  not  out 
pf  favpr  with  nature,  ;^ny  mpre  th^n  o^bqp  people ;  tfe^y  are  v?un4 
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in  mihd  as  well  as  body :  their  chiefs  and  of&cers  who  have  been 
conducted  by  the  fortune  of  war  into  our  countries,  are  in  no.  re- 
spect whatsoever  inferior  to  the  mih*^tary  of  other  European  armies ; 
neither  in  information  nor  deportment  has  there  been- any  thing  left 
to  wish  for  in  them.  In  what  are  the  crowds  of  Russian  travel- 
lers whom  the  love  of  science  or  of  pleasure  impels  towards  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe,  in  what  are  they  inferior  to  the 
people  they  visit  ?  Have  they  hot  as  much  the  air  of  being  born 
at  Athens  as  the  Athenians  themselves  ?  what  then  will  not  be  pro- 
duced among  them  by  the  rich  booty  which  their  learned  men  every 
year  bring  into  their  country  from  other  climes  ?  A  brilliant  court, 
the  study  of  the  arts,  princes  favorable  to  their  culdvation,  the 
establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  empire,  the  imitation  of  all 
the  most  perfect  models,  intercourse  with  other  countries^  com- 
merce, all  these  powerful  agents  of  civilisation,  will  raise  Russia  to 
an  equality  with  all  other  civilised  nations,  and  will  produce  in  her 
ail]  the  fruits  which  it  is  in  her  nature  to  bring  forth.  Away  then  with 
that  mode  of  speech  which  makes  us  consider  Russians  as  synoni- 
mous  with  the  barbarians  of  the  North ;  a  mode  as  opposite  to 
courtesy  as  to  reason.  Better  would  it  be  for  us  that  the  Russians 
were  indeed  barbarians ;  it  is  not  their  barbarity,  but  their  civilisation 
that  we  have  to  dread.  At  Narva  eighty  thousand  barbarian  Russians 
fled  before  eight  thousand  soldiers  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  ;  and  their 
cowardice  sought  an  excuse  which,  could  only  have  suggested  itself 
to  barbarians,  that  oi  laying  the  blame  of  their  defeat  on  St.  Nichobs. 
Some  years  afterwards,  the  same  men^  civilised  by  Peter,  enlightentd 
by  the  arts,  and  subordinated  to  the  discipline  of  Europe,  reversed 
the  fate  of  the  battle  of  Narva,  and  became  the  conquerors  of  those 
who  had  been  theiif  masters*  Since  that  time  they  have  made 
regulations  for  themselves,  and  adopted  many  from  ouier  countries. 
Had  they  been  still  in  a  state  of  barbarism  they  would  not  twice 
have  presented  themselves  in  Paris  ;  it  was  civilisation  that  opened 
the  road  to  them.  The  Russians  had  no  power  to  alarm-Constan- 
tinople whilst  they  were  in  a  state  as  barbarous  as  that  of  the 
Turks  themselves  ;  but  no  sooner  have  they  felt  the  influence  of 
civilisation  than  they  have  been  enabled  to  shake  the  sultans  on 
their  thrones.  Poland  subjugated  uncivilised  Moscow  ;  but  Mos- 
cow civilised  has  subjugated  Warsaw.  It  is,  above  all,  in  military 
tactics  that  civilisation  has  enabled  Russia  to  make  Such  wide  and 
threatening  strides  on  Europe, 

Russian  Army. 

All  beyond  the  Vistula  we  may  consider  as  being  covered  with 
a  sort  of  veil,  through  which  it  is  difiicult  to  ascertain  what  i< 
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really  going  on  in  the  interior  of  the  Russian  dmpire*  According 
to  the  fashion  of  the  East,  from  which  it  has  received,  the  original 
impress  of  its  manners,  the  government  of  Russisi  is  concentrated 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  monarch.  He  decides  every  thing  himself, 
writes  little,  and  publishes  nothing.  With  respect  to  a  country 
thus  formed  for  concealing  every  thing  from  general  knowiege, 
we  can  only  be  guided  by  conjecture  ;  the  same  may  be  said  with 
respect  to  the  Russian  army.  According  to  conjecture,  then,  and 
to  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  Russia  can  raise  a  million  of  men  : 
the  grand  army  of  Napoleon  did  not  consist  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  thousand;  without  any  very  exact  calculation,  how- 
ever, we  may  rest  assured  that  the  Russian  army  is  immense.  It 
has  a  population  of  fifty  millions  to  recruit  from.  The  will  of  the 
sovereign  is  absolute  in  all  that  may  be  necessary  for  its  supplies : 
the  country  abounds  in  horses,  and  in  all  the  materiel  of  war. 
The  troops  are  robust,  brave,  and  devoted  to  their  service :  the 
officers  are  very  enlightened  men,  and  have  adopted  all  the  refine- 
ments and  subtleties  in  the  miHtary  art  which  the  experience  of 
Europe  has  taught  them.  The  armies  of  Russia,  in  short,  unite  in 
the  fullest  manner  every  thing  that  can  render  them  formidable, 
and  in  their  doing  so  the  great  danger  of  Europe  cohmts.  A 
hundred  thousand  Poles,  fine  brave  soldiers,  who  have  left  testi- 
monials of  their  courage  in  a  thousand  places,  form  the  avant'^ 
garde  of  this  redoubtable  army ;  military  colleges,  destined  to  co- 
ver the  Russian  frontiers,  are  established  ;  they  labor  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  ;  the  soldier  is  a  machine  strongly  organised,  and 
uniformly  obedient  in  skilful  hands.  Rome  accomplished  the 
conquest  of  the  world  by  Gauls  and  Germans,  led  on  by  Roman 
generals.  At  Pharsalia  the  German  cavalry, .  guided  by  Caesar, 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  world,  by  giving  a  master  to  Rome,  add 
the  legions  of  Illyria  frequently  decided  the  fate  of  the  empire. 
Russia  has  no  country  near  her  which  might  require  her  to  divide 
her  forces  \  though  they  are  quite  numerous  enough  to  allow  of 
division  and  subdivision,  if  necessary.  She  can  display  them  oti 
the  front  of  the  empire  in  the  face  of  Europe  j  she  can  commence 
offensive  operations  fifty  leagues  from  Vienna,  forty  from  Berlin  ; 
and  a  few  miles  from  Stockholm.  She  cannot  be  attacked,  or 
sensibly  injured  in  her  turn.  She  has  neither  maritime  commerce, 
nor  colonies,  nor  in  short  any  thing  that  may  be  seized  by  way  of 
compensation,  or  ransom,  for  what  she  may  appropriate  to  herself 
at  the  expense  of  others.  She  has  no  occasion  to  trouble  herself 
about  the  appearance  of  an  English  fleet  in  the  Baltic.  Vain  pa- 
rade !  which  it  would  be  foolish  indeed  to  make  an  object  of  se^ 
nous  alarm. 
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Policy  ofRusna. 

Tbo  political  system  of  g  stsite  ought  to  be  regulate4  by  the  na- 
ture of  its  situatioo  \  where  tha^  is  entirely  continental,  its  system 
of  politics  ought  to  be  so  likewise^  From  the  time  gf  Peter  the 
Great  to  the  present  momentj  the  policy  of  Russia  has  been  inva^ 
riaUy  the  sanie  \  and  may  be  characterised  in  one  wordj  aggran^ 
4isenunitm  It  might  seem  indeed  as  if  one  and  the  same  mind  had 
regul^led  her  cabinet  for  a  whole  century,  so  undeviatingly  and 
tnediodically  has  she  pursued  the  system  of  adding  to  her  territo* 
lies  whenever  opportunity  occurred.  It  is  by  this  perseverance  that 
she  has  emerged  from  the  interior  of  her  deserts  to  the  heart  of  die 
greatest  states  in  Europe.  And  what  has  she  not  gained  by  her 
constancy  ?  Russia  was  at  one  time  far  from  the  Danube  and  the 
Korth  3ea»  Peter  the  Great  a  hundred  years  ago  besieged  A^off, 
and  Russia  now  occupies  the  Crimea,  and  the  whole  of  Bessarabia* 
The  'jTartarSi  so  long  the  ravagers  ^nd  disturbers  of  Russia,  are 
npw  chased  and  exterminated  by  her,  or  subdued  and  >fixed. .  The 
struggles  of  Finland  have  ended  in  being  united  to  her.  A  road 
towards  the  continent  was  wanting  to  Russia.  Poland  stood  in 
her  way ;  it  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.  In  gU  her  dealings 
livith  ]^apoleon,  whether  of  a  friendly  or  hostile  nature,  the  eclat 
remained  with  him,  the  solid  gain  with  her.  He,  in  fact,  lost  every 
thipgi  and  she  gained  every  thing.  Empire  remains  with  her. 
Hex  successive  usurpations  have  brought  Russia  into  the  middle 
of  Europe  $  to  the  very  gates  of  the  principal  kingdoms  -,  she  can-^ 
not  advance  a  step  farther,  without  deranging  the  general  order  of 
)E^urope »  there  is  nothing  more  for  her  to  gain,  except  on  the  side 
of  Walachia  and  Moldavia  i. by  occupying  these  principalities,  either 
pingly,  or  in  conjunction  with  Austria,  as  was  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  Poland,  and  carrying  her  frontier  definitively  to  the 
Oanube^  This  last  step  would  be  by  no  means  injurious  to  £u« 
rope  'f  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  quarrels  which  are  continually 
prising,  about  provinces  which  are  of  no  use  to  the  Turks,  and 
which  trouble  Europe,  without  her  having  any  interest  in  them. 
Not  in  any  case,  however,  could  it  be  tolerated  by  Europe,  that 
llussia  should  make  a  step,  a  single .  step,  beyond  the  Danube  j 
hence  we  may  see  how  void  of  sense  is  every  thing  that,  has  been 
said  concerning  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  the  JEiussians. 
Those  who  talk  of  such  an  event  cannot  consider  that  they 
gre  speaking  of  what  would  light  the  flames  of  war  throughout 
£uropet 

Since  the  year  1799  Russia  has  five  times  interfered,  with  her  ar- 
mies, in  the  affairs  of  the  south  of  Europe.  From  that  time  she  has 
appeared  at  the  head  of  all  the  political  regulations  on  the  continent ; 
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she  had  numerous  family  aUiaiices  in  the  different  German  eourtsi 
and  exercises  all  her  influence  ater  tbem«  We  do  not  imagine 
that  Russia  will  lav  claim  to  the  actual  sbil  of  the  neighboring 
states  ;  but  she  will  demand  the  first  place  and  principal  consider* 
ration  in  the  scale  of  political  importance :  thus  il  she  Aoei  not 
make  herself  the  absolute  conqueror  of  Europe^  she  at  least  as^ 
sumes  the  character  of  regent,  and  all  that  passes  In  die  country 
ahows  it.  Russia  had  accomplished  her  work  at^the  epoch  ^f  th# 
congress  of  Vienna.  A  principal  party  as  she  was  in  the  federa*- 
tion  which  subdued  Napoleon,  she  could  not  possibly  be  excluded 
from  the  decision  of  the  interests  which  were  left  undecided  by 
his  flight.  But  that  once  done,  Europe  ought  to  hare  concentrated 
herself,  and  interdicted  all  participation  in  her  zSzitiy  to  a  powef 
which,  without  any  direct  interest  in  tbem,has  yet  influence  enough 
to  incline  the  scale  which  ever  way  it  may  please  her.  To  the 
number  of  reproaches  already  heaped,  justly  or  unjustly,  on  som^ 
of  the  parties  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  I  will  add,  without  any  fear  of 
having  my  judgment  impugned  by  the  assertion,  that  ot  imprU'*^ 
dcnce  in  having  introduced  Russia  into  the  decision  of  aflTairs  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  Russia  called  upon,  invoked  to  judge  Naplea 
and  Piedmont  I  can  it  be  believed  ?  It  is  the  common  interest  of 
Europe  to  prevent  Germany  from  being  made  a  free  passage  for 
the  Russian  armies  ;  yet  we  show  it  open  to  them,  we  invite  them 
to  it ;  we  choose  as  arbiter  of  the  peace  of  Europe  the  master  6f  i, 
million  of  soldiers,  who  would  desire  no  greater  recompense  fof 
whatever  dangers  and  hardships  they  might  incttf ,  than  to  sojourn 
in  southern  climes,  and  to  enjoy  fruits  and  tiand^  unknown  in 
their  severer  regions.  And  what  can  an  emperor  of  Russia  pro^ 
mise  his  subjects  of  Norogorod  or  Archangel  ntore  attracttf e  than 
the  sun  and  fruits  of  France,  Austria,  or  Spain  ?  Tho^e  who 
called  on  Russia  to  sanction  all  their  acts,  have  m  so  doings  though 
with  the  best  intention,  signed  the  tutelage  >of  Europe.  The  hors^ 
asked  man  to  defend  him  against  the  stag,  he  received  hid  protee*^ 
tion,  and  became  his  servant.    Rightly  says  the  podt^ 

Nee  hominem  dorso,  nee  frenum  repulit  Ore. 

Such  was  the  result  of  Marius's  endeavor  to  exterminate  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutoni.  The  North  was  shaken  to  its  rery  founda^ 
tion  I  it  spread  the  devouring  flame  of  its  cntyMla  over  Europe,  tind 
it  required  the  labors  of  five  hundred  years  to  deanee  the  eart^ 
from  the  slime  of  its  frightful  eruptions.  Howmaay  jarthig  inte^ 
rasts  of  timidity  and  ambition  will  not  these  notable  intetvemiona 
of  Russia  awaken  in  the  midst  of  Europe  I  From  them  Poland  may 
date  her  ruin  i  she  has  perished  by  perfidious  mediations )  with  bfii 
the  sword  completed  what  negociators  began.    In  tb«  tkM  of  th« 
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Low  Empire  did  we  not  see  perr^Fseministers  introduce  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  empire  barbarians  whom  ihej  ought  to  have  prevented 
from  ever  approaching  it  ?  who  can  fathom  the  dangers  of  the 
ambitious,  or  of  interests  that  are  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  truth 
and  justice  ?  I  am  avrare  that  it  will  be  objected  against  my  argu- 
ments, that  Russia  is  far  oflF,  that  she  has  no  money,  and  that  she 
is  inclined  to  use  her  power  with  moderation.  There  are  certain 
points,  however,  which  must  be  admitted  on  all  sides,  connected 
with  this  unlimited  colossal  power.  Ist.  Russia  is  no  longer  far 
off,  since  she  has  had  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  in  her  possession*  She 
is  not  so  far  off  as  a  great  part  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  mo- 
narchy is.  She  is  far  from  Spain  and  Italy,  it  is  true  ;  but  ihe  is 
not  far  from  Germany  j  and  her  armies,  having  no  enemies  to 
contend  with,  can  be  disposed  of  so  as  to  be  for  the  most  part 
drawn  up  in  the. front  of  that  part  of  Europe  which  is  opposite  to 
her ;  and  she  can  now  form  on  the  Vistula,  the  Bug,  the  Narva, 
and  the  Niemen»  all  the  military  establishments  which  formerly 
she  could  only  have  in  the  heart  of  her  own  territories* 

2nd.  Russia  is  not  rich  in  money,  but  she  is  nth  in  every  thing 
for  which  money  is  wanted.  All  the  necessaries  of  war  wmch  are 
most  expensive  she  abounds  in ;  her  soldiers  are  easily  supported  \ 
and  when  we  find  ourselves  stronger  than  our  neighbors,  it  is  very 
nearly  the  same  thing  as  being  master  of  their  wealth.  The  crea- 
tion of  public  credit  has  moreover  given  to  states  which  can  lay 
claim  to  it,  the  assumption  of  that  wealth  of  which  they  have  not 
the  reality  }  for,  to  procure  this  credit,  it  is  only  necessary  to  be 
able  to  give  security  for  it.  The  credit  of  every  state  is,  in  fact,  of  a 
given  value,  like  any  other  marketable  article,  the  worth  of  whidi 
may  be  exactly  calculated.  A  powerful  state  whose  influence 
preponderates  m  the  general  scale,  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  the 
degree  of  credit  which  it  may  require.  It  will  always  be  able  to 
pay  the  interest  of  its  loans,  which  must  of  course  be  scrupulously 
attended  to ;  and  beyond  which  nothing  is  necessary,  for  the  state 
that  is  punctual  in  this  particular  will  never  be  called  on  to  reim- 
burse the  principal.  Thus  the  want  of  money  can  never  be  objected 
against  Russia,  as  an  obstacle  to  the  displaying  her  troops  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  more  she  brings  them  forward,  the  more  likely  she 
is  to  share  in  the  wealth  of  others. 

8rd.  Moderation  in  power  is  a  thing  rarely  met  with,  and  which 
policy  seldom  admits  of.  No  doubt  it  would  be  very  honorable  in 
Russia  to  set  an  example  of  it,  and  it  would  be  the  more  merito- 
rious in  her,  as  she  has  such  strong  temptation  to  the  contrary.  It 
is  not  enough  to  be  the  strongest ;  it  is  yet  more  desirable  to  be 
reputed  the  most  just  Mere  strength,  if  exhibited  in  brutal  na- 
kedness, ia  d]$|pisting  rather  than  any  thing  ebe  s  there  is  the  more 
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necessity  to  clothe  It  with  nobler  attributes.  Strength  is  captious, 
8ubtle»  and  can  cover  with  a  million  of  men  in  arms  whatever  de- 
fects its  arguments  may  have  in  sincerity  or  logic.  We  are  now 
treating  of  things,  and  not  of  men  ;  of  an  established  power,  and 
not  of  variable  and  fugitive  intentions.  Heaven  has  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Russia,  at  the  summit  of  this  great  power,  a  man  of  rare 
characteristics,  himself  the  creator  of  a  great  .  portion  of  its 
strength  ;  his  vinues  ate  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  use  he  will 
make  of  it ;  but  who  shall  guaranty  his  magnanimity  to  his  suc- 
cessors ?  May  not  we  apply  the  answer  of  Alexander  himself  in 
this  case,  when  Madame  dc  Stael  complimented  him  on  the 
benefits  he  had  conferred  on  his  people.  <<  In  that  respect 
I  can  only  consider  myself  as  the  accidental  cause  of  them,'' 
he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  melancholy,  expressive  of  his  conviction 
that  the  best  intentions  cannot  atone  for  defective  itistitutions. 
Thus  what  the  sovereign  of  to-day  shall  do,  the  sovereign  of  to- 
morrow may  undo.  What  then  becomes  of  the  guarantee  ?  Men  may 
cliange,  but  power  remains  the  same.  It  slept,  but  we  awoke  it }  it 
protected,  but  it  is  now  ready  to  attack  $  to  wound,  to  overturn : 
and  what  have  we  to  call  on  in  our  defence,  but  unreflecting  terror, 
or  blinded  self-interest  ?  Did  not  Peter  the  Third  begin  his  career 
by  espousing  the  cause  of  that  very  Frederick  whom  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  he  owed  every  thing,  had  never  ceased  to  oppose  i  did  not 
Catherine  finish  by  converting  him  into  a  pensioner  whom  she 
had  made  a  king,  and  into  a  pensioner,  moreover,  not  too  well 
paid  ?  did  not  Paul  the  First  find  the  whim  of  making  himself 
Grand-Master  of  Malta  too  fascinating  for  him  to  resist  ? 

Let  us  not  after  such  examples  indulge  in  any  day-dreams  as 
to  the  moderation  and  consistency  that  may  be  hoped  for  from 
absolute  power.  It  is  a  part  of  the  very  nature  of  power  to  act 
up  to  its  utmost  extent ;  it  is  deceitful,  corrupt,  and  carries  in  its 
train  a  host  of  evil  passions,  that  flatter  it  in  the  hope  of  gain, 
and  are  always  ready  to  make  up,  in  whatever  it  may  fall  short. 
To  say  that  absolute  power  in  any  country  will  retain  gigantic 
strength,  yet  never  use  it  like  a  giant,  is  to  say  that  after  all  it  is 
not  power ;  or  at  least  that  it  is  not  power  exercised  by  mortals. 


Government  of  Russia. 

The  Russian  government  is  of  Asiatic  extraction ;  the  prince 
concentrates  it  in  his  own  person  ;  his  wisdom  regulates,  his  will 
ordains,  every  arm  is  at  his  service ;  and,  more  entirely  unshackled 
than  any  other  sovereign,  he  can  even  dispose  of  what  in  every 
other  country  is  shielded  from  the  caprice  of  the  rei^ng  powei^ 
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lie  coa  con trol  tht  succesiion  €6  tilt  empire.  HecatrlegMimieiMiiy 
-bit  lorord,  afldflomitiate  his  own  fiuccessor^  as  b»  panaality  msijr  dkr- 
tate.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  less  restrained  than  the  Mast^  of 
Constantinople.  TheSultaniskept  withincenain.limitd  bf  awittteft 
law^  roceired  as  he  prof esses^to  bolkrto  f  coin  beaveixi  ehgraVen  tm  the 
minds  of  his  subjects,  and  inseparably  interwoven  wkfa  their  religion 
and  their  rights.  Nodniiig  of  this  kind  exists  in  Russia :  ^e  has  had 
her  SterUtZ)  as  Constantinople  haa  her  Jantssariesy  but  she  htiaboea 
able  to  subdue  and  extirpate  fibem.  Siie  has  bad  her  faittigoes  of 
the  palacci  but  a  directing  senate  has  less  iniuenee  than  a  iMdy  of 
Ulemas^  As  jtt  civilisation  is  Unknown  in  Russia,  except  in  the 
bifl;her  classes )  thcf  numerous  intermediate  ranks  which  exist  m  other 
countries  have  no  place  in  Riosm  %  with  her  the  ihird-esiaie  it  yet 
unborn  v  the  manners  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  are  bdibarous 
and  rude}  and  it  is  far  from  cerSatn  that  if  the  Sarmatlais^blood 
could  be  proved  to  flow  unc:ortifpted  in  the  retne  of  one  of  their 
princes,  he  would  not  on  that  account  be  their  favovitey  as  benig 
more  likely  to*  resemble  themselves.  In  Russia  there  is  no  such 
thing  a»  public  opinion  )  no  legal  piioclamaticm^  no  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple i  there  oriental  despotism  wills  and  acts  in  all  its  rigor^  and  the 
soldiers,  mere  machines  of  servilityi  hafig  like  a  heavy  load  on  the 
liberties  of  the  inhabitants,  as  ifrell  as  on  those  of  other  countries. 
Such  is  the  government  of  Russia  ifn  that  pcnnt  of  view  hi  which 
h  is  the  intent  of  the  present  essay  to  consider  it,  that  ts  the  in* 
iuence  it  must  inevitably  have  on  its  power,  the  effect  of  which 
will  be  felt  throughout  Europe,  to  the  fiberties  of  which  it  is  evi- 
dent it  cannot  be  friendly,  but  nvust  from  the  very  nature  of  its 
principles  be  opposed.  ^h*%  has  been  sufficiently  ttiaiiffested  at 
Troppaii,  ^t  Laybachi  and  at  Verona<r  At  those  places  nothing  was 
disgtrlsed,  and  the  language  held  in  tfaenv  has  drawn  severe  re- 
criminacions  from  Englanc^  and,  like  JanuSi^  opened  ihe  gates  of 
war.' 

SUMMARY. 

England  and  Russia  are  the  two  preponderating  powers  in  £u- 

>  The  Brussels  papers  of  May,  1824,  give  -a  list  of  the  Russian  navy,  6f 
the  correctness  of  which  we  are  nut  able  to  judge ;  but  if  it  be  not  greatly 
overrated,  it  would  appear  that  Husm  is  silently  and  quietly  becoming  a 
naval  power  of  no  snaall  magnitude.  She  is  said  to  possess  not  less  than 
70  ships  of  the  line,  18  frigates,  26  eutters,  7  brigs,  54  schooners,  SO 
gillies,  ^5  floating  batteries,  12  gunboats,  and  143  other  armed  vessels, 
ttraking  a  gfand  total  of  not  less  tban  <' four  hundred  and  sixty  four"  sai^, 
carrying  5^000  guns;  and  manned  with  d&,000  sailors^  9,000  inariBe?,  and 
£r,000  artillery,  or  upwards  of  *'  twenty  thoQsand  more''  thao^  the  number 
kept  on  foot  by  this  country  since  the  reductions  in  our  military  and  naval 
forces  ha^  taken  place. 
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vope.    They  exercise  over  tbis  quarter  of  the  globe  a  proteotarate 
that  no  paitof  k  can  ckdine.  Bodi  are  secure  from  attack  at  home. 

The  popolation  of  England  camxit  increase  in  such  a  ptopor*- 
tiott  as  to  render  it  formidable  to  Europe. 

That  of  Russia  maj  in  time  overwhelm  Europe  altogether* 

England  can  deprive  her  enemies  of  a  portion  of  their  weahiu 

Russb  can  deprive  them  of  existence  itself* 

England  cannot  act  on  the  continent  singlyi  or  direcdy . 

Russia  presses  dose  on  it  in  msny  points,  and  cannot  herself 
ht  pDesscd  on  in  any ;  scarcely  would  a  coalition  be  enabled  to  re- 
sist her. 

England  is  vulnerable  in  her  oommetce^  and  the  wide  difFusion 
of  it  isequires  her  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  and  jealous  interference 
in  the  arrangements  of  other  states. 

Russia  has  no  exterior  conmierce  which  can  expose  her  to  any 
considerable  loss,  and  conse^ently  she  is  free  &om  the  chedcs  to 
which  England  is  subjected. 

The  chief  aim  of  England  in  all  her  policy  is  to  oppose  any 
attempts  in  one  continental  power  to  domineer  over  or  intrench 
on  another.  Her  office  is  to  guard  the  political  liberties  of  Europe. 

Russia,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  domineering  power,  and  die  natu- 
ral foe  of  European  liberty. 

England  is  oi^anised  in  her  political  constitution  by  regular 
rules. 

Russia  by  those  of  Asiatic  despotism. 

England  acknowleges  principles  |and  institutions  calculated  to 
form  a  fixed  system,  to  enforce  obedience  to  it,  and  to  recall  the 
erring  steps  of  government  when  it  may  wander  from  it. 

Russia  is  governed  by  the  will  of  an  individual  liable  to  caprice 
or  error,  from  the  very  nature  of  humanity,  yet  placed  entirely  out 
of  the  reach  of  remonstrance  or  restraint. 

England  is  from  the  very  essence  of  her  constitution  the  natural 
protectress  of  the  liberties  of  the  human  race  *,  were  they  banished 
from  all  the  earth  besides,  they  would  yet  be  found  again  in  Eng- 
land. 

Russia  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  such  a  word  as  liberty  ; 
and  he  who  should  offer  to  teach  her  it  might  study  it  at  his  lei- 
sure in  Siberia,  the  only  asylum  Russia  has  as  yet  been  able  to 
find  for  its  partisans. 

Tou  have  now,  inhabitants  of  Europe,  all  the  merits  of  this 
great  cause  brought  immediately  before  your  eyes.  I  am  only 
the  relator  of  them.  I  have  neither  received,  nor  do  I  expect  to 
receive  any  thing  from  either  of  the  parties  principally  concerned 
in  its  discussion ;  I  have  but  one  interest,  and  that  is  in  Europe  at 
large*  It  is  no  longer  in  her  power  to  rid  herself  of  the  influences 
VOL.  XXV.  Pam.  NO.  L.  2  N 
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of  Russia  or  of  England:  the  only  privilege  that  remains  to  her 
is  to  choose  between  them.  Think  dien,  Europeans,  what  you  are 
about  to  do :  for  the  choice  you  make  is  not  to  be  played  withj  to 
be  altered,  revoked,  or  resumed.  It  is  a  yoke  that  you  are  going  to 
take  on  yourselves,  and  a  yoke  that  will  reniain.  Remember  this,  for 
on  it  your  destinies  hang.  Prevent,  at  any  price,  the  centre  of  the 
country  you  inhabit  being  converted  into  a  high  road  for  the  ar- 
mies of  the  North  to  march  through  towards  the  South  of  Europe. 
Take  care  that  in  mad  impetuosity  you  do  not  rush  on  snares  and 
pitfalls  dug  by  the  hands  that  wave  you  forward.  Recollect  how 
Rome  protected  the  liberties  of  Greece,  and  turned  into  lamenta- 
tions the  mad  rejoicings  her  feigned  disinterestedness  at  first  in- 
spired. Nourish  no  hatred,  but  neither  for  an  instant  lose  sight  of 
forethought  and  vigilance.  Above  all,  limit  not  your  views  to*  the 
narrow  span  of  the  present.  Think  of  your  posterity ;  freedom  is 
its  rightful  inheritance  :  think  of  the  liberties  of  the  whole  human 
race.  A  grand  question  is  agitating  the  decision  of  the  place  which 
man  ought  to  hold  in  the  chain  of  social  order  and  intellectual 
being.  It  is  from  you,  inhabitants  of  Europe,  that  he  is  to  receive 
hit  destination ;  to  you  it  will  be  owing  whether  he  fulfils  or  fails 
in  that  which  was  originally  assigned  him  by  the  Creator. 

Sacra  suosqiie  tibi  commemlat  Troja  penates. 
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ON  CONTAGION, 


As  the  Laws  of  Quarantine  are  again  under  the  consideration 
of  Parliament)  it  is  of  importance  to  ask  what  are  the  additional 
facts  that  have  thrown  new  light  on  the  subject  of  contagion,  and 
rigorously  to  examine  the  gvounds  on  which  the  alterations  of 
the  law  are  proposed.  It  is  asserted  that  neither  the  Plague  nor 
Typus  fever  are  contagious ;  nay,  even  that  the  Plague  constantly 
exists  in  London,  for  that  Typhus  fever  is  often  attended  here  with 
buboes  and  carbuncles :  in  short,  that  the  two  diseases  are  differ- 
ent degrees  only  of  the  same  fever,  and  that  both  are  occasioned 
by  the  malignant  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  False  as  these 
assertions  are,  they  have  not  even  the  merit  of  novelty  to  recom- 
mend them.  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  one  of  the  best 
medical  writers  on  the  Plague  expresses  himself  in  the  following 
words — speaking  of  the  causes  which  spread  that  disease,  he  says, 
«  This  is  done  by  contagion.  Tho^  who  ar^  strangers  to  me 
full  power  of  this,  that  is,  those  who  do  not  understand  how 
subtUe  it  is,  and  how  widely  the  distemper  may  be  spread  by  infec- 
tion, ascribe  the  rise  of  it  wholly  to  the  malignant  quality  of  the 
air,  in  all  places  wherever  it  happens ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
some  have  thought  that  the  consideration  of  the  infectious  nature 
of  the  disease  must  exclude  all  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  air ; 
whereas  the  contagion  accompay^f^g  the  disease,  a^d  the  <Uspo$i- 
tion  of  the  air  to  promote  the  contagion,  ought  equally  to  be 
considered  ;  boih  being  neipessary  to  giie  die  distemper  fuU  force." 
— Dr.  Mead  on  the  FtaguCf  p.  41., 

Again,  when  describing  the  circumstances  which  attended  the 
introduction  of  the  Plague  into  Marseilles,  heobserves,  «  Possibly 
there  might  be  some  fever  of  extraordinary  malignity  in  Marseilles, 
such  as  is  commonly  called  Pestilential^  before  the  arrival  of  these 
goods.  But  no  such  fever  has  any  indisputable  right  to  the  dtle 
of  Pestilence^  as  I  have  before  shown —on  the  contrary,  these  two, 
the  real  Pestilence  and  such  Pestilential  Fevers,  must  carefully  be 
distinguished,  if  we  design  to  avoid  all  mistake  in  reasoning  on 
these  subjects.    Some  such  fever  of  uncommon  malignity,  I  say, 
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might  periiaps  be  in  Marseilles  before  the  arriral  of  the3e  godds. 
There  might  likewise  be  ati  instance  or  two  of  fevers  attended 
vrith  eruptions  bearing  some  resemblance  tb  those  of  the  plague  ^ 
for  such  I  myself  have  sometimes  seen  here  in  London.'^  p.  55. 

In  this  cautious  manner  does  this  learned  and  judicious  physidan 
express  himself;  but  the  advocates  of  these  old  and  exploded 
doctrines  are  quite  surprised  that  any  one  in  the  present  day  should 
maintain  the  contagious  nature  of  the  Plague,  which  they  cohtetld 
rests  on  very  doubttul  authority^  quite  different  from  the  clear  and 
indisputaUe  evidence  that  establishes  the  infection^  of  other  wigll- 
known  contagious  diseases.  <<  No  one/'  say  they,  <<  can  doubt, 
no  one  ever  did  doubts  that  the  smslll-pox  is  cbntagious/'^^^^^- 
minster  Reotem^  No.  V.  p.  147. 

The  truth  isi  the  smallpox  had  been  acdurately  described  and 
niost  judiciously  treated  by  some  of  our  be&t  medical  writers  and 
able  practitioners  Icmg  before  it  was  suspected  to  be  contagious. 
And  this  instance  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  bold  and  confi- 
dent tone  assumed  by  the  supporters  of  these  unwarrantable  and 
dangerous  opinions.  So  far  from  the  small-pox,  the  measles, 
aiid  scarlet  fever  being  always  known  to  be  occasioned  each  by 
a  peculiar  contagion,  it  is  notorious  that  at  first  they  were  all 
confounded  together,  and  not  one  of  them  imagined  to  be  in- 
fectious. As  I  am  not  aware  that  the  history  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  notion  of  contagion  has  ever  been  made  the  subject 
of  any  medical  inquiry,  it  may  be  curious  to  trace  the  first  dawh 
of  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  early  writers  on  these 
diseases,  to  watch  the  tardy  develdpement  of  the  truth,  until 
finally,  in  the  systems  of  modern  nosology,  the  expressiojli 
^^febris  contagiosa"  was  introduced  into  the  definitions  of  all 
our  most  formidable  eruptive  complaints. 

However  surprising  the  oversight  may  appear,  yet  it  will  be 
seen  that  die  ingenuity  of  die  human  mind  was  exercised  in 
devising  every  possible  explanation,  before  it  was  driven  to  admit 
(by  the  simple  expression  of  an  ultimate  fact,  vi:i.  that  a  disease 
was  propagated  by  contagion)  its  inability  otherwise  to  account 
for  the  extensive  ravages  of  many  of  our  epidemics. 

Rhazes,  the  oldest  writer  on  the  small-pox,  says,  « that  the  blood 
of  youth  is  converted  into  that  of  manhood,  as  Must  is  changed  into 
Wine,  and  that  the  symptoms  of  small-pox  are  the  phenomena  of 
that  fermentation." 

If  we  look  carefully  over  the  descriptidh  given  of  the  same 
disease  by  Sydenham,  we  shall  find  no  hint  whatever  thathe, 
discerning  as  he   was,  thought  it  was  communicated  from  one 

'  The  terms  coDtagion  and  infection  are  used  s>nen^mously. 
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person  to  another ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  tUs  most  importaflt 
omission,  BoerbaaTe  says,  that  Sydenham  had  given  so  ftill  and 
true  an  account  of  the  small-pox,  that  after  ten  times  reading  it, 
he  thought  he  could  say  little  more  about  it. 

What  the  essence  of  the  small-pox  is,  Sydenham  confesses  he 
does  not  know,  but  thinks  it  an  inflammation  of  the  blood  and 
humors,  yet  of  a  different  kind  from  other  inflammation. — 
When,  the  disease  is  epideimic,  it  sometimes  appears  as  eaiiy 
as  the  month  of  January,  <<  Jntegras  familias  contagio  suo 
.qfflantei^  sparing  no  one,  of  whatever  age,  unless  he  had  pre- 
viously had  the  disease.  In  reading  the  older  writers,  we  must 
.be  careful  not  to  be  misled  by  the  use  of  the  word  contagion,  for 
in  this  passage  it  conveys  no  idea  similar  to  that  which  we  attach 
to  it  at  present,  and  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  communi- 
cating, of  the  disuse  from  one  person  to  another.  For  Sydenham 
employs  the  same  expressions  when  speaking  of  the  epidemic 
catarrhs  of  the  year  1675,  which,  he  says»  scarce  sufiered  any  one 
to  escape,  of  whatever  age  or  constitution  he  might  be,  and  seized 
whole  families  at  once. 

About  this  time  another  eminent  writer,  Willis,  made  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  truth,  but  still  he  considered  contagion  ad  one 
only  of  the  causes  of  the  smalUpox,  which,  according  to  him,  arose 
from  three  \  and  to  the  infection  of  another  person  he  assigned  no 
pre-eminence  over  the  others.  The  two  other  causes,  were  a 
« disposition  of  the  air,^  and  an  immoderate  disturbance  of  the 
blood  and  juices  \  in  proof  of  which,  he  says  that  he  had  known 
some  persons  who,  solely  from  excess  in  diet  or  violent  exercise, 
had  fallen  ill  of  this  distemper,  though  no  one  in  the  neighbor- 
hood was  laboring  under  it — cum  pneterea  nemo  circumctrca  in 
iota  regione  agrotavit. — De  Febrib.  Cap.  XV. 

The  opinion  of  Morton,  another  contemporary  writer  on  this 
subject,  b  obscurely  worded ;  he  says  that  the  cause  of  small-pox 
b  an  active  poison,  either  engendered  within  or  admitted  from 
without  by  contagion  \  but  this  can  scarcely  be  understood  as 
clearly  expressing  his  belief  that  it  was  caught  from  another 
person.  The  word  contagion  seems  by  these  authors  to  have 
.been  often  used  to  denote  the  malignant  state  of  the  atmosphere 
which  they  imagined  produced  epidemic  diseases. — ^There  is  a 
very  dbtbct  avowal  of  the  infectious  nature  of  small-pox  in  a 
Treatise  on  Inoculation j  published  1727.' 

^The  small-pox,"  says  this  author,.  <<  is  either  epidemic, 
depending  on  a  particular  constitution  of  the  air,  or  contagious, 

*  Dissertatio  in  Inoculationis  Varioliirum  Metbodum,  ii  Jacobo  a 
Castro. 
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cotnmunicated  by  morbific  effluvia,  which  arise  from  another 
person,  affected  with  the  same  disease." 

The  experiment  of  inoculation,  which  evidently  originated  in 
the  knowlege  of  the  contagion  of  the  disease  in  another  country, 
Qiust  have  put  the  fact  beyond  all  doubt  here  in  England  v  and 
it  is  singular  that,  after  such  a  discovery,  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  should  continue  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing,  in 
point  of  efficacy,  with  the  infection  of  another  person. 

With  respect  to  scarlet  fever,  so  far  was  Sydenham  froqpt  consi- 
dering it  contagious,  that  he  says  he  looked  on  the  disease,  which 
according  to  him  generally  made  its  appearance  in  autumn,  as 
nothing  more  than  a  moderate  efiervescence  of  the. blood,  ariring 
from  the  heat  of  the  preceding  summer. 

The  observation  which  he  could  not  avoid  making,  that  at  that 
time  it  attacked  f^integrasfamilias/*  did  not  suggest  any  suspicion 
of  its  being  communicated  from  one  to  another. 

Of  the  measles  he  says,  Infantes  plerumque  aggrediiitr  omnesque 
adeo  ex  dlliSf  iisdem  mosniis  conclusos.  But  he  says  nothing  of 
a  peculiar  infection,  and  indeed  was  of  opinion  that  the  measles 
in  its  nature  resembled  the  small-pox.  In  his  description  of  the 
oneasles  which  prevailed  in  1674,  he  relates  his  attendance  on 
the  family  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  one  of  whose  children 
was  ill  of  that  complaint,  and  soon  after  the  rest,. to  the  number 
of  five  or  six,  were  attacked  ;  but  he  makes  no  comment  on  the 
circumstance. 

Morton  prudently  observes  in  his  account  of  the  measles,  that 
in  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  the  probable  nature  of  the  fever, 
before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  the  physician  should  inquire 
whether  the  patient  has  previously  had  the  measles,  (for  he  had 
never  in  his  whole  practice  known  more  than  one  boy  seized  with 
the  disease  a  second  time,)  whether  the  constitution  of  air,  or  to 
use  his  own  words,  an  constituiio  aeris  prasens  sit  morbillosay 
an  <Bger  nuperrime  constietudine  ac  Jamfliaritate,  morbillosorum 
trntsfiierU. 

Asid.  here  again  it  must  be  observed,  that  an  equal  agency 
in  the  production  of  the  complaint  was  attributed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere as  to  the  contact  or  approach  of  a  person  laboring  under 
the  same  disease.  So  far  were  these  writers  from  the  detection 
of  the  simple  truth,  that  in  all  cases  these  diseases  were  occasioned 
by  contagion  alone,  and  became  epidemic  when  the  state  of  the 
air,  or  various  other  circumstances,  predisposed  those  who  Bad 
not  previously  had  them  to  receive  the  infection. 

A  few  years  after  the  writers  whom  I  have  quoted  above, 
Boerhaave  expresses  himself,  in  his  Aphorisms,  in  the  following 
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wordt:  <f  TIiIb  smidl-poxt  though  epkkttMcah  is  ctit^iht  by  i 
gioiii  communicated  by  another  who  has  first  labored  tuider  it." 

^  Malum  ioc,  Iket  epidemicum%  ecntagio  smcipHur  commumiaUo 
ab  hominef  qniprius  laboravHf  4*0."— ^Aphor.  1383. 

To  this  exposition  of  die  truths  the  discoreries  of  modem  dsjrs^ 
and  die  adTancement  of  medical  knowlege»  hare  aodiing  to  add, 
though  it  has  required  manjr  yeara  to  subjoin  to  the  catalogue 
of  contagious  (tisea8es»  the  meades^  tbe  hooping  coughy  scarlet 
ferer,  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  and  perhaps  kiflueaza. 

Within  the  last  very  few  years,  we  have  witnessed  the  establiah- 
ment  of  the  fact  of  the  infection  oJF  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of 
Egypt ;  which  though  at  first  attributed  to  many  other  causes,  as 
the  combined  influence  of  heat  and  light,  burning  saad  coa- 
tinnalty  raised  by  the  wind^  the  heaty  dews  of  nifpt  that  occmr 
in  diat  climate^  is  now  known  to  be  pnopagated  by  contagion^  amd 
was  certainly  brought  into  England  by  our  troops  on  their  return 
fxoai  -Egypt.  This  ophthalmia  is  prolnbly  only  communicated  by 
contact,  as  would  appear  from  the  excellent  descriptioii  gnrea  of 
it  bv  Mr;  McGregor,  as  it  occurred  in  the  Royal  Military  Asylum 
at  Chelsea. 

.  The  unavoidable  inference  from  the  forq^oing  observations  is» 
that  the  iiodon  of  contagion  is  not  a  natural  one  wlneh  ob- 
idously  suggests  itself  to  the  mind,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
result  of  the  reiterated  observaftion  of  facts  which  adnnt  <^  no 
other  explanation. 

Now  if  the  diseases*  of  whidi  I  have  spoken  were  known  for  so 
many  years,  and  were  minutely  described  by  some  of  our  most 
eminent  medical  writers,  before  they  were  clearly  made^oiit  to  be 
propagated  each  solely  by  a  specific  contagion,  it  is  scarcely 
reasonable  to  expect  that  we  should  hastily  abandon  the  ou^ 
idea,  that  the  Plague  depends  on  a  similar  cause. 

Widiout  citing  the  so ,  often  repeated  quotatiooa  from  Thscy- 
dides,  Aristotle,  and  Galen,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  the 
belief  in  the  infectious  nature  of  the  Plague  dates  from  die  highest 
period.  The  evidence  on  which  this  belief  was  founded  was 
so  strong  and  convincing,  that  it  forced  itself  early  oa  the 
minds  of  men,  and  the  ancients  were  unanimously  of  this  optmon  $ 
how  indeed  could  they  avoid  it,  when  they  saw  <f  the  people 
taking  the  infection  by  their  attendance  on  each  other  i'^^-Tiuty^ 
dides. 

Sydenham  himself,  who  laid  more  stress  on  die  malignant 
influence  of  the  atmosphere  than  any  one  else,  observes,  in  his 
treatise  on  tbe  Plague  of  1665  and  1666,  « But  besicbes  the 
constitution  of  the  air,  as  a  more  general  cause,  there  must  be 
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another  previous  circumstance  to  produce  the  Ffague,  m.  the 
receiving  the  effluvia  or  seminium  from  an  infected  person^  either 
immediately  hj  contact,  or  mediately  by  pestilential  matter  con- 
veyed from  some  other  place.^ 

It  is  no  argument  to  say,  that  there  are  persons  whoy  ^rom  some 
fortunate  inaptitude  to  take  infection  at  some  particular  time,  have 
been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  contagion  of  the  plague,  and 
yet  have  escaped  unhurt ;  the  same  is  true  o£  the  small-pox,  the 
measles,  and  scarlet  fever.  For  it  is  well  known  to  medical  men 
that  children  will  occasionallv  resist  the  most  free  and  unreserved 
exposure  to  the  infection  ot  these  different  diseases,  and  will  at 
otner  times  most  unexpectedly  catch  them,  without  its  being  pos- 
sible to  trace  the  source  of  the  infection.  Nay,  it  is  a  well  authen- 
ticated fact,  that  a  prisoner  shall  appear  at  the  bar  of  a  court  of 
justice,  himself  free  from  the  symptoms  of  fever^  and  yet  infecting 
all  around  him>  from  the  contagion  with  which  his  clothes  were 
saturated. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Mead  observes,  <<  that  a  bale  of  goods^ 
which  shall  have  imbibed  the  contagious  aura  when  packed  up  in 
Turkey,  or  anv  remote  parts,  when  unpacked  here,  may  chance  to 
meet  with  so  nealthful  a  temperament  of  our  air,  that  it  shall  not 
do  much  hurt/'  For,  as  he  shrewdly  remarks^  <^  to  breed  a  disp* 
temper,  and  to  give  force  to  .it  when  bred,  are  two  different  things.'^ 
But  it  would  be  extremely  imprudent  to  calculate  on  the  chance  of 
such  an  immunitv.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  so  many  countries 
should  agree  in  tne  use  of  the  precautions  of  Quarantine  without 
weighty  reasons  ?  Do  the  Frank  inhabitants  of  Constantinople, 
during  the  Plague,  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  without  any 
necessity  7  and  is  their  safety  from  its  attacks  not  to  be  attributed 
to  these  measures  of  prudence  ? 

The  evidence  on  which  the  various  accounts  of  the  importation 
of  the  Plague  into  different  countries  of  Europe  from  the  East  rest> 
is  as  conclusive  as  that  of  any  other  well-authenticated  historical 
facts,  and  it  will  require  something  more  than  mere  bold  assertion 
to  shake  our  confidence  in  such  testimony. 

When  Dr.  McLean  was  asked  by  the  select  committee^  which 
was  appointed  in  1819,  to  examine  into  the  validity  of  the  doctrine 
of  contagion  in  the  Plague,  if  he  considered  the  Plague  as  not  QOOr 
tagious  ? — ^He  answered.  Tea. 

Explain  how  you  caught  the  fever  ?— By  the  air. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  from  the  aavocates  of  the  doctrine 
of  non^ontagion,  any  definite  explanation  of  what  they  consider 
to  be  the  nature  of  that  malignant  state  of  the  air,  or  epidemic  con- 
stitution of  the  atmosphere,  that  gives  rise  to  the  Plague.  Accord- 
ing to  them  it  is  neither  extreme  heat,  nor  extreme  cold,  not  dry- 
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ncs8»  nor  moisture,  nor  is  it  any  great  change  from  one  of  th^se 
conditions  to  another;  for  in  India,  where  these  vicissitudes  are 
most  remarkable,  Plague  has  never  been  known  to  exist.  I>r* 
Mitchell  replies  to  the  question,  How  do  you  account  for  the  revi- 
val of  the  Plague  at  stated  times,  in  Turkey  for  instance  ? 

"The  chief  exciting  cause  seems  to  be  the  particular  state  of  the 
air,  and  winds  blowing  from  certain  quarters,  from  the  south.** 

In  answer  to  the  question — 

In  what  manner  do  you  account  for  an  epidemic  disorder  being 
prevented  by  simply  shutting  a  house  in  an  infectious  place  ? — 
Dr.  McLean  says,  "  According  to  his  ideas  of  the  subject,  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  shutting  up  must  entirely  depend  on  the 
air  in  which  the  house  is  situated,  and  the  other  conveniences  enjoy- 
ed, and  its  degree  of  elevation  from  the  ground.  On  those  circum- 
stances principally,  and  on  shutting  the  windows  at  the  most  dan- 
gerous periods  of  the  day,  so  as  not  to  allow  a  thorough  draft  of 
air,  during  the  pestilential  season  in  the  town,  depends  the  preven- 
tion, not  of  contagion,  but  of  the  entrance  of  the  pestilential  blasts 
which  cause  the  malady."' 

Now  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  what  is  the  exact  situa- 
tion of  those  Frank  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  who,  during  the 
height  of  the  Plague  in  that  city,  shut  themselves  up,  and  adopt  the 
precautions  of  a  voluntary  quarantine ;  and  I  will  select  the  resi- 
dence of  the  British  Embassy,  which  is  usually  called  the  English 
Palace,  as  an  example.  It  is  situated  in  Pera,  and  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  hrge  garden,  which  is  surrounded  by  high  walls.  It 
immediately  adjoins  a  Turkish  cemetery,  where  multitudes  are 
buried  daily,  during  the  season  of  pestilence.  All  the  windows  of 
the  apartments  usually  inhabited  look  to  the  south  and  south-west ; 
they  are  almost  always  kept  open,  and  the  freest  ventilation  con- 
stantly maintained.  The  inmates  of  the  palace  take  exercise  in 
the  garden,  which  is  of  several  acres  extent,  at  all  hours,  and  ex- 
pose themselves  without  the  slightest  reserve  to  every  change  of 
temperature ;  in  short,  the  only  precaution  they  adopt,  is  to  remain 
within  their  walls,  and  avoid  the  possibility  of  touching  any  one 
infected  with  the  Plague. 

If  it  were  possible  that  the  disease  should  be  excited  by  the  air, 
what  could  save  the  English  residents  from  its  attacks  ? — ^They  are 
as  much  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  particularly  to 
the  pestilential  blasts  from  the  South,  as  if  they  were  walking  the 
streets  of  Constantinople,  and  yet  they  uniformly  escape.  But  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  wind  here  blows  generally  from  the  east 
or  west,  that  is  up  or  down  the  channel  of  the  Bosphorus ;  and 

'  Minnies  of  Evidence  before  ilic  Stkct  Committee. 
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.when  it  sets  in  from  the  West,  which  is  often  the  case^  the  gales 
are  charged  with  the  effluvia  from  the  city  of  Constantinople; 
Nor  is  the  assertion  true,  that  the  Turks  themselves  have  no  idea 
of  the  infectious  nature  of  the  Plague ;  many  of  them  believe  it  to 
be  so,  and  the  most  enlightened  of  them  all,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
adopts  a  quarantine  for  his  own  security.  When  the  Plague  is  at 
Cairo,  he  either  retires  to  a  garden  situated  about  two  leagues  from 
the  city,  and  surrounds  himself  by  his  troops,  or  he  shuts  himself 
up  in  a  fortress  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile  at  Gizeh.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  enumerate  the  various  Plagues  that  have  at  differ- 
ent times  made  their  appearance  in  Europe,  but  the  features  of  the 
following  story  are  so  striking,  and  all  the  particulars  are  detailed 
with  so  much  circumstantiality,  that  it  carries  with  it  an  irresistible 
conviction  of  its  truth.  It  is  an  account  given  by  Mead  of  the  in* 
troduction  of  the  Plague  into  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire ;  and  whether 
we  consider  the  remoteness  of  the  spot  from  the  original  source 
of  infection,  the  distinctness  of  the  channel  by  which  the  contagion 
was  conveyed,  or  the  judicious  and  effectual  means  adopted  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  relation  cannot  fail  to  be 
thought  interesting. 

<<  The  Plague,"  says  he, «  was  likewise  at  Eham  (Eyam),  in  the 
Peak  of  Derbyshire,  being  brought  thither  by  means  of  a  box  sent 
from  London  to  a  tailor  in  that  village,  containing  some  materials 
relating  to  his  trade.  There  being  several  incidents  in  this  latter 
instance  that  will  not  only  serve  to  establish  in  particular  the  pre- 
cepts I  have  been  giving  in  relation  to  goods,  but  likewise  all  the 
rest  of  the  directions  that  have  been  set  down  for  stopping  the 
progress  of  the  Plague  from  one  town  to  another,  I  shall  finish 
this  chapter  with  a  particular  relation  of  what  passed  in  that  place. 
A  servant,  who  opened  the  aforesaid  box,  complaining  that  the 
goods  were  damp,  was  ordered  to  dry  them  at  the  fire ;  but  in 
doing  it,  was  seized  with  the  Plague,  and  died  :  the  same  misfor- 
tune extended  itself  to  all  the  rest  of  the  family,  except  the  tailor's 
wife,  who  alone  survived.  From  hence  the  distemper  spread  about, 
and  destroyed  in  that  village,  and  the  rest  of  the  parish,  though  a 
small  one,  between  two  and  three  hundred  persons.  But  notwith- 
standing this  so  great  violence  of  the  disease,  it  was  restrained 
from  reaching  beyond  that  parish  by  the  care  of  the  rector  ;  from 
whose  son,  and  another  worthy  gentleman,  I  have  the  relation. 
This  clergyman  advised,  that  the  sick  should  be  removed  into  huts, 
or  barracks,  built  on  the  common ;  and  procuring  by  the  interest 
of  the  then  Earl  of  Devonshire,  that  the  people  should  be  well  fur- 
nished with  provisions,  he  took  effectual  care  that  no  one  should 
go  out  of  the  parish,  and  by  this  means  he  protected  his  neighbors 
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from  infection  with  complete  sacceM.^ — Mead  om  the  PbyUe, 
p.  149. 

The  name  of  the  clergfman  spoken  of  by  Mead  was  Mompeseon, 
and  the  following  particulars  of  him  are  extracted  from  the  Euro- 
pean Magazine,  July,  179S. 

<<  Mr.  Mompesson,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  ailing  man^ 
never  caught  the- Plague,  and  was  euabledi  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  calamity,  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  Physician,  the 
Priest,  and  the  Legislator  of  his  afflicted  pariah^  assisting,  the  sick 
with  his  medicines,  his  advice,  and  hh  prayers«— This  fatal  disease 
visited  seventy-six  families,  out  of  which  two  hundred  »id  fifty- 
nine  persons  died.  The  churchyard  not  being  able  to  contain  the 
bodies  of  those  who  perished  by  the  Plague,  many  persons  Were 
buried  in  the  hills  and  the  fields  adjoining.  Many  of  the  tombstones 
erected  to  their  memory  are  still  visible.  The  Plague  broke  out  in 
the  spring  1666,  and  ceased  at  the  beginning  of  October,  in  the 
same  year.-^To  prevent  the  contagion  from  ^reading  into  the 
neighborhood  of  £yam,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  then  resident  at 
Chatsworth,  six  or  seven  miles  from  Eyam,  caused  provisions  and 
the  necessaries  of  life  to  be  placed  on  the  hills  at  r^ular  time^ 
and  at  appointed  places,  to  which  the  inhabitants  resorted,  and 
carried  them  off  with  them.  By  the  persuasion  and  authority  of 
the  excellent  rector,  the  inhabitants  were  prevailed  on  to  temaan 
within  a  certain  district." 

.  The  same  magazine  contains  three  original  letters  of  Mr.  Mom- 
pesson, written  during  the  time  of  the  Plague,  which  were  sent  to 
the  editor  by  a  gentleman  of  Eyam,  and  which  contain  a  very  afiect* 
ing  account  of  his  own  domestic  calamities )  for  though  his  chil- 
dren were  sent  away,  his  wife  remained  with  him,  caught  the  disease, 
and  died  of  it.  She  is  buried. in  the  churchyard,  and  a  monument 
with  a  Latin  inscription  erected  to  her  memory. 
.  The  fact  of  the  introduction  of  the  Plague  into  Rome^in  1656, 
from  Naples,  by  clothes  and  other  ware^,  appears  to  be  well  authenti- 
cated. At  Marseilles,  in  1720,  the  contagion  was  brought  by  a  vessel 
from  the  Levant,  one  of  the  crew  of  which  first  had  the  distemper ; 
next  those  who  attended  on  the  infected  cargo  while  in  Quaran- 
tine, and  soon  after  the  surgeon  who  examined  the  bodies  of  those 
persons  who  died  of  the  disease. 

The  particulars  of  the  commencement  of  the  Plague  at  Messan^ 
in  1748,  are  as  follows. 

A  Qenoese  ship  arrives  from  Patrass,  in  the  Mdrea,  laden  wkb 
cotton-*  a  sailor  dies  on  board — the  ship  is  put  in  quarantine — ^bat 
the  cotton  is  privately  landed — the  master  and  soDgie  of  the  sailors 
die  three  days  after — the  vessel  is  burnt,,  but  the  goods  are  conr 
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coaled  and  publicly  sold — ^the  Plague  appiears^  and  spreads  through 
the  city. 

Id  1769  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Russians  and  Turks.  On 
the  following  year,  the  Turks  brought  the  Plague  into  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia,  and  many  Russians  died  of  it  at  Tassy^  the  capital 
of  the  latter  ptovinoe.— ^The  succeeding  summer  the  pestilence  ez« 
tended  into  Poland,  and  reached  Kiow,  and  towards  the  end  of 
November^  1770,  it  m^de  its  appearance  in  Moscow. — Muck 
doubt  was  entertained  at  first  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fever,  and  there 
weve  many  consultations  of  the  physicians  on  the  subject  of  the 
public  h6atth<<-*but  the  disease  continued  to  extend  its  ravages, 
and  spared  no  part  of  the  city,  except  the  Imperial  Foundling 
Hospital,  which  contained  about  one  thousand  children  and  four 
hundred  adults ;  and  this  exemption  was  solely  the  result  of  inters 
dieting  all  communication  with  the  neighboring  houses. 

In  the  late  Plague  at  Malta,  in  1615,  a  ship  arrived  from  Alex^ 
andria  with  the  Plague  on  b<mrd,  and  very  soon  after  the  disease 
appeared  on  the  island.  Now  to  say  nothmg  of  the  coincidence  of 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel  irom  Egypt  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Plague  In  Malta,  the  very  channel  by  whicb  the  contagion  was 
conveyed  from  the  infected  ship  hi  the  harbor  into  the  town  of 
Valetta,  was  as  distinctly  pointed  out  as  the  desire  of  conceal^ 
ment,  and  the  nature  of  do  iHegal  and  clandestine  an  intercourse, 
would  permit.  " 

It  is  quite  idle  to  say,  that  all  these  accounts  are  fabulous,  or  that 
die  Blinds  of  those  who  related  them  wereso  warped  and  perverted 
by  preconceived  notions  and  unfounded  prejudices,  as  to  have 
been  rendered  incapable  of  observation^ 

The  fallacy  of  ^ose  who  support  such  opinions  consists  in  their 
confounding  the  contagion  itself  with  the  dMFerent  causes  whkh- 
spread  and  give  eStct  to  it ;  In  odiev  wordflb  with  those  agencies 
which  render  the  infection  epidemic.  Then  can  be  no  doubt  that 
sudden  and  extfeme  vicistttud^s  of  ten^peraturci  deficiency  of 
nourishment,  depressioD  of  the  mind,  are  causes  which  induce  de- 
biKty,  and  predispose  the  body<  to  yield  to  infection,  when  applied; 
There  may  also  be  some  condition  of  the  atmosphefe  which  fovore 
the  diffusion  of  contagion,  even  move  ihan*  the  obvious  causes  above 
enumerated,  which  is  not  appreciable  by  any  of  our  senses,  and 
mav  always  elude  discovery,  and  refbse  the  precision'  of  accurate 
dennition- 

How  the  several  infections  first  originated  has  often  beeh  made 
a  question,  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowlege  we  must 
coment  ourselves  with  saying,  that  they  seem  to  have  existed  ante^ 
rior  ta  any  tradition  or  historical  record,  and  t^  have  beeii  perpe^ 
ttialed  fsonv  age  to  age  and  from  year  to  year,  to  hafve  been-  eon- 
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fined  in  the  first  instance  to  some  remote  district,  and  to  have  been 
gradually  disseminated  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  by  war;^ 
conquests,  political  revolutions,  commercial  intercourse,  or  even  by 
the  accidental  visits  of  travellers. 

That  there  was  a  time  when  none  of  them  existed  no  one  can 
deny,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible  that  what 
is  called,  in  medical  language,  a  Sporadic  case,  that  is,  one  in  which 
no  trace  of  contagion  can  be  detected,  may  again  occur  ;  but  such 
an  instance  wpuld  be  a  phenomenon  that  none  of  us  are  likely  to 
witness.  It  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  to  consider  every 
case  of  small-pox,  measlest  scarlet  fever,  &c.,  as  propagated  by  an 
infection  derived  from  others. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  the  Plague  is  caused  by  contact 
alone,  or  whether,  like  most  other  contagious  diseases,  it  can  be 
communicated  at  short  distances  by  the  breath  or  exhalations  of 
an  infected  person.  This  is  a  point,  I  believe,  not  yet  clearly  as- 
certained ;  but  I  recollect  some  few  years  ago,  when  at  Constan- 
tinople, I  asked  a  most  intelligent  English  physician  settled  there 
what  his  opinion  on  that  subject  was,  and  his  reply  was  as  follows. 
<<  I  have  often  seen  persons  ill  of  the  Plague,  and  though  I  should 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  them,  I 
should  prefer  being  to  windward  of  the  patient" 

The  Plague,  like  Typhus  fever,  may  attack  a  person  more  than 
once.  By  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  ff  second  attack  of  the  Plague 
should  be  considered,  like  a  second  attack  of  the  small-pox,  as  an 
exception  to  a  genend  rule,  but  that  the  first  seizure  ofiers  no  se- 
curity against  another.  I  have  known,  and  have  heard  in  the  East, 
of  persons  having  more  than  once  suffered  from  the  Plague. 

If  it  be  thougnt  that  the  foregoing  observations  contain  little  or 
nothing  novel,  that  the  details  given  of  the  Plague,  and  the  argu- 
ments advanced  in  support  of  die  old  establish^  opinion  that  it  is 
contagious,  are  repetitions  only  of  what  has  been  so  often  urged 
before,  the  only  apology  I  have  to  ofier  is,  that  the  subject  is  a 
most  important  one ;  on  which  no  decision  ought  to  be  taken  with- 
out maturely  considering  whether  the  laws  which  have  hitherto 
regulated  our  intercourse  with  the  East  were  really  established  at 
first  in  consequence  of  unfounded  prejudice  and  groundless  terror, 
or  that  we  do  not  reasonably  attribute  our  freedom  from  the  ^sita- 
tions  of  the  Plague  to  the  restrictions  of  Quarantine. 

If  the  object  of  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  law  of  Quaran- 
tine be  to  reUeve  commerce  from  certain  troublesome  and  expen- 
sive restrictions,  the  change  in  public  opinion,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  notion  that  the  Plague  is  not  contagious,  must  be  general  and 
simultaneous  throughout  Europe;  for  if  it  be  confined  to  England, 
the  immediate  result  will  be,  diat  in  the  ports  of  Italy>  France,  and 
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Spain,  every  English  vessel  will  be  put  In  Quarantine. — ^In  the 
year  1818, 1  landed  from  Constantinople  at  the  Lazaret  of  Mar- 
seilles, and  during  my  detention  there  of  thirty  days,  a  ship  arrived 
from  Malta,  an  island  at  that  time  enjoying  perfect  health.  The 
authorities,  however,  at  Marseilles,  had  received  information  that 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  General  Maitland,  had  a  short  time 
before,  on  his  return  from  Corfu  (where  there  was  some  suspi- 
cion of  the  Plague)^  stepped  on  shore  at  Malta,  without  submitting 
himself  to  the  regulations  imposed  on  all  other  vessels  from  the 
same  quarter :  in  consequence,  the  ship  from  Malta  was  ordered 
to  perform  a  Quarantine  of  fifteen  days ;  and  I  talked  with  some 
of  the  passengers  on  board,  who  grievously  complained  on  being 
compelled  to  suffer  for  the  irregular  cbnduct  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Island. 


JND    OF    NO.    L. 
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